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VACATIONS  ARE  OVER. 

Vacations  are  over  and  back  to  the  school 
With  its  manifold  duties  we  go. 

Vacations  are  over,  to  the  text  book  and  rule. 

Instead  of  the  fields,  we  must  know. 

1’here  are  problems  to  solve,  there  are  duties  to  do. 

There  are  thorn-bordered  pathways  of  toil  to  pursue. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  pains,  but  a  dastard  would  shirk, 

For  life's  greatest  pleasure's  the  pleasure  of  work. 
Vacations  are  over  and  back  to  the  stress 
And  the  striving  of  life  we  must  go. 

Vacations  are  over  and  onward  we  press 
Toward  the  goal  that  we  hanker  to  know. 

There'll  be  mountains  to  climb,  there'll  be  rivers  to  cross, 
With  sorrow  and  pleasure  and  yearning  and  loss. 

There'll  be  many  a  tangle  and  many  a  quirk, 
lint  life's  greatest  pleasure's  the  pleasure  to  work. 

—  Lilia  Mitchell. 


EDUCATIONAL  AIM. 

T  can  be  said  that  the  primary  purpose,  in  the 
complicated  process  we  know  as  mind  train¬ 
ing  or  education,  is  to  develop  the  latent 
intellectual  faculties  every  one  is  endowed 
with  and  as  we  teachers  apply  it  the  term 
refers  to  the  child  mind.  Every  function  of 
the  human  body  is  developed  by  practices  and  long 
years  of  experience  has  formulated  a  series  of  com¬ 
plex  plans  for  bringing  into  play  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind.  The  nearer  this  system  approaches 
that  of  unconscious  play  of  these  faculties  the  nearer 
perfection  is  this  system.  Following  this  observation 
and  practicaily  applying  it,  Froebel  developed  the 
kindergarten  plan  of  influencing  the  child’s  mind  in 
precisely  the  way  it  does  in  its  play  and  self-entertain¬ 
ment,  really  self  education.  Recognizing  this  as  our 
starting  point,  the  first  move  should  be  to  so  train 
the  mind  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  its  surroundings, 
to  understand  the  simplest  of  laws.  It  is  at  this 
stage  the  young  mind  is  the  most  receptive  and  has 
not  proceeded  so  far  in  wrong  or  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  that  a  great  deal  has  to  be  unlearned — hence 
the  prime  necessity  of  the  conscientious  and  capable 
teacher  having  the  first  days  of  the  child’s  school  life. 
It  is  as  much  a  duty  to  unteach  as  to  teach  and  here  the 
teacher’s  skill  is  best  shown.  He  is  a  well  educated 
person  who  observes  his  surroundings  in  their  just 
proportion  whether  he  has  technical  training  or  not. 
It  is  our  common  experience  that  all  young  minds 
are  wonderfully  impressed  by  nature  and  its  beauties 
and  drink  in  with  avidity  whatever  is  told  by  way  of 
explanation.  It  takes  but  a  hint  to  an  observing 


mind  of  a  bright  child  to  grasp  and  keep  forever 
whatever  may  be  told  it  as  the  cause  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm  or  that  planting  a  grain  of  corn  will  grow  other 
grains.  A  few  examples  of  this  kind  give  the  mind 
an  impetus  towards  its  most  precious  and  valuable 
acquisition,  namely — self  education.  A  lesson  thus 
learned  is  worth  scores  taught  in  a  reflected  way  by 
another  mind  and  the  teaching  world  was  a  longtime 
learning  this  great  art  of  showing  another  how  to 
learn  for  himself  rather  than  depend  on  another. 

The  simple  laws  having  been  acquired  and  knit 
together  in  a  system,  they  are  to  be  utilized  as  means 
to  an  end  and  at  this  juncture  begins  the  practical 
era  in  mind  training.  The  mind  now  may  be  said  to 
begin  to  think.  It  is  entering  intelligently  and  logi¬ 
cally  into  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Up  to  this  point 
the  child  committed  to  our  keeping,  one  of  its  prec¬ 
ious  senses  gone,  differs  but  little  from  his  hearing 
brother  but  now  a  great  divergence  begins  in  the 
training  method.  Its  limitations  recognized  calls  for 
special  treatment  to  meet  its  needs,  and  to  lead  him 
on  to  practical  ends.  The  cultivated  mind  has  re¬ 
sources  within  itself  of  self  entertainment  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  a  form  of  happiness. 

This  notably  applies  to  our  deaf  world,  shut  out 
from  the  speaking  world  about  them.  The  deaf 
person  when  properly  educated  has  boundless  re¬ 
source  within,  compensating  largely  for  his  infirmity. 
Time  can  be  passed  agreeably  and  profitably  by 
opening  up  to  the  mind  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  the 
the  witty  and  the  cultivated  men  and  women  of  the 
hearing  and  speaking  world.  Were  it  not  for  this 
opportunity  for  a  closer  insight  into  the  feelings  and 
ideals  of  the  speaking  people  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  sympathy  and  interest  and  the  deaf  would  become 
practically  a  separate  race  of  beings  and  limited  to 
a  narrow  sphere. 

While  our  creator  has  endowed  all  human  beings 
with  a  moral  sense,  yet  that  sense  becomes  limited 
without  the  freeest  exercise.  The  higher  the  mind  is 
led  upward  out  of  ignorance  the  more  capable  it  is  of 
moral  influences  and  enjoyment  of  spiritual  things. 
The  apostle  Paul  declares  that  this  development  of 
character  is  the  proper  preparation  for  spiritual  en¬ 
joyment.  Ignorance  debases,  education  enlarges 
one’s  horizon  and  opportunities,  uplifts  character  and 
elevates  the  moral  sense.  How  desirable  then  that 
those  committed  to  our  keeping  for  a  season  should 
go  from  our  instruction  prepared  as  far  as  their 
limitation  will  permit  to  enjoy  the  manifold  blessings 
of  a  well  trained  mind. 
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“BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY.” 

A  paper  read  at  the  October  Teachers’  Meeting  by  Miss  Je.mie 
Lou  Th  miason  ) 

In  trying  to  find  something  worthy  of  the 
honor  of  being  called  the  subject  of  this  dissertation, 
which  I'm  sure  will  one  day  make  me  famous,  I’ve 
at  last  fallen  upon  this  of  E.  P.  Roe’s,  “Barriers 
Burned  Away.”  When  people  simply  can’t  be  origi¬ 
nal  the  next  best  thing  is  to  copy  people  who  can  be 
original.  This  seems  to  express  what  I  want  far 
better  than  any  conglomeration  of  words  I  could 
possibly  muster  up.  So,  if  you  will  all  promise  to 
forgive  and  forget  and  not  put  it  down  as  absolute 
plagiarism,  I’ll  try  in  a  very  few  words,  to  tell  you 
what  I  really  mean. 

The  theory  of  total  depravity  has  long  been 
exploded  among  some  of  the  people  of  some  of  the 
races  of  civilized  man.  There  was  a  time  when 
people  believed  that  the  child  came  into  the  world 
filled  with  germs  of  badness,  that  his  every  impulse 
was  toward  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right.  People 
did  think  too  that  all  children  were  inclined  to  be 
destructive  rather  than  constructive,  and  in  fact,  that 
in  their  infant  natures  was  nothing  but  a  tendency  to 
be  bad  in  every  detail.  We  of  the  more  enlightened 
age,  however,  have  come  to  our  senses.  We  realize 
that  the  child,  fresh  from  God  himself,  must  have 
some  good  in  his  soul.  We  know  that  purity  and 
goodness  are  characteristics  of  Heaven,  and  that 
Heaven’s  little  messenger,  the  child,  must  surely 
come  to  us  the  possessor  of  the  seeds  of  these  rich 
qualities.  Like  any  other  seeds,  however,  they 
must  be  nourished,  they  must  be  put  in  the  light, 
they  must  be  fostered  with  the  greatest  care  that  they 
may  grow  straight  and  beautiful. 

Let  us  take  the  children  of  our  school.  When 
these  little  folks  come  to  school  (and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  deaf)  they  are  hardly  more  than 
babies.  At  times  we  think  they  are  mighty  bad, 
and  so  they  seem  to  us;  but  we  don’t  stop  to  reason. 
They  would  like  to  do  right,  if  only  they  knew  it — 
they  would  go  toward  the  light,  if  only  they  could 
see  it.  They  are,  of  course,  bubbling  over  with 
spontaneity  and  individuality,  but  don’t  you  think 
you  might  turn  these  into  the  right  channel?  Why 
shouldn’t  they  be  active?  The  instinct  of  play  is  one 
of  the  very  first  to  develop  in  the  child,  and  why 
shouldn’t  it  become  one  of  the  strongest? 

All  of  this,  however,  serves  as  more  or  less  of  a 
preamble  to  what  I  started  out  to  say.  My  subject, 
“Barriers  Burned  Away,”  might  well  be  explained 
just  here.  Can’t  we  strike  a  happy  medium  between 
authority  and  crushing  the  child’s  will?  It  seems 
to  me  this  happy  medium  might  be  called  “tact.” 
Can’t  we  then  all  have  “tact”?  Of  all  things,  I  think 
we  need  to  guard  against  making  the  school  a  prison 
for  the  children.  There  is  in  the  lives  of  •  hese  child¬ 
ren  little  enough  sunshine  and  happiness  at  best,  and 


when  we,  the  teachers  and  officers,  fail  to  add  some¬ 
thing  toward  making  their  burdens  lighter,  then  I 
firmly  believe  we  fail  in  our  duties. 

In  the  school-room  we  do  not  want  ten  or  twelve 
completely  cowed  girls  and  boys,  afraid  to  move, 
afraid  to  yawn,  afraid  to  cough,  and  almost  afraid  to 
breathe  in  comfort,  merely  nodding  approval  to  all 
that  goes  on.  We  don’t  want  to  see  their  faces  as 
long  as  those  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  England,  the 
long  heads,  nor  do  we  want  to  see  their  expressions 
as  vacant  as  unoccupied  space.  What  could  be  more 
depressing  than  a  room  full  of  boys  and  girls  utterly 
without  life;  where  all  day  long  they  sit  like  regular 
tin  angels  or  toy  saints,  never  offering  to  move, 
never  volunteering  a  smile  nor  a  mischievous  look. 
Little  would  any  one  gain  either  mentally  or  morally. 
They  are  good  all  right.  They  are  not  immoral. 
But  do  you  think  they  are  moral?  I  rather  think 
they  are  unmoral. 

“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy;” 
so  “all  discouragement  and  no  encouragement  makes 
Jack  an  unresponsive  boy.”  We  do  our  very  best 
work  when  we  are  in  good  spirits  and  happy,  and  it 
isn’t  right  that  we  should  expect  more  of  our  child¬ 
ren.  Work  done  in  a  playful  manner  creates  a  love¬ 
ly  atmosphere  in  the  school  room.  A  good  laugh 
now  and  then  and  possibly  a  helpful  game  might  be 
a  means  of  making  the  toils  of  the  school  room  less 
mechanical,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  pass  by  less 
like  a  long  drawn  out  summer  sermon.  It  might 
serve  as  an  invaluable  incentive.  If  you  know  a 
good  joke  why  not  let  the  children  enjoy  it  with 
you?  I  may  be  too  great  a  lover  of  this  quotation 
of  Riley’s: 

“For,  in  fact,  to  speak  in  earnest, 

I  believe  it  adds  a  charm 
To  spice  the  good  a  trifle, 

With  a  little  dust  of  harm.” 

There  is  now  no  need  of  the  old  time  rod  with 
the  sour  old  pedagogue  frowning  over  his  glasses  at 
the  slightest  provocation, and  even  resorting  to  the 
most  violent  measures  for  the  most  trivial  offense. 
“Tact”  is  coming  into  vogue.  Authority  must  be 
exercised;  rules  must  be  obeyed;  others’  rights  must 
be  respected,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  for  ac¬ 
complishing  these.  We  aren’t  compelled  to  put  the 
child  completely  under  hack,  to  keep  him  held  down 
as  if  he  were  in  a  vice,  nor  to  subordinate  his  will  to 
ours.  Of  all  things,  his  will  should  not  be  crushed 
nor  his  individuality  destroyed. 

F'or  larger  children  social  life  means  a  great 
deal,  is  almost  a  necessity,  These  children  do  not 
feel  at  home  with  people.  They  are  awkward  often 
times.  For  children  entirely  ignorant  of  rythm, 
shut  up  in  a  world  of  mechanical  routine,  dances, 
games  or  drills  might  be  of  great  value.  They 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
chapel  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  Miss  Teegarden. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Minnie  Clemons;  vice-president, 
'Mary  Fraser;  secretary,  Grace  Hudson;  treasurer, 
George  Hay. 

A  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  Hendricks. 

The  closing  prayer  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hendricks. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the  chapel 
at  6  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  October  13th,  1907. 

The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  Frankie 
Hawley.  The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  they  were  adopted. 

The  opening  hymn,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,” 
was  signed  ty  Grace  Hudson  and  Roxie  Jordan. 
Stories  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  paper  were 
given  by  Sarah  Johnson,  Minnie  Clemons,  Lorena 
Sawyer  and  George  Hay. 

Bible  verses  were  given  by  eight  pupils. 

The  second  hymn,  “Beautiful  Vally  of  Eden,” 
was  nicely  signed  by  Virginia  Fulwood  and  Amalia 
Lorenz. 

Talks  were  given  by  Misses  Teegarden,  Thomas¬ 
on  and  xVfessrs.  Walker  ana  Hendricks. 

George  Hay  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  thirty-one  cents  collected. 

The  closing  prayer  was  made  by  Miss  Alice 
Carlton. 

The  Chiistian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
cnapel  at  6  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  October  20th, 
1907. 

The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  Minnie  Clem¬ 
ons,  and  then  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  and  they  were  adopted. 

The  opening  hymn,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,” 
was  beautifully  signed  by  Lorena  Sawyer  and  Alice 
Carlton.  The  leader’s  talk  was  made  by  Frankie 
Hawley. 

Stories  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  paper  were 
given  by  Roxie  Jordan,  Grace  Hudson,  Mary  Fraser, 
and  Norris  Holland  and  Charlie  Manire. 

Eight  of  the  members  gave  verses  from  the  bible. 

The  second  hymn,  “Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden,” 
was  nicely  signed  by  Lalla  Wilson  and  Lily  Holland. 

Talks  were  given  by  Messrs.  Hendricks  and 
Walker  and  Alice  Carlton. 

The  closing  prayer  was  made  by  Midget  White. 

Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Hendricks  Debating  an<^  Story  Telling 


Society  met  in  the  chapel  on  the  evening  of  October 
the  Nineteenth  for  reorganization  for  the  year  1907- 
OS. 

Election  of  officers  was  the  order  of  the  even¬ 
ing  and  it  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Grace 
Hudson;  vice-president,  George  Hay;  secretary, 
Norris  Holland;  and  critic,  Alice  Carlton. 

A  motion  that  the  society  have  open  debates 
occasionally  during  the  year  was  carried.  After  a 
little  discussing  and  improving  of  the  program  the 
society  adjourned  to  meet  again  two  weeks  hence. 

Lorena  Sawyer,  Sec’y. 

A  GOOD  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 

You  might  have  seen  by  Hiram’s  expression  that 
he  was  angry.  Li  is  father  had  set  him  to  work  at 
hoeing  because  farm-workers  were  scarce  that  year 
and  because  his  dollars  were  almost  as  scarce  as  the 
hands.  Hiram  could  see  his  father  in  the  brook 
meadow,  doing  the  work  of  two  men;  but  this  was 
not  consolatory.  Hiram  had  planned  to  spend  the 
Saturday  afternoon  viewing  a  baseball  game. 

Every  time  a  gust  of  the  fresh  wind  brought 
him  bursts  of  cherring  from  the  ball-field  Hiram’s 
anger  grew.  He  kept  fretting  more  and  more  that 
he  had  not  spoken  the  word  which  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  see  the  game.  His  father  had  not 
positively  ordered  him  to  work.  He  had  said, 
“Just  as  you  please,  Hiram.  You  have  a  choice  of 
opportunities — one  to  see  the  game,  and  one  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  me.”  And  somehow  Hiram  had  made 
his  choice. 

When,  however,  a  wagon  dashed  by,  and  a 
young  man  tossed  the  stump  of  his  cigar  at  Hiram, 
crying,  “One  strike  on  you!”  Hiram  threw  down 
his  hoe  and  reversed  his  choice.  Why  should 
he  not  see  the  game  and  do  the  hoeing  after 
supper?  He  climbed  the  fence,  scurried  down  the 
road — and  in  two  minutes  came  back  again.  After 
ail,  he  had  promised  to  do  the  hoeing.  A  faint 
crackle  and  uplicking  tongue  of  flame  stopped  Hiram 
as  he  was  astride  the  fence. 

The  smoldering  cigar  stump  thrown  by  the  pas¬ 
sing  stranger  had  fallen  at  the  edge  of  a  huge  rick 
near  the  barns  and  outbuildings  of  the  farm.  The 
dry  rick  had  caught  at  once,  the  flames  were  spread¬ 
ing — and  his  father  and  the  hired  man  were  far  away. 

With  a  gasp  of  fear,  Hiram  jumped  from  the 
fence.  His  coat  was  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
caught  it  up  and  ran  to  the  nest  of  fire.  He  was  in 
time.  He  beat  and  stamped  the  fire  out.  Panting, 
he  stood  a  moment,  looking  at  the  black  path. 
What  if  he  had  not  come  back?  What  if  he  were 
now  cheering  and  shouting  at  the  ball  game? 

Hiram  picked  up  his  hoe  and  returned  to  work. 
His  face  was  no  longer  sullen;  it  was  serious.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  looked  up,  and  turned  toward  the  distant 
unconscious  figure  of  his  father.  “Dad,”  he  said, 
aloud,  “I’ll  never  think  of  breaking  my  word  again!” 
— Missouri  Record. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


PUPILS’  NOTES 


We  are  glad  to  have  Harry  Libby,  an  ex-pupil 
of  this  school,  still  to  visit  us  occasionally. 


R.obert  Terry’s  logic  is  better  than  his  Latin.  He 
says,  If  rosa  meanfjb^  rose,  of  course  tuba  means  a 
tub.” 


the  four  teachers  of  the  department  and  eight  of  the 
older  pupils.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those 
that  lead  during  the  first  month:  Mr.-  Parks,  Lula 
Barfield,  DeWitt  Lightsey,  and  Pearl  Brown.  We 
hope  to  have  interesting  meetings  and  to  do  good 
work  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

VACATION  NEWS. 

Mr.  Boggs  worked  in  Jacksonville  during  the 
summer. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth,  DeWitt  Light¬ 
sey  and  Robert  Terry  began  anew  their  weekly 
tramps  to  the  city. 

The  singing  class,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Parks,  is  once  again  earnestly  at  work.  At  present, 
the  class  is  learning  a  short  anthem. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Mr.  Parks  and 
others  are  working  to  have  the  electric  company  put 
a  fifty  candle-power  light  on  our  corner. 

On  our  first  honor  roll  we  noticed  the  names  of 
only  nine  girls,  while  there  were  eight  boys.  Look 
out  girls!  The  boys  shouldn’t  be  so  close  behind 
you. 

A  number  of  our  teachers  received  an  invitation 
to  a  social  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bennett  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  eighteenth.  Six  of  them 
went.  They  reported  a  very  pleasant  time. 

This  session,  the  blind  department  begins  work 
with  twenty-seven  pupils.  There  are  only  two  new 
ones,  Pearl  Allberry  and  Tony  Tardo.  It  is  likely 
that  our  roll  will  number  thirty  before  the  close  of 
the  term. 

Isn’t  it  encoura^mg  news  to  hear  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  are  to  have  a  car  line 
down  San  Marco  Avenue  to  our  corner?  Now,  we 
sincerely  hope,  and  expect,  that  the  lady  teachers 
will  abandon  the  “tricycle  notion.” 

When  the  six  larger  boys,  under  their  new  in¬ 
structor,  first  entered  their  old  shop  after  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  frolic,  a  large  bale  of  broom-corn  stood  waiting 
in  the  corner.  Things  were  soon  got  in  shape  and 
work  commenced,  so  we  are  now  turning  out  brooms 
every  day.  The  chair  cane  finally  came,  and  this 
branch  of  the  work  is  now  receiving  attention. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  our  depart¬ 
ment  held  its  first  meeting  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  the 
sixth.  As  there  were  no  papers  on  hand,  and  no  ap¬ 
pointed  leader,  the  meeting  was  informal,  and  rather 
short.  Mr.  Parks  led  in  the  opening  prayer;  then 
several  hymns  were  sung  and  the  election  of  new 
officers  was  held,  which  election  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Lula  Barfield;  secretary,  Lucius  Emerson; 
treasurer,  Ida  Fussel;  collector,  Lillian  Orchard.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ers  for  the  coming  year.  Twelve  were  appointed, 


Miss  Crocker,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  is  our 
housekeeper  this  year. 

It  seems  that  St.  Augustine  holds  ao  attraction 
for  Miss  Bessie  Walker. 

J-O-K-E. 

Mrs.  Ezell  has  returned  after  an  enjoyable  sum¬ 
mer  in  Columbia  and  Asheville. 

Mr.  Hendricks  spent  his  summer  on  the  wing 
visiting  the  islands  and  groves  of  Florida. 

Miss  McLane  and  Miss  Rhyne  are  at  their  old 
posts  after  a  happy  summer  at  their  respective 
homes. 

Mr.  Cox  is  not  with  us  this  year.  The  good 
wishes  of  his  many  friends  here  follow  him  to  his  new 
field  of  labor. 

President  Walker  and  family  report  a  pleasant 
vacation  with  relatives  at  Columbia  and  Cedar  .Spring, 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Parks,  after  returning  victorious  from  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  his  home  near  the  school. 

Mr.  Cox’s  place  is  filled  by  Mr.  Wilson  Beaty,  a 
graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  school.  Mr.  Beaty 
also  assists  in  the  Literary  and  Musical  departments. 

Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss  Guthrie  enjoyed  a 
delightful  vacation  at  their  homes  in  Romney,  West 
Virginia.  While  there  they  saw  Miss  Johnson,  a 
former  teacher  in  this  school. 

The  new  teachers  in  the  deaf  department  are 
Miss  Thomason,  of  Cedar  Spring,  South  Carolina, 
Miss  Teegarden,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss 
Newell,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Miss  Thomason 
and  Miss  Teegarden  are  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  Miss  Newell,  who 
was  trained  in  the  Kentucky  school,  has  been  two 
years  in  the  deaf  work. 

HIS  SISTER’S  INGRATIUDE 

There’s  my  sister,  had  a  bracelet  on  her  birthday 
from  her  beau. 

“Twenty  pearls,”  he  said,  “are  in  it — one  for  every 
year,  you  know.” 

I  said:  “Better  make  it  thirty!”  (thought  she’d  like 
the  extra  pearls). 

Crickey!  but  I  caught  it  later!  There’s  no  gratitude 
in  girls! 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

We  have  a  full  school  this  year. 

Gracie  Griffin  was  the  last  one  to  come  to  school. 

Norris  Holland’s  parents  have  moved  to  Tampa. 

We  are  all  so  glad  that  Thanksgiving  is  so  near 
at  hand. 

The  girls  are  busy  embroidering  their  waists 
and  hats,  etc. 

Midget  White  received  a  package  from  her 
mother  last  week. 

We  can  buy  nice  tangerines  very  cheap  from 
Mr.  Hildreth  now. 

We  think  Mr.  Walker  will  sell  one  of  the  cows 
soon  and  buy  a  fine  new  one. 

Some  of  the  teachers  want  to  go  to  South  Beach 
soon,  if  this  fine  weather  lasts. 

George  Hay  had  bad  news  from  home  the  other 
day.  One  of  his  friends  had  died. 

Grace  Hudson  had  a  fine  time  this  summer.  She 
visited  her  sister  in  Williston,  Fla. 

Jacksonville  will  vote  for  prohibition  next  week. 
We  hope  the  town  will  vote  dry. 

Eula  Rawl,  one  of  the  new  pupils,  was  surpised 
by  a  visit  from  her  father  last  Sunday. 

Oswaldo  Cano  is  not  here  on  account  of  his 
mother’s  sickness,  but  we  expect  him  soon. 

Julius  Horowitz  came  back  to  school  last  Sun¬ 
day.  He  is  very  eager  to  do  well  in  school. 

Mrs.  White  came  here  with  her  daughter,  Midget, 
some  time  ago.  Midget  is  in  school  here  now. 

Last  Sunday  morning  some  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
•  girls  took  a  long  walk  with  Miss  Willie  McLane. 

We  heard  that  Miss  Pattie  Thomason  fell  and 
hurt  her  foot  sometime  ago.  She  is  better  now. 

George  Hay  and  Gibbs  Palmer  are  running  a 
race  to  see  who  will  be  on  the  honor  roll  oftener. 

Mr.  Hendricks  has  a  new  shotgun.  He  will 
enjoy  shooting  marsh-hens  when  the  tide  is  high. 

There  was  a  fire  near  here  last  Saturday  night. 
One  house  burned  down  and  another  was  injured. 

The  blind  girls  and  boys  intend  to  go  to  North 
Beach  Saturday,  November  2nd,  to  spend  the  day. 

Mary  Fraser  will  get  a  box  from  home  soon. 
We  know  she  will  be  generous  with  the  contents  of 
it. 

The  teachers  were  invited  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  go 
on  a  launch  ride  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first 


of  this  month.  The  moon  was  full  and  they  enjoyed 
the  ride  very  much. 

Alice  Carlton  and  Lorena  Sawyer  are  having 
trouble  with  their  eyes.  Perhaps  they  are  getting 
old. 

We  expect  to  have  a  party  on  Hallowe’en  night. 
Are  you  going  to  look  in  the  mirror  on  that  night, 
girls? 

The  city  surveyors  will  survey  the  street  up  by 
our  school  soon.  We  hope  we  shall  see  the  cars  run¬ 
ning  soon. 

Alice  Scott,  a  former  pupil  of  this  school,  is 
missed  by  the  girls.  She  has  not  returned  on 
account  of  poor  health. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Callaway  will  give  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  boy  who  gets  on  the  honor  roll  the 
greatest  number  of  times  this  year. 

The  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  have  been  help¬ 
ing  Mr.  Walker  plant  the  garden.  Mr.  Walker  told 
them  they  planted  the  seeds  too  deep. 

Street  cars  are  now  running  in  the  city  and  some 
of  the  girls  and  their  supervisor  are  thinking  of  going 
for  a  five-mile  ride  to  South  Beach  soon. 

Some  of  the  large  girls  went  with  Miss  McLane 
to  the  station  to  meet  one  of  their  friends,  Nettalien 
Vanderpoel.  She  spent  a  few  days  with  the  girls. 

Mary  Fraser  spent  her  vacation  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  last  summer.  .She  visited  Bennettsville,  Sum¬ 
ter,  and  Blenheim  and  enjoyed  her  trip  very  much. 

Mr.  Walker  ordered  a  new  carriage  from  the 
north  last  September.  He  got  it  yesterday.  We 
think  the  teachers  will  go  to  church  every  Sunday 
now. 

Our  baseball  players  will  probably  get  some 
new  bats,  balls,  a  mask  and  gloves  soon.  They 
elected  Julius  Horowitz  captain.  They  want  to  have 
some  match  games  this  year. 

Frankie  Hawley’s  mother  and  oldest  sister  spent 
part  of  their  vacation  in  Michigan,  their  old  home. 
The  oldest  sister  has  returned  to  Tampa,  Fla. 
She  is  a  stenographer.  Frankie  expects  her  mother 
to  stop  and  see  her  on  her  way  home. 

Six  of  the  large  girls,  the  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  and  children  started  in  a  launch  to  Summer 
Haven  on  October  12th,  but  the  engine  broke  and  all 
were  very  much  disappointed  but  we  had  a  nice  time 
and  had  a  big  lunch  at  Crescent  Beach. 

Mr.  Ivan  Davis,  an  old  classmate  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  in 
Florida  and  Mr.  Hendricks  expected  him  to  visit  him 
here,  but  he  was  called  home  and  could  not  come 
here.  He  says  he  will  be  in  Florida  again  before 
New  Year. 
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TO  PARENTS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  BLIND  PUPILS  OF  THE  FLORIDA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
THE  BLIND. 

We  are  sending  this  number  of  the  School 
Herald  to  each  of  you  and  urge  that  all  parents,  as 
well  as  friends,  of  every  deaf  and  blind  pupil  here  to 
subscribe  for  the  Herald.  It  will  keep  you  in  touch 
with  your  child;  it  will  make  you  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  friends  of  your  child  here;  it  will  also 
give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  plan  along  which  we  are 
trying  to  educate  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of 
Florida. 

The  paper  will  try  to  keep  you  informed  about 
the  progress  of  the  school  and  in  that  progress  is  the 
progress  of  your  child. 

The  subscription  price  is  50  cents  for  a  scholastic 
year  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  A.  H.  Walker, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

viz  v»/  it/ 

School  opened  on  the  2nd  of  October  with  a 
record-breaking  enrollment.  Nearly  all  of  last  year’s 
pupils  returned  promptly  and  were  happy  to  be  back 
once  again.  Quite  a  number  of  new  pupils  were  en¬ 
rolled  and  every  one  of  them  bright  and  sturdy 
youngsters. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  force.  Among  the  new  teachers  are  the  following: 
Miss  Alice  M.  Teegarden,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Miss 
Teegarden  is  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Teegarden  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  and  a  normal  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College.  Miss  Jennie  Lou  Thomason, 
of  South  (Carolina.  Miss'  Thomason  is  a  niece  of 
Supt.  N.  F.  Walker  of  the  South  Carolina  chool 
and  is  also  a  graduate  of  last  year’s  normal  class  at 


Gallaudet.  Miss  Nettie  B.  Newell,  of  Maysville,  Ky. 
Miss  Newell  was  prepared  for  the  work  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  school  and  has  had  two  years’  experience  in 
teaching.  Mr.  Wilson  Beaty,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Beaty  is  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  school 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  assists  in  the  literary 
and  musical  department  for  blind  and  also  has  charge 
of  the  shops.  Miss  Myra  Crocker,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
is  house-keeper. 

All  the  new  appointees  have  entered  upon  their 
various  duties  with  a  willingness  and  hearty  earnest¬ 
ness  that  bespeaks  much  success  to  each  and  to  the 
school. 

We  have  the  best  corps  of  officers  and  teachers 
that  the  school  has  ever  had.  There  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  that  we  are  all 
here  for  the  up-building  of  the  school. 

vt/  vi/  vt/ 

Wanted:  More  room! 

vt/  &  at 

Study  the  child  and  not  the  method  is  the  method 
of  to-day. 

vt/  vt/  Vi/ 

The  enrollment  for  the  first  month  is  90 — the  total 
number  enrolled  last  session — and  quite  a  number  to 
come  in  later  on.  We  confidently  expect  to  enroll 
fully  one  hundred  before  the  session  is  through. 

vt/  vt/  v)/ 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  up  in  Canada,  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  the  old  course  of  study  which  has  been  used  for 
over  thirty  years  is  to  give  place  to  a  new  one  and 
that  the  oral  work  will  hereafter  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  formerly. 

vt/  v!  vt/ 

This  year  Miss  Teegarden  takes  charge  of  the 
“Children’s  Page”;  Miss  Thomason  looks  after  the 
first  and  second  pages;  Mr.  Hendricks  furnishes  copy 
for  “News  from  Other  Schools”  and  “General 
Locals”;  and  the  teachers  of  the  blind  department  are 
responsible  for  the  page  devoted  to  that  department, 
vt/  «/ 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  chronicle 
the  retirement  of  Edward  Hecker  from  the  profes¬ 
sion.  A  deep  thinker,  a  fluent  writer  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  man  is  gone  and  he  will  be  missed.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  him  into  his  new  field  of  labor  and 
may  his  fondest  ambitions  be  realized  and  never 
“doomed.” 

We  trust  our  friends  will  like  our  new  dress. 
We  think  the  change,  from  an  esthetic  view-point,  is 
a  good  one  and  that  our  paper  presents  a  neater 
appearance  than  ever  before.  During  the  summer 
quite  a  good  lot  of  new  type  was  purchased  to  dis¬ 
place  the  old,  worn  out  type  which  had  been  in  use 
for  many  years. 
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On  account  of  the  short  time  that  will  lapse  before 
we  get  into  our  new  buildings,  only  improvements 
that  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
household  were  made.  A  new  range  and  oven,  a 
few  more  beds  and  bedding,  and  some  general  repair¬ 
ing  of  the  building  were  all  the  improvements  that 
were  made  during  the  summer. 

vV  v(/  vl/ 

It  is  said  that  the  North  Dakota  school  has  sent 
fifty  percent  of  its  graduates  to  Gallaudet  College. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  percentage,  but  it  looks  small 
when  we  can  say,  and  in  no  boastful  spirit  either, 
that  out  of  our  graduating  class  of  two  years  ago  we 
sent  100  percent  and  can  send  another  100  percent  of 
this  year’s  class — if  she  decides  to  go. 

vt/  vV 

The  Arkansas  Optic  has  the  name  of  A.  W. 
Dobyns  again  at  its  mast-head,  along  with  a  number 
of  others.  Webster,  it  seems,  got  tired  of  the  rigor¬ 
ous  northern  climate  and  took  a  back-track  home  and 
now  fills  his  old  position  again.  Mashburn,  Dobyns 
and  Eddy  are  names  that  ought  to  conjure  up  some 
good  editorials  and  put  the  Optic  muchly  to  the  front, 
vi/  vl/  \l> 

Last  spring  the  legislature  appropriated  $80,000. 
00  for  new  buildings  for  our  school,  but  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  state  treasury,  the  contract 
for  the  buildings  has  not  yet  been  let.  In  all 
probability  however  by  the  early  spring  we  will  be 
listening  to  the  sweet  and  long-looked-for  sound  of 
the  trowel  and  hammer.  That  we  are  in  need,  and 
right  badly,  of  new  and  more  commodious  quarters  is 
made  more  manifest  this  year  than  ever  by  the 
dilapidated  appearance  of  our  old  buildings  and  the 
crowded  conditions  existing  in  every  department, 
vt/  vt/  vt/ 

The  following  is  from  Bishop  Woodcock’s  letter 
to  the  Kentucky  Alumni  Association  of  the  Deaf: 

“There  is  no  darkness  to  those  who  seek  light. 
There  is  no  silence  to  the  soul,  though  the  ears  be 
stopped:  for  all  who  seek  may  hear  the  highest  calls 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
God  calling  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  who  have 
the  soul’s  ear  to  hear. 

I  rejoice  over  every  advantage  that  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  deaf-mute  to  open  the  door  to  all 
knowledge  and  service  and  duty.  May  God  whisper 
His  loving  message  of  peace  and  comfort,  and  give 
His  grace  to  perform  to  all  who  are  willing  to  hear 
and  go  their  way  rejoicing.” 

vt/  vr-  vt/ 

The  school  at  present  writing  is  enjoying  a 
pleasant  visit  from  Rev.  O.  J.  Whildin,  missionary 
to  the  deaf  of  the  south.  Rev.  Mr.  Whildin  is  not  a 
stranger  by  any  means  to  the  school  as  he  was  once 


connected  with  the  school.  He  gave  a  talk  in  the 
chapel  Sunday  night  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  and  it  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  A  well- 
educated  and  engaging  speaker,  he  leaves  his  im¬ 
press  upon  the  deaf  whenever  he  comes  in  contact 
with  them.  His  is  a  grand  work  and  we  wish  him 
a  Godspeed  and  continued  success  in  his  calling, 
vt/  vl/  vt/ 

“Printing,  as  a  trade  for  the  deaf,  has  long  been 
viewed  with  doubt  by  the  Institution  management,” 
says  the  California  News  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
on  account  of  its  graduates,  who  have  been  trained 
for  printers,  coming  back  and  saying  they  can’t  get 
work  at  their  trade,  the  management  has  decided  to 
discontinue  teaching  printing  as  a  trade. 

Strikingly  opposite  conditions  exist  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Florida. 

We  had  under  consideration  the  discontinuance 
of  teaching  this  trade,  but  from  conditions  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  that  exist  in  California.  Our  boys 
from  the  printing-office  get  such  good  positions  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  that  they  are  loth  to  give  them  up  and 
return  to  school  in  the  fall  to  complete  their  educa¬ 
tion.  This  alarming  situation  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  the  dilemma  of  either  having  our  boys  grow 
up  half-educated  with  a  fair  job  or  being  well-educated 
with  a  still  better  position,  perhaps.  The  boys  seem 
to  think  that  a  “bird  in  hand”  is  worth  more  than  a 
few  years  more  of  schooling.  That’s  the  condition 
that  confronts  us.  Shall  we  discontinue  teaching 
printing  as  a  trade? 

vl/  w  W 

That  we  were  surprised  at  the  removal  of  Supt. 
R.  E.  Stewart,  of  the  Nebraska  school,  in  a  mild 
sort  of  way  to  describes  our  feelings  when  we  heard 
that  he  had  been  deposed.  It  has  generally  been 
conceded  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  know 
that  under  Supt.  Stewart's  management  the  school 
had  made  marked  progress.  This,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  contradicted;  but  a  few  malcontents  under 
him  secured  the  ear  of  the  authorities  that  be  and 
Prof.  Stewart  is  down  and  out — out  of  the  Nebraska 
school.  But  he  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Iowa 
school  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  will  remain 
in  the  profession. 

To  take  the  place  vacated  by  Prof.  Stewart’s 
removal,  Prof.  Cyrus  E.  White,  a  teacher  in  the 
Minnesota  school,  was  elected.  Our  information  is 
that  the  new  appointee  was  not  even  an  applicant  for 
the  position,  but  that  it  was  offered  him  upon  his 
excellent  qualifications.  That  sounds  good!  Even 
though  the  removal  of  Prof.  Stewart  seems  a  blunder, 
it  is  gratifying  that  merit  will  hereafter  count  in 
Nebraska.  We  extend  to  Supt.  White  the  glad  hand 
of  fellowship  and  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new 
sphere. 
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“BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY.” 

( Continued,  from  Page  2.) 

might  bring  them  out  of  themselves,  and  add  a  grace 
and  an  ease  to  their  probable  stiffness. 

I  think  it’s  a  great  mistake  for  us  to  be  always 
on  the  look-out  for  the  bad  we  can  see  in  children, 
to  keep  them  under  absolute  restraint,  to  ever  keep 
our  “eagle  eye”  on  them,  as  the  Sheriff  of  Notting¬ 
ham  would  say.  Defining  evil  in  their  natures  only 
tends  to  suggest  it  to  them.  See  the  good  and  com¬ 
mend  it.  Let  the  principle  be  positive,  not  negative. 

Every  one  likes  to  be  moving  about.  Activity 
is  one  of  nature’s  laws.  Children  like  just  as  well  to 
be  indulging  in  useful  activity  as  the  reverse,  to  be 
gaining  far  better  than  falling  backward.  They  are 
of  an  inquiring  disposition.  Full  of  curiosity,  they 
bound  at  anything  new.  All  of  their  questions  aren’t 
idle.  They  are  not  what  we  might  push  aside 
and  call  “busy  bodies.”  Their  stock  of  ideas  is  so 
limited  and  their  vocabulary  so  startlingly  short  (this, 
of  course,  applies  principally  to  the  deaf)  that  we 
should  never  let  an  opportunity  slip  for  adding  to 
and  improving  them.  We  can  all  tell  idle  curiosity 
from  actual  eagerness  to  find  out. 

Now  let’s  try  this  year  to  burn  away  the  bar¬ 
riers  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Let’s  see  too  if  we 
can’t  burn  away  the  barriers  between  authority  and 
suppression.  Above  all  let’s  hope  to  feel,  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  that  we  have  a  school  filled  with  bright, 
happy,  interested  pupils,  and  a  corps  of  satisfied 
“ones-in-authority .  ’  ’ 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  October  8th.,  Pres.  Walker  called  together 
tbe  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school  and  read  to 
them  a  number  of  rules  which  he  wished  followed. 

After  this  he  requested  that  an  association  be 
formed  for  the  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on 
our  school  work.  This  suggestion  was  immediately 
acted  upon  and  an  election  of  officers  followed,  which 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  A.  H.  Walker;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Guthrie.  A  committee,  composed  of  Miss 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Parks,  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  was 
chosen  by  the  president  to  arrange  a  program  for  the 
next  meeting,  which  would  be  held  on  tire  evening 
of  the  24th. 

At  the  meeting,  on  Thursday  the  24th,  President 
Walker  opened  the  evening’s  program  by  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks,  asking  among  other  things  that  a 
kind  and  amicable  spirit  be  shown  throughout  the 
meetings. 

Miss  Thomason  read  an  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  paper,  entitled,  “Barriers  Burned  Away.” 
This  is  printed  on  another  paga  of  our  issue.  The 
paper  was  discussed,  after  which  Miss  Teegarden 
sang  a  very  sweet  lullaby. 

The  “Question  Box”  was  then  opened  and  the 
questions  discussed  pro  and  con. 

Miss  McLane,  Miss  Teegarden  and  Mr.  Beaty 
were  asked  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  November 
meeting. 

Mr.  Parks  rendition  of  “The  Last  Hope”  closed 
our  first  regular  meeting. 

Fannie  Guthrie,  Secretary. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  three  weeks  ending  Oct.  26  1907.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality, 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

George  Hay 
Gibb  Palmer 
Alice  Carlton 
Frankie  Hawley 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Ola  Dicks 
Lucy  Kilbee 
Mabel  Bates 
Bessie  Sikes 
Robert  Terry 
Lula  Barfield 
Pearl  Alberry 
Preston  Holly 
Anthony  Tardo 
Luther  Albritton 
DeWitt  Lightsey 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


Does  not  it  look  like  Mr.  Hecker  was  doomed, 
and  not  the  sign-language? 

“Adieu,  ‘Great  Doomer’  Hecker,”  says  the 
sign-language,  which  goes  on  as  merrily  as  ever. 


Down  at  the  North  Carolina  school  there  is  no 
end  of  merriment  among  the  teachers.  We  notice 
that  Robert  Miller  has  been  the  host  at  candy-pullings 
and  on  “opossum  hunts.” 

A  dairy  department  has  been  added'  to  the 
industries  of  the  Mississippi  school,  and  Mr  Duncan 
A.  Cameron,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  has 
bjfen  put  in  charge.  Mr.  Cameron  took  a  course  in 
tffcat  branch  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Mississippi  school  has  landed  a  valuable  man  for  the 
place. 

It  is  said  that  St.  Olaf  college,  of  Northfield,  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  added  a  department  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  has  placed  Mr.  Lars  M.  Larson, 
founder  and  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
New  Mexico  school  for  the  deaf,  in  charge.  We 
shall  watch  this  new  venture  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest. —  The  Lone  Star. 

The  deaf  of  Kentucky  are  going  to  try  to  get  the 
next  legislature  of  that  state  to  change  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  school  and  want  them  to  place  it  among 
the  educational  institutions.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
and  we  hope  they  will  succeed.  This  school  has 
been  classed  with  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
state  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  been  succeeded  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Nebraska  school  by  Mr.  Cyrus  E.  White, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  school.  The 
change  it  is  said  was  made  for  political  reasons. 
Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  this  broad  land  shall 
jgffree  from  political  spoils.  We  are  glad  to  know, 
Wwever,  that  there  are  but  few  such  schools. —  Wis¬ 
consin  Times. 


The  following  story  was  clipped  from  an  ex¬ 
change  but  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  truthfulness:  “A 
story  of  extraordinary  deafness  was  unfolded  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  a  medical  society  in  Philadelphia. 
An  elderly  woman,  exceedingly  hard  of  hearing,  lived 
near  the  river.  One  afternoon  a  warship  fired  a 
salute  of  ten  guns.  The  woman,  alone  in  her  little 
house,  waited  until  the  booming  ceased.  Then  she 
smoothed  her  dress,  brushed  her  hair  back  in  a  quaint 
manner,  and  said  sweetly,  ‘Come  in.’  ” 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


Hallowe’en! ! 

“Many  ghosts  and  forms  of  fright 

Have  started  from  their  graves  tonight.” 

The  Florida  School  Herald  has  the  pleasure  of 
greeting  its  readers  in  a  new  dress.  It  also  has  new 
type. 

Did  you  know  it?  Mrs.  Ezell  and  Miss  Ferguson 
are  going  halves  on  a  tricycle  as  soon  as  they  can  ride 
a  bargain. 

When  our  fine  new  carriage  hit  the  town,  this 
is  what  we  heard,  “Hooray,  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb!” 

Has  Miss  Newell  been  to  town  yet?  Oh,  I 
forgot!  She  has  been  here  only  a  month.  Give  her 
one  more  for  it’s  a  good  mile. 

Let  us  hope  for  Miss  Crocker’s  sake  that  the 
price  of  lead  will  not  go  up.  She  deals  so  extensive¬ 
ly  in  one  of  its  product  these  days. 

Miss  T: — “How  would  you  punctuate  this  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘A  five  dollar  bill  blew  around  the  corner.’  ” 

Miss  G: — “I  would  make  a  dash  after  it.” 

Miss  Nettalien  Vanderpoel,  one  of  last  year’s 
graduates,  paid  her  Alma  Mater  a  visit  the  27th. 
She  promised  to  help  us  eat  turkey  next  month. 

The  teachers  of  the  North  Carolina  school  have 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Miller  for  their  entertainer,  and  he  is 
a  great  one,  they  say, — but  we  think  ours  are  ahead 
with  Mr.  Boggs. 

Teacher,  in  Latin:— “What  does  ‘tuba’  mean?” 

Alice: — “A  tub.” 

Her  reasoning  was  good.  If  rosa’  means  a 
rose,’  then  ‘tuba’  ought  to  mean  ‘a  tub.’” 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  boys  have  heretofore 
had  the  same  supervisor,  but  this  year  they  have 
separate  ones.  The  blind  have  Mr.  Beaty  for  theirs 
while  Mr.  Hendricks  still  dominates  over  the  deaf. 

“The  local  editor  may  use  his  pen 
Till  the  ends  of  fingers  are  sore; 

Yet  some  one  is  sure  to  say,  with  a  sneer, 

‘How  stale!  we’ve  heard  that  before.’  ” 

Norris  Holland  either  has  a  most  wonderful 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  a  St.  Augustine  specialist 
or  else  he  believes  the  day  of  miracles  has  returned. 
He  has  spread  the  report  that  Alice  Carlton  has  a 
pair  of  new  eyes. 

Two  of  our  lady  teachers,  Misses  Newell  and 
Teegarden,  enjoyed  the  pleasant  sensation  of  a  horse 
back  ride  last  Saturday.  We  haven’t  seen  them 
lately,  but,  perhaps,  it  is  because  they  are  sensitive 
over  the  “ease-and-grace”  of  movements  they  lost. 
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THE  CHILD'S  CREED. 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father, 

Who  made  us  every  one. 

He  made  the  earth  and  heaven, 
The  moon  and  stars  and  sun. 

All  that  we  have  each  day 
To  us  by  Him  is  given. 

We  call  Him  when  we  pray 
Our  Father  in  heaven. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 

The  Father’s  only  Son. 

He  came  to  us  from  heaven. 

And  loves  us  every  one. 

He  taught  us  to  be  holy 
Till  on  the  cross  He  died. 

And  now  we  call  Him  Savior, 

And  Christ  the  Crucified. 

— Selected. 

FROGGIE  ON  THE  LOG. 

There  was  a  little  froggie 
That  hopped  out  in  the  Spring; 
He  sat  upon  a  hollow  log 
And  then  he  tried  to  sing. 

But  his  voice  was  very  husky. 
And  he  couldn’t  sing  a  note, 

For  the  froggie  on  the  log 
Had  a  froggie  in  his  throat. 

— Selected. 


cA  LAMB. 

A  lamb  is  a  little  sheep. 

It  eats  grass. 

It  has  white  wool. 

It  has  fleece. 

It  can  bleat. 

It  is  gentle. 

It  has  a  stubby  tail. 

It  has  four  hoofs. 

It  has  a  tongue. 

It  has  two  eyes  and  two  ears. 

A  shepherd  takes  care  of  sheep. 
“Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 


And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  go.” 

A  CRUEL  HOY. 

Harold  threw  a  stone  at  his  squirrel.  The  stone 
broke  the  squirrel’s  back.  The  squirrel  limped.  It 
was  lame.  After  a  while,  it  died.  Harold  was  not 
sorry.  He  was  a  cruel  boy.  He  was  not  kind  to 
helpless  creatures. 

KATIE'S  RABBIT. 

Katie  had  a  pet  rabbit.  Its  fur  was  brown  but 
it  had  one  white  spot  on  the  tip  of  its  tail.  Katie 
called  her  rabbit  Spot.  She  lived  near  a  large  cotton 
field.  One  day  Katie  and  her  mother  were  walking 
in  the  cotton  field. 

“Look  at  that  cotton-boll!”  said  her  mother. 
“How  soft  and  white  the  cotton  is!  Pick  it  forme!  ” 
Katie  put  out  her  hand  to  pick  the  pretty  boll  of  cot¬ 
ton.  It  ran  away. 

Her  mother  laughed.  It  was  not  cotton.  It  was 
the  white  spot  on  her  rabbit’s  tail. — Adapted. 

LITTLE  WORKERS. 

Mary  was  an  idle  girl.  She  loved  to  play.  She 
did  not  like  to  work.  One  day  her  mother  was  busy. 
Mary  ran  away.  She  looked  for  some  playmates. 
She  met  a  squrriel  and  said,  “Come  play  with  me.” 
“No,  no,”  said  the  squirrel.  “I  am  too  busy  to  play. 
I  must  put  up  nuts  to  eat  in  the  winter.” 

Then  Mary  met  a  bee.  She  asked  “Have  you 
time  to  play  with  me?”  “No,  no,”  said  the  bee,  “I 
must  make  honey  for  little  children  to  eat.  I  have 
no  time  to  play.” 

Mary  felt  very  sad  but  she  went  on.  Soon  she 
met  a  bird.  “Please,  play  with  me.  I  am  so  lonely.” 
“No,  no,”  said  the  bird.  “I  am  making  a  nest.  Soon 
I  will  have  some  babies  to  feed.  I  cannot  stop  to 
play.” 

After  a  while  she  met  an  ant.  “I  know  you  will 
play  with  me,  ant,”  she  said.  “You  have  nothing  to 
do.”  But  the  little  ant  said,  “No,  no,  I  can’t  play 
today.  I  am  making  a  home  for  my  wife  and  child¬ 
ren.” 

Mary  could  not  find  any  one  as  idle  as  she.  She 
went  home  and  worked  very  hard  to  help  her  mother. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 


SOMEBODY  CARES. 

Somebody  knows  when  your  heart  aches, 

And  everything  seems  to  go  wrong; 

Somebody  knows  when  the  shadows 
Need  chasing  away  with  a  song. 

Somebody  knows  when  you’re  lonely, 

Tired,  discouraged,  and  blue; 

Somebody  wants  you  to  know  Him, 

And  know  that  He  dearly  loves  you. 

Somebody  cares  when  you’re  tempted, 

And  the  world  grows  dizzy  and  dim; 

Somebody  cares  when  you’re  weakest 
And  farthest  away  from  Him; 

Somebody  grieves  when  you’ve  fallen, 

Though  you  are  not  lost  from  His  sight; 

Somebody  waits  for  your  coming, 

Taking  the  gloom  from  your  night. 

Somebody  loves  you  when  weary; 

Somebody  loves  you  when  strong; 

Always  is  waiting  to  help  you, 

Watches  you,  one  of  the  throng 

Needing  His  friendship  so  holy, 

Needing  His  watch-care  so  true; 

His  name?  We  call  His  name  Jesus. 

His  people?  Just  I  and  just  you. 

— Fanny  Edna  Stafford. 

MYSTERY  OF  BOY’S  POCKET. 

[New  York  Times.] 

Anyone  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  get  at  the  statistics  will  find  the  figures 
don’t  lie  with  regard  to  the  number  of  things  a  small 
boy  can  get  into  his  pockets.  They  simply  give  out. 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  the  teacher  recently 
turned  her  sternest  gaze  toward  a  lively  12-year-old 
who  had  dropped  a  heavy  marble  on  the  floor  with  a 
thud  that  stopped  the  recitation.  At  the  moment  of 
her  intensest  scrutiny,  w7hen  the  urchin  was  doing  his 
level  best  to  feign  innocence,  a  diabolical  smaller 
marble  dropped  from  his  pocket  and  rolled  across  the 
floor  after  its  mate. 

That  settled  it.  Abashed  and  shrinking,  the 
culprit  came  forward.  At  the  command  to  remove 
every  article  in  his  pockets  he  hesitated.  He  held 
out  against  this  unexpected  outrage  upon  a  sacred 
institution  as  long  as  he  dared,  but  before  the  birch 
rod  began  its  fell  work  the  urchin  submitted. 

His  first  handful  contained  three  pieces  of  copper 
wire  (insulated),  one  piece  (not  insulated),  two  old 
purses,  a  suspender  fastening,  eleven  street  car 


transfers  and  a  tin  w'histle.  As  he  reached  again  a 
look  of  fiendish  joy  came  over  his  freckled  face.  One 
article  came  out.  It  was  a  live  mouse.  The  teacher 
clutched  her  skirts  nervously  while  it  was  being 
removed. 

Then  the  investigation  proceeded.  When  it  was 
over  116  articles  had  come  from  the  boy’s  pockets. 
They  are  catalogued  as  follows,  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned. 

Two  picture  cards,  one  shoelace,  one  tobacco 
sack,  one  piece  of  ribbon,  one  broken  watch,  four 
election  cards,  one  car  ticket,  seven  tobacco  cards, 
two  tobacco  tags,  one  tin  monkey,  one  fishhook,  one 
mirror  (broken),  one  good  mirror,  one  wooden  ax, 
one  Hooligan  pin,  two  screws,  one  rubber  washer, 
one  isinglass  card,  twro  buttons,  thirty-seven  agate 
stones,  seven  marbles,  two  books,  one  tobacco  cou¬ 
pon,  three  pieces  of  orange  peel,  two  blank  cartrid¬ 
ges,  one  loaded  cartridge,  three  corks,  one  pencil, 
two  matches,  one  key,  half  a  cigarette,  one  punched 
penny,  one  locket,  two  raisins,  one  broken  comb,  one 
cuff  pin  and  a  piece  of  candy. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT  WAS  OPERATED  IN 
GEORGIA. 

Hidden  awray  in  the  dusty,  musty  archives  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Phil.  Cook,  there  seems  to  be  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  that  the  first  steamboat  ever 
operated  in  the  wrorld  plied  the  Savannah  river  from 
Augusta  toward  Savannah,  and  was  the  invention 
and  property  of  William  Longstreet  and  Isaac  Briggs 
of  Georgia.  The  Longstreet  boat  antedated  the 
sailing  of  the  Clermont  by  seventeen  years. 


GO  TO  SCHOOL! 

The  school  is  the  field  or  garden  in  which  plants 
and  fruits  are  cultivated,  and  the  products  are  eter¬ 
nity. 

Have  you  your  children  in  school?  If  not,  why 
not?  It  is  wrong  to  deprive  them  of  education.  It 
will  serve  them  better  than  riches.  The  schools  are 
opened  to  all  children.  Every  parent  should  do  their 
duty  by  their  children.  Are  you  doing  it? 

We  must  educate  or  perish. 

Ignorance  is  and  has  always  been  a  curse. 

The  smallest  public  school  in  the  world  is  taught 
by  Charles  Bent,  of  Vilas  County,  Wisconsin.  He 
has  two  pupils. 


A  tramp  was  arrested  in  Fernandina  a  few  days 
ago  for  stealing  a  ride  in  a  Seaboard  Air  Line  car,  and 
was  arraigned  befor  Judge  Hall,  who  sentenced  him 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $5  or  serve  thirty  days.  The  tramp 
requested  a  screw-driver  from  the  Judge,  and  with 
it  drew  two  screws  from  the  heel  of  his  shoe  and 
took  from  it  a  $50  bill,  paid  his  fine  and  left  town. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress- making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  .School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  Id.  Walker,  President. 


SoHe  Agents 

Beri  OlSve  Oil  - 

Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 

Homeopathic  Remedies 

Murray’s  Oxygen 

P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 

Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  huyler’s 

Candies 

Newbro’s  herpicide 

Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 

Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

JOS.  T.  PACETTI  Sc  CO., 

Dealers  in 

HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 

Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

Opposite  Florida  House.  St.  Augustine,  FJa. 

J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  in  the  United  States. 

Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

i 

JNO.  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

tm  £$£€$  $1$0€  $£®R€ 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
Wf0  FINE  FOOTWEAR, 

45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lcnwest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

city  gates  house 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

G*ENER£tL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  ct  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 

King  and  Bay  Streets  THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

S'ineat  Quality  Soon's  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

- 

$t.  Augustin*  Grocery  go. 

“CUT  PRICE  &RQCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Up- to- Date  CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

A  Bakery  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  with  same  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 
the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 
country. 

Robt.  Mills. 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Dealer  In 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods  j 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 

1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1  \  g  phone 
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NOVEMBER. 

The  trees  have  lost  their  summer  green, 

And  spread  the  lawns  with  brown. 

And  Nature  shrinks  at  every  glance 
Of  old  November's  frown. 

The  frost  is  in  the  morning  air 
And  squirrels  that  scurry  by 
Are  telling  all  who  heed  the  call 
That  winter  days  are  nigh. — Selected. 

THE  FOSTER  CHILD. 

(Written  for  the  Herald  by  Alice  Carlton.) 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  certain  town 
in  Italy  a  family  by  the  name  of  Cassels. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassels  had  four  children — 
two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  names  of  the 
girls  were  Edna  and  Ilene  and  the  names  of 
the  boys  were  Ben  and  Willie.  Ilene,  Ben 
and  Willie  were  more  loved  by  their  parents  than 
Edna.  Edna  was  a  poor  crippled  girl.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  altogether  to  blame  for  not  loving  her  as 
one  of  the  others,  for  she  was  not  their  own  daughter 
nor  the  children’s  own  sister.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  an  infant  and  her  father  gave  her  to  Mrs. 
Cassels  to  raise,  paying  her  yearly  for  her  trouble. 
Edna  had  happened  to  an  accident  a  year  before 
which  left  her  a  cripple.  She  had  never  been  able  to 
give  up  her  crutches.  Her  adopted  sister  and  broth¬ 
ers  were  often  thoughtless  and  careless  of  her.  They 
did  not  treat  her  very  well.  However  Edna  bore  no 
malice.  She  Was  very  fond  of  all  and  especially  so 
of  Willie  who  always  seemed  to  care  more  for  her. 
Edna  could  not  play  much  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  the  children  did  not  love  her  more.  She  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  by  her  foster  parents,  who  kept 
her  only  because  of  the  regular  allowance.  Edna, 
though  younger  than  Ilene,  was  in  the  same  class  at 
school.  Edna  always  felt  the  least  bit  sorry  of  this 
because  she  knew  how  the  Cassels  felt  about  it. 
Edna  was  far  from  lazy.  She  was  continually  beg¬ 
ging  them  to  let  her  help  by  running  errands  and  in 
whatever  way  she  could.  She  was  very  far-seeing 
and  possessed  a  high  sense  of  justice.  Her  sister 
and  brothers  often  brought  her  their  quarrels  to  be 
settled.  Whenever  anything  went  wrong  she  was 
the  one  to  correct  it. 

A  few  years  elapsed  and  none  of  them  has 
changed  in  their  treatment  of  Edna  but  Will,  the 
older  boy.  Will  became  fond  of  Edna.  He  grew 
to  think  more  of  her  than  of  Ilene.  Seeing  how 
badly  she  was  neglected  and  scorned,  he  decided  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  soon,  what  at  first  he 


thought  to  be  his  duty,  he  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
pleasure  of  his  life.  Edna  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  change  and  it  was  truly  the  happiest  moment 
of  her  life.  Will  now  always  took  her  side  when 
Ben  or  Ilene  said  any  thing  improper  or  rude  to  or 
about  her.  Before  long  Edna  and  Will  loved  each 
other  dearly,  apparently  as  brother  and  sister.  Will 
saw  how  Edna  tried  to  be  useful  and  he  strove  to 
help  her.  The  parents  noticed  this  change  with 
jealousy.  They  regarded  her  as  even  more  of  a 
burden.  Ben  and  Ilene  soon  followed  Will’s  example 
and  became  more  thoughtful  and  kind  to  her  but 
Edna  still  was  not  happy.  She  would  have  loved  so 
much  to  win  her  parent’s  love.  One  day  Edna’s  own 
father  came  to  see  her,  after  many  years’  absence. 
She  had  grown  pretty  now  and  it  was  not  many 
minutes  before  she  had  won  his  heart.  He  had 
married  again,  a  pretty  sweet  woman  and  she  begged 
for  Edna  to  come  to  them.  She  wanted  a  companion 
and  knew  of  none  she  would  rather  have  than  Edna. 
With  little  persuasion  Edna  consented  to  go  back 
with  her  father — with  less  persuasion  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cassels  consented  to  give  her  up.  The  sister  and 
brothers  were  sad  and  lonely  without  her,  and  often 
thought  of  her  in  her  happy  home,  where  her  new 
mother  had  taken  her  to  her  bosom  in  spite  of  her 
affliction.  They  did  not  realize  until  then  how  much 
Edna  was  to  them  and  how  much  they  loved  her. 

Not  long  afterwards  Ben,  the  pride  of  his 
parents,  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  Burning 
with  fever  and  suffering  all  the  time  he  called  the  one 
name  “Edna.”  He  refused  to  be  quieted  until  she  was 
sent  for.  Edna,  full  of  love  for  Ben  and  ever  ready 
to  go  where  she  was  needed,  hastened  to  his  bedside. 
He  never  recovered.  He  died  with  her  hand  in  his 
and  her  name  on  his  lips.  The  parents  grieved  very 
much  over  the  loss  of  Ben  and  aftewards  Edna  held 
a  warm  place  in  their  hitherto  cold  hearts.  They 
asked  for  forgiveness  and  she  readily  gave  it.  Edna 
occasionally  paid  them  long  visits  and  always  found 
them  glad  to  see  her.  Will  always  seemed  more 
elated  over  her  visits  than  any  of  the  rest,  but  Edna 
wholly  unconscious  of  self  never  regarded  his  atten¬ 
tions  as  anything  more  than  brotherly. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  Ben’s  sad  death 
and  we  find  a  good  many  changes.  The  children 
have  all  grown  to  young  men  and  women.  Will  has 
become  a  noted  doctor.  Years  have  added  several 
grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  to  the  parents  and  foster 
parents,  but  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  in  Edna. 
She  has  been  entirely  cured  by  a  famous  doctor.  Her 
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crutches  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  She  still  makes 
more  frequent  visits  to  her  old  home.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  occasion  of 
her  life,  Edna  made  a  more  lengthy  visit  than  usual. 
While  she  was  there  Will  showed  more  plainly  than 
ever  how  very  much  he  thought  of  her;  and  when¬ 
ever  her  leaving  was  mentioned  he  seemed  a  little 
uneasy  as  if  he  would  like  to  say  something  to  her 
before  she  left.  On  the  eve  of  her  departure  she  was 
standing  near  a  roaring  fire  (for  it  was  in  winter 
time.)  She  and  Will  were  alone.  Both  seemed  sad¬ 
dened  over  the  prospect  of  tomorrow.  Will  felt  that 
he  must  say  what  he  so  long  wanted  to  tell  her.  He 
had  learned  to  love  Edna  far  more  than  a  sister. 
Soon  he  stood  up  beside  her  and  asked  if  she  loved 
him  only  as  a  brother.  She  looked  into  his  eyes  and 
understood  and  blushed.  And  he — well  never  mind 
that. 

THE  CHILD’S  SOUL  LIFE. 

(A  paper  read  at  the  November  Teachers’ Meeting  by  Miss  Lucille 
Ferguson.) 

What  is  so  wonderful  as  the  unfolding  of  a  young 
child’s  soul!  How  should  a  creature  stained  with 
sin  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  touch  this  miracle?  “It 
were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones.”  The  oculist  who  treats  the  most  sensitive 
organ  of  the  body  may  well  tremble  at  his  responsi¬ 
bility;  how  much  more  the  one  who  guides  the  soul  of  a 
little  child!  The  slightest  word  or  act  may  mar  its 
exquisite  beauty.  The  new  fallen  snow  in  its  glisten¬ 
ing  purity  is  not  more  beautiful,  and,  alas,  not  more 
sure  of  defilement!  Many  a  man  in  his  better 
moments  longs  for  the  purity,  the  faith,  the  clear 
vision  of  eternal  things,  of  his  early  childhood.  It 
was  then  that  true  wisdom  was  his,  and  with  his  hand 
in  that  of  his  Heavenly  Father  he  looked  forth  with 
dawning  wonder  on  the  mighty  universe.  If  all  the 
years  of  our  life  could  be  as  our  first  four  years  what 
a  creature  man  would  be!  an  angel  in  innocence, 
and  a  giant  in  wisdom  and  might.  There  are  a  few 
gifted  individuals  who  cling  to  the  riches  of  their 
childhood  and  will  not  let  them  go  at  any  price. 
These  are  our  poets  and  philosophers. 

I  want  to  speak  tonight  of  imagination.  I  think 
we,  as  teachers,  cannot  consider  a  more  important 
subject;  not  only  that  we  may  encourage  this  natural 
gift  of  childhood,  but  that  we  may  avoid  anything 
that  may  blunt  the  child’s  higher  nature.  There  is  a 
story  of  an  artist  who  wishing  to  present  to  the 
world  his  idea  of  Heaven,  painted  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  boy.  Long  afterwards  he  desired  to  por¬ 
tray  hell.  For  many  months  he  sought  throughout 
the  prisons  of  his  native  land  until  at  last  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  model,  one  whose  face  suggested  all  the 
evil  of  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  With 
horror  he  discovered  that  this  loathesome  creature 
had  degenerated  from  the  beautiful  child  who  had 


been  his  inspiration  many  years  before. 

Imagination  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
she  appropriates  and  invests  with  her  own  indivdu- 
ality  all  that  comes  to  her  cognizance,  and  creates 
from  this  knowledge  new  conceptions  which  bear 
the  imprint  of  her  identity.  Imagination  is  closely 
interewoven  with  spiritual  growth.  It  is  only  by 
imagination  that  we  can  appreciate  the  realities  of 
the  unseen  world.  Children  are  more  spiritual  than 
grown  people,  because  they  are  more  imaginative. 
The  laws  of  a  material  world  have  not  as  yet  fully 
imposed  their  fetters  upon  the  young  soul.  The 
child’s  horizon  is  not  bounded  by  three  score  years 
and  ten.  The  centuries  of  eternity  lie  but  spread 
before  him.  The  portal  to  the  other  world  does  not 
rise  up  as  a  mighty  barrier  at  which  the  heart  sick¬ 
ens  and  the  blood  freezes  in  the  veins.  The  prince 
in  the  fairy  tale  undergoes  marvelous  changes  with¬ 
out  losing  his  identity.  Death  is  to  the  child  just 
such  a  transformation,  as  easy  and  natural  as  the 
adventures  of  Alice  in  her  journey  through  Wonder¬ 
land.  Children  are  idealists.  It  is  only  in  later 
life  that  we  are  satisfied  with  what  is  imperfect.  A 
child  has  a  broken  doll,  one  whose  head  is  cracked, 
or  who  has  an  arm  or  a  leg  missing.  The  child 
either  invests  that  doll,  by  the  play  of  its  fancy,  with 
the  elements  of  perfection  thus  making  it  a  thing  of 
perfect  beauty,  or  it  is  cast  aside  as  worthless. 

We  as  teachers  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
encourage  the  poetry  and  ideality  in  the  child’s 
nature,  and  to  cultivate  the  divine  gift  a  imagina¬ 
tion.  Make  the  child  feel  that  there  is  an  infinite 
beauty  pervading  all  creation,  and  that  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  richness  of  his  own  nature  will  he 
appropriate  and  enjoy  this  beauty.  If  his  mind 
becomes  filled  with  this  idea  his  life  will  in  some 
degree  at  least  approach  perfection. 

Fairy  tales  are  of  great  educational  value.  They 
are  not  the  mere  collection  of  nonsense  for  children 
they  are  commonly  considered.  They  are  the  natur¬ 
al  gropings  of  the  human  soul  after  a  lost  heritage, 
yearnings  whose  fulfilment  is  possible  in  eternity. 
Hawthorne  is  a  splendid  writer  for  children.  His  sim¬ 
plest  writings  have  a  touch  of  spirituality  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  uplift  the  soul. 

“Poetry  is  the  language  of  imagination.”  Its 
very  essence  breathes  spirituality. 

The  simplicity  of  Bible  stories  and  the  idea  of  an 
omnipotent  being  working  for  the  individual  good  in 
the  slightest  detail  of  life  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
child’s  imagination.  Miracles  are  to  him  but  the  nat¬ 
ural  interests  of  the  Great  Father  in  his  earthly  chil¬ 
dren.  vSympathize  with  the  young  child  in  his  play 
of  fancy.  The  best  things  are  brought  out  by  human 
sympathy.  Lead  the  young  mind  on  in  its  glowing 
thought.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  richness  of  its 
conceptions.  Let  the  child  have  a  glimpse  of  your 
own  fancies.  Speak  to  him  soul  to  soul.  You  will 
thus  render  his  school  days  so  joyous  that  the  magic 
glow  of  their  memory  will  make  the  whole  life  beau¬ 
tiful. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
met  in  the  chapel  at  half  past  six  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  November  3rd,  1907. 

The  opening  prayer  was  signed  by  Grace  Hud¬ 
son,  and  then  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  and  they  were  adopted. 

The  opening  hymn,  "Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden,” 
was  nicely  signed  by  Frankie  Hawley  and  Minnie 
Clemons. 

The  leader’s  talk  was  given  by  Lorena  Sawyer. 

Stories  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  paper  were 
given  by  Sarah  Johnson,  Mary  Fraser,  Norris  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Charlie  Manire. 

The  second  hymn  was  signed  by  Amalia  Lorenz 
and  Virginia  Fulwood.  It  was  "Beautiful  Valley  of 
Eden.” 

Bible  verses  were  given  by  eight  pupils. 

Talks  were  given  by  Miss  Teegarden  and  Mr. 
Hendricks. 

The  closing  prayer  was  made  by  Raymond  Rou. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
chapel  at  half  past  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
November  10th,  1907. 

The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  Alice  Carlton 
and  then  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting. 

The  opening  hymn,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,” 
was  nicely  signed  by  Mary  Fraser  and  Roxie  Jordan. 
The  leader’s  talk  was  given  by  Minnie  Clemons. 

Stories  picked  from  the  Christian  Endeavor 
paper  were  given  by  Grace  Hudson,  Frankie  Hawley, 
and  Julius  Horowitz  and  George  Hay. 

Eight  of  the  members  recited  some  verses. 

The  second  hymn,  "Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden,” 
was  signed  by  Lilly  Holland  and  Lalla  Wilson. 

Interesting  talks  were  given  by  Mr.  Hendricks 
and  Miss  Teegarden. 

George  Hay  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  thirty-six  cents  collected. 

Sarah  Johnson  closed  the  program  with  a  prayer. 


The  program  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Sunday  evening,  the  17th,  was  opened  with  a  prayer 
by  George  Hay.  The  secretary  followed  with  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

Alice  Carlton  and  Lorena  Sawyer  signed  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee,”  after  which  Julius  Horowitz,  the 
leader  for  the  evening,  took  the  chair  and  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  "Wanted:  Men  for  Gideon’s  Band.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  illustrating  the  topic 
were  given  by  several  of  the  members. 


Gibbs  Palmer  and  Norris  Holland  gave  the 
second  hymn. 

After  a  little  business  Mary  Fraser  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  prayer. 

Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  nembers  of  the  Hendricks  Story  Telling 
and  Debating  Society  met  in  the  chapel  on  the 
Second  of  November.  The  roll  was  called  and  all 
the  members  were  found  to  be  present.  The  secre¬ 
tary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  which  were 
adopted. 

An  essay  was  given  by  Alice  Carlton. 

Stories  were  told  by  Sarah  Johnson,  Mary 
Fraser,  Frankie  Hawley,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Roxie 
Jordan,  Julius  Horowitz,  George  Hay,  Norris  Hol¬ 
land,  Raymond  Rou,  and  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Minnie  Clemons  signed  a  declamation. 

There  was  a  motion  to  have  the  name  of  the 
society  changed,  but  it  was  tabled  until  the  next 
meeting. 


The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  night  the 
Sixteenth  of  November. 

The  roll  was  called  and  found  all  the  members 
present  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  Norris  Holland,  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  a  long  and  interesting 
speech  about  Richard  I  of  England. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  was  Resolved,  That 
water  is  more  useful  than  fire.  Minnie  Clemons 
and  George  Hay  were  on  the  affirmative  side  while 
Roxie  Jordan  and  Norris  Holland  debated  for  the 
negative  side.  Frankie  Hawley,  Alice  Carlton  and 
Mr.  Hendricks,  who  were  the  judges,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  negative  side. 

News  in  brief  was  given  by  Frankie  Hawley. 

Grace  Hudson,  the  president,  asked  George  Hay, 
the  vice-president,  to  take  the  chair  while  she  went 
out  to  perpare  for  the  dialogue. 

JIumorous  stories  were  given  by  Sarah  John¬ 
son,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Midget  White,  Charlie  Manire 
and  Julius  Horowitz. 

Grace  Hudson,  Mary  Fraser  and  Virginia  Ful¬ 
wood  gave  an  amusing  dialogue. 

A  declamation,  "My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee,”  was 
given  by  Alice  Carlton. 

The  motion  by  Mr.  Hendricks  to  have  the  name 
the  society  changed,  which  had  been  tabled  at  the 
previous  meeting,  was  taken  up,  and  hereafter  the 
society  will  be  known  as  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society. 

The  critic’s  report  was  given  by  Alice  Carlton, 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  two 
weeks  hence.  Norris  Holland,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen, 

We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have  been. 
Since  Good,  though  only  thought,  has  life  and 
breath, 

God’s  life — can  always  be  redeemed  from  death; 
And  evil,  in  its  nature,  is  decay, 

And  any  hour  can  blot  it  all  away; 

The  hopes  that  lost  in  some  far  distance  seem, 
May  be  the  truer  life,  and  this  the  dream. 

— A.  A.  Proa  ter. 


PUPILS’  NOTES 

Mabel: — What  is  harmony? 

Ida: — Grits. 

Lola  Ashley  is  expected  to  return  after  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

Lucius  Emerson  expects  his  father  to  visit  him 
Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Parks  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Aycrigg  Hodge. 

Lilah  Walker  has  been  quite  sick,  but  is  now 
believed  to  be  recovering. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Carl  Culbreth,  we  have 
twenty-seven  pupils  in  our  department. 

Miss  Clark  spent  a  day  with  Mrs.  Walker,  and 
seemed  very  much  interested  in  our  work. 

All  sorts  of  wheels  in  style  are  here,  bicycles, 
tricycles,  tandems,  and  wheels  in  the  head! 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  rails  for  the  trolley 
line  have  been  brought  as  far  as  the  water  works. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Boggs  is  taking  a  course  in 
domestic  science,  since  we  see  him  in  the  kitchen  so 
often. 

Is  it  pay  day  that  has  at  last  taken  Miss  Newell 
to  town,  or  is  it  Brown’s  studio?  Four  sittings  for  a 
dollar ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  attended  the  reception  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  were  on  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  sixteenth,  Mr. 
Harry  Libby  left  for  Jacksonville,  where  he  will 
spend  a  fortnight  with  relatives. 

A  happy  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  accompanied  by 
the  teachers  of  this  department  spent  a  pleasant  day 
at  North  Beach  the  second  of  the  month. 

Ghosts  and  witches  were  very  much  in  evidence 
Hallowe’en.  The  pupils  enjoyed  a  social  hour  after 
study  hour,  and  were  much  delighted  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  pleasure. 


Willard  Bigelow,  who  was  delayed  in  coming  to 
school  on  account  of  sickness,  is  with  us  again.  Mrs. 
Bigelow  has  been  quite  sick,  but,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
is  now  recovering. 

Our  boys  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Scriptures. 
When  one  of  them  was  asked  to  give  the  story  of 
David  and  Goliath,  he  proceeded  to  tell  about  “Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk.” 

Our  Christian  Endeaver  Society  has  done  good 
work  this  month.  The  meetings  seem  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  all  the  members,  and  the  leaders  deserve 
credit.  The  collections,  too,  have  been  fair. 

During  tne  last  few  weeks,  Mr  Parks  has  been 
kept  busy  witlf  his  piano  tuning  and  repairing.  The 
old  gentleman  must  have  over  exerted  himself  with 
this  outside  work,  for,  as  we  remember,  he  tried  to 
get  his  name  on  the  sick-list  last  week. 

Teacher: — “Henry  II.  had  four  sons:  Henry, 
Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  John.  Henry  died  while 
fighting  against  his  father;  Geoffrey  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  killed;  and,  in  yesterday’s  lesson, 
we  read  of  King  Richard’s  death.  What  became  of 
John?” 

Pupil: — “He  is  still  alive.” 


MINUTES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL 
LYCEUM. 

On  the  evening  of  October  26th.,  President  Walker 
called  together  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  blind 
department,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  society. 
Mr.  Parks  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  business  proceeded  under  his  direction.  A 
corps  of  officers  was  elected.  The  officers  were  as 
follows:  Mr.  II.  W.  Beaty,  President;  Miss  Lula  Bar- 
field,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Robert  Terry,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Miss  Ferguson,  Critic;  Mr.  Preston 
Holly,  Monitor.  Two  committees  were  appointed 
by  the  president,  a  constitutional  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members,  to  draw  up  and  hold  in 
readiness,  a  constitution,  and  a  committee  of  three 
to  attend  to  the  society  hall.  The  program  for 
November  9th.,  was  then  read,  and  there  being  no 
further  bu  iness,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Our  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  the  evening  of  November  9th.  The  minutes 
were  read  and  the  roll  called.  The  constitution  was 
then  read  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to 
two.  The  program  was  rendered  and  enjoyed  by 
all.  After  the  critic’s  report,  miscellaneous  business 
was  taken  up.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
as  honorary  members:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss 
Guthrie,  Mr.  Parks  and  Harry  Libby.  There  being 
no  further  business,  the  monitors  report  was  called 
for,  and  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  November  23. 

R.  H.  Terry,  Sec’y. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  ! 

This  is  the  month  for  heavy  dews. 

Indian  Summer  still  keeps  us  company. 

The  weather  is  very  changeable  at  present. 

The  little  girls  are  learning  to  make  sofa-pillows. 

The  pupils  are  beginning  to  get  boxes  from 
home. 

Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  will  get  Thanksgiving 
boxes. 

Nettalien  Vanderpoel  sent  her  picture  to  us  last 
Sunday. 

Raymond  Rou  cut  his  hand  very  badly  one  day 
this  week. 

Ask  Miss  Thomason  about  the  quail  she  got  the 
other  night. 

Some  of  the  little  girls  are  hoping  to  get  Teddy 
Bears  Xmas. 

Bessie  Sikes’  mother  may  move  to  Live  Oak, 
Florida  soon. 

We  expect  to  have  several  visitors  with  us 
Thanksgiving. 

Carl  Culbreth  has  entered  school.  He  is  in  the 
blind  department. 

There  are  more  girls  and  boys  here  already  than 
we  had  last  year. 

We  have  named  our  society  “The  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society.’’ 

Some  of  the  girls  are  thinking  of  having  their 
pictures  taken  soon. 

I  wonder  how  we  will  feel  after  Thanksgiving 
has  come  and  gone. 

Hands  are  at  work  now  paving  the  street  between 
the  school  and  town. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pope,  one  of  our  former  pupils,  made 
us  a  visit  not  long  ago. 

A  number  of  the  girls  are  buying  cloaks.  They 
must  expect  winter  weather. 

Lilah  Walker,  after  a  long  illness,  is  up  now  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  her  out  again. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  a  fine  wheel.  He  went  to  South 
Beach  last  Sunday  afternoon  on  it. 

Max  Wetherby  and  Raymond  Rou  were  delight¬ 
ed  to  get  boxes  from  home  recently. 

Fanny  Varnes  got  a  nice  box  from  home  last 
Saturday.  She  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

The  stores  are  full  of  pretty  Christmas  presents. 


We  feel  sure  Santa  Claus  will  be  here  before  very 
long. 

Mr.  Boggs  treated  himself  to  a  nice  box  of 
oranges.  He  was  very  generous  with  them. 

Mr.  Boggs  is  waiting  for  the  full  moon,  so  he 
can  give  the  lady  teachers  a  moonlight  row  in  his 
boat. 

Anita  and  Herman  Morris  are  coming  to  school 
in  a  few  days.  We  will  all  be  glad  to  see  them  once 
more. 

Sarah  Johnson’s  mother  will  come  to  see  her 
Thanksgiving.  She  will  no  doubt  be  very  glad  to 
see  her. 

Miss  Guthrie  received  a  telegram  this  morning, 
saying  that  her  brother  had  died.  We  all  extend  our 
sympathy  to  her. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  has  given  us  passes  to  his  moving 
picture  concert  next  Friday.  We  are  sure  we  shall 
enjoy  the  pictures. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  bad 
colds,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  none  of  them  are  sick 
enough  to  be  in  bed. 

Miss  Jennie  Lou  Thomason  sprained  her  ankle 
a  few  days  ago.  She  was  unable  to  walk  for  several 
days,  but  is  all  right  now. 

Alice  Carlton  was  much  surprised  when  she  re¬ 
ceived  ten  dollars  from  her  brother  Daniel.  She 
says  she  feels  very  rich  now. 

Misses  Teegarden,  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Hendricks 
are  “early  birds”  these  days.  They  take  a  walk 
every  morning  before  breakfast. 

Ardine  Norris  Holland  suffered  several  days  last 
week  with  the  toothache.  We  are  glad  that  Dr. 
Young  has  found  and  removed  the  cause. 

We  hear  astonishing  reports  about  Eugenia 
Wilson,  one  of  our  last  year  graduates.  We  are 
eager  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  true  and  if  so, 
who  is  the  lucky  boy. 

Mr.  Boggs  is  so  very  generous  that  he  is  always 
giving  oranges  and  tangerines  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  We  think  that  he  must  have  a  large  share  in 
Mr.  Hildreth’s  orange  grove. 

The  large  boys  gave  the  girls  an  oyster-party 
last  Saturday  night.  They  roasted  and  ate  the  oys¬ 
ters  in  the  yard.  After  they  had  eaten  all  they 
could,  they  had  a  good  time  playing  games  around 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Hendricks  and  Julius  Horowitz  went  hunting 
last  Friday.  Mr.  Hendricks  either  thought  he  needed 
some  practice  in  shooting,  or  he  was  afraid  his  gun 
would  get  rusty.  He  proved  such  a  good  target 
shooter  we  think  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  the  captain  of 
“a  militia.” 
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We  extend  thanks  to  our  exchanges  for  the 
many  nice  things  said  about  the  October  issue  of  the 
Herald. 

\! /  \V 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  man  who  is  loud 
in  voice  in  regard  to  injustice  done  him  by  others  con¬ 
victs  himself  by  his  own  demeanor? 

\f>  if/ 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  Rocky  Mountahi 
Leader ?  We  have  not  seen  a  copy  this  year.  Please, 
brother  Milligin,  put  us  on  your  exchange  list, 
if/  if/ 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  article  publish¬ 
ed  on  the  second  page  of  this  issue  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Lucille  Ferguson,  one  of  our  teachers  in  the 
blind  department.  This  article  was  read  at  the  No¬ 
vember  Teachers’  Meeting. 

it/  it/ 

“Combined  System”  and  “Combined  Method” 
seem  to  be  phrases  to  juggle  with  at  present.  Take 
your  choice — you  can  work  as  well  under  one  as  the 
other.  Do  the  schools  use  the  Combined  System 
Method  or  the  Combined  Method  System? 

it/  it/ 

From  one  of  our  late  exchanges  we  learn  that 
the  Mississippi  school  for  the  deaf  has  been  closed 
on  accout  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  and  diph¬ 
theria.  The  school  has  our  sympathy  and  we  hope 
that  the  diseases  will  be  of  the  mild  type,  confined  to 
very  few  and  without  fatal  results,  and  that  the 
school  will  soon  re-open  again. 

it/  it/ 

In  all  probability  the  work  on  our  new  building 
will  commence  early  in  the  spring,  either  March  or 
April.  It  has  been  intimated  in  a  jocose  spirit  that 


the  pupils  will  be  like  unto  Byron’s  old  prisoner — 
that  we  have  been  in  our  old,  cramped  buildings  so 
long,  a  change  into  new  and  commodious  quarters 
would  be  such  a  sudden  and  great  change  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  would  long  for  our  “oldhome”  again.  But 
this  possibility  will  not  deter  one  and  all  from  joy¬ 
fully  and  gladly  trying  the  experiment? 

\t/  \t/ 

On  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  brother, 
Miss  Guthrie  was  lately  called  home,  and  a  few  days 
later  wired  her  resignation  on  account  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  mother  whom  the  shock  of  her.  brother’s 
death  had  left  in  a  serious  condition.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  we  accepted  her  resignation, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  fill 
her  place.  By  her  kindness  and  gentleness,  combi¬ 
ned  with  a  sweet  degree  of  positiveness,  she  won  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all. 

We  will  announce  her  successor  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper. 

vt/  vf> 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Deaf  will  be  held  sometime  next  summer 
at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Ogden,  Utah.  This 
meeting  should  have  been  held  last  summer,  but  on 
account  of  the  absence  from  this  country  of  Drs. 
Gallaudet  and  Crouter  who  were  visiting  in  foreign 
lands,  and  also  on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  which  was  held  at 
Norfolk,  the  meeting  was  postponed  until  next  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  now  until  next  summer, 
but  we  hope  to  be  present  and  meet  and  mingle  with 
our  friends  and  return  home  fall  of  new  ideas  for 
our  school. 

At  the  coming  convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  to  be  held  next  summer  it  has  been  intimated 
that  Dr.  Gallaudet,  full  of  years  and  honors,  will  not 
allow  his  name  to  be  presented  again  for  president 
of  the  convention,  which  position  he  has  held,  we 
believe,  since  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
and  justly  so,  by  his  pre-eminence  as  the  leading 
educator  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  Stales.  We  trust 
this  rumor  is  without  foundation  and  that  the  good 
Doctor  will  continue  for  many  years  yet  to  come  to 
wield  the  gavel  in  his  graceful  and  inimitable  style. 
If  however  the  report  is  true  and  he  desires  that  this 
most  honorable  mantle  fall  upon  other  shoulders 
than  his,  who  will  be  the  honored  one?  This  will  be 
the  greatest  honor  conferred  upon  any  man  in  the 
profession  in  nearly  fifty  years.  Let  the  honor  full 
upon  him  who  deserves  it  most. 

Hi  \»/ 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  that  rare  gift,  the 
gift  of  expressing  ones  ideas  in  choice  English,  in 
deaf  pupils  especially  when  the  pupil  is  born  deaf 
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or  has  lost  its  hearing  in  infancy  and  has  absolutely 
no  idea  of  the  sounds  of  words.  Helen  Keller  pos¬ 
sesses  this  gift  to  a  rare  degree,  although  doubly 
handicapped — being  both  deaf  and  blind. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an 
original  story  by  one  of  our  deaf  pupils,  a  young 
lady  of  seventeen,  who  has  been  in  school  hardly 
nine  years  all  told.  This  composition  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Herald,  or  in  fact  for  publication;  but 
was  a  part  of  the  regular  school  routine  work  and 
was  handed  in  to  the  teacher  as  such.  The  story  is 
printed  just  as  it  was  written  with  not  over  half  a 
dozen  slight  corrections. 

This  young  lady  lost  her  hearing  in  infancy, 
vt/  vf/ 

While  we  have  no  iron-clad  rule,  yet  we  beg  of 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  not  to  ask  for  them  to  come 
home  Christmas.  Our  term  is  short  and  we  give  only 
on  day  holiday,  Christmas  day,  and  the  next  day  all 
are  back  at  work  again  and  any  absences  in  the 
classes  work  a  hardship  not  only  upon  the  absentee 
upon  returning  in  catching  up  with  the  class,  but  also 
upon  the  teacher  and  pupils  who  remain.  Besides  it 
is  not  at  all  safe  for  our  deaf  and  blind  children  to 
travel  during  the  holidays  when  trains  are  crowded 
and  late  and  accidents  liable  to  happen  at  any  time. 
We  assure  all  parents  that  every  one  connected  with 
the  school  will  do  his  or  her  best  to  see  that  every 
child  has  a  happy,  happy  Christmas.  Festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion  will  be  planned  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all. 

To  the  above  objections  to  allowing  our  pupils 
to  go  home,  may  be  added  the  most  serious  one  of 
all,  that  is  the  returning  pupils  bringing  back  some 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  and  a  general  epi¬ 
demic  spreading  through  the  whole  school, 
vi/ 

With  Hecker’s  retirement  from  the  profession 
and  Harris  Taylor’s  decadence  into  the  lecture  field, 
the  editors  of  the  school  papers  are  put  to  it  this 
year  for  something  to  write  about.  With  no  “doom¬ 
ing”  from  Hecker  and  no  “funny  squibs”  from 
Taylor,  the  lesser  light  editors  have  a  hard  time  in 
getting  up  sufficient  copy  for  their  columns.  This  of 
course  does  not  affect  Bro.  Blattner;  for  he  would 
keep  on  writing  long  editorials  whether  any  other 
paper  was  published  or  not.  It  does  not  affect  The 
California  News  man.  He  so  dotes  on  the  infelicities 
of  the  English  language,  a  theme  of  '  sufficient 
proportions  to  keep  him  busy  for  several  generations 
yet  to  come.  Smith,  of  the  Companion ,  and  Brother 
Laurens,  of  the  Leaf ,  are  so  deeply  stuck  in  the 
sign  vs.  anti-sign  quagmire  that  we  doubt  if  they 
could  get  out  if  they  wanted  to.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
it,  so  let  them  alone.  The  Mt.  Airy  World  is  so  busy 
at  all  times  taking  care  of  its  dignity  (it  is  painful  at 


times)  that  it  has  about  as  big  a  job  as  it  can  handle 
without  noticing  what  the  other  school  papers  are 
saying. 

To  these  editors  the  passing  of  Hecker  and  Tay¬ 
lor  is  no  more  or  less  than  a  passing,  but  to  those  of 
feeble  fame  their  passing  means  a  great  loss,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  had  relied  upon  their  pens  so  long 
to  help  fill  out  our  columns. 

0/ 

Present  attendance  ninety-six !  The  100-mark 
will  be  reached  soon.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
school  in  the  past  year  is  very  gratifying,  especially 
so  as  no  field  work  has  been  done.  We  feel  that  the 
growth  of  the  school  is  based  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  work  done  here  and  a  general  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  system  of  schooling  and  training.  As  a 
partial  proof  of  this  statement  we  cite  the  fact  that 
we  have  one  pupil  this  year  whose  parents  have 
been  sending  her  to  a  school  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  state  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  another 
pupil,  admitted  this  term,  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose 
parents  have  for  years  refused  to  send  him  to  school 
for  what  appeared  to  them  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons.  Added  to  these  facts  are  several  others,  be¬ 
sides  encouraging  letters  generally  received  from  the 
parents  of  our  pupils,  which  make  the  teachers  and 
officers  know  and  feel  that  their  work,  tedious  and 
laborious  though  it  is,  has  the  commendation  of 
all  and  that  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  school  is 
extending  every  day  and  more  and  more  of  Florida’s 
deaf  and  blind  children  are  receiving  that  greatest 
boon  to  any  living  creature — an  education. 

vt/  \l/ 

In  looking  over  application  files  for  the  selection 
of  teachers,  the  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  should  be  careful  to  remember  that  before  all 
other  qualifications  the  prospective  teacher’s  character 
is  the  fundamental  requisite.  This  must  be  above 
reproach  in  all  things.  Milton’s  words  about  the 
poetic  power  are  specially  true  in  regard  to  the  power 
to  teach.  “He  who  would  not  be  frustrate,”  said  the 
great  poet,  “of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in 
laudable  things  must  himself  be  a  true  poem.”  He 
who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  teach  well 
at  any  time  ought  himself  to  be  a  lofty  exemplar  of 
the  virtues  he  would  impress  upon  his  pupils. 

It  is  so  often  the  case  that  an  application  is  re¬ 
ceived,  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  meaningless  testi¬ 
monials,  and  without  any  careful  or  painstaking  ef¬ 
fort  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  every  application — 
the  applicant’s  character — he  or  she  is  appointed.  We 
know  blunders  have  been  made  along  this  line  and 
few  more  will  perhaps  be  made,  but  as  the  years  pass 
by  applicants  will  find  that  the  requirements  under 
this  fundamental  head  are  becoming  more  and  more 
exacting. 
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WHY  HER  SALARY  WAS  NOT  RAISED. 

She  was  always  late. 

She  was  always  finding  fault. 

She  was  fonder  of  watching  the  clock  than 
teaching. 

She  never  prepared  lessons  for  the  next  day. 

She  did  not  put  her  whole  soul  into  her  work. 

She  ruined  her  ability  by  always  half  doing 
things. 

She  always  depended  on  the  judgment  of  others 
and  not  her  own. 

Her  blunders  did  not  serve  as  stepping  stones 
to  better  work. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  year  her  salary  was  not 
raised. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  Teachers’  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  November,  25th.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  He  asked  that 
a  secretary  be  elected.  Miss  Guthrie,  the  former 
secretary,  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in  the 
school  on  account  of  a  recent  sorrow  in  her  family. 
Miss  Newell  was  elected  to  the  office. 

The  first  number  of  the  evening’s  program  was 
an  interesting  talk  by  President  Walker.  He  first 
referred  to  Miss  Guthrie’s  sorrow,  expressing  his 
sympathy,  and  regretting  her  resignation  as  teacher 
in  the  school. 

The  second  number  was  a  paper  from  the  facile 
pen  of  Miss  Ferguson.  In  a  most  delicate  manner, 
she  handled  the  subject  of  The  Child’s  Soul  Life, 
which  is  published  on  the  2nd  page  of  this  issue. 

M  rs.  Walker  then  favored  the  meeting  by  reading 


a  very  beautiful  selection,  entitled  “The  Fire  Build¬ 
ers.” 

At  this  point,  the  president  asked  that  every 
member  bring  one  question  for  the  query  box  at  the 
next  meeting. 

A  quartette,  “Sweet  and  Low,”  sung  by  Misses 
Teegarden  and  Thomason,  and  Messrs.  Parks  and 
Beaty,  closed  the  evening’s  program. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  unani¬ 
mously  consented  to  adopt  resolutions  of  sympathy 
for  Miss  Guthrie, 

The  president  appointed  a  committee  of  three  for 
this  purpose.  The  president  also  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  Miss  Thomason,  Miss  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  Parks,  to  arrange  a  program  for  next  month. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Nettie  Newell,  Sec’y. 

Whereas ,  it  has  been  necessary  for  Miss  Fannie 
Guthrie  to  resign  her  position  as  teacher  in  the 
school,  we,  the  undersigned,  draw  up  the  following 
resolutions  in  her  behalf. 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  in  the  name  of  the  school 
hereby  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Miss  Guthrie 
in  her  recent  sorrow,  and  ask  that  she  receive  the 
needed  strength  to  sustain  her  in  her  grief. 

Resolved,  Second,  that  we  express  our  regrets 
that  followed  the  knowledge  of  her  resignation. 

Resolved,  Third,  that  a  copy  of  said  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Miss  Guthrie,  and  that  they  be  published 
in  the  Herald,  and  that  they  be  set  down  in  the 
secretary’s  minute  book. 

|  Jennie  L.  Thomason 
Committee-  E.  J.  Hendricks 
i  R.  L.  Parks 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  three  weeks  ending  Nov.  23,  1907.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Roxie  Jordan 
Gracie  Griffin 
Lorena  Sawyer 
Frankie  Hawley 
Herbert  Wright 
Virginia  Fulwood 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Lula  Barfield 
Willie  Barrow 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


A  runaway  boy  from  the  Vancouver,  Wash., 
school  was  run  down  by  a  railroad  train  and  killed 
while  walking  on  the  track  to  his  home. —  Wisconsin 
Times. 

Dr.  Crouter,  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  completed 
his  fortieth  year  as  head  of  that  school  last  October. 
Very  few  schools  can  boast  of  heads  of  such  length 
of  service. 

The  Ohio  School  football  team  recently  had  the 
unique  experience  of  playing  a  game  with  their  sight¬ 
less  brothers  from  the  school  for  the  blind.  The 
deaf  boys  won  by  a  score  of  26  to  0. —  Wis.  Times. 


Supt.  Connor  of  the  Georgia  school  takes  his 
teachers  out  on  possum  hunts,  leading  the  chase 
himself.  He  enjoys  showing  his  teachers  a  good 
time  outside  the  school-room  quite  as  much  as  he 
does  helping  and  directing  them  in  the  strenuous 
.  work  inside  of  it. — Standard. 


“People  make  just  as  much  advancement  with¬ 
out  an  education  as  those  who  do  have,”  is  the  ex¬ 
cuse  given  for  disregarding  the  compulsory  law  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  by  the  parents  of  three  deaf 
children  in  North  Dakota.  The  case  was  settled  in 
the  court  where  the  parents  were  fined,  but  they  de¬ 
clared  that  they  will  move  out  of  the  state  before 
they  would  obey  the  law. 

Uncle  Sam  has  debarred  the  deaf  from  civil  ser¬ 
vice  employment  in  the  future.  There  are  now  in  his 
employment  many  deaf  persons  who  are  on  equal 
standing  with  their  hearing  brethren.  The  unjust¬ 
ness  of  the  rule  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  and  The 
Puget  Sound  Association  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  taking 
steps  in  this  direction.  Other  Associations  ought  to 
follow  its  example  and  help  pull  down  Teddy’s  Big 
Stick  upon  the  rule  and  square  it. 

The  census  takers  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1903  reported  about  a  thousand  deaf-mutes  on  the 
Islands,  and  Llncle  Sam  called  for  a  teacher  to  go 
there  to  teach  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Miss  Delight  Rice  was  contracted  for  the  job  and 
sailed  for  the  Islands  last  year.  Now  reports  come 
to  the  States  that  she  has  been  able  to  locate  only 
one  and  a  lonely  one  deaf-person  on  the  Islands. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  census  takers  could  only 
speak  Spanish  and  every  Jap  they  ran  across  who 
could  not  speak  their  language  was  clapped  down  as 
deaf  and  dumb.  However  Miss  Rice  is  holding 
Uncle  Sam  down  to  his  contract,  teaching  her  one 
pupil  and  having  a  good  time. 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


Force!  Who  likes  it? 

Leave  your  order  for  your  spring  straw  hat  with 
Miss  Teegarden. 

If  you  want  any  thing  from  Miss  Newell  on 
Christmas  you  will  either  have  to  hustle  the  electric 
car  company  or  help  dig. 

For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Flagler  has  been 
remembering  our  school  with  a  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
but  this  year  he  did  not. 

Mrs.  Parks  was  called  very  suddenly  to  her  old 
home,  Tacoma,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
Dr.  Walkup.  She  has  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
school. 

Last  Friday  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Miss 
Bessie  Walker,  a  former  teacher  here,  and  wife  of 
Supt.  Walker  of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf, 
was  chronicled.  We  extend  to  her  and  him  our  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  loss. 

The  much-talked-of  street  car  line  on  San 
Marco  Avenue  seems  now  about  to  be  realized. 
Rails  have  been  hauled  and  poles  for  the  over  head 
line  have  been  put  down  beyond  our  school  and  it  is 
hoped  the  cars  will  go  that  far. 

Miss  Guthrie,  who  went  home  last  week  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  her  brother,  wired  to  Pres. 
Walker  last  Monday  that  she  has  decided  not  to 
return  this  year.  This  was  altogether  unexpected 
and  is  regretted  by  her  many  friends  here,  but  the 
best  wishes  of  all  go  with  her. 

During  the  National  Convention  of  the  Deaf  at 
Jamestown  many  of  the  deaf  stopped  at  a  hotel  own¬ 
ed  by  a  Mr.  St.  Clair.  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  now  in 
town  running  a  moving  picture  show,  and  remember¬ 
ing  the  favor  the  deaf  did  him  at  Jamestown,  he  in¬ 
vited  the  entire  school  out  last  Friday  to  see  his 
show.  He  has  our  thanks. 

Here  is  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Ferguson 
to  Miss  Thomason. 

If  manikin’s  a  little  man, 

As  you  will  all  agree, 

And  lambkin  is  a  little  lamb, 

Why  then  of  course  you  see 
That  Hopkins  is  a  little  hop, 

With  flowers  all  fringed  in  white, 

A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 

As  precious  as  the  light. 

And  as  the  hops  are  to  the  yeast, 

To  make  it  keep  so  swell; 

So  Hopkins’  love  is  to  the  heart 
In  which  it  comes  to  dwell. 
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A  MORNING  PRAYER. 

“Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night, 

And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 

For  rest,  and  food,  and  loving  care, 

And  all  that  makes  the  day  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 

To  be  to  others  kind  and  good; 

In  all  we  do  in  work  or  play, 

To  love  Thee  better  every  day. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  SURPRISE. 

It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  alone.  Her  four  little  children  were  in 
bed.  Mrs.  Stevens  was  very  sad.  She  could  not 
buy  a  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  soft  knock  on  the  door. 
She  opened  the  door.  She  did  not  see  anyone.  She 
found  a  basket  on  the  door-step.  She  took  it  in  the 
house.  .She  found  a  big  turkey  in  it.  She  was  very 
happy.  Some  kind  friend  gave  it  to  her.  The 
friend  wanted  to  surprise  her. 

TOT  AND  THE  TURKEY  GOBBLER. 

Tot  was  a  little  boy.  He  had  a  new  pair  of  red 
stockings.  He  was  very  proud  of  them.  He  went 
out  into  the  barn-yard.  He  wanted  to  show  his 
stockings  to  the  turkeys  and  chickens.  An  old  tur¬ 
key  gobbler  was  there.  It  did  not  like  Tot’s  red 
stockings.  It  snapped  at  them.  Poor  Tot  was 
frightened.  He  ran  to  the  house.  He  fell.  His 
head  went  into  the  water-pan.  He  screamed  loudly. 
His  mother  heard  him.  She  drove  the  turkey  away. 
She  carried  Tot  into  the  house. — Adapted. 

THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

A  long  time  ago  some  people  came  to  America. 
They  were  called  Pilgrims.  They  came  in  a  ship 
from  England. 

It  was  very  cold.  They  built  some  houses  and 
a  church.  They  did  not  have  much  to  eat. 

In  the  spring  it  grew  warm.  The  people  plant¬ 
ed  many  different  kinds  of  seeds.  The  seeds  grew. 
Soon  they  had  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat. 

The  people  were  very  happy.  In  •  November 
they  went  to  the  church  and  thanked  God.  They 


called  it  “Thanksgiving  Day.” 

We  have  a  "Thanksgiving  Day”  every  year. 
It  is  always  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November. 

"How  pleasant  is  Saturday  night, 

When  I’ve  tried  ail  week  to  b$  good, 

Not  spoken  a  word  that  was  bad, 

And  obliged  everyone  that  I  could.” 

"Three  little  kitties  with  snow-white  feet, 
Three  little  mouses  a  piece  did  eat, 

How  many  mice  did  it  take  for  their  meat, 

And  all  the  kitties  have,  how  many  feet? 

WHAT  THANKSGIVING  BRINGS. 

“Cartloads  of  pumpkins  as  yellow  as  gold, 
Onions  on  silvery  strings. 

Shining  red  apples  and  clusters  of  grapes, 

Nuts  and  a  host  of  good  things, 

Chickens  and  turkeys  and  fat  little  pigs; 

These  are  what  Thanksgiving  brings.” 

GUESS  WHAT  I  AM. 

I  live  in  the  woods. 

My  fur  is  gray. 

My  fur  keeps  me  warm. 

I  have  a  long,  bushy  tail. 

I  have  sharp  teeth. 

I  can  eat  nuts. 

In  the  fall,  I  gather  nuts. 

I  keep  them  for  the  winter. 

I  live  in  a  hollow  tree. 

THE  GOBBLER. 

The  turkey,  in  the  barn-yard, 

Was  getting  very  fat, 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  coming, 

And  all  remember  that. 

Daily  the  children  watched  him, 

Daily  he  fatter  grew, 

Till  Thursday  morning  came  round, 

And  he  was  ready  too. 

Sadly  he  thought  of  his  future. 

And  sadly  he  said,  “You  see 
I’ve  gobbled,  gobbled  all  my  life 
And  now  you  gobble  me.” 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

This  is  my  busy  day. 

School  closed  May  28th. 

We  left  for  home  the  29th. 

I  arrived  home  safe. 

My  aunt  Emma  met  me  at  the  depot. 

I  was  glad  to  go  home. 

Aly  parents  and  my  friends  were  glad  to  see  me. 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  vacation. 

I  was  not  idle.  I  found  work. 

On  July  5th  I  went  to  Pablo  Beach. 

I  took  a  plunge  in  the  surf. 

Pablo  Beach  is  a  beautiful  place. 

It  has  many  pretty  attractions. 

I  enjoyed  the  trip. 

I  go  to  Pablo  Beach  every  summer. 

It  is  not  far  from  Jacksonville. 

The  fare  is  50  cents. 

My  papa  was  in  Tampa  all  the  summer. 

He  found  employment  there. 

He  is  a  brick-mason. 

Aly  brother  James  is  at  Eatonville  in  school. 
Eatonville  is  a  negro  town.  It  is  in  Orange  Co. 
I  returned  to  school  Oct.  1st. 

I  was  delighted  to  return  to  school. 

Lula  Stewart  was  the  first  arrival. 

She  came  Sept.  30th. 

Cary  A.  White  is  a  new  deaf  boy. 

He  and  Page  are  brothers. 

He  is  the  smallest  boy  in  school. 

Sidney  Jackson,  a  blind  boy,  was  the  last  arrival. 
He  returned  Nov.  11th. 

He  was  detained  by  sickness. 

The  nutting  season  is  at  hand. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  we  go  to  the  woods  for 
nuts. 

Sometimes  the  deaf  boys  go  to  the  bay  and 
gather  oysters. 

They  roast  them  in  the  yard  on  a  rack  and  eat 
them. 

They  are  delicious.  We  had  an  oyster  roast 
Saturday  night  Nov.  9th. 

Monday  night  Oct.  29th  Rev.  O.  J.  Whildin  came 
here.  He  told  some  interesting  stories. 

We  thanked  him. 

Sunday  Nov.  10th  my  papa  came  here. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 

He  brought  me  a  box  of  fruit  and  cake.  I  enjoy¬ 
ed  it  very  much. 

He  gave  me  50  cents.  I  went  with  him  to  the 
city  to  visit  some  friends. 

He  returned  to  Jacksonville  Monday  morning. 


The  first  rain  for  November  came  Tuesday  the 
12th. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Nov.  13th,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  from  80  to  50. 

This  was  the  coldest  day  we  have  had. 

President  Roosevelt  designated  Thursday,  Nov. 
28th,  as  Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  have  had  many  things  to  be  thankful  for. 

AVe  will  have  our  Thanksgiving  Day  exercises 
as  usual. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  is  reading  the  Life  and  Time  of 
Frederick  Douglass  to  the  blind  pupils. 

They  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Emerson  Alexander. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

“We  want  an  education  that  shall  develop  the 
whole  man — all  his  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
powers  should  be  drawn  out  and  trained  and  fitted 
for  doing  good  service  in  the  battle  of  life.  AVe 
want  wise  heads  but  also  skilled  hands.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  not  only  for  men  of  knowledge, 
but  for  men  of  skill  in  every  department  of  human 
activity.  The  tendency,  then,  in  modern  education 
should  be  toward  the  practical.  AA^e  must  have  less 
work  and  more  of  the  shop  and  the  garden;  more  of 
valuable  time  should  be  given  to  work  relating  to 
the  anticipated  occupation  of  life,  and  less  to  non- 
essentials.  In  the  city  school,  manual  training,  bot¬ 
any,  economics,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing  can  be  studied.  In  the  country  schools  a 
knowledge  of  gardening,  agriculture  and  animal  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  added  to  the  so-called  higher  stud¬ 
ies. —  Calvin  M.  Woodward ,  St.  Louis. 

READ!  READ!  READ! 

People  will  talk,  talk,  talk  all  of  the  time  about 
many  persons,  places  and  things.  This  has  always 
been  so.  Maybe  it  will  never  be  otherwise.  The 
thing  is  to  have  all  of  this  talk  so  directed  and  enrich¬ 
ed  by  wholesome  information  about  persons,  places 
and  things  that  resulting  good  may  come.  That 
which  is  in  good  books  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
make  talk  profitable  and  less  harmful.  "By  means  of 
reading  good  books  one’s  thoughts  are  toned  and  the 
possibility  of  higher  thoughts  is  gained.  Alany 
people  will  scorn  the  idea  of  wearing  second  hand 
clothes,  and  yet  their  small  store  of  information  is 
of  the  second  hand  variety;  because  they  know  only 
that  which  comes  by — gossip,  or  “he  told  me  so.” 
Everybody  should  read.  Read  systematically  for 
the  food  of  the  mind  just  as  eating  is  done  for  phys¬ 
ical  sustenance.  There  is  no  known  subject  that  en¬ 
gages  the  attention  of  civilization  upon  which  some 
gifted  mind  has  not  written.  A\That  a  blessing  this 
is?  It  is  only  to  doom  one’s  self  to  mental  starva¬ 
tion  to  neglect  to  read. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Ciira. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuitionand 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 


Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 

Family  Chemists 
CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman's  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Hcrpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  LiUsia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnul’s  Goods 


JOS.  T.  PACETTI  &  CO., 

Dealers  In 

HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 
Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

Opposite  Florida  House.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  in  the  United  States. 
Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 
The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  18  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  C.  LIBBY, 

PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


JNO.  D.  ANDREU 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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f- %  SPECIALTIES  IN 
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FINE  FOOTWEAR. 
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45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 


Largest  StccU 


Lowest  Prices 


Go  to 

ALLEN'S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 


WEIGAND’S 

BICYC  E  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AM!)  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

&SN5RAL  REPAIR  SHOP 


The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Soast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St,.  Augustine,  Fla. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

finest  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Siocic. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


$t.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

“CUT  PRICE  &ROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

' CLOTHING 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

King  Street.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 

Always  hear  in  mind 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

])<j.‘il«r  In 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

A  Bakery  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  with  same  up-to-date  meth- 

Builders’  Hardware 

ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 
the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 

Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 

country. 

Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

Robt.  Mills. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Beon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 


H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service. 


Prices  reasonable. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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MY  DEAF  GIRL. 

She  is  my  only  jdrl ; 

I  asked  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing, 

For  all  unfinished  was  love's  jewelled  ring 
Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl. 

The  shade  that  time  brought  forth  I  could  not  see. 

How  pure,  how  perfect  seemed  this  gift  to  me! 

Full  many  a  soft  old  tune 
1  used  to  sing  unto  that  deadened  ear. 

And  suffered  not  the  slightest  footstep  near 
Least  she  might  wake  too  soon. 

And  hushed  her  brother’s  laughter  while  she  lay. 

Ah,  needless  care!  I  might  have  let  them  play. 

Twas  long  ere  1  believed 

That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me; 

Waited  and  watched,  God  knows  how  patiently. 

How  willingly  deceived; 

Vain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 

And  tended  Hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh!  if  she  could  but  hear 

For  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
To  call  me  mother,  in  the  broken  speech 
That  thrills  the  mother's  ear! 

To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel  with  such  a  reverent  air 
Besides  her  brothers,  at  their  morning  prayer. 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 

To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew, 

Then  move  her  own  as  she  were  speaking  too. 

I've  watched  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky, 

With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye 
That  1  could  almost  hope 

The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords 
And  the  long  pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

Her  face  is  very  fair. 

Her  l.lue  eyes  beautiful;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft,  white  brow  o’er  which  in  waves  of  gold. 

Ripples  her  shining  hair. 

Alas!  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 

For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. — Selected. 

TEACHING  SELF-RELIANCE. 

N  the  anniversary  issue  of  the  Mount  Airy 
World  w  hich  commemorated  the  interesting 
event  of  Dr.  Crouter’s  rounding  out  forty 
years  service  in  his  institution,  some  points 
brought  out  by  a  former  pupil,  now  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  of  the  deaf,  on  Dr.  Crouter’s 
method  of  teaching,  are  of  general  interest  and  may 
well  serve  as  food  for  reflection  by  other  members 
of  the  profession.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  Dr.  Crout¬ 
er’s  way  to  get  his  pupils  to  think  for  themselves 
whenever  it  was  possible,  to  find  the  correct  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  they  learned  and  in  general  to  stimu¬ 


late  them  to  read  and  investigate  for  themselves  on 
subjects  in  which  he  roused  their  interest. 

This  matter  of  imparting  self-reliance  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  factors  of  an  education;  if 
we  consider  this  term  to  mean,  the  acquistion  by  a 
person  of  the  ability  to  use  his  own  powers  to  the 
best  advantage  to  himself.  How  many  teachers  keep 
such  an  end  in  view  instead  of  gauging  their  pupils’ 
progress  by  the  number  of  pages  of  their  books  they 
have  gone  over  or  the  prescribed  portion  of  the  course 
of  study  covered?  Teachers  differ  in  hardly  anything 
so  much  as  in  this  respect.  Two  may  be  equally  hard 
working,  yet  the  pupils  of  one  while  they  may  be  able 
to  reel  off  pages  of  correct  answers  to  questions  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  the  text  of  their  books,  fall  down  hard 
when  required  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  same,  or 
an  application.  On  the  other  hand  the  pupils  of  the 
other  teacher  may  not  be  as  apt  in  answering  rote 
questions  but  show  up  much  better  when  the  test  in¬ 
volves  reasoning  by  themselves. 

In  many  schools  such  a  difference  may  be  observed 
among  the  pupils  of  different  classes.  Those  of  cer¬ 
tain  teachers  have  the  advantage  of  others  when  it 
comes  to  arguing  a  point  or  discussing  the  questions 
that  turn  up  in  school  life.  They  are  cocks  of  the 
walk  on  the  institution  rostrum  and  following  them 
after  school  they  are  found  to  be  leading  the  deaf  in 
their  communities  and  taking  care  of  number  one  in 
the  best  style. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  dogmatic  in  this  matter 
but  merely  suggestive.  If  teachers  would  arrange 
their  recitations  with  the  object  of  making  their 
pupils  think  out  every  answer  possible,  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  habit  of  observing  things  by  requiring  il¬ 
lustrations  from  the  pupils’  own  experience,  these 
faculties  would  have  constant  training  in  the  way 
desired.  As  to  the  pupils  themselves,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  number  who  prefer  to  get 
their  mental  pabulum  as  the  nestling  birds  do  instead 
of  foraging  for  themselves  but  no  teachers  should 
encourage  such  a  habit.  He  should  not  make  himself 
the  camel  of  his  class.  It  takes  harder  thought  to 
lay  out  instruction  in  this  way  and  harder  work  in 
correcting  the  exercises  than  to  let  the  pupils  have 
everything  ready  made.  Let  the  instruction  be  on 
the  plan  of  a  series  of  steps  arranged  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  which  will  require  certain  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  learners  to  surmount.  Don’t  let  the  pupils 
ride  upon  the  teacher’s  back.  Very  often  when  a 
pupil  asks  assistance  in  solving  a  problem  or  answer¬ 
ing  a  question  it  is  possible  by  giving  but  part  of  the 
ansver  or  citing  a  simpler  illustration  to  enable  him 
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to  arrive  at  the  correct  procedure  himself. 

It  may  be  that  in  examinations  as  often  con¬ 
ducted,  the  merits  of  such  a  plan  may  not  come  out, 
but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  good  teacher  con¬ 
siders  that  the  end  of  instruction  is  a  higher  one  than 
passing  term  examinations. 

IN  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

(A  paper  by  Miss  Nettie  3.  Newell  at  the  December  Teachers’ 
Meeting.) 

Let  us  take  to  our  hearts  a  lesson — no  lesson  can  braver  be  — 

From  the  ways  of  the  tapestry  weavers  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Above  their  heads  the  pattern  hangs,  they  study  it  with  care 
The  while  their  fingers  deftly  work,  their  eyes  are  fastened  there. 
They  tell  this  curious  thing,  besides,  of  the  patient  plodding 
weaver, 

He  works  on  the  wrong  side  evermore,  but  works  for  the  right 
side  ever. 

We  teachers,  as  weavers,  need  to  keep  the  Per¬ 
fect  Pattern  ever  in  view,  as  we  weave  the  golden 
threads  of  patience,  and  the  white,  glistening  ones  of 
sympathy,  in  and  out,  among  the  hours  of  the  day’s 
toil.  Daily,  we  weave  with  willing  fingers,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  pattern,  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
make  the  right  side  a  beautiful  whole. 

Patience!  If  “the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain¬ 
ed”  and  “blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,” 
so  does  patience  bless  those  who  practice  it,  and  who 
fall  under  its  influence.  Patience!  Flood  the  school¬ 
room  with  it  and  do  not  be  afraid  the  supply  will  be 
exhausted,  for  the  more  one  gives  of  this  virtue  the 
more  will  be  given  to  bestow.  An  observer  in  a 
school-room,  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  diligence 
with  which  a  little  boy  was  doing  his  number  work. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  looked  long  and  proudly  at 
his  slate,  then  put  it  carefully  down  on  his  desk,  prob¬ 
ably  following  former  orders  not  to  be  noisy.  He 
folded  his  arms  for  a  little  while,  and  looked  at  the 
busy  teacher  with  an  expression  that  plainly  said 
“Please  hurry  and  see  my  nice  work.”  The  busy 
teacher  continued  busy,  and  the  little  fellow — he  was 
just  a  little  boy  after  all — unfolded  his  arms,  reached 
down  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  cord  string. 
What  is  dearer  to  a  small  boy  than  a  cord  string, 
anyway?  Alas,  f or_the  boy  and  the  precious  cord 
string!  And  it  may  well  be  said,  alas,  for  that  teach¬ 
er,  also.  The  number  work,  over  which  the  little 
fellow  had  labored  so  hard,  and  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  was  unnoticed  by  her;  but  she  saw  that  cord 
string.  She  jerked  it  roughly  from  the  little  fellow’s 
fingers — thereby  setting  a  bad  example  in  good  man¬ 
ners — and  consigned  it  to  the  flames.  Rig  tears 
gathered  in  the  child’s  eyes,  and  no  wonder,  for  he 
had  been  misunderstood.  Those  tears  were  due  to 
more  than  the  burning  of  the  cord  string.  The  on¬ 
looker  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  little  fellow’, 
when  he  signed  behind  that  teacher’s  back,  “S.  cross. 
Like  not.”  There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  that  teacher’s  act.  Surely  there  are  stronger 
arguments  against  it.  Fitting  the  punishment  to  the 


crime,  may  apply  to  the  world  of  law.  Fitting  the 
punishment  to  the  child,  the  time  and  conditions 
may  better  apply  to  the  school  world.  There  are  so 
many  wrays  of  exercising  patience.  Working  with 
dull  pupils  patiently,  often  means  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  at  results.  It  is  a  temptation,  sometimes,  to  pass 
by  a  dull  pupil,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  gives 
to  teach  a  bright  one.  It  is  scarcely  too  broad  an 
assertion  to  say  that  bright  children  learn  without 
being  taught,  so  what  credit  is  ours  in  thus  doing? 
Referring  to  children  that  learn,  whether  they  receive 
much  attention  or  not,  brings  to  mind  the  story  told 
of  an  Irishman,  w’ho  stood  gazing  at  our  sublime 
Niagara,  without  uttering  one  exclamation,  of  delight 
or  rapture,  saying  he  could  see  nothing  so  grand 
about  it.  His  friend  was  surprised  at  this  and  said, 
“But  look  at  the  millions  and  millions  of  gallons  of 
water,  that  are  constantly  rushing  and  pouring  over 
those  rocks,”  upon  which  the  Irishman  very  coolly 
and  also  very  wisely  replied,  “Well,  faith,  there’s 
nothing  to  keep  the  water  from  pouring  over  those 
rocks.”  We  will  leave  our  hearers  to  make  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

Sympathy  ! 

“I  hold  he  is  best  learned  and  most  wise, 

Who  best  and  most  can  love  ana  sympathize.” 

By  the  quality  of  sympathy,  we  mean  not  only 
a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  deaf  children,  but,  also,  a 
complete  understanding  of  childhood.  The  great 
man  is  he  who  never  loses  his  child  heart.  Then 
how’  careful  one  should  be  not  to  crush  out  the  heart 
in  the  child  !  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  the  minute  and  subtle  and  curious  work¬ 
ings  of  a  child’s  mind;  the  same  understanding  that 
Riley  had  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  child 
the  words, 

“I’m  got  the  hives, 

And  a  new  straw  hat, 

And  I’m  come  home, 

Where  my  beau  lives  at.” 

When  we  consider  the  queer  mistakes  that  hearing 
children  make,  the  queer  construction  they  place  up¬ 
on  different  expressions,  and  the  confusion  so  often 
playing  havoc  with  their  minds,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  repeating,  again  and 
again,  the  excellent  advice  “Go  slowly.”  An  illustra¬ 
tion  along  this  line,  was  recently  furnished  by  a  little 
fellow  who  came  home  from  school,  and  asked  his 
mother  what  a  roll  of  honor  is.  The  word  “roll”  had 
evidently  suggested  to  the  child  something  that  mov¬ 
ed,  for,  when  his  mother  explained,  he  burst  out 
laughing  and  said,  “Well  I  don’t  think  that  is  much 
to  be  on.  I  thought  a  roll  of  honor  is  a  wheel,  or  an 
elevator,  or  something  like  that,  and  that  the  teacher 
would  take  us  a  ride  on  it,  if  we  were  good.”  Who, 
that  is  familiar  with  the  book,  called  “Emmy  Lou,” 
has  not  gained  important  ideas  in  making  things 

(  Continued  on  Page  8.) 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  program  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Sunday  evening,  the  24th  of  November,  was  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  Minnie  Clemons. 

The  secretary  followed  with  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

Sarah  Johnson  and  Midget  White  signed 
“Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden,”  after  which  Frankie 
Hawley,  the  leader  for  the  evening,  took  the  chair 
and  gave  us  a  talk  on  “Home  Missions:  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  work  among  the  immigrants.” 

Some  verses  and  stories  illustrating  the  topic 
were  given  by  several  of  the  members. 

A  beautiful  hymn  was  signed  by  Lalla  Wilson 
and  Lily  Holland. 

George  Hay  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  seventy  cents  collected. 

After  a  little  business  Grace  Hudson  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  prayer. 


The  program  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Sunday  evening,  the  first  of  Decmeber,  was  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  Nettalien  Vanderpoel.  The  secre¬ 
tary  followed  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting. 

“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  was  signed  by 
Frankie  Hawley  and  Minnie  Clemons. 

Roxie  Jordan  was  the  leader  for  the  evening  and 
she  gave  us  a  nice  talk  on  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
gratitude. 

Some  stories  and  verses  illustrating  the  topic 
were  given  by  several  of  the  members. 

Charlie  Manire  and  Raymond  Rou  gave  the 
second  hymn  after  which  Alice  Carlton  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  prayer. 


The  program  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Sunday  evening,  the  Eighth  of  December,  was  open¬ 
ed  by  Roxie  Jordan  with  a  prayer.  The  secretary 
followed  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting. 

Mary  Fraser  and  Grace  Hudson  signed  a  hymn, 
“The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd.”  George  Hay,  the 
leader,  then  gave  us  a  nice  talk  on  “Some  Lessons 
from  an  Old  Love  Story.” 

Some  verses  and  stories  were  given  by  several 
of  the  members. 

“Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden,”  was  signed  by 
Julius  Horowitz. 

George  Hay  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  thirty-four  cents  collected. 

After  a  little  business  the  meeting  was  closed 
with  a  prayer  by  Frankie  Hawley. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday 
evening,  December  15th,  was  opened  by  Charlie 
Manire  with  a  prayer.  The  secretary  followed  with 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  was  signed  by  Sarah 
Johnson  and  Anita  Morris. 

Grace  Hudson  the  leader  gave  us  a  talk  on  “Con¬ 
fident  Testimony  of  Christ.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  given  by  several 
of  the  members. 

Lalla  Wilson  and  Lily  Holland  gave  the  second 
hymn,  “Beautiful  YTalley  of  Eden.” 

Mr.  Hendricks  announced  that  the  society  would 
convene  at  six  o’clock  for  the  winter  instead  of  six- 
thirty  and  then  Raymond  Rou  closed  the  meeting 
with  a  prayer. 

Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  night,  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  of  November. 

The  roll  was  called  and  found  all  the  members 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  the  secretary. 

The  first  on  the  program  was  an  essay  by  Julius 
Horowitz. 

Stories  were  given  by  Alice  Carlton,  Roxie  Jor¬ 
dan,  Gibb  Palmer,  Raymond  Rou,  Minnie  Clemons 
and  Grace  Hudson. 

A  declamation  was  signed  by  Lorena  Sawyer. 

The  critic’s  report  was  given  by  Alice  Carlton 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  two 
weeks  hence. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  Fourteenth  of 
December. 

The  roll  was  called  and  found  all  the  members 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary. 

A  story  was  given  by  Mr.  Hendricks. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  was  “Resolved,  That 
Trains  are  More  Useful  than  Boats.” 

Frankie  Hawley,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Norris  Holland, 
Sarah  Johnson,  Mary  Fraser,  Minnie  Clemons  and 
Raymond  Rou  were  on  the  affirmative  side  while 
Alice  Carlton,  Julius  Horowitz,  George  Hay,  Charlie 
Manire,  Herman  Morris,  Roxie  Jordan  and  Anita 
Morris  debated  for  the  negative  side. 

Misses  McLane  and  Teegarden  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks  were  the  judges  and  they  decided  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative  side. 

The  critic’s  report  was  given  by  Alice  Carlton 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  two 
weeks  hence.  Norris  Holland,  Sec’v. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Rest  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career; 

Rest  is  the  fitting 
Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

"T  is  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best! 

’T  is  onward,  unswerving. — 

And  that  is  true  rest. 

— J.  S.  f>  WIGHT. 


May  1  reach 

That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love. 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 

And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense! 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

V\  Lose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

Geohoe  EtitOT. 


PUPILS’  NOTES 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Boggs  likes  glasses. 

The  teachers  have  recently  organized  a  reading 
club. 

Mrs.  Terry  sent  the  teachers  a  box  of  oranges 
for  Christmas. 

Ask  Miss  Thomason  why  Monday  is  never  blue 
Monday  to  her. 

Ida  Fussell  is  looking  for  her  brother  about  the 
middle  of  next  month. 

\\  illie  Barrow  received  five  dollars  from  his  sis¬ 
ter  and  her  husband. 

Christmas  is  in  the  air.  Every  one  is  busy  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  holidays. 

Please,  Santa  Claus,  do  not  forget  that  Lilah 
Walker  wants  a  bicycle. 

All  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
Christmas  entertainment. 

Ida  Fussell  received  a  box  of  clothing  and  five 
dollars  from  her  brother,  Luther. 

“Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share;  For 
the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 

Work  on  the  trolley  line  is  progressing  rapidly. 
We  hope  it  will  be  finished  next  month. 

Mr.  Flagler  gave  us  an  excellent  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  this  year,  which  we  all  enjoyed  very  much. 

We  are  delighted  beyond  expression  to  know 
that  Miss  Guthrie  will  soon  be  among  us  again. 

If,”  Christmas,  “you  don’t  get  what  you 
want,  change  your  mind  and  want  something  else.” 

Several  of  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  horse-ba  :k  ride 


Thanksgiving  morning.  Miss  Newell  will  tell  you 
about  it. 

Mabel  Bates,  Howard  Johnson  and  Ida  Fussell 
received  crates  of  oranges  in  addition  to  their  Christ¬ 
mas  boxes. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  Lucius  Emerson 
received  a  crate  of  pineapples  from  an  unknown 
relative  or  friend. 

Lula  Barfield,  Bessie  Sikes,  Pearl  Brown,  Solan 
Gill,  Pearl  Alberry  and  Dora  Horn  received  Thanks¬ 
giving  boxes  from  home. 

Miss  Teegarden  recieved  her  traveling  bag  with 
the  good  things  from  Miss  Guthrie  which  all  the 
teachers  enjoyed  very  much. 

Our  Christmas  tree  was  beautiful  and  the  gifts 
and  fruit  upon  it  made  many  hearts  glad.  The  little 
program  Christmas  night  was  a  great  success. 

Christmas  was  a  very  joyous  season  with  us  this 
year.  Each  one  contributed  to  the  general  pleasure; 
and  the  day  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  our 
red  letter  days. 

Every  one  enjoyed  Thanksgiving.  We  had  an 
excellent  dinner  and  the  usual  party  at  night.  Mrs. 
Walker  spent  the  evening  with  the  blind  pupils.  All 
had  a  delightful  time  at  the  party. 

We  have  had  a  month  of  cold,  damp  weather. 
Bad  colds  are  the  result.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Ezell,  Miss  McLance,  Miss  Rhyne,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pupils  have  been  suffering  from  Lagrippe. 

The  following  pupils  will  spend  Christmas  at 
home:  Lula  Barfield,  Pearl  Alberry,  Pearl  Brown, 
Anna  Lee  Barksdale,  Robert  Terry,  Preston  Holly, 
DeWitt  Lightsey,  Lucius  Emerson,  Robert  Lee 
Tedder,  Willard  Bigelow  and  Norvin  Rives. 

On  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  Mr.  Barksdale 
came  over  to  take  his  little  daughter  Annie  Lee  home 
to  spend  the  holidays.  Two  days  later,  Mrs.  Biglow 
came  for  her  son,  Willard.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
blind  pupils  are  going  home  to  spend  Christmas,  but 
not  so  many  of  the  deaf. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Florida  School  Lyceum 
six  of  its  members  gave  an  interesting  debate.  The 
subject,  Resolved  that  Steam  is  More  Useful  than 
Electricity,  was  handled  well  by  all  of  the  speakers; 
and  the  first  debate  of  the  Lyceum  was  enjoyed  as 
much  as  any  program  that  it  has  yet  rendered.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  speeches  on  both  sides, 
the  judges  gave  in  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  side.  Our  Christmas  week  meeting  was  post¬ 
poned  on  account  of  absentees.  Bessie  Sikes  and 
Lucius  Emerson  have  been  appointed  champions  of 
the  next  debate.  They  have  chosen  for  their  subject, 
Which  is  More  Useful,  the  Cow  or  the  Horse? 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


Take  care:  Raymond  Rou  will  beat  you  all  yet 
in  school. 

We  expect  some  visitors  the  night  of  our  Christ¬ 
mas  program. 

The  boys  wish  Santa  Claus  would  bring  them  a 
baseball  outfit. 

Some  of  the  pupils  got  Christmas  cards  from 
home  this  week. 

We  will  have  two  holidays,  one  on  Christmas 
and  the  other  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  little  girls  want  Teddy  bears  for  Christmas. 
They  hope  Santa  Claus  will  bring  them. 

Several  of  the  pupils  will  go  home  on  Christmas 
and  they  all  expect  to  have  a  grand  time. 

Midget  White  went  to  Jacksonville  to  see  her 
cousin  married.  It  was  a  pretty  wedding. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  looking  for  their  parents 
or  friends  to  come  to  see  them  Christmas. 

Midget  White  has  about  finished  a  very  pretty 
sofa  pillow  she  has  been  making  for  Xmas. 

Two  former  pupils,  Alice  Rogers  and  Nettalien 
Vanderpoel,  spent  last  Thanksgiving  with  us. 

Alice  Carlton  is  going  to  send  a  present  to 
Lucile  Carter,  a  deaf  girl,  who  used  to  be  here. 

The  boys  put  up  a  horizontal  bar  during  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  They  practice  on  it  every  afternoon. 

The  large  girls  took  a  walk  with  Miss  Thomas¬ 
on  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Spring  last  Sunday  morning. 

Lorena  Sawyer  was  disappointed,  because  her 
mother  would  not  let  her  go  to  Jacksonville  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Sarah  Johnson’s  mother  paid  her  a  visit  last 
month.  She  took  her  to  Yelvington,  Fla.,  for  a  few 
days. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  we  were  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Hendricks’  lecture  on  “Perserver- 
ance.” 

Raymond  Rou  received  a  letter  from  home  lately 
saying  his  grandfather  had  died.  He  was  very  much 
grieved. 

It  is  reported  that  Genia  Wilson,  who  graduated 
last  year,  may  soon  come  to  see  us  if  nothing 
happens. 

The  teachers  are  going  to  hang  up  their  stock¬ 
ings  this  year.  I  wonder  which  ones  will  get 
switches. 

The  deaf  boys  saw  wood  every  day,  and  carry  it 


to  the  many  rooms.  Poor  boys  the  weather  man  is 
against  you ! 

Misses  Thomason  and  Teegarden  and  Messrs. 
Hendricks  and  Beaty  went  horse-back  riding  last 
Thanksgiving. 

We  will  have  our  Christmas  tree  on  Christmas- 
eve  night  this  year.  We  can  enjoy  our  presents  all 
Christmas  Day. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  going  to  have  a  drill  at 
the  Xmas  entertainment  Christmas  night.  They 
practice  every  night. 

Grace  Hudson’s  birthday  will  be  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  this  month.  She  hopes  to  be  remembered 
with  a  box  from  home. 

It  won’t  be  long  till  old  Santa  will  be  here. 
We  will  have  a  pretty  tree  and  I  think  we  will  be 
sorry  when  it  is  all  over. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  bad  for  the  past 
few  weeks  and  it  pinned  some  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
pupils  to  their  beds  with  bad  colds  and  coughs. 

Julius  Horowitz  received  a  letter  from  his  friend, 
Paul  Blount,  a  few  weeks  ago,  telling  him  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  the  State  Fair  at  Tampa  in  January. 
We  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  his  visit  to  the  Fair. 

The  girls  and  boys  are  enjoying  shopping  for 
Christmas,  but  after  Christmas  comes  they  maybave 
to  look  at  their  purses  with  a  microscope.  However 
they  believe  that  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

Miss  Teegarden  and  her  kindergarten  class  went 
to  the  woods  and  picked  out  a  pretty  small  tree 
and  they  put  it  up  in  her  school-room.  She  will  try  to 
show  her  class  what  Christmas  means  by  letting 
them  make  gifts. 

Last  Saturday  night  all  the  boys  and  girls  had 
an  exciting  debate,  “Resolved,  that  Trains  are 
more  useful  than  Boats.”  Those  who  worked  for 
the  train,  felt  very  proud.  The  steam-boat  crowd 
were  not  discouraged  and  insist  that  they  will  win 
next  time. 

Alice  Carlton  got  a  letter  from  home  telling  her 
that  she  could  have  her  choice:  she  could  either  go  to 
her  brother’s  wedding  which  will  be  on  the  twelfth  of 
next  month  or  let  her  mother  come  to  visit  her  at 
commencement  the  last  of  May.  Alice  thinks  she 
prefers  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  a  deaf  lady  from  New  York,  is 
spending  a  while  in  St.  Augustine.  She  paid  the 
school  a  visit  the  other  day.  She  gave  Miss  Thomas¬ 
on’s  class  a  nice  talk  on  her  travels.  She  traveled 
six  years  in  Europe.  She  told  us  about  the  schools 
in  Europe.  We  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
description  of  her  travels. 
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We  extend  to  all  our  heartiest  good  wishes  for 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

V  * 

The  report  that  the  Mississippi  school  had  closed 
its  doors  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  seems  to  be  without  foundation. 

Who  started  the  report? 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Deal  Carolinian 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Superintendent  Goodwin 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  as  to  the  reading  matter  it 
contained;  and  to  the  instructor  in  printing  and  the 
boys  under  his  charge  congratulations  are  due  for 
the  elegance  of  the  paper  typographically.  It  was 
unique  and  artistic.  The  Arkansas  Optic  was  not 
far  behind  in  its  holiday  number. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  first 
number  of  the  “Florida  Herald,”  not  only  for  its 
old  and  pleasant  memories,  but  for  the  neat  and 
attractive  cover  it  has  donned  and  its  excellent  make¬ 
up  and  mechanical  execution.  Pres.  Walker  is  mov¬ 
ing  forward  on  difficult  lines,  but  he  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  his  new  building  and  equipment,  and  is 
swelling  his  numbers  to  be  ready  to  occupy  it  very 
thoroughly,  when  he  realizes  all  his  plans  and  hopes. 

Even  with  the  poor  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  school  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  branching 
out  on  varied  lines.  The  trades  for  the  blind  are 
being  looked  to,  as  well  as  their  literary  and  musical 
training,  and  in  some  form,  everything  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  useful  men  and  women  of  them. 
That  is  the  only  history  a  school  wants,  and  it  has  it 
already. — H.  //.  Johnson ,  in  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL. 

With  the  lightest  of  hearts  and  the  brightest  of 
faces  the  boys  and  girls,  both  young  and  old,  flocked 
out  of  their  class-rooms  as  the  bell  rang  for  one 
o’clock  on  the  day  before  Christmas.  All  books 
were  laid  aside  and  all  exercises  were  dispensed  with 
until  Thursday.  From  the  youngest  child  to  the 
most  dignified  teacher  the  spirit  of  joy  was  astir. 
If  laughing  is  catching,  and  we  believe  it  is,  there 
was  truly  an  epidemic  here,  which  accounts  for  the 
pervading  atmosphere. 

Tuesday  night  the  long-talked-of  tree  was  beauti- 
fullv  trimmed  and  awaiting  orders  from  Santa  Claus 
to  shed  its  lovely  gifts  freely  among  the  happy 
children.  Eagerly  they  all  assembled  and  with 
radiant  faces  gazed  upon  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 
Not  long  were  they  kept  in  curious  suspense.  Just 
as  Mr.  Walker  concluded  the  reading  of  St.  Nicholas, 
a  noise  was  heard  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in 
through  the  window  came  Santa  himself.  He  was 
the  same  dear  old  fellow  slightly  aged  and  a  little 
bent.  His  young  friends  gave  him  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and  were  sorry  to  see  him  leave.  But  he 
is  like  Father  Time  in  that  he  cannot  tarry  long.  So 
he  wished  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  hastened  on  his 
way.  No  one  could  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  this 
good  old  Saint  Nick,  for  never  was  seen  a  more  load¬ 
ed  tree,  nor  a  better  selected  lot  of  toys,  books  and 
other  luxuries.  No  child  got  fewer  than  three 
presents.  Happy  hearts  were  tucked  that  night  away 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

This  seemed  a  lovely  opening  for  the  Christmas 
festivities,  yet  they  were  not  to  end  just  here.  The 
dinner  is  always  a  strong  feature  and  this  time  it 
certainly  was.  Mr.  Flagler,  through  his  wonted 
generosity,  gave  us  a  most  delightful  dinner.  All 
the  big  ones  and  little  ones  alike  reveled  in  the  good 
things  before  them,  and  the  sentiments  of  each  one 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one,  “I  stuf¬ 
fed  until  I  was  heavy.” 

Teachers  and  officers  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  this  Xmas  one  of  the  happiest  in  all 
the  years.  Nor  do  we  feel  that  one  single  step  taken 
or  one  stone  turned  did  not  have  its  effect. 

Christmas  night  ended  the  holiday  with  a  well 
gotten  up  program  of  commemoration.  The  boys 
and  girls  felt  through  it  all  a  reverence  and  a  wonder 
that  none  of  us  can  explain.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  arrange  the  program,  which  proved  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
All  seemed  equally  interested  and  pronounced  it  a 
suitable  and  impressive  ending  for  the  joyous  time. 
Every  one  was  left  in  a  sweeter  frame  of  mind,  and 
every  one  was  truly  sorry  when  all  was  over  and  the 
bell  sounded  for  nine  o’clock  and  “lights  out!  ” 

Following  is  the  program  for  the  Christmas 
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entertainment: 


1. 

Christmas  Bells 

The  Choir. 

2. 

A  Talk 

Mr.  Walker. 

3. 

The  Grand  March  - 

Large  Boys  and  Girls. 

4. 

Recitation 

Gertrude  Wyche. 

5. 

Drill 

The  Little  People. 

6. 

Vocal  Solo 

Jean  Walker. 

7. 

Recitation 

Otto  Orchard. 

8. 

Hymn — “It  came  upon  a 

Midnight  Clear,”  The 

Large  Deaf  Girls,  led 

by  Alice  Carlton,  and 

accompanied  by  a  quartet. 

9. 

Recitation 

Lilah  Walker. 

T. 

\l> 

We  have  the  December  issue  of  the  American 
Review  before  us  and  have  read  carefully  the  ex¬ 
tracts  published  of  Mr  Barnes’  “Report  upon  a.  Visit 
of  Enquiry  to  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.” 

According  to  the  report  he  visited  twenty-one 
schools — fourteen  pure  oral  and  seven  combined 
schools. 

Under  the  head  of  “Systems  of  Instruction”  he 
says:  “Repeated  statements  have  been  made  in  this 
country  that  children  taught  on  the  “manual” 
method,  or  a  “combined”  system,  are  mentally  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  “orally”  taught  deaf,  except  in  a  few  spe¬ 
cial  cases;  and  comparisons  have  been  made  between 
what  has  been  termed  the  “American  System”  and 
the  oral  method,  as  mediums  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  Statements  based  on  those  comparisons  have 
often  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  deaf  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  better  educated  than  the  deaf  at  home,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  instructed 
by  the  “combined”  system.  These  statements  are 
made  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  oral  method  of  instructing  the  deaf,  and, 
consequently,  I  made  a  special  point  of  not  only  ob¬ 
serving  the  methods  and  results  bearing  on  this 
question,  but,  also,  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  all  the  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact. 

In  the  schools  visited  I  found  the  same  diversity 
of  opinions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  no  “American  System,”  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  vary  in  almost  every  school.  Some  schools  were 
entirely  oral,  and  others  were  conducted  under  some 
form  of  the  “combined”  system.  But  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  term  varies  very  widely.  In  some 
of  the  combined  schools  almost  the  whole  of  the  class 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  oral  method,  and  only  a  few 
pupils  are  taught  manually,  by  means  of  the  single- 
handed  alphabet  and  signs;  but  in  other  schools  the 
proportion  of  time  and  attention  given  to  the  two 
methods  is  entirely  reversed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  silent  methods,  sometimes 
almost  entirely  by  “signs,”  and  speech  is  only  taught 


to  a  few  pupils  for  a  short  period  each  day. 

For  instance,  in  one  school  only,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  received  any  oral  instruction,  and  in  this 
case,  they  were  only  taught  to  articulate  and  read 
speech  from  the  lips  for  36  minutes  daily — the  time 
of  one  teacher  being  divided  for  three  hours  between 
five  classes;  in  another  school  only  25  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  were  under  instruction  orally  for  40  minutes 
daily,  and  in  each  case  the  remainder  of  the  school 
period  of  more  than  four  hours  was  given  over 
entirely  to  silent  methods.  This  form  of  combination 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory;  the  short  time 
devoted  to  speech  was  wasted  for  practical  purposes 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  neither  facility  nor 
intelligibility  could  be  obtained  with  so  little  attention 
paid  to  the  subject,  and  no  good  results  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  expected  from  speech,  which  was  being  treated 
rather  as  an  accomplishment  or  an  “extra,”  than  as 
a  constant  means  of  communication.* 

In  some  of  the  schools  visited  every  encourage¬ 
ment  was  given  to  the  full  development  of  speech, 
and  it  was  only  relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  or 
dropped  altogether,  when  experience  had  shown  that 
apparently  it  was  going  to  be  of  little  practical  value 
in  the  after  life  of  pupils.  In  a  few  schools  it  was 
maintained  at  all  costs,  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent, 
both  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  in  the  daily  out-of- 
school  life  of  the  pupil,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  could 
find,  there  was  no  loss  of  mental  development,  there 
was  no  cramping  of  the  natural  vivacity  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  pupils,  and  the  attainments  were  quite 
equal,  where  they  did  not  actually  surpass,  those  of 
similar  pupils  in  “combined”  schools. 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  experienced  of  the  principals  of  Amercian 
Institutions  is  valuable.  He  says: 

‘Articulation  teaching  as  a  sort  of  ornamental 
branch,  not  highly  ornamental  at  that,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  teaching  speech  by  and  through 
speech  and  as  a  means  of  mental  development  and 
mental  culture.  The  former  is  but  the  dim  shadow 
of  the  end  sought  for,  while  in  the  latter  is  found 
the  full  fruition  of  the  teachers’  aims  and  efforts,  the 
realization  of  the  pupils’  desires,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  parents’  hopes  and  prayers.’ 

‘There  are  but  two  methods  of  teaching  the 
deaf — the  oral  or  speech  method  and  the  manual  or 
sign  method.  All  methods  that  are  not  oral  in 
principle  and  practice  are  manual.  The  attempt  to 
combine  these  two  methods  in  the  instruction  of  the 
same  pupil,  under  what  is  styled  the  ‘combined’ 
system,  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  production  of  the 
best  speech  results— a  demonstrated  failure;  they  do 
not,  will  not,  cannot  combine.’  ” 

We  are  not  in  the  “dooming”  business,  but  like 
the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Outlook  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  a  readjustment  in  the  terminoligy  of 
our  systems  of  education  be  made. 
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plain  to  children.  Poor  little  Emmy  Lou. was  experi¬ 
encing  her  first  day  at  school.  She  had  come,  so 
sweet  and  clean,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  loving 
mother,  and  with  the  desire  to  follow  that  mother’s 
parting  words  to  be  good  and  mind  her  teacher.  She 
felt  so  strange  in  her  new:  surroundings,  but  she 
wanted  to  do  everything  that  was  just  right.  The 
teacher  looked  at  her,  and  said  in  a  hurried  tone, 
“Your  hat  on  a  peg.”  Poor  little  Emmy  Lou  was  so 
willing  to  do  the  thing  the  teacher  was  asking  her  to 
do,  but  what  did  the  teacher  mean  about  her  pretty 
hat,  and  what  was  a  peg?  Apparent  dullness,  and 
apparent  stubbornness,  on  the.  part  of  the  pupil,  may 
often  times  be  traced  to  an  imperfection  in  the 
teacher.  The  mistakes  that  hearing  children  make 
should  be  a  powerful  reminder  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  children  deprived  of  their  sense  of 
hearing.  How  much  they  miss  in’ life  because  barred 
from  the  things  that  come  through  the  ear'onlv!  Let 
us  strive  patiently,  patiently,  to  make  amends  for  the 
lost  sense,  by  cultivating  those  that  remain,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  affliction  to  its  minimum.  That  the  deaf 
may  live,  their  teachers  must  live  intensely,  and  every 
branch  of  primary  education  ought  to  be  a  stimulant. 
Arithmetic  is  good  in  its  place,  and  ought  to  be 
taught  from  the  first,  but  there  is  more  in  the  history 
of  animals,  with  good  illustrations,  flowers,  plants, 
and  all  the  stirring  things  that  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  language  and  reason,  for  in  this  way 
only  will  the  fullness  of  life  be  brought  into  contact 
with  their  minds,  and  make  amends  for  their  loss  of 
hearing.  Bring  into  their  world  all  that  is  possible 
of  the  larger  life  outside.  In  the  midst  of  an 
arithmetic  class  a  pupil’s  attention  was  attracted  by 
some  large,  white  clouds  in  the  sky.  He  asked  his 
teacher  what  the  name  of  them  is,  and  would  they 
fall  may  be?  The- teacher  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  told  him  to  turn  around  and  pay  attention  to  his 
lesson.  Is  it  ever  out  of  order  to  stop  a  certain 
lesson  in  order  to  teach  a  deaf  child  something  that 
has  attracted  his  attention  at  the  moment?  Is  there 
a  more  opportune  time  for  teaching  a  thing  than 
when  a  child’s  attention  has  been  attracted  by  it,  and 
his  interest  aroused  in  it?  Is  there  a  more  forceful 


way  of  impressing  it  upon  the  memory  of  the  child? 

The  poet  Goethe  tells  us  that  he  who.  would  lift 
others  must  first  lift  himself.  If  teachers  would 
have  the  proper  influence  upon  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  children  they  themselves  must  be  high- 
minded,  well  bred,  tolerant,  just  and  good.  While  we 
are  struggling  with  pupils,  whose  aim  is  to  pass 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  until  a  diploma  and 
graduating  honors  are  theirs,  let  us  not  forget  that 
in  order  to  be  true  teachers,  we,  ourselves,  should 
be  as  pupils  in  the  great  school  where  love,  and 
duty,  and  conscience  are  the  teachers.  May  we  not 
fail  to  receive  our  diploma,  which  will  be — -jG-od’s  ap¬ 
proval. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHER’S  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  Teacher’s  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  December,  19th. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  the 
secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

A  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Beaty,  followed  the  reading 
of  the  minutes,  This  piece  of  music  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  all. 

President  Walker’s  remarks  were  very  enconrag- 
ing  to  the  teachers  and  officers,  and  proved  an  in¬ 
centive  to  all  present.  He  spoke  of  the  good,  earn¬ 
est  efforts  of  thos"e  in  charge,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  conge¬ 
niality,  pervading  the  atmosphere  of  the  school. 
President  Walker’s  hearers  felt  the  truth  of  his 
remarks  and  listened  with  deep  interest,  to  the  close. 

The  fourth  number  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Newell. 
Her  subject  was  “In  School  Days”  which  is  publish¬ 
ed  elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  was  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  questions,  taken  out  of  the  box,  were 
discussed,  for  and  against,  and  many  good  .points 
were  gained.  Quite  a  little  time  was  given  to  the 
discusson  of  the  questions,  and  all  felt  the  good 
derived  from  having  a  query  box. 

President  Walker’s  vocal  solo  “Under  the 
Daisies,”  received  a  long  applause.  The  committees 
that  will  have  charge  of  the  future  meeting  will  no 
doubt  bear  President  Walker’s  song  in  mind. 

The  discussion  of  a  few  matters  of  business 
closed  the  program  of  a  very  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  meeting.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 
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For  the  four  weeks  ending  Dec.  21,  1907.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Mary  Fraser 
Walter  Dean 
Alice.  Carlton 
Grace  Hudson 
Frankie  Hawley 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Ola  Dicks 
Ida  Fussell 
Lee  Tedder 
Mabel  Bates 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  will  now 
insure  the  deaf.  They  have  a  national  deaf  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Ritter,  of  Hampton,  Va. — 
Maryland  Bulletin. 


There  is  a  report  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rider, 
principal  of  the  Malone  School,  will  retire  at  the 
close  of  the  school,  and  turn  farmer.  The  latter  oc¬ 
cupation  is  more  to  his  liking. — Maryland  Bulletin. 


Mr.  Richard  O.  Johnson  was  re-elected  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  for  a  life 
term.  He  began  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  service 
of  the  state  at  the  same  school  on  the  1st  of  last  Octo¬ 
ber. 


The  Tenth  of  December  was  the  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the  founder  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  it  was  appro¬ 
priately  observed  by  many  of  the  schools  and  Associa¬ 
tions. 


The  Sexton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Fairfield,  Il¬ 
linois,  makers  of  underwear,  are  advertising  for  150 
deaf  girls  to  take  positions  in  their  factory.  They 
tried  several  and  were  so  well  pleased  that  they  have 
decided  to  fill  the  factory  with  deaf  girls  if  they  can 
secure  ihem. — Ky.  Standard. 


A  former  pupil  of  the  Illinois  school  who  died 
recently  bequeathed  his  savings, — something  over 
$2,000  to  the  school,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
money  be  used  as  a  library  fund.  Half  of  our  own 
library  fund  was  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  a  graduate 
of  Parksville,  Ky. — Standard. 


The  California  News  says  that  it  was  an  error  for 
the  school  papers  to  say  that  its  office  had  closed  at 
all.  It  says  that  it  was  closed  for  lack  of  funds  for 
salary  of  foreman  and  other  expenses.  It  may  by 
reason  of  the  next  appropriation  made  for  the  school 
resume  the  work  with  a  more  complete  and  up-to-date 
outfit.  We  hope  and  pray  that  this  will  come  to  pass. 


Adam  S.  Hewetson,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College,  is  pursuing  a  special  course  of  study  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  is  in  the  department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  fitting  himself  to  take  charge  of 
an  orange  orchard  which  his  father  owns  in  Riverside. 
Last  season  the  orchard  yielded  $21,000  worth  of 
oranges  which  were  bought  on  the  trees  by  the  buy¬ 
ers  sent  out  by  the  big  fruit  concerns. — North  Dakota 
Banner. 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


Vale  1907. 

Fire  extinguishers  have  been  hung  up. 

The  mistletoe  is  still  hanging.  Where  are  the 
brave  men? 

Quite  a  number  of  the  parents  of  our  children 
visited  the  school  during  the  holidays. 

The  fountain  of  youth  is  near  the  school.  That’s 
cheaper  than  a  monopoly  on  hair  tonic. 

How  does  the  Monday  night  caller  know  that 
blue  is  Miss  Thomason’s  favorite  color? 

What  is  the  latest  gift  for  a  gentleman  to  give  a 
lady  for  Christmas?  Ask  Miss  Thomason. 

When  Mr.  Hendricks  broke  a  china  vase  in  the 
parlor,  “There  is  a  fall  in  a  china,  now  is  the  time  to 
buy,”  was  the  consolation  given. 

The  teachers  enjoyed  a  South  Carolina  turkey 
dinner  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  thanks  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker  of  Cedar  Spring. 

On  the  day  the  fire  extinguishers  were  hung  up 
Miss  Ferguson  upon  entering  the  parlor  and  finding 
it  very  cold  exclaimed,  “They  must  have  used  the 
fire  extinguishers  here.” 

Miss  Guthrie,  who  was  called  home  by  the  death 
of  her  brother  and  later  resigned  her  position,  has  by 
woman’s  right,  reconsidered,  and  is  with  us  again, 
to  the  delight  of  everybody. 

A  new  rule  has  been  enforced  among  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Every  one  who  speaks  of  school  work  or  school 
worries  during  meal  hours  has  a  fine  imposed  upon 
them.  From  the  number  of  fines  which  have  already 
been  paid  it  is  evident  that  many  “have  spoken.” 

The  teachers  all  hung  up  their  stockings  on 
Christmas  eve  in  hopes  that  Santa  would  make  them 
a  visit.  They  did  not  lose  their  childhood  faith  in 
the  “old  man”  as  each  stocking  was  filled  to  the  top. 
The  toys  in  each  bespoke  the  belief  that  Santa  Claus 
wanted  the  teachers  to  renew  their  youth. 

Two  gallant  lords  and  three  fair  ones 
All  started  for  a  ride, 

The  fair  ones  sure  that  they  could  beat 
The  ones  who  rode  astride. 

Fair  Pittsburg  on  her  prancing  brown 
Was  always  in  the  lead. 

Ca’lina  said,  “The  same  she’d  do 
If  she  were  on  that  steed.” 

You  want  to  know  who  won  the  race 
All  you  so  curious  cursed? 

Well  listen,  while  I  breathe  it  low 
Kentucky  got  home  first! ! ! 


II) 
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DECEMBER'S  GOOD-EYE. 


Good-bye,  good-bye,  I  hope  you’ll  sigh 

A  little  to  see  me  going; 

Set  is  my  sun,  and  I  must  run. 

The  New  Year’s  up  and  doing. 

Once  more,  once  more  I  knock 

At  your  door, 

I  ring  your  bell,  and  hope  all’s  well, 

I  wish  you  good  cheer  and  a  “Happy  New 
Year.” 

SANTA  CLAUS. 

All  little  children  will  hang  up  their  stockings 
on  Christmas  eve.  While  all  are  sound  asleep,  Santa 
Claus  will  come  down  the  chimney.  He  will  have 
a  bag  full  of  toys  and  good  things.  He  will  fill  the 
stockings.  He  will  not  fill  bad  boys’  and  girls’ 
stockings. 

Then  Santa  Claus  will  go  back  up  the  chimney. 
He  will  get  into  his  reindeer  sleigh  and  go  off  to  fill 
some  other  little  children’s  stockings. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  children  will  run  and 
look  into  their  stockings.  They  will  be  happy. 

What  do  you  want  Santa  C’.aus  to  put  into  your 
stocking  ? 

THE  LITTLE  RED  SHOES. 

I  am  a  pair  of  red  shoes.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  the  story  of  my  life? 

A  shoe-maker  made  me.  When  I  was  new  I 
was  very  pretty.  The  shoemaker  put  me  in  his 
window.  He  put  me  near  the  front  so  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  could  see  me.  Everyone  liked  to  look 
at  me  but  no  one  wanted  to  buy  me.  I  began  to 
fade  a  little.  I  became  very  sad. 

Finally  Christmas  grew  near.  I  was  happy 
again.  I  thought  surely  some  one  will  buy  me  now. 
Every  day  I  saw  my  black  brothers  and  sisters  wrap¬ 
ped  up  and  taken  away.  No  one  took  me.  1  would 
have  no  happy  Christmas. 

It  was  late  on  Christinas  eve.  My  master  was 
closing  his  shop.  A  man  came  hurrying  in.  He 


pointed  to  me.  How  my  heart  jumped!  My  master 
took  me  out  of  the  window.  He  wrapped  me  up. 
The  man  put  me  in  his  pocket.  I  went  on  a  long 
journey.  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  heard  a 
sweet  little  girl  say,  “Oh!  how  pretty!.  You  dear 
little  red  shoes !”  She  hugged  me  tight.  I  knew 
then  that  I  would  not  be  sad  any  more.  , 

HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  DA  Y. 

“Christmas  Day  will  soon  be  here, 

Oh  how  merry  we  shall  be  ! 
vStockings  full  of  lovely  gifts, 

And  a  shining  Christmas  tree! 

Every  one  is  good  to  us, 

Everything  is  bright  and  gay, 

Surely  no  one  need  be  sad 

On  the  happy  Christmas  Day.” 

CRADLE  HYMN. 

Away  in  a  manger,  no  crib  for  a  bed, 

The  little  Lord  Jesus  laid  down  His  sweet  head. 

The  stars  in  the  bright  sky  looked  down  where  He 
lay — 

The  little  Lord  Jesus  asleep  on  the  hay. 

The  cattle  are  lowing,  the  Raby  wakes, 

But  little  Lord  Jesus  no  crying  He  makes. 

I  love  Thee,  Lord  Jesus!  look  down  from  the  sky. 
And  stay  by  my  cradle  till  morning  is  nigh. 

— Martin  Luther. 

CHRISTMAS  DELLS. 

“Wake  up,  Bob,”  said  Bess,  “I  hear  bells.” 

Bob  heard  them  too — tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
“Maybe  it’s  Santa  and  his  reindeer,”  he  said. 
Still  as  mice,  Bob  and  Bess  crept  into  the  next 
room. 

There  stood  their  little  tree  ablaze  with  candles. 
Round  and  round  the  tree  ran  a  black  puppy. 

On  his  neck  was  a  string  of  little  bells. 

“Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,”  said  the  bells. 

“What  a  dear  funny  little  Santa  Claus,”  said 
Bessie. — Set. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  vYT.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

November  14th,  a  new  pupil  arrived  today. 
He  is  a  deaf.  He  is  quite  bright.  He  is  seven  years 
old.  He  is  from  DeLand. 

November,  26th.  Douglas  and  Emerson  are 
happy  boys.  They  received  letters  from  their 
parents  containing  $1.00  each. 

We  all  anticipate  a  delightful  Christmas.  To  all 
the  deaf  schools  in  the  country,  we  wish  them  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

December  1st  the  thermometer  dropped  to 
forty  degrees.  It  continued  cold  for  several  days. 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  greatly  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
his  watermelon  vines  and  young  watermelons. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  secured  the  consent  of  Rev. 
Cassey  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  come  here  and 
preach  to  the  pupils  every  second  Sunday  through 
the  term.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  Sunday  the 
Eighth  of  December.  It  was  very  instructive. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  on  the  28th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  day  was  cold  and  cloudy.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  girls  decorated  the  school-rooms  and 
parlor  with  palms,  moss,  and  flowers.  They  were 
very  attractive.  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

November  15th.  Mrs.  Caldwell’s  mother  arriv¬ 
ed  in  the  city  today.  She  will  spend  the  winter 
here.  She  is  staying  with  a  married  daughter.  She 
is  delighted  with  the  climate.  Mrs.  Caldwell  is 
pleased  to  have  her  mother  near  her.  The  Caldwell 
children  often  visit  their  grandmother. 

Our  favorite  method  of  conversation  has  been 
discontinued  in  the  school  room  and  the  classes. 
Our  teacher  has  announced  that  signs  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed,  only  when  we  are  at  sea.  To  be  masters  of 
language  we  must  write  or  spell  it.  We  cannot  ac¬ 
quire  it  through  signs.  A  shadow  like  a  pall  seems 
to  hang  over  us. 

Emerson  Alexander,  Collector. 


It  is  related  of  President  Grant  that  he  once  re¬ 
buked  a  man  who  started  to  tell  a  suggestive  story 
prefacing  it  with  the  remark,  “There  are  no  ladies 
present.”  “But  there  are  gentlemen  present,”  said 
President  Grant. 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  BOY. 

Be  courteous. 

Eliminate  errors. 

Develop  resources. 

Master  circumstances. 

Anticipate  requirements. 

Recognize  no  impediments. 

Work  for  the  love  of  the  work. 

Know  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Act  from  reason  rather  than  rule. 

Be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  perfection. 
Do  some  things  better  than  they  were  ever  done 
before. 

Do  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  way. — Selected. 


Words  of  Daniel  Webster. — If  we  work  upon 
marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time 
will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples  they  will  crumble 
into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we 
imbue  them  with  principles — with  the  just  fear  of 
God  and  our  fellow  man — we  engrave  on  those  tab¬ 
lets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

“What  we  need  in  this  world  is  men,  not  dudes, 
and  women,  not  butterflies.  A  dude  is  a  man  or  boy 
who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  wears  big  breeches, 
carries  a  cane,  smokes  cigarettes  and  never  did  a  lick 
of  work  in  his  life.  And  I  tell  you  girls,  if  such  a 
creature  as  I  have  described  comes  around  trying  to 
persuade  you  to  marry  him,  ask  him  how  much 
money  he  has,  and  if  he  says  he  lives  with  his  father 
don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  And,  boys,  you 
beware  of  butterflies.  You  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  a  woman  who  doesn’t  think  about  anything 
but  fashion  and  how  to  arrange  her  hair.  That  kind 
of  woman  isn’t  going  to  amonnt  to  much.”  —  Gov. 
Glenn ,  of  Aort/i  Carol inia. 

COMING  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Next  week  Christmas  comes.  It  is  a  season  of 
joy  when  hearts  beat  lovingly  and  hands  are  busy 
with  kindness.  What  plans  have  been  made  for 
others’  happiness,  and  how  anticipation  gets  impatient 
for  the  surprises  that  are  to  break  forth  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  day  of  all  days!  If  one  could  get  all  the 
love  that  is  today  working  itself  into  the  joy  of 
others,  and  put  it  into  form  and  direction,  he  could 
establish  a  good-sized  paradise  on  earth. 

But  lest  it  all  disappear  too  soon,  and  leave  in 
the  flower  of  our  joy  a  worm,  let  us  say  in  our  hearts, 
and  hang  it  on  the  walls,  and  unfurl  it  to  the  breezes, 
that  meaning  of  Christmas,  as  the  angels  sang  it  over 
Bethlehem,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth,  ‘peace,  good  will  to  men.”  Without  this 
significance,  Christmas  trails  a  shadow  and  blurs  its 
own  beauty. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  ybung. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  shouldnotbe  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  heme 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Berl  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 


A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler's 
Candies 


Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithla  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


JOS.  T.  PACE.TTI  Sc  CO., 

r'  Dealers  in 

HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 

Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

Opposite  Florlriii  House.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House"  in  the  United  States. 

Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

JNO.  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

me  e$c€$  sroc  scone 

SPECIALTIES  IN 

FINE  FOOTWEAR. 

45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 

WEIGANDS 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 

King  and  Bay  Streets  THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

Zkineet  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


$1.  JVudustine  grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

UMomate  PI  O  THING 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD, 

Dealer  in 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

A  Bakery  that  vve  doubt  if  there  is 

Builders’  Hardware 

another  with  same  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 

Sporting  Goods 

the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  iron  Pipe, 

country. 

Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

Robt.  Mills. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service*  Prices  reasonable* 

J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 

1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1  1  6  Phone 
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THE  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

The  table  was  spread  with  New  Year's  gifts, 
We  counted  them  one  by  one, 

And  said  to  each  other,  “This  New  Year’s  Day 
We  have  forgotten  none.” 

But,  that  night  in  my  dreams  I  heard  a  voice 
That  seem’d  to  speak  from  heaven; 

"My  child,  hast  thou  forgotten  none. 

When  no  gift  to  Me  is  given? 

•|  am  thy  King,  and  yet  my  claim 
Unheeded  is  by  thee: 

How  is't  that,  on  this  New  Year’s  Day, 

Thou  hasL  no  gift  for  Me?’ 

'Lord,  just  because  Thou  art  a  king,’ 

I  answered  tremblingly, 

To  whom  belongs  the  whole  wide  world. 

And  heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 

'I  never  thought  that  Thou  wouldst  care 
For  New  Year’s  gifls  from  me; 

There’s  nothing  in  my  little  store 
Costly  enough  for  Thee.’ 

‘My  child,’  replied  the  loving  Voice, 

'I  seek  not  thine,  but  thee: 

Thou  canst  to-day  My  heart  rejoice. 

Giving  thyself  to  Me. 

‘That  I  might  have  thee  for  Mine  own 
1  died  on  Calvary : 

It  was  for  this  I  left  My  throne. 

Child,  give  thyself  to  Me.’ 

I  woke,  and  all  around  was  still; 

But  on  that  New  Year’s  Day 

My  heart  made  answer:  'Lord.  1  will,’ 

And  1  gave  myself  away. 

—Alice  Jane  Mukihead. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MUSIC. 

(A  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  I,.  Parks  at  the  January  Teachers’ Meet¬ 
ing.) 

HAT  is  music?  Webster  tells  us  that  music 
is  the  science  of  harmonic  sounds.  To  the 
professional  musician,  this  as  a  literal  defi¬ 
nition  is  satisfactory;  but  to  the  com  non 
cosmopolitan  it  might  be  considered  rather 
concise.  To  the  child  it  is  a  meaningless 
phrase:  yet  the  child  has  ideas  of  music  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  certain  styles.  To  the  twentieth  cent¬ 
ury  girl  who  runs  to  the  piano  and  plays  a  line  of 
this  and  a  snatch  of  that  and  a  little  of  everything 
except  her  assigned  lesson,  who  suddenly  darts  to 
the  window  to  view  a  passing  hat,  to  her  “The 
Science  of  Harmonic  Sounds”  is  a  dry  definition 
merely  to  be  memorized.  Yet  she  has  her  own  ideas 
of  what  is  music  and  what  music  is  not.  The  un- 
rythmical  strains  and  the  unmelodic  progressions  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  music  could  hardly  find  en¬ 


listment  under  this  definition.  Yet  these  Orientals 
find  great  pleasure  in  their  strange  and  peculiar  tunes. 
Then  what  is  music?  Since  we  differ  widely  in  taste 
this  is  a  question  that  each  one  can  best  answer  for 
himself.  It  must  be  something  interesting,  and 
pleasing,  at  times  deeply  pathetic,  at  other  times  ex¬ 
tremely  amusing.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark 
to  hear  some  one  say  of  a  composition,  there  is  no 
music  in  that  to  me.  To  impress  this  thought,  1  will 
relate  the  following  true  story  to  which  I  was  an 
observer.  A  prominent  politician  in  company  with 
his  daughter  visited  one  of  our  state  schools  for  the 
blind.  They  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  some  music 
and  were  shown  to  the  music  room  to  be  entertained. 
The  music  teacher  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty-two 
anxious  to  win  the  admiration  of  this  powerful  politi¬ 
cian,  and  perhaps  of  the  daughter  too,  decided  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort.  He  began  the  third  movement  of 
Beethoven’s  famous  Moonlight  .Sonata.  After  he  had 
played  about  one-third  of  the  movement  and  was 
fairly  tearing  the  piano  up  the  disinterested  guest 
began  to  grow  weary,  and  thinking  that  the  teacher 
was  merely  exercising  his  fingers  previous  to  playing 
something,  whispered  to  his  daughter,  “Ask  him  to 
play  something.”  The  daughter  shook  her  head 
and  wisely  held  her  peace.  A  clear  case  of  “no 
music  in  that  to  me.” 

Our  musical  appreciation  is  always  commensu¬ 
rate  with  our  degree  of  musical  education.  The 
child’s  taste  calls  for  the  simplest  composition.  As 
it  advances  in  the  study  of  "music  it  gradually  calls 
for  something  deeper  until  it  has  mastered  the  high¬ 
est  musical  forms.  Who  would  expect  the  little  child 
of  the  first  grade  reading  in  the  first  reader  to  inter¬ 
est  itself  in  reading  the  plays  of  Shakespeare?  The 
same  thought  holds  good  in  music  and  its  classics. 
The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  musically 
speaking,  are  still  in  the  child’s  stage.  The  sonatas 
and  symphonys  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  as  dis- 
interesting  to  them  as  “Rag  Time  Joe,”  “Polly  Put 
the  Kettle  on,”  or  the  “Arkansas  Traveler”  would 
have  been  to  the  old  masters. 

The  influences  of  the  great  art  and  science  of 
music  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  are  mani¬ 
fold.  First,  but  not  least  among  these,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  feature  it  is  worthy  of  study.  It  quickens  the 
thinking  power  and  strengthens  the  memory,  as  few 
other  studies  can  do  though  its  value  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  feature  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  science  of  composition.  Doubtless 
many  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  blind  will 
recall  that  memorable  statement  of  the  late  Dr. 
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Waite  made  at  one  of  our  conventions  in  which  he 
said  that  every  superintendent  of  the  blind  ought  to 
be  versed  in  every  branch  taught  in  the  school,  mak¬ 
ing  special  mention  of  harmony  and  musical  com¬ 
position. 

Its  influence  as  a  developer  of  the  dispositions 
and  characters  of  men  is  within  itself  sufficient  reason 
for  its  study.  Often  have  I  heard  intelligent  men 
say  that  they  felt  that  there  was  something  lacking  in 
their  make-up;  which  they  attributed  to  the  dwarfing 
of  their  musical  taste  and  talent. 

From  a  social  standpoint  every  one  knows  the 
value  of  a  little  music.  No  evening  entertainment 
or  quiet  parlor  reception  can  be  successfully  planned 
without  one  or  more  selections  of  music.  All  social 
gatherings  including  the  marriage,  the  club,  the 
dance,  the  party,  the  picnic,  and  every  form  of  a 
political  gathering  from  the  coronation  of  a  king  to 
the  election  of  a  bailiff  must  have  a  quickening,  tink¬ 
ling  air  to  stimulate  the  business. 

All  this  I  attribute  to  the  effect  that  music  has 
on  the  impulses  and  emotions  of  men.  As  further 
evidence  of  this  truth,  it  is  said  that  when  Napoleon 
wanted  to  recruit  his  army  all  that  he  did  was  to  call 
a  mass  meeting  and  have  the  band  play  the  Marseil¬ 
les  and  immediately  he  received  more  volunteers 
than  he  needed. 

The  spiritual  influences  of  sacred  music  are  well 
known  to  the  church-going  public.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions  have  I  heard  good  Christians  say  that  the  song 
service  constituted  the  best  part  of  the  exercises. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  on  the  part  of  many, 
the  songs  of  Solomon  and  David  which  are  without 
notes  are  less  interesting  than  the  songs  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn  which  are  without  words. 

Thus  educationally,  socially,  morally,  and 
spiritually  it  plays  an  unconscious  part  in  every 
chapter  of  our  lives.  And  “when  our  final  farewell 
to  the  world  we  have  said”  and  the  great  church  bell 
shall  dolefully  toll-toll-toll  our  untimely  departure, 
‘tis  then  that  the  sad  mournful  strains  of  the  funeral 
march  shall  increase  the  solemn  pathos  of  death  and 
make  the  last  sad  rites  impressive.  Nor  does  it  end 
here.  We  are  told  that  in  the  bright  beyond,  even 
around  the  throne  of  God,  the  angels  ever  play  their 
heavenly  symphonys  upon  their  harps  of  gold  and 
the  celestial  chorus  untiringly  sings  the  ceaseless 
hymn  of  “Moses  and  the  Lamb.” 

A  CHRISTMAS  TRAGEDY. 

Previous  to  the  yule-tide  season  quite  a  number 
of  our  exchanges  contained  articles  from  superin¬ 
tendents,  or  editors,  all  urging  upon  parents  of  pupils 
the  inadvisability  of  asking  permission  for  their  child 
to  come  home.  Among  the  arguments  advanced 
was  the  danger  to  which  pupils  were  subjected  in 
traveling  alone. 

We  do  not  believe  in  selecting  a  tragedy  that 


has  brought  suffering  and  anguish  to  the  hearth-stone 
of  a  happy  home  for  the  purpose  of  “pointing  a 
moral”.  And  were  it  not  possible  that  it  might  add 
conviction  where  force  of  arguments  failed,  and  safe¬ 
guard  other  homes  from  a  like  calamity,  we  would 
not  refer  to  it  beyond  expressing  our  sympathy  for 
the  school,  and  for  the  relatives  and  friends  to  whom 
this  particular  home-coming  was  such  a  cruel  blow. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  almost  a  repetition  of 
the  old,  old  story  of  carelessness  at  rail-road  cross¬ 
ings.  A  pupil  of  the  Kentucky  school,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four,  left  the  school  about  noon,  happy  at 
the  prospect  of  a  Christmas  vacation  with  friends  at 
home.  Scarcely  two  hours  had  passed  when  the 
shocking  news  was  received  by  the  school  authorities 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  a  westbound  train,  while 
crossing  the  tracks,  and  hurled  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  death  being  instanteanous. 

We  cannot  help  reflecting  how  much  better  it 
might  have  been  for  the  young  man  and  for  his  loved 
ones  had  he  remained  at  the  school.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  persons  to  think  that  they  are  watched  over 
by  kinder  spirits  and  that  their  good  angel  will  not 
let  any  such  calamities  happen  to  them.  In  fact, 
when  we  explained  this  awful  tragedy  to  our  class, 
several  of  the  older  boys  were  seen  to  remark  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  such  a  thing  happening  to 
them.  But  we,  who  are  older,  and  perhaps  wiser, 
know  the  futility  of  human  reckonings.  We  are 
aware  how  fully  oblivious  we  are  to  dangers  that 
may  ever  be  near  us.  And  we  are  aware,  too,  that 
the  best  way  to  escape  them  is  not  to  court  them. 
And  we  hope  that  parents  of  our  pupils,  at  least,  will 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  that  we  do.  —  The 
Nebraska  Journal . 

A  NEWSPAPER  AND  A  BOOK. 

A  newspaper  and  a  book  jostled  each  other  on 
Broadway.  Turning  around  angrily,  the  book  was 
about  to  make  a  disagreeable  remark,  when,  observ¬ 
ing  who  the  other  was,  its  manner  changed. 

“We  are  both  children  of  the  press,”  said  the 
book,  “and  there  should  be  no  animosity  between 
us.” 

“On  your  side,  at  least,”  rejoined  the  newspaper, 
“there  should  be  none,  for  I  have  as  many  readers 
in  one  day  as  you  have  in  your  life,  and  it  is  only 
through  me  that  the  breath  of  life  can  be  puffed  in¬ 
to  your  body.  When  you  get  a  life  reputation  you 
snub  your  old  friends  and  benefactors.” 

“You  need  not  quarrel,”  said  the  book,  “for 
when  you  have  long  been  consigned  to  the  oblivion 
of  the  ash  barrel  a  chance  allusion  to  you  in  my 
pages  may  be  all  that  keeps  your  name  alive.” 

So  they  went  and  took  a  bottle  of  ink  together. 

Moral — Dont  ride  your  own  hobby  too  hard. 
The  universe  won’t  stop  its  revolutions  because  your 
particular  theory  of  existence  is  proved  false  or  per¬ 
il  iciou  s .  — Judge. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  Sunday 
evening,  the  Twenty-second  of  December,  and  was 
opened  with  a  prayer  by  George  Hay. 

The  secretary  followed  with  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

A  hymn  was  rendered  by  Roxie  Jordan  and 
Midget  White.  They  signed  it  beautifully. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  a  talk  on  the  topic  which 
was  “The  Magnificat:  A  Christmas  Song.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  illustrating  the  topic 
were  recited  by  several  of  the  members. 

Luther  Holland  and  Herman  Reeder  gave  in 
signs  the  hymn  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul.” 

George  Hay  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  twenty-one  cents  collected. 

After  some  business  had  been  attended  to  Julius 
Horowitz  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  the  Twenty-ninth  of  December,  met  in  the  chapel 
as  usual.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  prayer  by 
Anita  Morris,  after  which  the  secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  opening  hymn  was  signed  by  Lorena  Saw¬ 
yer  and  Minnie  Clemons. 

Alice  Carlton,  the  leader  for  the  evening,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  “Foreign  Missions:  The  Coming 
Triumph  of  the  Cross,  How  May  We  Hasten  It?” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  given  by  several 
of  the  members. 

Amalia  Lorenz  and  Virginia  Fulwood  gave  the 
second  hymn  and  then  the  meeting  closed  with  a 
prayer  by  Pres.  Walker. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  program  for  the  Fifth  of 
January  was  opened  with  a  prayer  by  Lorena  Saw¬ 
yer  after  which  the  secretary’s  minutes  were  read 
and  approved. 

“Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden,”  was  signed  by 
Alice  Carlton  and  Frankie  Hawley. 

Miss  Teegarden  gave  us  an  interesting  talk  on 
“What  Is  True  Blessedness?” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  read  from  the 
Christian  Endeavor  paper  by  some  of  the  members. 

Luther  Holland  and  Harmon  Reeder  signed  the 
second  hymn. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  treasurer, 
George  Hay,  Julius  Horowitz  took  up  the  collection 
and  reported  fifty  cents  collected.  Lalla  Wilson 
colsed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

The  program  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Sunday  evening,  the  Twelfth  of  January,  was  open¬ 


ed  with  a  prayer  by  Frankie  Hawley.  The  secretary 
followed  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting. 

Minnie  Clemons  and  Roxie  Jordan  signed  the 
opening  hymn,  “Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden.” 

Lorena  Sawyer,  who  was  the  leader,  gave 
us  a  short  talk  on  “The  True  Centre  of  Life.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  given  by  some  of 
the  pup  ils  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  paper. 

Julius  Horowitz  and  Gibbs  Palmer  gave  the 
second  hymn,  and  then  Alice  Carlton  signed  the 
closing  prayer.  Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  night,  the  Twen¬ 
ty-eighth  of  December. 

The  roll  was  called  and  found  all  the  members 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary. 

The  first  on  the  program  was  an  essay  by  Roxie 
Jordan. 

Stories  were  given  by  Frankie  Hawley,  Julius 
Horowitz,  Alice  Carlton,  Ardine  Holland,  Raymond 
Rou,  Grace  Hudson,  Sarah  Johnson,  Minnie  Clemons 
and  Mary  Fraser. 

A  declamation  was  signed  by  Charlie  Manire. 

The  critic’s  report  was  given  by  Alice  Carlton 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  two 
weeks  hence. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  night  the  Eleven¬ 
th  of  January.  The  roll  was  called  and  found  all  the 
members  present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  by  the  secretary. 

A  story  was  given  by  Miss  Thomason. 

The  subject  of  the  open  debate  was,  Resolved: 
That  it  is  More  Pleasant  and  More  Healthful  to  Live 
in  a  Cold  Climate  Than  in  a  Warm  One. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Norris  Holland, 
Sarah  Johnson,  Mary  Fraser,  Minnie  Clemons  and 
Raymond  Rou  were  on  the  affirmative  side  while 
Alice  Carlton,  Julius  Horowitz,  George  Hay,  Charlie 
Manire,  Herman  Morris,  Roxie  Jordan  and  Anita 
Morris  debated  for  the  negative  side 

Misses  Thomason  and  Teegarden  and  Mr. 
Walker  were  the  judges  and  they  decided  in  favor 
of  the  negative  side. 

A  declamation  was  given  by  Minnie  Clemons, 
which  was  "I  Love  Six  Pence.’ 

A  dialogue  was  given  by  Grace  Hudson,  Sarah 
Johnson  and  Roxie  Jordan. 

The  critic’s  report  was  given  by  Alice  Carlton 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  two 
weeks  hence  as  usual. 


Ardine  Holland,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

May  it  tell  of  many  kind  words  and  kinder  deeds. 
And  hands  ever  ready  to  aid. 

Those  who  are  bowed  with  afflictions  cross, 

Or  by  friend  or  fortune  betrayed. 

May  it  tell  of  the  victories  over  Self 
The  hardest,  of  all  to  win. 

For  though  strong  the  foes  that  are  without., 
They’re  as  naught  to  those  within. 

May  it,  tell  that  thy  life  a  blessing  proved 
Wherever  its  influence  fell. 

That  thy  memory  may  he  in  after  time 
Like  the  chime  of  a  silver  bell. 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  has  just  returned. 

Pearl  Brown  received  a  box  of  oranges. 

The  girls  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  return  of 
Lola  Ashley. 

Miss  Crocker  received  a  box  of  oranges  from 
Pearl  Alberry. 

We  are  looking  for  a  new  blind  boy  and  a  new 
blind  girl  soon. 

Snow  storms  and  cold  weather  are  reported 
from  the  north. 

Miss  Newell  reads  the  tender  passages  in  the 
Teachers’  Reading  Club. 

Bessie  Sikes  is  very  much  delighted  over  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  box  of  new  clothing. 

Willie  Barrow  received  a  basket  of  good  things 
from  his  sister  in  Jacksonville. 

All  the  teachers  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Ponce  De  Leon  Hotel  on  the  7th. 

With  the  spring  of  the  season  in  town  comes  the 
closing  at  the  deaf  and  blind  school. 

Swell  accommodations  at  the  Duval,  Jacksonville. 
Splendid  service  and  the  fat  of  the  land! 

Willard  Bigelow  will  remain  at  home  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  account  of  poor  health. 

Carl  Culbreath  received  a  dollar  from  home. 
We  hope  he  will  not  lose  it  as  he  did  the  last. 

We  have  had  quite  an  epidemic  of  grip  among 
the  teachers  and  pupils,  but  all  have  recovered. 

Quite  an  interesting  program  was  rendered  on 
Christmas  night  by  the  pupils  of  both  deptartments. 

Miss  Guthrie  returned  December,  .'list  and  was 
welcomed  most  heartily  by  every  one  in  the  build¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Hendricks  took  the  new  teachers  to  the 


opening  of  the  Casino  to  see  the  water  sports  and 
take  part  in  the  dancing. 

All  have  settled  down  to  work  once  more  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  who 
went  home  have  returned. 

Mr.  Flagler  gave  us  a  sumptuous  Christmas  din¬ 
ner.  We  wish  he  might  have  been  present  to  see  how 
much  we  all  enjoyed  the  feast. 

Lucius  Emerson  has  not  yet  returned.  He  was 
detained  at  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 
father.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sickness  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  school  books  have  been 
added  to  our  collection.  We  hope  to  have  a  good 
reference  library  as  soon  as  we  get  into  our  new 
buildings  and  can  have  better  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  the  books. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  spent  several  days  at  the 
school  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  in  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Davis  as  Eugenia  Wilson  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  here,  and  has  many  warm  friends  among 
the  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  principal  feature  of  our  last  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  was  an  excellent  paper  on  “Music”  by  Mr  Parks. 
This  subject,  which  was  eminently  appropriate  as 
coming  from  the  head  of  our  musical  department, 
was  handled  with  a  good  deal  of  humor  and  grace. 

A  newspaper  club  has  been  formed  among  the 
pupils  of  our  department.  This  is  something  that 
has  been  needed  for  some  time.  Nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  our  young  people  should  be  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  doings  of  the  great  world.  It  adds  a 
new  and  impersonal  interest  to  their  lives.  It  broad¬ 
ens  their  horizon  and  lays  the  foundation  for  an  en¬ 
larged  intelligence. 

Difficulties  are  not  obstacles  in  the  path  of  life, 
but  stepping  stones  to  achievement.  “Circumstances” 
said  Napoleon,  “I  make  Circumstances,”  and  when 
his  engineer  told  him  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
Alps  with  his  army,  he  laconicly  replied,  “There  are 
no  Alps.”  For  those  whom  Providence  has  deprived 
of  one  of  their  senses,  the  path  to  success  is  steep, 
but  is  by  no  means  impossible  of  ascent.  Senator 
Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  has  lately  shown  the  world  what 
a  blind  man  can  accomplish.  Milton  in  his  blindness 
wrote  the  poem  that  made  him  immortal.  The  sweet 
hymns  of  Fanny  Crosby  will  doubtless  ring  down  the 
centuries. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  preparing  for  your  life 
work  in  our  schools  let  not  your  blindness  prevent 
you  from  striving  for  any  good  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
alted.  Blind  men  have  attained  success  as  musicians, 
authors,  naturalists,  statesmen,  lawyers  and  teachers. 
What  others  have  done  you  can  do. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

St.  Valentine’s  Day  is  coming  soon. 

Ask  the  girls  where  the  talking  room  is. 

Men  are  paving  San  Marco  Avenue  with  brick 
now. 

We  heard  that  Alice  Scott  will  come  back  next 
year. 

We  had  a  very  exciting  debate  lately  in  our 
society. 

We  expect  a  visit  from  Mr.  Walker’s  mother 
next  month. 

We  would  like  to  kill  a  few  of  those  rats  in  our 
dormitories. 

We  expect  to  have  a  party  on  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday. 

What  resolutions  did  you  make?  Which  ones 
will  you  keep? 

Raymond  Rou  received  a  picture  of  his  grand¬ 
father  one  day  this  week. 

Fanny  Sawyer  and  Grace  Sawyer  got  the  biggest 
Teddy  Bears  last  Christmas. 

Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Boggs  went  fishing  the 
other  day  and  caught  45  fish. 

Mrs.  Cooper  who  lives  near  our  school  brought 
a  friend  to  visit  us  the  other  day. 

Were  you  sorry  to  see  good  old  1-9-0-7  leave  us 
or  were  you  glad  to  welcome  1 -9-0-8? 

Minnie  Clemons  took  a  picture  of  four  of  the 
little  girls  with  their  Teddy  Bears  the  other  day. 

We  are  very  anxious  for  the  time  to  come  for 
us  to  go  to  South  Beach.  We  all  want  a  good  swim. 

About  three  weeks  'ago  Nettalien  Vanderpoel 
sent  Mrs.  Walker  and  Miss  Willie  McLane  pictures 
of  herself. 

Roxie  Jordan  is  fast  becoming  the  most  popular 
member  of  her  class.  Lets  ask  her  to  tell  us  how 
she  manages  it. 

Mr.  Boggs  is  teaching  some  of  the  large  boys 
the  art  of  racing.  Herman  Morris  seems  to  be  the 
champion  fast  runner. 

Max  Wetherby’s  parents  brought  him  back  to 
school  last  Sunday.  They  came  from  Sea  Breeze  to 
St.  Augustine  in  a  launch. 

Sarah  Johnson’s  mother  came  to  see  her  last 
Monday.  Sarah  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  She 
brought  Sarah  many  nice  things. 

On  the  seventh  of  this  month  the  Ponce  De  Leon 
Hotel  opened.  A  large  crowd  of  both  tourists  and 
residents  visited  and  inspected  it. 


Alice  Carlton’s  family  had  the  pleasure  of  a  nup¬ 
tial  celebration  lately.  Her  brother  Ben  Carlton  was 
married  on  the  ninth  of  this  month. 

The  blind  and  the  deaf  boys  have  much  trouble 
sawing  wood.  They  want  the  state  to  give  them  a 
machine  for  making  the  work  easier. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Estes  has  promised  us  a 
visit  soon.  He  has  not  been  to  see  us  in  along  time, 
and  we  are  afraid  he  does  not  care  for  us  any  more. 

The  ground  was  so  white  with  frost  one  morn¬ 
ing  this  week  that  many  of  us  got  pretty  hard  bumps 
in  trying  to  skate.  Herman  Morris  got  the  worst 
fall. 

Roxie  Jordan  was  surprised  to  ge  t  a  letter  from 
her  brother  last  week  saying  that  her  uncle  may  come 
to  see  her  and  Ruby  next  week.  They  will  glad  to 
see  him. 

On  the  night  of  January  second  the  big  boys 
went  with  Messrs.  Hendricks  and  Boggs  to  see  the 
circus.  They  liked  the  clowns  and  the  clever  acro¬ 
batic  exhibition  best  of  all. 

Yesterday  at  recess  Mr.  Hendricks  taught  the 
boys  how  to  play  tag.  It  is  a  new  game  and  the 
boys  like  it  very  much.  Mr.  Hendricks  told  us  that 
tag  could  be  played  on  skates. 

On  the  sixth  of  January  one  of  Midget  White’s 
friends  came  to  see  her.  She  brought  Midget  a  box 
of  candy  and  a  red  sweater  from  her  mother.  Midget 
was  very  generous  with  her  candy. 

Last  week  Herman  Morris  received  a  nice  letter 
from  his  old  friend,  Joel  Davenport,  who  is  in  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was  so  sorry  to 
hear  that  Joel  felt  lonely  there  now. 

George  Hay  had  a  hard  time  getting  back  to 
school.  The  train  he  was  on  happened  to  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  caboose  and  several  cars  were  derailed. 
Besides  that  George  had  some  trouble  about  his 
ticket. 

Mr.  Hendricks’  old  teacher,  Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels, 
who  is  a  Baptist  Evangelist  to  the  Deaf  of  the  South, 
may  come  to  visit  us  next  week  or  week  after  next. 
We  will  be  glad  to  see  him  and  hope  he  will  give  us 
a  fine  talk. 

Last  month  Frankie  Hawley  was  surprised  when 
her  sister,  Eva,  came  to  see  her.  She  spent  all  the 
morning  visiting  our  school-rooms.  In  the  afternoon 
she  took  Frankie  to  the  city.  The  next  night  she  left 
for  Tampa  where  she  works  as  a  stenographer. 

One  night  last  week  Messrs.  Hendricks  and 
Boggs  went  to  a  reception  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ing.  They  saw  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler  who  owns  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  and  some  of  the  hotels 
on  the  Coast.  The  boys  said  that  they  wished  Mr. 
Flagler  would  visit  our  school. 
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The  “Easy  Reading  For  The  Little  Ones”  on 
the  last  page  of  the  Mi.  Airy  World  is  very  interesting 
reading. 

vt/  \t/ 

Endow  the  flag  staff — make  it  solid  and  broad 
of  base  and  towering  in  stature  if  it  is  to  symbolize 
the  greatness  of  Dr.  Crouter. 

vt /  vt/ 

Some  mighty  nice  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the 
columns  of  the  Wisconsin  Times  and  add  very  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  make-up  of  that  very  excellent  school  paper, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  column  made  famous 
by  Mr.  Neesam  has  also  been  given  over  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer. 

vt/  vt/ 

An  actual  occurence  in  our  school. 

Pupil: — Does  Christ  understand  signs? 

Teacher: — Why,  certainly,  Tom.  Why  do  you 

ask? 

Pupil: — Because  I  say  my  prayers  in  signs  and 
just  wanted  to  know  if  He  understood  them. 

\!  vt/ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  now  famous 
“Outlines”  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  deaf  and 
extend  thanks  to  Superintendent  Richard  O.  John¬ 
son  for  the  same.  The  pamphlet,  as  its  name  in¬ 
dicates,  is  a  guide  to  the  duties  of  all  connected 
with  the  school.  As  a  chart  is  to  a  mariner  so  is  the 
“Outlines”  a  safe-guard  to  the  school — many  storms 
are  weathered  and  many  dangerous  rocks  avoided  by 
its  use. 

vt/  viz 

The  Arkansas  Optic  is  trying  to  revive  the  old, 
ever-new  subject  of  signs  in  devotional  exercises  for 
discussion.  A  year  or  so  ago  this  theme  furnished 
an  abundance  of  material  for  the  over-worked  frater¬ 


nity  to  write  about,  but  it  finally  failed  to  “draw  a 
house”  and  was  taken  off  the  “boards.”  Its  revivi¬ 
fication  has  not  taken  well  so  far.  By  the  way,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  Optic  editorials  be  tagged — 
we  like  its  editorial  page,  but  would  like  to  know 
whose  thoughts  we  are  imbibing. 

vt/  vt/ 

We  have  in  the  school  a  nucleus  of  a  library  and 
new  books  are  being  constantly  added  to  it.  Lately 
the  Willing  Worker’s  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  in 
the  city  presented  the  school  with  over  fifty  volumes 
of  well-selected  books  and  the  young  ladies  forming 
this  circle  have  promised  to  still  further  a'id  us  along 
this  line.  We  appreciate  this  kindness  very  much 
and  thank  most  heartily  our  young  friends  for  their 
interest  in  the  school.  The  officers  of  the  circle  are 
Miss  Dorothy  Dewhurst,  president;  Miss  Helen 
Woodman,  vice-president;  Miss  Ella  May  Davis, 
treasurer;  and  Miss  Wilma  Davis,  secretary. 

vt/  vt/ 

Mrs.  Winston,  the  versatile  and  entertaining 
editor  of  the  Deaf  Carolinian ,  spent  some  time 
abroad  a  year  or  so  ago  and  upon  her  return  gave 
through  the  columns  of  the  paper  she  edits  some 
delightful  descriptions  of  the  many  places  she  visit¬ 
ed.  We  also  note  from  the  last  issue  of  the  paper 
that  she  acquired  a  fluent  use  of  the  Spanish  lang¬ 
uage  while,  we  suppose,  on  her  trip.  Mrs.  Winston 
would  be  doing  the  profession  a  real  service  if  she 
would  give  us  a  translation  of  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  last  edition  of  “ Rphphatha," 
the  paper  published  by  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  La 
Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  S.  A. 

vt/  vt/ 

Parents  who  have  young  deaf  children  at  school 
are  sometimes  unnecessarily  alarmed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  letters  from  their  children  telling  them 
of  impaired  or  rapidly  failing  health  or  many 
other  visionary  troubles.  A  case  in  point:  A  few 
days  ago  one  of  our  young  deaf  pupils  wrote  home 
that  he  was  in  poor  health  and  desired  to  come  home. 
A  diagnosis  of  his  case  brought  out  the  facts  that  he 
was  several  pounds  heavier  than  when  he  came  to 
school  last  fall,  had  a  fine  appetite,  and  got  into  his 
full  share  of  all  the  boyish  mischief  at  the  school. 
When  asked  to  explain  his  statement  to  his  parents, 
he  said  the  syrup  for  supper  hurt  his  teeth.  Proper 
care  and  attention  is  given  to  each  and  every  pupil 
here,  a  regularly  employed  physician  being  on  our 
pay-roll,  and  parents  can  rest  assured  that  nothing 
is  seriously  wrong  with  their  children  until  notified 
by  the  head  of  the  school  to  that  effect. 

vt/  vt/ 

The  January  .-Inna Is  is  out  and  as  usual  is  full 
of  good  reading.  It  contains,  besides  the  names  of 
all  persons  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
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a  tabulated  statement  of  number  of  pupils  in  each 
school  in  the  United  States,  the  method  by  which  they 
are  taught,  the  cost  of  the  plants,  number  of  volumes 
in  each  library,  the  names  of  the  official  heads  of  the 
schools,  and  several  other  features.  In  this  com¬ 
parative  exhibit  the  Florida  School  makes  a  very 
poor  showing  when  the  eye  runs  down  the  list  of 
cost  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  in  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library.  In  the  first  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  only 
$15,000.  The  only  friends  in  hailing  distance  are  the 
Oregon  School,  with  a  valuation  of  $45,000,  and  the 
Maine  school,  with  $50,000.  We  have  practically  no 
library.  When  another  year  rolls  around  and  the 
January  Annals  for  1909  comes  out,  the  Florida 
School  will  not  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
v!/  \t/ 

The  call  for  the  next  meeting  of  instructors  of 
the  deaf  has  been  made.  On  the  3rd  of  July  next 
they  will  gather  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Ogden, 
LTtah,  where  friend  Driggs  will  take  care  of  them. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  meeting  will  not 
depend  upon  the  number  present.  While  it  is  always 
pleasant  and  gratifying  to  the  host  to  have  as  large 
a  m umber  as  possible  attend,  which  also  adds  to  the 
social  feature,  yet  the  principal  object  is  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  the  papers  touching  upon  as  many 
phases  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  as  the  limited 
time  will  allow.  The  program  for  the  meeting  is  in 
charge  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  school,  and  upon  him  much  of  the  success  of 
the  meeting  will  depend. 

In  the  call  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  president  of  the 
Convention,  he  says,  “All  persons  wishing  to  present 
papers  or  subjects  for  discussion  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Jones  at  an  early  day.”  We 
do  not  believe  the  best  program  for  the  meeting  can 
be  arranged  under  this  method,  there  can  possibly 
be  no  symmetry  to  the  program.  The  program 
committee  should  meet  at  once  and  formulate  a 
program  upon  the  various  topics  of  our  special  line 
of  work  and  then  decide  who  shall  present  these 
papers.  In  this  way  we  can  be  assured  of  interesting 
subjects  and  interesting  speakers. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Chapin  Balis,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals ,  suggests  some  interesting  topics  for 
discussion  and  a  number  of  them  ought  to  find  a 
place  on  the  next  program. 

The  Lone  Star  State  is  a  big  state.  In  the 
constellation  of  states  its  magnitude  is  so  great  as  to 
so  far  outshine  its  sisters  that  it  appears  almost  true 
to  its  name — a  lone  star.  Texas  is  not  great  in  area 
only.  Her  greatness  is  numbered  in  many  other 
ways.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  pupils  at 
her  school  for  the  deaf  in  five  years  she  will  have 
the  largest  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 


The  fifty-first  annual  report  of  that  school  has 
just  reached  us  and  was  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  this  pleasure  being  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  at  this  school  we  first  began  to  teach  the 
“young  idea  how  to  shoot”  under  the  guidance  of 
Principal  Blattner.  We  are  glad  to  note  from  the 
report  that  the  school  is  making  satisfactory  progress, 
but  its  usefulness  has  in  the  past  few  years  been 
somewhat  retarded  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 
However,  we  congratulate  Superintendent  Williams 
upon  the  good  showing  he  has  made.  Speaking  of 
the  Superintendent  the  trustees  say,  “Thoroughly 
conversant  with  every  problem  that  arises  in 
institution  life,  experienced  by  long  service,  known 
to  and  loved  by  all  the  deaf  in  Texas,  he  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  well  fitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Institution.” 
To  our  co-laborer  of  years  past  we  beg  to  testify  to 
the  correctness  of  the  above  estimation  of  him. 
Under  his  guidance  we  predict  a  bright  future  for  the 
school. 

Knowing  the  school  as  we  do,  and  knowing  both 
the  Superintendent  and  Principal,  we  are  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  daily  program 
of  school  hours  be  changed.  This  program  was  in 
vogue  years  ago  on  account  of  lack  of  school¬ 
rooms.  Now  with  a  modern  up-to-date  school  build¬ 
ing  and  supposedly  an  abundance  of  school-rooms, 
we  cannot  see  the  logic  in  having  one  set  of 
teachers  teach  from  8:15  to  12:30  in  the  morning  and 
another  set  come  on  in  the  afternoon  and  teach  from 
1:30  to  5:45.  The  very  best  results  can  never  be  obtain¬ 
ed  under  this  system.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  either  teacher  or  pupils  to  get  the  best  results 
from  school-room  work  done  wholly  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  We  hope  to  see  this  program  changed  at  an 
early  date  and  the  Missouri  plan  inaugurated,  which 
we  think  is  an  ideal  plan  for  the  large  schools. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  we  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest.  The  trustees  are  asking  for  an  appropriation 
to  enlarge  the  present  buildings.  They  are  too  large 
now  and  should  not  be  added  to,  instead  new  and 
separate  buildings  should  be  erected  some  distance 
from  the  present  old  buildings,  in  another  part  of  the 
city  perhaps,  and  a  pure  oral  school  organized.  Now 
is  the  psychological  moment!  Grasp  it  and  push  it 
to  a  successful  issue,  Bro.  Williams. 

This  notice  of  the  school  would  be  far  from 
complete  were  we  to  omit  the  name  of  its  Principal 
—  Prof.  J.  W.  Blattner — who  is  considered  one  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States. 
To  the  excellent  condition  of  the  literary  department 
is  due  his  master  mind  and  hand.  Whatever  success 
we  may  have  attained  in  the  school-room  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  ever-ready  advice  and  counsel 
when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  teaching  under  him. 

The  annual  per  capita  last  year  was  $193.92. 
Total  expenditures  were  $88,502.78. 
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A  HAPPY  SURPRISE. 

The  School  was  thrown  into  a  flutter  of  excite¬ 
ment  Sunday  when  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Ivan 
Davis  and  his  bride  would  arrive  to  spend  a  part  of 
their  honeymoon  at  Mrs.  Davis’  Alma  Malar.  Mrs. 
Davis  as  Eugenia  Wilson  was  a  dearly  beloved  pupil 
at  the  school  and  graduated  last  May.  Her  expected 
arrival  yesterday  made  everything  else  of  little 
value.  Chapel  services  were  conducted  as  usual,  but 
nearly  all  eyes  were  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
driveway,  and  if  any  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  President  Walker,  while  he  lectured,  it  was  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  those  eyes  looked  without  seeing. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  arrived  a  short  time  after 
chapel  services,  and  the  school  turned  out  en  masse  to 
greet  them.  It  was  a  glad,  glad  welcome. 

That  Mrs.  Davis  seemed  as  delighted  as  her  old 
school  mates,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  spent 
a  great  many  years  here  and  looks  upon  it  as  home 
in  one  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  spot  endeared  to 
her  by  many  associations.  Her  beaming  countenance 
showed  it  while  she  greeted  one  and  all  and  went 
from  room  to  room,  from  spot  to  spot  in  a  flutter  of 
joy  upon  revisiting  dear  old  scenes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  put  forth  every  effort  and  gave  the  happy  pair 
a  royal  welcome.  A  dainty  lunch  was  prepared  in  the 
dining-room  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  sat  at  the  table 
with  Mrs.  Davis’  old  school-mates.  The  decorated 
table,  the  dainty  viands,  soft  lights  and  the  happy 
faces  made  a  pleasing  picture.  Afer  lunch  the  boys  and 
girls  went  into  the  sitting-room  and  spent  a  happy, 
happy  evening.  President  Walker  led  a  procession 
carrying  handsful  of  rice  and  showered  the  bride  and 
groom  with  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  left  here  Tues¬ 
day,  and  went  to  Jacksonville  where  they  will  spend 
a  few  days,  and  from  Jacksonville  they  will  go  to 
Ansley,  Louisiana,  where  they  will  reside  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
Bartow,  Florida,  on  the  16th  inst.  N.  B.  N. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  Teachers’  Meeting  was 
held  Tuesday  evening,  January  7. 

The  opening  remarks  by  the  President  were 


followed  by  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Guthrie.  This 
solo  was  a  feature  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Parks’  paper  entitled  “The  Value  of  Music” 
was  a  fine  and  interesting  production.  The  subject 
was  handled  in  an  able  manner  and  reflected  much 
credit  upon  the  writer.  “The  Value  of  Music”  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  fifth  number  on  the  program  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  query  box.  It  consumed  much  time  and 
proved  very  beneficial. 

The  Marseilles  given  in  signs  by  Mr.  Hendricks, 
was  a  finished  piece  of  work,  and  added  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  evening. 

The  seventh  number  was  the  discussion  of 
business.  President  Walker  appointed  a  committee 
to  arrange  a  program  for  the  next  time.  The  meet¬ 
ing  then  adjourned.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

How  did  Queen  Elizabeth  take  her  pills?  In 
cider. 

What  holds  all  the  snuff  in  the  world?  No  one 
nose. 

What  animal  comes  down  from  the  clouds? 
Rain,  dear. 

At  what  time  of  day  was  Adam  born?  A  little 
before  Eve. 

When  is  music  like  oysters?  When  there  is  a 
quart  eat. 

Why  is  a  door  like  a  colored  woman?  Because 
its  an  egrees. 

What  is  it  that  a  poor  man  has  and  a  rich  man 
wants?  Nothing. 

Why  is  a  lazy  dog  like  an  inclined-]  :  ne?  Be¬ 
cause  its  a  slow-pup. 

How  did  Adam  and  Eve  get  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden?  They  were  snaked  out. 

How  was  Moses  put  in  the  ark  of  the  bullrushes? 
He  was  pitched  in. 

When  will  there  be  only  25  letters  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet?  When  LI  and  I  are  made  one. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  four  weeks  ending  Jan.  18,  1908.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Gracie  Griffin 
Virginia  Fulwood 
Arthur  Lightbody 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Ola  Dicks 
Ida  Fussell 
Mabel  Bates 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  California  News  is  back  in  its  office.  Good. 
We  think  the  comments  in  the  exchanges  were  too 
much  for  it. 


The  Arkansas  school  is  thinking  of  taking  its 
next  bunch  of  bananas  to  the  convention  at  Odgen. 
To  treat  all  the  members  or  to  show  it  off? 


Rev.  .).  H.  Cloud  of  St.  Louis  officiated  at  a 
double  wedding  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  in  which  one 
couple  was  deaf  and  the  other  was  a  hearing  one.  He 
spoke  the  words  which  united  the  latter  couple. 

There  is  a  move  by  one  of  high  authority  in 
school  matters  in  New  York  to  have  provision  made 
for  the  evening  education  and  entertainment  of  the 
deaf  in  that  city.  The  reason  behind  this  movement 
is  that  the  high  authority  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a 
night  school  for  the  adult  deaf  to  preserve  what  they 
once  learned  in  school  in  the  way  of  lip-reading  and 
speech.  Here  is  a  slam  on  the  oral  schools. 

We  saw  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  boy  in  England 
who  had  no  hands.  He  was  eight  years  old.  He  is 
a  clever  little  fellow.  He  can  read,  write  and  make 
signs  with  his  arms.  He  has  long  pencils  that  he 
holds  in  his  elbow  when  he  writes.  He  writes  nicely 
too.  He  can  take  off  and  put  on  his  clothes.  He 
feeds  himself.  He  plays  with  other  boys  and  has  lots 
of  good  times.  He  seems  very  happy.  He  was 
born  without  hands.  —  Canadian  Mute. 


The  Silent  Hoosier  will  in  the  future  be  issued 
once  in  three  weeks.  The  absence  of  Hecker  is  like 
Hamlet  minus  the  ghost. 

The  above  is  from  The  Washingtonian.  We  do  not 
see  what  Hecker  had  to  do  with  the  paper  beyond 
editing  it.  If  they  have  the  same  force  and  foreman 
as  they  had  last  year  surely  the  absence  of  Hecker 
would  not  have  changed  the  period  of  publication. 
They  lengthened  it,  like  others  have  done,  to  give 
the  pupils  more  time  to  learn  ad  and  job  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  which  were  held  last  summer,  committees 
were  appointed  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  annul  the  rule  debar¬ 
ring  the  deaf  from  governmental  positions.  The 
initial  report  of  the  committee  is  being  published  in 
our  exchanges.  Letters  from  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  government  employing  deaf  em¬ 
ployees  are  published  and  they  speak  highly  of  our 
afflicted  brethren  and  may  be  of  much  value  in  the 
fight  against  the  rule. 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


Tempus  Fugit!  Who’s  sorry  and  who’s  glad  it 
does? 

An  account  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis’  visit  to  us 
can  be  found  on  page  8. 

The  large  boys  went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last 
week  to  see  the  gymanstic  drills. 

The  school  term  is  half  over — and  some  good 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Now  for  the  last  half! 

The  thermometer  dropped  to  freezing  point 
the  24th,  and  that  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  this 
year. 

A  basket  ball  outfit  has  been  purchased  and  some 
lively  times  are  expected.  The  girls  will  come  in  for 
their  share.  The  ground  is  out-of-doors. 

The  new  teachers  were  initiated  (?)  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  water  sports  at  the  Casino  some¬ 
time  ago.  Afterwards  they  took  in  the  dancing. 

Over  fifty  volumes  have  been  added  to  our 
library,  presented  to  the  school  by  the  benevolent 
Willing  Worker’s  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  in  the 
city. 

Rev.  Michaels  is  on  his  tour  of  the  East,  and  is 
expected  to  be  among  us  real  soon.  His  last  visit 
was  enjoyed  very  much  by  all  and  a  hearty  welcome 
awaits  him. 

Half  the  length  of  San  Marco  avenue  has  been 
paved  with  brick.  That  part  has  always  been  the 
worst  and  now  travel  will  be  easier  between  here 
and  the  town. 

The  pupils  enjoyed  an  unexpected  visit  from 
Emmet  Kelly  Sunday  the  19th  inst.  We  are  always 
glad  to  see  our  former  pupils  visit  us  and  hope  many 
of  the  others  will  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  Boggs  is  down  on  the  program  to  give  an 
Indian  club  swinging  exhibition  at  the  February 
Teachers’  Meeting.  He  is  an  expert  along  that  -line 
and  there  will  be  a  real  exhibition  of  it. 

While  Mrs.  Davis  was  shaking  hands  with  old 
classmates  and  friends,  Mr.  Davis,  a  stranger  in  this 
part,  was  reviving  old  scenes  and  pranks  with  his 
old  chum  and  classmate,  Mr.  Hendricks. 

We  see  some  of  our  exchanges  boasting  of  the 
large  amount  of  original  matter  in  their  papers.  We 
do  not  belong  to  this  crowd,  but  we  are  willing  to 
compare  our  paper  with  any  other  along  this  line. 

It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  one  could  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  ripe  watermelon  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  such  actually  was  the  case.  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  showing  around  a  ripe  one  grown  in 
his  garden. 
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THE  SUN. 


GUESSING  STORY. 


Good  morning  to  one, 

Good  morning  to  all. 

Don’t  let  the  winkers 
On  your  eyelids  fall. 

Be  up  and  be  dressed, 

Your  breakfast  to  eat, 

And  greet  with  a  smile 

All  the  friends  that  you  meet. 

Learn  a  lesson  from  me, 

Said  the  old,  old  sun, 

Since  the  world  was  created 
My  work’s  never  done. 

— Arkansas  Optic. 

cA  FROWN  AND  A  SMILE. 

"Such  a  silly  little,  foolish  little,  naughty  little  frown 
Too  small  to  do  the  slightest  harm,  you"’d  think, 
Yet  the  naughty  little  frown  frowned  the  school- 
house  pleasures  down, 

And  made  a  pleasant  room  as  black  as  ink. 

Such  a  pleasant  little,  happy  little,  jolly  little  smile 
Too  small  to  do  the  slighted  good,  you’d  say, 

Vet  that  happy  little  smile  kept  the  school-room  all 
As  cheerful  as  the  sunshine  and  as  gay.” 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

A  lion  was  sleeping  in  the  woods.  Some  mice 
awoke  him.  The  lion  was  angry.  He  caught  one 
of  the  mice.  The  mouse  begged  the  lion  to  let  him 
go.  The  lion  let  the  mouse  go.  One  day  the  lion 
was  caught  in  a  net.  He  could  not  get  out.  The 
mouse  did  not  forget  him.  He  came  and  gnawed 
the  ropes.  The  mouse  had  sharp  teeth.  The  lion 
escaped.  Don’t  you  think  the  lion  was  glad  he  did 
not  kill  the  mouse? 

THE  BIRD. 

A  boy  threw  a  stone  with  his  sling  and  broke  a 
bird’s  wing.  The  bird  hid  in  the  grass  along  the 
fence.  By  and  by  an  old  cat  came  there.  She  smel¬ 
led  the  bird  in  the  grass.  The  bird  saw  the  cat  and 
ran  under  the  fence.  The  cat  followed  it  and  caught 
it.  She  ate  it. 


Can  you  guess  what  I  am? 

I  sing  softly  if  you  pet  me. 

I  am  not  a  bird. 

I  can  run  very  fast. 

I  am  not  a  horse. 

I  can  climb  a  tree. 

I  am  not  a  boy. 

I  wear  a  fur  coat. 

I  am  not  a  man. 

I  can  wash  my  face. 

I  am  not  a  little  girl. 

I  drink  milk. 

I  am  not  a  baby. — Selected 

SNOW  FLAKES. 

I  am  a  Snowflake. 

I  came  from  the  clouds. 

I  look  like  a  little  star. 

I  am  soft  and  white. 

I  like  the  cold. 

Do  you  think  I  am  pretty? 

I  make  the  ground  white. 

I  was  not  always  a  snowflake. 

My  home  is  in  a  pond. 

I  was  a  little  drop  of  water,  then. 

I  grew  tired  of  my  home. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  journey. 

1  asked  the  sunbeams  to  help  me. 

A  little  beam  carried  me  into  a  cloud. 

The  cloud  was  my  car. 

The  wind  was  the  engine. 

I  rode  a  long  time. 

One  day  I  met  the  cold  North  Wind. 

Then  I  put  on  my  white  dress. 

I  was  a  tiny  snowflake. 

There  were  many  other  snowflakes  in  the  car,  too. 
The  dresses  made  us  too  heavy  for  the  car. 
Down  we  fell  to  the  ground. 

We  came  in  the  night. 

We  came  very  softly. 

We  did  not  wake  the  people  up. 

Dear  little  snowflakes,  what  do  you  do? 

We  keep  the  grass  and  flowers  warm. 

\\  e  keep  the  roots  and  leaves  warm. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

All  the  pupils  reported  having  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas. 

This  is  1908!  A  happy  New  Year.  Ring  out 
the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  is  reading  “Pearls  from  Land  and 
Sea,”  to  the  Blind.  It  is  very  entertaining. 

All  of  the  pupils,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  remembered  by  the  home  folks  with  well  filled 
boxes  and  packages. 

The  crowning  event  of  1907  was  the  completion 
of  the  canal  from  Biscayne  Bay  to  St.  Augustine  after 
25  years  of  strenuous  labor. 

Mr.  Caldwell  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  railway  that  is  being  built  from  Miami  to  Key 
West.  Mr.  Flagler  is  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  make 
the  East  Coast  a  great  country. 

Cudge  Berry  has  been  suffering  much  with  an 
abscess  in  a  front  tooth.  The  pain  became  so  great 
that  he  decided  to  have  it  extracted.  Poor  boy. 
Job  could  not  excel  him  in  patience. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Caldwell  taught  Emerson 
Alexander  the  art  of  cleaning  and  pressing.  He  has 
become  quite  an  expert  and  is  much  in  demand  at 
both  departments.  The  boys  say  Emerson  always 
has  money. 

Florida’s  winter  tourist  season  has  opened. 
St.  Augustine  is  crowded  with  tourists.  The  streets 
and  parks  are  thronged  with  well  behaved  happy 
people.  They  seem  to  have  left  all  cares  and  worries 
with  the  rains,  sleets  and  snows  of  the  north. 

The  Christmas  of  1907  will  be  long  remembered 
as  the  happiest  and  merriest  of  all  previous  Christ¬ 
mases  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Teachers  and 
officers  and  pupils  spared  no  pains  in  making  it  a 
delightful  event.  The  little  children  who  probably 
never  saw  a  Christmas  tree  were  amazed  at  the  sight 
that  greeted  them,  when  they  entered  the  room  where 
the  tree  was  located.  President  Walker  spent  a  few 
minutes  with  us.  He  gave  us  a  short  talk  on 
“Christmas,”  which  we  enjoyed  very  much. 

THE  NEGRO  HIS  OWN  FRIEND. 

Every  time  a  negro  does  a  superior  piece  of 
work,  every  time  he  makes  a  machine,  builds  a  good 


house,  writes  a  good  poem,  or  does  any  peculiarly 
brave  and  generous  act,  he  helps  the  whole  race. 
There  is  no  one  who  does  so  much  good  or  harm  to 
us  as  another  member  of  our  race.  This  is  not  true, 
to  the  same  extent  at  least,  of  any  other  race  in  the 
country.  We  want  to  get  close  together.  We  want 
to  know  the  persons  in  our  race  who  are  doing  us 
good  and  the  persons  who  are  doing  us  harm.  We 
want  as  Thomas  Fortune  once  finely  said,  “To  damn 
our  criminals  and  glorify  our  heroes.” — The  Aezu 
York  Age. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

May  1908  leave  each  one  of  us  happier,  better 
and  bigger  than  she  found  us.  May  the  new  year 
grant  us  higher  ideals  as  citizens  and  individuals,  and 
the  strength  to  live  up  to  them. 

May  1908  widen  our  race’s  influence  in  every 
sphere  of  life  and  make  us  a  greater  power  for  good 
to  ourselves,  to  our  friends  and  to  our  country. 

May  1908  make  education,  intelligence  and 
morality  the  true  test  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

May  1908  cause  the  deaf  and  the  blind  to  realize 
as  never  before  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  true  aim  of  life.  May  the  year  leave 
them  bigger,  stronger  and  saner  than  she  found  them . 

May  1908  endow  us  with  greater  courage  to  con¬ 
demn  and  drive  out  the  false  and  welcome  the  true 
and  noble  of  the  race. 

Lastly,  may  this  1908  be  the  happiest  twelve 
months  we  have  known  as  a  school. 


THE  TEACHER’S  CREED  AND  PRAYER. 

I  believe  in  boys,  the  noble  sons  of  today,  the 
fathers  of  tomorrow.  I  believe  in  girls,  the  delight 
of  the  present,  the  stay  of  the  future.  I  believe  in 
innocence  and  purity  of  both,  and  in  the  great  need 
of  keeping  them  so,  their  freedom  from  the  curse  of 
ignorance  and  crime.  To  this  end  I  believe  in  the 
joint  effort  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  state. 

I  believe  that  the  only  right  environment  of  any 
life  is  truth,  beauty,  goodness;  truth  as  reached 
through  all  the  sciences,  beauty  as  embraced  in  art, 
goodness  as  expressed  in  all  right  conduct. 

I  believe  God  is  infinite,  man  is  finite. 

1  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man’s  creation,  of  his 
great  possibility  for  today  and  for  the  future.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  constant  quest  for  perfection  for  myself 
and  for  all  my  fellows.  I  believe  in  the  past  and  all 
its  contributions.  I  believe  in  present  with  all  its  joys 
of  service.  I  believe  in  the  future  and  its  reward. 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  service,  his  brother¬ 
hood,  his  authority,  his  life.  I  believe  he  was,  and 
is,  the  world’s  greatest  teacher. 

May  I  be  like  him.  Amen. — Selected. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,- Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  aff  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require.' 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  theaddressof  ablirid  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Fuil  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 


Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Llthia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


JOS.  T.  PACETTI  5c  CO., 


Dealers  in 


HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 


Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 


Opposite  Florida  House. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  In  the  United  States. 
Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

Repairing  a  Specialty 


54  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 
The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


JiMO.  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


tfie  £$€€$  $B0€  SCORE 
SPECIALTIES  IN 


POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 


45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  ■  Fla. 


OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 


Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 


WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 


The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 

King  and  Bay  Streets  THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO.  St.  Augustine,  Fia. 

HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 


The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

finest  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stoc/c. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


$t.  Jluaustine  Grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

LJp-to-Date  CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street;.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

Dealer  in 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

A  Bakery  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 

Builders’  Hardware 

another  with  same  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 

Sporting  Goods 

the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 

country. 

Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

Robt.  Mills. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service*  Prices  reasonable* 

J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 

1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1  1  6  Phone 
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THY  BURDEN. 


The  camel,  at  the  close  of  day. 

Kneels  down  upon  t.he  sandy  plain. 

To  have  his  burden  lifted  off. 

And  rest  to  gain. 

My  soul,  thou,  too  shouldst,  to  thy  knees 
When  daylight  draweth  to  a  close. 
And  let  thy  Master  lift  thy  load, 

And  grant  repose. 


Else  how  could  thou  tomorrow  meet. 
With  all  tomorrow's  work  to  do, 

If  thou  thy  burden  all  the  night 
Dost  carry  through  ? 

The  camel  kneels  at  break  of  day 
To  have  his  guide  replace  his  load 
Then  rises  up  anew  to  take 
The  desert  load. 


So  thou  shouldst  kneel  at  morning’s  dawn, 
That  God  may  give  thee  daily  care, 
Assured  that  he  no  load  too  great 
Will  make  thee  bear. 

— Anon. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE  INTO  LIFE’S  SCHOOL. 


(A  paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks  at  the  February  Teachers'  Meeting.) 


The  strenuous  life  that  now  we  live 
Demands  that  hand  and  brain 
Together  work  in  order  to 
The  highest  art  attain. 

The  mind  to  plan,  the  hand  to  do. 

And  skill  its  work  to  guide, 

And  then  we  have  the  boy  or  man 
For  life's  stern  strife  supplied. 

—  J.  Schuyler  Long, 

In  Industrial  Journal. 

HAT  should  our  graduates  do  after  they  leave 
school?  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written 
upon  this  very  important  subject,  so  much 
that  to  some  it  may  have  become  hackneyed. 
Not  all  has  been  said  and  very  little  has  been 
done,  so  if  in  this  paper  I  shall  be  able  to 
suggest  any  new  and  practical  ideas  as  to  how  to 
prepare  our  pupils  for  their  work  in  the  world  I 
shall  feel  repaid  for  having  written  it. 

Pupils’  capabilities  and  talents  vary.  What  the 
pupils  learn  or  should  learn  along  the  line  of  work  is 
fully  as  important  as  what  they  learn  in  the  school¬ 
room.  It  may  seem  to  be  less  so  while  yet  in  school, 
but  in  after-life,  after  having  said  good  bye  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  take 
their  places  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bread  win¬ 
ners,  they  will  find  that  the  best  weapon  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  handicraft.  It  therefore  behooves  us,  who 
have  charge  of  their  education,  to  so  prepare  them 
for  the  stern  realities  of  life  that  they  do  not  become 
dismayed  the  first  cloudy  day.  Since  the  preparing 
of  pupils  for  their  life  work  is  very  important  the  in¬ 
structor  should  be  well  educated  and  competent;  he 


should  be  able  to  talk  fluently  with  the  pupils  in  their 
own  language;  he  should  be  a  strict  disciplinarian 
and  make  them  "toe  the  mark”  all  the  time. 

We  find  that  there  are  various  trades  taught  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  we  sometimes  find  gradu¬ 
ates  pursuing  a  trade  wholly  different  from  the  one 
they  learned  at  school.  The  trade  which  has  met  the 
above  fate  the  least  is  printing  and  in  this  paper  1 
wish  to  set  forth  printing  as  the  most  desirable  trade 
to  be  taught  the  deaf. 

The  educative  value  of  printing  as  taught  the 
deaf  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  training  receiv¬ 
ed  in  language — such  as  spelling,  division  of  words, 
proper  construction  of  sentences,  etc., — and  the 
general  information  as  to  current  events  which  one 
is  bound  to  pick  up,  will  repay  any  boy  for  his  time 
spent  in  the  printing  office  whether  he  works  at  the 
trade  after  leaving  school  or  not.  It  was  President 
McKinley  who  said,  “The  printing  office  is  the  poor 
man’s  college.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  printing 
office  many  a  deaf  boy  and  girl  would  have  gone 
through  life  with  their  literary  abilities  and  capacities 
undiscovered  to  themselves.  I  have  read  of  a  deaf 
boy  who  was  so  inspired  by  his  work  and  associations 
in  a  printing  office  that  he  actually  started  an  insti¬ 
tution  paper.  He  is  now  at  the  top  notch  of  the 
editorial  profession. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  mentioned  the  subject  of 
what  the  girls  might  do  when  they  finish  school  life 
and  enter  life’s  school.  But  this  field,  in  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  that  of  the  boys,  is  out  of  my  province, 
and  to  make  an  attempt  of  it  would  be  mostly  theo- 
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THY  BURDEN. 


The  camel,  at  the  close  of  day. 

Kneels  down  upon  the  sandy  plain, 

To  have  his  burden  lified  off. 

And  rest  to  gain. 

My  soul,  thou,  too  shouldst  to  thy  knees 
When  daylight  draweth  to  a  close. 
And  let  thy  Master  lift  thy  load, 

And  grant  repose. 


Else  how  could  thou  tomorrow  meet, 
With  all  tomorrow’s  work  to  do, 

If  thou  thy  burden  all  the  night 
Dost  carry  through  ? 

The  camel  kneels  at  lireak  of  day 
To  have  his  guide  replace  his  load. 
Then  rises  up  anew  to  take 
The  desert  load. 


So  thou  shouldst  kneel  at  morning’s  dawn. 
That  God  may  give  thee  daily  care, 
Assured  that  he  no  load  too  great 
Will  make  thee  hear. 

— Anon. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE  INTO  LIFE’S  SCHOOL. 


(A  paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks  at  the  February  Teachers’  Meeting.) 


The  strenuous  life  that  now  we  live 
Demands  that  hand  and  brain 
Together  work  in  order  to 
The  highest  art  attain. 

The  mind  to  plan,  the  hand  to  do. 

And  skill  its  work  to  guide. 

And  then  we  have  the  boy  or  man 
For  life's  stern  strife  supplied. 

—  J.  Schuyler  Long, 

In  Industrial  Journal. 

HAT  should  our  graduates  do  after  they  leave 
school?  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written 
upon  this  very  important  subject,  so  much 
that  to  some  it  may  have  become  hackneyed. 
Not  all  has  been  said  and  very  little  has  been 
done,  so  if  in  this  paper  I  shall  be  able  to 
suggest  any  new  and  practical  ideas  as  to  how  to 
prepare  our  pupils  for  their  work  in  the  world  I 
shall  feel  repaid  for  having  written  it. 

Pupils’  capabilities  and  talents  vary.  What  the 
pupils  learn  or  should  learn  along  the  line  of  work  is 
fully  as  important  as  what  they  learn  in  the  school¬ 
room.  It  may  seem  to  be  less  so  while  yet  in  school, 
but  in  after-life,  after  having  said  good  bye  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  take 
their  places  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bread  win¬ 
ners,  they  will  find  that  the  best  weapon  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  handicraft.  It  therefore  behooves  us,  who 
have  charge  of  their  education,  to  so  prepare  them 
for  the  stern  realities  of  life  that  they  do  not  become 
dismayed  the  first  cloudy  day.  Since  the  preparing 
of  pupils  for  their  life  work  is  very  important  the  in¬ 
structor  should  be  well  educated  and  competent;  he 


should  be  able  to  talk  fluently  with  the  pupils  in  their 
own  language;  he  should  be  a  strict  disciplinarian 
and  make  them  “toe  the  mark”  all  the  time. 

We  find  that  there  are  various  trades  taught  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  we  sometimes  find  gradu¬ 
ates  pursuing  a  trade  wholly  different  from  the  one 
they  learned  at  school.  The  trade  which  has  met  the 
above  fate  the  least  is  printing  and  in  this  paper  I 
wish  to  set  forth  printing  as  the  most  desirable  trade 
to  be  taught  the  deaf. 

The  educative  value  of  printing  as  taught  the 
deaf  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  training  receiv¬ 
ed  in  language — such  as  spelling,  division  of  words, 
proper  construction  of  sentences,  etc., — and  the 
general  information  as  to  current  events  which  one 
is  bound  to  pick  up,  will  repay  any  boy  for  his  time 
spent  in  the  printing  office  whether  he  works  at  the 
trade  after  leaving  school  or  not.  It  was  President 
McKinley  who  said,  “The  printing  office  is  the  poor 
man’s  college.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  printing 
office  many  a  deaf  boy  and  girl  would  have  gone 
through  life  with  their  literary  abilities  and  capacities 
undiscovered  to  themselves.  I  have  read  of  a  deaf 
boy  who  was  so  inspired  by  his  work  and  associations 
in  a  printing  office  that  he  actually  started  an  insti¬ 
tution  paper.  He  is  now  at  the  top  notch  of  the 
editorial  profession. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  mentioned  the  subject  of 
what  the  girls  might  do  when  they  finish  school  life 
and  enter  life’s  school.  But  this  field,  in  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  that  of  the  boys,  is  out  of  my  province, 
and  to  make  an  attempt  of  it  would  be  mostly  theo- 
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rizing.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  teach 
the  girls  plain  sewing  and  domestic  science  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  time  will  allow,  in  preference  to  a  variety 
of  fancy  needle  work,  such  as  embroidery,  crocheting 
etc.,  which  becomes  of  precious  little  practical  value 
in  after  life. 

To  return  to  the  main  subject  of  my  paper,  I 
would  say  that  to  those  who  would  care  to  take  up 
printing  as  a  trade,  I  herein  offer  some  suggestions 
which  my  own  experience  has  proved  good.  The 
main  requirements  for  the  deaf  man  to  be  success¬ 
ful  are  that  he  be  a  sober,  conscientious  workman, 
paying  strict  attention  to  business  during  working 
hours,  and  otherwise  showing  in  his  general  make-up 
that  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  I  believe  that  the 
main  trouble  with  deaf  printers  in  their  inability  to 
get  work  lies  in  the  way  they  talk  to  the  foreman 
when  applying  for  work.  The  applicant  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  foreman.  He 
probably  never  has  seen  or  heard  of  him  before  and 
therefore  how  can  the  applicant  expect  the  foreman 
to  give  him  a  situation  if  he  does  not  make  plain  to 
him  what  his  abilites  are.  There  is  nothing  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  mechanical  department  of  a  printing 
office  that  especially  requires  that  the  one  looking 
for  work  be  able  to  hear.  The  foreman’s  main 
thought  is  to  get  the  work  out.  It  can  not  make  any 
diffeience  to  him  whether  the  applicant  can  hear  or 
not.  If  he  can  give  him  to  understand  that  he  is 
competent  to  do  the  work,  and  he  happens  to  need 
another  man,  then  he  will  give  him  a  situation. 
Looking  for  work  is  very  heart-rending,  especially 
when  one  meets  with  little  or  no  encouragement 
from  his  fellow-workers,  but  there  is  a  way  of  solv¬ 
ing  every  question.  To  any  one  looking  for  work 
I  would  say,  “Put  on  your  Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes.  Nothing  ‘sporty’  now,  just  look  neat  and 
business-like  and  as  though  you  did  not  really  need 
a  situation  any  way.  Now  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  are  going  to  get  a  job  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
Go  see  the  foreman,  have  a  talk  with  him  and  see  if 
you  don’t  meet  with  better  success  by  doing  as  I 
have  suggested  when  applying  for  work.” 

All  the  large  printing  offices  are  being  special¬ 
ized,  that  is  the  different  departments  of  the  work  are 
being  done  by  men  who  have  become  specialists  in 
those  separate  departments  and  they  command  high 
wages.  Many  of  the  graduates  may  be  ambitious 
and  want  to  be  in  a  large  office;  then  they  must  be 
taught  some  special  branch  of  the  trade,  but  most  of 
the  printing  offices  in  our  schools  are  too  small,  or 
not  modernly  equipped  enough  to  teach  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  most  desirable  parts  of  the  work. 
Distribution,  presswork,  stonework,  and  a  little  job 
and  ad  work  are  the  parts  which  our  shops  can  teach 
the  pupils.  Those  parts  do  not  command  very  high 
wages  and  therefore  are  not  for  the  ambitious  young 
printers.  Straight  matter  composing  is  the  one  the 


pupils  learn  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  craft. 
It  is  being  dispensed  with,  the  linotype  machine  tak¬ 
ing  its  place.  Some  of  the  schools  have  lengthened 
the  period  of  publication  or  reduced  the  number  of 
pages  of  their  papers;  and  this  is  done  so  as  to  give 
the  pupils  more  time  to  learn  job  and  ad  work  and 
more  about  the  trade.  This  is  very  commendable. 
We  should  remember  that  a  printing  shop  is  not  put 
up  to  show  how  large  and  artistic  a  paper  the  pupils 
can  publish  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  but  to  teach 
them  the  trade.  If  a  school  was  to  get  out  a  paper 
of  just  four  pages  once  a  month,  so  much  the  better. 
What  I  aim  to  point  out  is  that  since  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  departments  the  best  we  can  do  to  make  our 
pupils  successful  in  their  life  work  is  to  teach  them 
the  special  branch  they  like  most  as  best  as  we  can 
with  the  means  at  hand.  I  believe  that  were  the 
average  printer  to  look  into  his  abilities  and  see 
which  part  of  the  work — be  it  ad  and  job  work,  dis¬ 
tribution,  presswork,  stonework  and  imposition  or 
any  of  the  other  separate  departments — he  can  show 
the  best  results  in,  and  thereafter  applies  himself  to 
just  that  department  as  a  specialist,  then  I  believe 
he  could  meet  with  more  profitable  returns  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  his  employer.  When  he  once  shows  his 
employer  or  foreman  that  he  can  do  that  certain  class 
of  work  then  he  will  be  given  a  steady  situation. 

Linotype  machines  have  been  installed  in  several 
of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  to  teach  the  boys  how  to 
operate  them.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
One  of  the  main  requirements  in  the  operation  of  the 
linotype  is  that  the  operator  be  a  person  above  the 
average  intelligence,  having  a  good  understanding  of 
grammar  and  the  rules  of  punctuation,  etc.,  to  be  able 
to  decipher  “copy”  with  the  least  trouble.  All  the 
work  centers  itself  in  the  manipulation  of  the  key¬ 
board  and  in  operating  the  machine  fast  enough  to 
keep  it  busy.  The  fact  that  the  deaf  can  not  hear 
ought  not  to  be  a  hindrance  to  their  taking  up  this 
branch  of  the  work,  but  what  they  lack  in  hearing 
they  must  make  up  in  sight  and  be  ever  watchful  to 
see  that  every  thing  is  going  right.  Two  of  our 
graduates  who  learned  the  printing  trade  here  are 
linotype  operators,  having  learned  to  operate  the 
machine  after  leaving  school,  but,  however,  they  are 
good  job  printers. 

When  we  see  our  graduates  pursuing  a  trade  and 
earning  their  living  in  an  honest  way  we  may  feel 
fully  repaid  for  our  labors  and  be  assured  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  in  aiding. them  to  lessen  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  existence  by  being  able  to  help  themselves 
financially  and  to  live  the  way  God  so  desires  them 
to  live. 


Teacher — What,  can  no  pupil  tell  me  what  an 
epidemic  is?  It’s  something  that  spreads — Ah, 
Johnny,  you  know;  tell  us. 

Johnny — Please,  sir,  I  think  it  must  be  jam. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday 
evening,  the  nineteenth  of  January,  was  opened  by 
Raymond  Rou  with  a  prayer.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

Anita  Morris  and  Sarah  Johnson  signed  “Beauti¬ 
ful  Valley  of  Eden,”  after  which  Frankie  Hawley, 
the  leader,  gave  us  a  good  talk  on  “The  Home — 
Misson.  Works  of  our  Denomination:  A  Survey.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  illustrating  the  topic 
were  recited  by  some  of  the  pupils. 

The  second  hymn  was  signed  by  Ardine  Holland 
and  George  Hay. 

After  the  program  was  finished  the  election  of 
new  officers  was  held  which  resulted  as  follows: 
Secretary,  Herman  Morris;  treasurer,  Mary  Fraser. 
The  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Roxie  Jordan. 

Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  the  second  of  February  was  opened  with  a  prayer 
by  Gibbs  Palmer.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  by  the  secretary. 

A  hymn  was  signed  by  Marv  Fraser  and  Grace 
Hudson. 

Ardine  Holland,  the  leader  gave  us  a  nice  talk 
on  “The  Real  Heart  of  Christian  Endeavor.” 

Some  stories  were  given  by  Frankie  Hawley, 
George  Hay,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Charlie  Manire, 
Roxie  Jordan,  and  Julius  Horowitz. 

The  second  hymn  was  signed  by  Max  Wetherby 
and  Luther  Holland,  which  was  “Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul,”  after  which  some  verses  were  given  by  Amalia 
Lorenz,  Leon  Morris,  Lily  Holland,  Herbert  Wright, 
Fanny  Varnes,  and  Robert  Anderson. 

Mary  Fraser  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  twenty-nine  cents  collected.  The  meeting 
was  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Herman  Morris. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday 
evening  the  ninth  of  February  was  opened  with 
a  prayer  by  Minnie  Clemons.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

A  hymn  was  signed  by  Charlie  Manire  and  Ray 
Rou. 

Miss  Thomason,  the  leader,  gave  us  a  nice  talk 
on  “Ministering  to  .Strangers  and  the  Sick.” 

Some  stories  were  given  by  Alice  Carlton,  Her¬ 
man  Morris,  Grace  Hudson,  Ardine  Holland,  Mary 
Fraser,  and  Gibbs  Palmer. 

The  second  hymn  was  signed  by  Lily  Holland 
and  Lalla  Wilson,  which  was  “Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,”  after  which  some  verses  were  given  by  Anita 
Morris,  Ben  Lorenz,  Amalia  Lorenz,  Max  Wetherby, 


Gracie  Griffin,  Grace  Sawyer,  Eula  Rawl  and  Carl 
Holland. 

Some  talks  were  given  and  a  little  business  was 
transacted  and  then  the  meeting  was  closed  with  a 
prayer  by  George  Hay. 

Wm.  Herman  Morris,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  night  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January. 

The  roll  was  called  and  found  all  the  members 
present  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  first  on  the  program  was  an  essay  by  Minnie 
Clemons. 

Stories  were  given  by  Sarah  Johnson,  Roxie 
Jordan,  Julius  Horowitz,  Grace  Hudson,  Norris 
Holland  and  Charlie  Manire. 

A  nice  dialogue  called  “The  Deceitful  Girl”  was 
given  by  Alice  Carlton,  Lorena  Sawyer  and  Anita 
Morris. 

A  nice  declamation  was  signed  by  Frankie 
Hawley. 

Election  of  officers  was  the  order  of  the  evening 
and  it  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Julius 
Horowitz;  vice-president,  Roxie  Jordan;  secretary, 
Minnie  Clemons.  The  election  of  a  critic  was  dis¬ 
continued,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  president  was 
to  choose  one  at  each  meeting.  Alice  Carlton  and 
Frankie  Hawley  and  Julius  Horowitz  were  chosen  to 
be  on  the  program  committee. 

There  was  no  business  to  transact  so  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  to  meet  again  two  weeks  hence. 

Ardine  Holland,  Sec’y. 


The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  society 
held  a  regular  meeting  in  the  chapel  on  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  of  February. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  last  meeting. 

A  nice  essay  was  read  by  Lorena  Sawyer. 

“Resolved,  That  Wood  is  More  Useful  Than 
Iron,”  was  the  subject  of  the  debate  for  the  evening. 
Grace  Hudson  and  Sarah  Johnson  debated  for  the 
affirmative  side  while  Minnie  Clemons  and  Mary 
Fraser  debated  for  the  negative  side.  The  Judges 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative  side. 

News  in  Brief  was  given  by  Julius  Horowitz. 

A  nice  dialogue  was  given  by  Norris  Holland, 
Charlie  Manire  and  Harmon  Reeder. 

A  nice  declamation  was  signed  by  Alice  Carlton, 
and  then  George  Hay  gave  us  the  critic’s  report. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Frankie  Hawley.  There  was  no  business  brought 
before  the  society  so  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
two  weeks.  Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Carl  Culbreath’s  father  has  a  new  store. 

Solan  Gill  received  a  nice  dress  from  Airs.  Kilbee. 

Aliss  Crocker  has  been  reading  to  the  small  boys. 

Commencement  is  already  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  basket  in  hand  picnic 
on  the  eighth. 

Ida  Fussell’s  brother,  Luther,  visited  her  for  a 
day  and  night. 

Lula  Barfield  received  a  box  of  delicious  eatables 
from  her  home. 

Lola  Ashley  is  expected  any  day.  She  has  been 
detained  by  a  felon. 

Tony  Tardo  is  very  proud  of  the  pretty  bead 
napkin  ring  he  made. 

Mr.  Beaty  took  supper  with  Air.  Hildreth  the 
night  of  the  candy  pulling. 

Luther  Albritton  has  a  new  sister.  Luther 
wants  to  name  her  Anna  Lee. 

February  was  ushered  in  by  cold  weather,  the 
thermometer  falling  as  low  as  twenty-eight. 

Air.  Estes  brought  Mrs.  Harrison  to  visit  the 
school.  We  always  enjoy  Air.  Estes’  visits. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  is  looking  for  her  mother 
and  little  brother  to  visit  her  the  first  of  March. 

Air.  Boggs  is  quite  an  athlete.  His  physical 
development  in  the  past  five  months  is  really  re¬ 
markable. 

Lee  Tedder  made  quite  a  hit  at  the  first  society 
meeting  of  the  month  by  reciting  “The  Village 
Blacksmith” 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Midwinter 
Exposition  is  the  ascension  of  Mr.  Beachey’s  world 
famous  airship. 

Gertrude  Wyche  received  a  nice  box  of  candy 
from  Mr.  Beaty  for  playing  a  solo  at  our  last 
society  meeting. 

Aliss  Thomason,  Miss  Teegarden,  and  Mr.  Hend¬ 
ricks  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  Jacksonville, 
taking  in  the  Exposition. 

A  trip  to  North  Beach  is  being  talked  of.  .So 
much  pleasure  has  always  attended  these  excursions 
that  all  are  anticipating  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Walker  gave  the  pupils  a  candy  pulling 
Friday  the  31st.  All  had  a  jolly  good  time,  but  the 
candy  took  its  own  time  to  cook,  and  cou’d  not  be 
pulled  until  Saturday  morning. 


Mr.  Walker  bought  a  fine  basket  ball  in  Jackson¬ 
ville.  The  girls  have  their  suits  made,  and  are  ready 
to  play.  The  boys  have  been  playing  for  some  time. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  several  visitors  among 
the  audience  at  our  last  society  meeting.  Mr.  Hild¬ 
reth,  Mrs.  Parks,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edminson  honor¬ 
ed  us  with  their  presence  and  interested  attention. 

Rev.  Hindry  assisted  by  Air.  Reginald  White  gave 
us  quite  an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition  of 
stereoptic  views  Thursday  the  30th  of  January. 
Air.  Walker  had  a  man  most  of  the  morning  putting 
in  wires,  and  Air.  Hindry  spent  the  afternoon  getting 
the  apparatus  ready.  It  was  enjoyed  and  will  be 
remembered  and  talked  of  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Mrs.  Walker  served  a  delightful  lunch  to  Mr.  Hindry 
and  Mr.  White,  and  invited  the  teachers  and  officers. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL 
LYCEUM. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  on  the  evening 
of  January  18  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  minutes  were  then  read  and  adopted. 
This  being  the  evening  for  the  debate,  the  subject 
was  read  and  judges  appointed.  The  critic’s  report 
was  favorable.  The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was 
then  read.  The  judges  rendered  their  decision  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 

As  the  last  meeting  in  January  was  the  time  to 
elect  new  officers,  the  following  corps  were  chosen. 
President,  Mr.  Lightsey;  vice-president,  Aliss  Bates; 
secretary,  Miss  Sikes;  critic,  Mr.  Terry;  and  monitor, 
Lucius  Emerson.  The  monitor’s  report  was  then 
called  for  which  was  favorable  and  the  society 
adjourned  to  meet  again  February  1st. 

Robert  Terry,  Sec’y 

Quite  a  pleasing  program  was  rendered  by  the 
Florida  School  Lyceum,  February  1st.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  opened  with  President  Lightsey’s  inaugural 
address.  A  vocal  solo  by  Aliss  Pearl  Brown  added 
much  to  the  evening.  Then  followed  recitations  by 
Lee  Tedder,  Lucy  Kilbee,  and  Alabel  Bates,  and  a 
composition  by  Dovie  King.  These  were  interspersed 
with  piano  solos  by  Gertrude  Wyche  and  Ida  Fussell, 
and  duets  by  DeWitt  Lightsey  and  Lucius  Emerson, 
Anna  Lee  Barksdale  and  Luther  Albritton.  A  quartet 
by  Misses  Barfield  and  Brown,  and  Messrs.  Barrow 
and  Libby  was  the  grand  finale  of  the  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment.  Bessie  .Sikes,  Sec’y. 


God  has  put  the  keys  of  His  kingdom  into  your 
own  hand.  Your  intelligence  is  a  key,  your  affection 
is  a  key,  your  conscience  is  a  key.  With  three  keys 
you  are  to  unlock  the  great  doors  of  life,  and  gain 
access  to  its  heavenly  treasure. — James  M.  Pullman. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Hurrah  for  spring! 

We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  lately. 

Did  you  get  any  St.  Valentine  cards? 

We  are  delighted  that  spring  is  almost  here. 

The  girls  are  beginning  to  think  of  white  dresses. 

Hurrah  for  the  day  on  which  we  are  to  have  our 
picnic! 

We  are  still  expecting  a  visit  from  Mr.  Walker’s 
mother. 

Mr.  Walker  went  to  Gainesville  on  business  a 
few  days  ago. 

We  wish  we  could  have  had  a  holiday  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day. 

Lorena  Sawyer  expects  a  visit  from  her  mother 
and  sister  in  May. 

Alice  Carlton  was  made  happy  by  a  visit  from 
her  brother,  Daniel. 

We  hope  we  will  have  a  tacky  party  on  George 
Washington’s  birthday. 

Will  you  go  to  South  Carolina,  when  the  hot 
days  come,  Mrs.  Ezell? 

Last  Monday  Miss  McLane  recived  a  nice  apron 
from  her  friend,  Miss  Walker. 

George  Hay  and  Raymond  Rou  bought  tennis 
oxfords  to  play  basket  ball  in. 

Miss  Thomason  is  confined  to  her  bed  at  present. 
We  wish  her  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  have  made  three 
chairs.  They  are  very  strong  ones. 

Herman  Morris  recived  a  book  from  Spalding 
Bros.  It  is  “How  to  learn  to  skate.” 

Basket-ball  suits  have  been  made  for  ten  of  the 
girls  and  they  like  to  play  basket  ball. 

George  Hay  received  a  box  of  oranges  from  his 
parents  and  he  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Our  basket  ball  team  wants  to  have  a  match 
game  with  the  team  from  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 

George  Hay  received  a  box  of  oranges  from  his 
father.  He  ate  eleven  oranges  at  one  time. 

The  12th  inst.  was  Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthday. 
We  did  not  have  a  holiday  in  honor  of  him. 

While  Mr.  Hendricks  is  teaching  Miss  Thomas¬ 
on’s  class  Alice  Carlton  is  teaching  his  class. 

Miss  Teegarden  took  her  kindergarten  pupils 
and  Miss  Newell’s  class  for  a  walk  twice  last  week. 


George  Hay  gets  post  cards  from  his  relatives 
every  day.  Ask  him  how  many  post  cards  he  has. 

The  tots  are  reminding  Miss  McLane  now  and 
then  of  her  promise  to  take  them  for  a  donkey  ride. 

The  people  in  the  city  will  have  the  Ponce  De 
Leon  Celebration  again  in  April.  We  know  we  will 
enjoy  seeing  it. 

Sarah  Johnson  had  a  birthday  party  on  her 
birthday  and  invited  the  girls  of  her  class  to  it. 
They  had  cake  and  lemonade. 

Sarah  Johnson  received  a  box  of  oranges  from 
her  mother  and  she  was  very  glad  to  get  it.  She 
gave  it  to  her  for  her  birthday. 

Last  month  we  were  surprised  to  hear  the  sad 
news  that  Mrs.  Doyle,  who  used  to  be  matron  here 
about  nine  years  ago,  was  dead. 

Julius  Horowitz  wishes  that  Mr.  Boggs  would 
teach  him  how  to  swing  Indian  clubs.  He  wants  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  it  at  commencement. 

Sarah  Johnson’s  mother  came  to  see  her  some¬ 
time  ago  and  she  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  She 
took  her  to  visit  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel. 

We  wish  to  have  a  gymnasium  next  year  when 
we  have  our  new  buildings.  George  Hay  and  some 
of  the  boys  want  to  have  a  skating  rink  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Julius  Horowitz  sent  one  of  his  pictures  to  Joel 
Davenport  who  is  at  school  in  Talladega,  Ala. 
Sometimes  he  corresponds  with  Joel.  They  are  of 
the  same  age. 

Mr.  Boggs  gave  an  Indian  club  swinging  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Teachers’  meeting  this  month.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  city  and  learned 
how  to  swing  the  clubs  there. 

Last  week  Rev.  Hindry,  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  Mr.  White  brought  their  stereoptie-machine  out 
and  gave  us  an  exhibition  in  the  chapel.  We  enjoy¬ 
ed  seeing  the  views  very  much. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  our  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  the  last  week  of  May.  Two  of  our  students 
will  graduate.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  our 
exercises  in  the  opera  house  down  town. 

Miss  Thomason,  Miss  Teegarden,  and  Mr. 
Hendricks  went  to  Jacksonville  two  weeks  ago  to 
see  the  Mid-Winter  Exposition.  They  had  a  good 
time.  Miss  Newell  intended  to  go  with  them  but 
she  changed  her  mind  the  last  minute. 

Last  Saturday  George  Hay  and  Raymond  Rou 
went  to  a  store  to  buy  some  sugar.  The  clerk 
read  what  they  wrote  hastily  and  gave  them  a  pound 
of  sausage  instead.  They  did  not  look  in  the  bag 
until  they  got  back.  They  did  not  think  it  was  a 
joke  on  them. 
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Better  a  healthy  school  in  a  shack  than  a  sickly 
one  in  a  palace. 

if/  if/ 

It  is  probable  that  we  will  begin  the  erection  of 
our  new  buildings  about  the  first  of  June. 

if/  <1/ 

In  looking  over  two  recent  reports  of  other 
schools — one  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind — we 
their  find  per  capita  cost,  not  including  repairs  and 
improvements,  was  $275.  and  $340.  respectively. 
With  a  dual  school  our  per  capita  last  year  was 

$152.78 

if/  it/ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  fifteenth  biennial  report 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  extend 
thanks  to  Principal  Ely  for  the  same. 

In  their  report  to  the  governor,  the  Board  of 
Visitors  speaking  of  conditions  at  the  school  com¬ 
pliment  Principal  Ely  very  highly.  They  say,  “Much 
of  the  credit  for  this  favorable  outcome,  we  are 
impelled  to  say,  is  due  to  the  ability  and  thorough 
fitness  of  the  Principal  of  the  School  for  the  onerous 
work  he  has  undertaken,  and  to  which  he  has  dedica¬ 
ted  his  superior  mental  endowments,  his  uncommon 
aptitude  for  the  special  work  he  has  chosen,  and  for 
which  he  had  an  early  inclination.” 

Principal  Ely  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school 
for  many  years  and  is  known  as  a  man  of  superior 
attainments  and  ranks  high  among  the  leaders  in  the 
profession. 

\t/  \f> 

We  suggested  in  our  paper  last  year  that  to  con¬ 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  in  Texas  another 
school  should  be  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  preferably  an  oral  school,  but  Principal  Blatt- 


ner  did  not  comment  upon  the  suggestion  in  the 
Lone  Star  and  we  took  it  for  granted  that  we  had 
been  a  little  to  precipitate  in  the  matter.  In  our  last 
issue  we  commented  upon  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  school  at  present,  but  again  suggested  that  as 
the  school  was  already  too  large  in  our  opinion  to 
obtain  the  best  results  that  buildings  be  erected  in 
another  part  of  the  city  for  the  oral  pupils.  We 
studiously  avoided  mentioning  the  removal  of  this 
department  to  another  city,  constrained  from  so  do¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  reason  above  referred  to.  But 
Principal  Blattner  now  comes  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  removal  to  one  of  the  northern  cities  in 
Texas.  We  hope  that  definite  steps  may  soon  be 
taken  to  effect  this  removal.  It  will  take  some  hard 
work  to  get  an  appropriation  for  the  launching  of 
this  school,  but  it  has  become  a  necessity  for  more 
reasons  than  one  and  if  the  conditions  are  properly 
placed  before  the  legislature,  we  feel  sure  that  some¬ 
thing  tangible  will  result. 

v*  \»/ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  January  number  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind — a  quarterly  record  of  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  (he  blind.  We  find  it  very 
interesting,  especially  the  report  of  the  “Uniform 
Type  Committee.”  The  report  shows  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  conducted  their  investigations  with  much  care 
and  thoroughness  and  in  an  entirely  unbiased  man¬ 
ner.  While  the  committee  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  is  evident  from  their  report  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille  with  New  York  intervals  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  uniform  type  in  this  country.  We  say 
in  this  country  advisedly  as  the  American  readers 
should  unify  their  system  before  broaching  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  our  English  cousins.  One  step  at  a  time  is 
sufficient.  Let  us  get  together  first. 

The  discussion  of  capitalization,  punctuation, 
word  and  part-word  signs,  initial  letter  contractions, 
and  syllabication  and  the  bridging  or  linking  use  of 
part-word  signs  does  not  materially  enter  into  the 
main  questions  at  all.  If  it  be  possible  for  all  to 
agree  upon  one  system,  minor  modifications  can  then 
more  readily  be  adjusted. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  the  difficulty  of  a 
beneficial  adjustment,  but  in  the  opinionated  stand 
the  leaders  of  the  different  punctograph  systems  have 
taken. 

In  this  school  the  New  York  point  system  is 
used,  but  we  are  willing  and  ready  to  conform  to  any 
universal  type  that  may  be  adopted.  We  want 
books,  books,  books,  cheap  books,  good  books,  text 
books!  The  condition  of  our  libraries  is  something 
deplorable.  It  is  possible  to  reproduce  books  at  less 
than  half  what  they  are  costing  us  now  if  some 
uniform  system  be  adopted. 

While  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  those  in  authority  at  the  American  Print- 
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ing  House  for  the  Blind  and  feel  that  they  are  do¬ 
ing  their  best,  yet  we  must  confess  to  a  subdued  re¬ 
belliousness  when  we  look  over  the  old  antequated 
text  books  offered  us  by  this  house  through  the 
generosity  of  a  subsidy  from  the  government. 

However,  we  cannot  but  help  feeling  that  we 
are  upon  the  thresho’d  of  a  great  revolution  and  that 
at  no  distant  date  we  will  have  evolved  a  uniform 
system,  embodying  all  the  salient  features  of  all 
other  to-be-relegated  systems. 

Right  here  we  would  like  to  add  the  following 
from  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  and 
ask  Bros.  Ray  and  Huntoon  to  give  us  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  letter.  Why  was  it  not  read  at  the 
convention? 

“There  are  one  or  two  points  that  we  should 
carefully  consider.  I  have  been  at  work  for  many 
years  upon  this  whole  point  question.  I  have  always 
been  fighting  to  get  only  one  system.  It  shou’d  not 
be  forgotten  that  five  years  ago  the  English  Braille 
Committee  sent  a  letter  to  the  American  Convention 
when  it  met  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Ray,  the  superintendent  of  that  institution,  and  given 
by  him  to  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  secretary  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  and  Mr.  Wait,  the 
chairman,  thought  it  better  to  put  the  letter 
away  without  reading  it  to  the  convention.” 

Let’s  have  a  conven:ion  and  talk  uniform  system 
until  we  get  one. 

\f/  \?/ 

Quite  a  number  of  the  school  papers  have  been 
dilating  upon  their  ideal  climate.  The  following, 
taken  from  the  Illinois  Advance,  gives  some  idea  of 
the  descriptive  climatology  being  published. 

“We  believe  the  Utah  Eagle  started  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  began  by  boasting  of  their  ideal  climate, 
mountain  scenery,  fresh  air,  clear  skies  and  sunshine, 
and  wound  up  by  telling  of  a  Sunday  dinner  on  Dec. 
8th,  at  which  time  lettuce  and  fresh  turnips,  from 
their  own  garden,  were  served. 

The  Oregon  Outlook  then  took  it  up  and  went  the 
Eagle  one  better  with  everything  from  roses  to  cab¬ 
bages,  green  and  fresh  on  Dec.  20th.  Even  the 
Oregon  variety  of  cow  in  the  school’s  dairy  is  inspi¬ 
red  by  the  scenic  splendor  combined  with  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  to  increase  its  supply  of  milk. 

With  Texas  and  California  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
the  Pal Diet  to  Leaf  of  South  Carolina,  enters  the  arena 
and  claims  to  have  all  that  the  others  have  and  more, 
including  roses,  strawberries,  green  peas,  etc.,  the 
year  around,  and  the  only  genuine  article  on  the 
market  in  the  way  of  climate.  Here  is  their  variety: 
“We  could  tell  you  a  thousand  things  more,  but  we 
must  go  see  about  a  boy  who  sprained  his  ankle 
while  skating  to  carry  water  to  a  boy  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  sunstroke.” 


It  seemed  to  be  up  to  Arkansas  to  say  some¬ 
thing  too,  and  so,  after  elaborating  on  their  deli  ght- 
ful  health-giving  climate,  they  modestly  told  of  hav¬ 
ing  bananas  growing  in  their  front  door-yard.  This 
came  near  being  “the  blow  that  killed  father,”  yet 
none  of  the  exchange  editors  cared  to  lock  horns 
with  the  Optic  on  the  banana  question.  But  one  of 
them  was  rude  enough  to  insinuate  that  Arkanas  was 
the  jumping  off  place.  He  declared  that  the  natives 
were  several  years  in  arrears  in  their  perusal  of  the 
green-backed  almanac,  and  told  a  story  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  It  seems  that  a  stranger  recently  visited  a 
town  down  there  and  noticing  a  great  cowd  assembl¬ 
ed  in  the  court  house  square,  enquired  the  reason  for 
such  a  demonstration.  He  was  told  that  “Jedge 
Honk’s  boy,  Jim,  comes  of  age  today  and  we’re  goin 
to  ketch  him  and  put  some  clothes  on  him.” 

We  haven’t  heard  anything  more  from  Arkansas 
since  this  “unkindest  cut  of  all,”  but  presume  they 
are  busy  harvesting  th  eir  banana  crop.  Col  Rothert’s 
of  the  Iowa  school,  passed  the  matter  up  to  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  declaring  that  his  state  was 
so  full  of  prosperity  that  a  plan  was  being  seriously 
considered  of  putting  on  side  boards  in  order  to  keep 
the  crops  from  crowding  Missouri  and  Nebraska  off 
the  map.  And  besides,  he  was  too  busy  watching 
the  survey  of  a  two-plank  walk  which  will  connect 
his  school  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  near 
future. 

We  feel  sorry  for  these  poor  people  who  have  to 
whistle  to  keep  up  their  courage.  Here  in  Illinois 
where  we  are  so  abundantly  prosperous,  one  is  apt  to 
grow  careless  and  forget  his  blessings,  unless  his 
attention  is  called  to  them  as  in  this  instance.  The 
fact  that  there  are  people  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
located  in  various  obscure  places,  with  just  one  brand 
of  climate  and  a  few  green  vegetables  out  of  season, 
for  which  to  be  thankful,  should  make  us  mindful  of 
the  way  Providence  has  smiled  on  us  and  frowned  on 
the  other  fellow.  So  brothers,  (we  who  are  so 
favorably  located)  when  we  gather  ’round  the  festive 
board  next  November  and  give  thanks  for  our 
numerous  blessings,  let  us  remember  to  put  aside  the 
merry  laughter  for  a  few  brief  moments  and  drop  a 
tear  of  symapthy  for  our  dear  friends  so  sorely 
afflicted.” 

We  may  not  have  much  in  the  way  of  fine  build¬ 
ings  and  many  other  necessities  of  a  well-equipped 
school,  but  when  it  comes  the  matter  of  climate  and 
gardens  we  do  not  have  to  expatiate.  In  regard  to 
the  garden,  suffice  it  is  to  say  that  we  are  still  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  our  fall  garden  and  the  spring 
garden  was  planted  two  weeks  ago.  Apropos  the 
climate,  there  are  fully  one  hundred  thousand 
strangers  in  Florida  to-day  and  a  great  number  of 
them  are  fleeing  from  the  “delightful”  climates  men¬ 
tioned  above. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  February  6th  the  teachers 
met  for  their  regular  monthly  meeting.  After  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  the  January  meeting,  the  president 
was  asked  to  give  an  address.  The  address  was 
omitted  owing  to  several  matters  of  importance 
which  the  president  placed  before  the  members  and 
which  consumed  the  space  of  time  reserved  for  the 
first  number. 

The  second  number  was  a  very  unique  feature 
and  proved  very  enjoyable.  It  consisted  of  club 
swinging  by  Mr.  Sam  C.  Boggs. 

The  paper  entitled  “Out  of  School  Life  Into 
Life’s  School,”  showed  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hendricks,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  presented 
the  industry  of  printing  as  one  of  the  best  trades  for 
the  deaf  to  follow.  His  paper  dealt  mainly  with  the 
subject  of  printing  and  contained  many  strong  points. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hendricks’  paper, 
President  Walker  asked  for  the  standing  of  all  the 
pupils  in  deportment,  application  and  so  forth. 
Every  teacher  gave  the  report  of  his  or  her  pupils 
and  the  president  made  a  note  of  each  report. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  followed.  Some 
questions  that  had  been  put  in  the  box  led  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  houses  of  publication  for  the  blind. 
Many  severe  darts  of  criticism  were  sent  in  that 
direction. 

The  fifth  number  on  the  program  was  a  piano 
solo  by  Mr.  Parks.  It  was  beautifully  rendered. 

The  president  arranged  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  program  for  the  next  meeting,  and  adjournment 
followed.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 


“BAD  HEALTH.” 

Parents  who  have  young  deaf  children  at  school 
are  sometimes  unnecessarily  alarmed  upon  receipt  of 
letters  from  their  children  telling  them  of  impaired 
or  rapidly  failing  health  or  many  other  visionary 
troubles.  A  case  in  point:  A  few  days  ago  one  of 
our  young  deaf  pupils  wrote  home  that  he  was  in 


poor  health  and  desired  to  come  home.  A  diagnosis 
of  his  case  brought  out  the  facts  that  he  was  several 
pounds  heavier  than  when  he  came  to  school  last  fall, 
had  a  fine  appetite,  and  got  into  his  full  share  of  all 
boyish  mischief  at  the  school.  When  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  statement  to  his  parents,  he  said  the  syrup 
for  supper  hurt  his  teeth.  Proper  care  and  attention 
is  given  to  each  and  every  pupil  here,  a  regularly 
employed  physician  being  on  our  pay-roll,  and  parents 
can  rest  assured  that  nothing  is  seriously  wrong  with 
their  children  until  notified  by  the  head  of  the  school 
to  that  effect.  —  The  Florida  School  Herald. 

The  piece  copied  above  tells  a  story  that  is 
familiar  to  all  superintendents.  In  a  great  many 
schools,  no  small  child  is  allowed  to  send  an  “unvis¬ 
ed”  letter  home,  and  it  is  the  best  plan.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  teen  that  the  children  who  are  really  in 
a  bad  way  physically  are  reluctant  to  tell  it,  either 
to  the  head  of  the  school  or  to  the  home  folks.  You 
may  mark  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  pupil  who 
relates  extensively  of  his  “bad  health”  is  a  pupil 
who  has  no  adequate  conception  of  the  value  of  an 
education. —  The  Palmetto  Leal. 

WE  THINK  SO  TOO. 

The  following  receives  our  emphatic  approval 
and  unqualified  endorsement: 

A  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  usually 
has  certain  methods  which  he  wishes  to  be  used.  His 
school  may  be  oral  or  it  may  be  manual,  or  it  may 
be  something  else.  He  has  usually  some  policy 
which  he  would  like  to  have  carried  out,  and  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  he  must  have 
the  united  co-operation  of  his  teachers.  It  may 
happen  that  one  or  more  of  his  teachers  do  not  believe 
in  the  methods  he  wishes  to  employ,  and  therefore, 
are  merely  passive  or  even  oppose  him  indirectly. 
The  plain  duty  of  these  teachers  is  to  get  into  line 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  but  failing  in  that,  to 
get  out.  The  good  of  the  school  demands  either  one 
or  the  other. —  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  Feb.  15,  1908.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Mary  Fraser 
Alice  Carlton 
Gracie  Griffin 
Willard  Kirby 
Charlie  Manire 
Lorena  Sawyer 
Frankie  Hawley 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 
1  >ora  Horn 
Pearl  Brown 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  Alumni  of  the  Louisiana  School  is  to  have 
a  reunion  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  Although 
established  56  years  ago,  this  is  to  be  the  first  re¬ 
union  of  its  graduates. — School  Helper. 

A  student  of  Gallaudet  College  will  endeavor  to 
become  a  rabbi,  and  if  he  ever  attains  the  height 
of  his  ambition,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  the  deaf- 
mute  Hebrews  ever  had  a  deaf-mute  rabbi  here  or 
else  where. —  Tablet. 


A  new  building  containing  a  dormitory  for  boys, 
a  gymnasium,  bath  rooms  and  shops,  was  recently 
dedicated  at  the  Washington  School.  The  governor 
made  an  address  and  it  was  a  happy  occasion.  The 
structure  cost  $25,000. 

Robert  H.  King,  a  graduate  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Deaf,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that 
School.  We  know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  a 
deaf  man  has  been  thus  honored.  —  The  Goodson 
Gazette. 

But  for  the  timely  assistance  of  some  of  the  old¬ 
er  boys  the  Louisiana  school  might  have  experien¬ 
ced  a  disastrous  fire.  The  volunteer  firemen  scaled 
the  roof  of  the  five-story  building  and  extinguished 
the  blaze  before  any  serious  damage  was  done. — 
Wisconsin  Times. 

The  British  Deaf  Times  gives  an  account  of  the 
trial  of  a  suit  for  libel  against  Henry  Labouchere, 
brought  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Dakhyl  who  professes  to  be 
able  to  cure  deafness.  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  his  paper, 
Truth ,  called  Dr.  Dakhyl  a  quack  and  warned  his 
readers  against  sending  him  money  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  deafness  or  any  other  disease.  The  jury 
found  for  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  judgment  was  given 
accordingly,  with  costs. — Sile?it  Worker. 

Anon  our  rule  against  talking  about  school  work 
at  the  table  one  of  our  exchanges  had  this  to  say, 
“Exchange  of  thought  about  school  work  indicates 
progress  of  thought, — no  matter  where  it  is  done.” 
How  illogical.  A  place  and  a  time  for  every  thing. 
Certainly  there  is  no  end  of  instances  wherein  Johnny 
became  a  dull  boy  because  of  all  work  and  no  play. 
Equally  as  many  evil  results  have  been  recorded  from 
violation  of  “work  while  you  work  and  rest  while 
you  rest.”  Some  Johnnies  don’t  mind  being  dull 
though,  or  perhaps  they  don’t  need  rest.  These 
are  the  ones  who  have  never  thought  out  the  relation 
between  the  brain  and  the  digestive  organs.  Variety 
is  the  spice  of  teaching,  and  we  like  the  spice  of  the 
world  better  than  the  spice  of  our  little  world. 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


Ask  Miss  McLane  when  will  there  be  25  letters 
in  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Daniel  Carlton  paid  his  alma  mater  a  short 
but  pleasant  visit  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 

The  pupils  will  have  a  social  on  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  and  the  long  anticipation  of  it  will  make  it 
an  enjoyable  affair. 

Much  had  been  said  to  Miss  Newell  about  the 
minor  cans  here  that  she  actually  remarked  that  there 
was  a  large  Minor  Can  family. 

Rev.  Hindry  and  Mr.  White  have  the  thanks  of 
the  entire  school  for  the  exhibition  of  stereopticon 
views  given  in  the  chapel  two  weeks  ago. 

We  have  a  fine  garden  now — yes,  at  this  very 
time  of  the  year,  and  everything  is  prospering  too, 
and  good  eatables  are  on  our  table  daily. 

A  basket  ball  team  has  been  formed  among  the 
big  pupils  and  the  officers,  and  a  practice  game 
will  be  arranged  between  them  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
team  soon. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Phelps,  Jr.,  and  Paul  Erd,  college 
friends  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  pleasantly  surprised  him 
on  the  13th  inst.  They  were  on  their  way  home  from 
a  visit  to  Cuba. 

For  fun’s  sake  some  one  left  a  comic  valentine 
on  the  breakfast  plate  of  nearly  every  one  in  the 
school  and  it  probably  was  the  cause  of  the  good 
humor  which  prevailed  all  around  on  St  Valentine’s 
Day. 

Mr.  Estes’  interest  in  our  school  never  lags. 
Now  and  them  he  brings  out  some  of  his  friends,  and 
his  having  been  out  so  often  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
any  of  us  to  show  him  through.  He  does  the  job 
himself. 

The  annual  Ponce  De  Leon  Celebration  in  the 
city  has  been  decided  upon  for  April  1-2-3.  It 
promises  to  be  given  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
The  pupils  are  anticipating  much  pleasure  seeing 
some  of  the  celebrations. 

Remarks  about  clearer  and  brighter  moonlit 
nights  in  Florida  than  in  the  north  have  been  heard 
and  the  veracity  of  those  remarks  may  be  proved 
by  the  fact  that  our  boys  were  able  to  play  basket 
ball  successfully  one  night  last  week. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school 
basket-ball  playing  was  started  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Some  surprises  were  sprung  several  showing  un¬ 
usual  skill  in  playing  the  game,  especially  among 
the  girls.  Two  of  our  lady  teachers,  old  hands  at 
the  game,  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  several  of 
•them. 
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MY  WEEK. 

“On  Monday  I  wash  my  dollies’  clothes, 

On  Tuesday  smoothly  press  ’em, 

On  Wednesday  mend  their  little  hose, 

On  Thursday  neatly  dress  ’em. 

On  Friday  play  they  ’re  taken  ill, 

On  Saturday  something  or  other; 

But  when  Sunday  comes,  I  say  ‘Lie  still, 

I’m  going  to  church  with  mother.’  ” 

THE  DONKEY  AND  THE  DOG. 

A  donkey  was  feeding  in  a  field  near  a  pond.  It 
was  quiet  and  did  not  bother  anything.  A  mischiev¬ 
ous  dog  came  there  and  began  to  bark  at  the  donkey. 
He  tried  to  bite  its  tail.  When  the  donkey  turned 
around  the  dog  would  run  away.  The  dog  thought 
he  was  smarter  than  the  donkey.  He  still  annoyed 
the  donkey  very  much.  At  last  the  donkey  became 
impatient.  It  ran  and  caught  the  dog.  It  carried 
him  to  the  pond  and  went  into  the  water.  It  held 
the  dog  under  the  water  and  drowned  him.  Then 
the  donkey  went  back  to  the  pasture  and  ate  grass 
in  peace. 

THE  LOST  KITTEN. 

One  very  cold  winter  afternoon  two  children 
were  returning  h<  me  from  school.  As  they  walked 
along,  they  thought  they  heard  a  kitten  mewing. 
They  stopped  and  listened.  Yes,  it  was  a  kitten 
mewing. 

The  children  began  to  look  around.  There  on 
a  snow-bank  in  the  gutter  sat  a  tiny,  black  kitten. 
The  poor  little  thing  had  lost  its  way  and  was  nearly 
frozen. 

One  of  the  children  lifted  it  up  in  his  arms  and 
carried  it  home.  The  little  black  kitten  was  very 
happy. 

Now,  every  day  when  the  children  come  home 
from  school,  they  play  with  it  and  pet  it. 

THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  TAILOR. 

In  a  country  far  away  from  here  there  lived  an 
elephant.  Each  day  the  elephant  walked  down  to 
the  river  for  a  drink.  On  his  way  he  passed  a 


tailor’s  shop.  The  tailor  knew  the  elephant.  Often 
he  gave  him  a  nut  or  a  piece  of  sugar. 

One  day  the  tailor  felt  cross.  He  did  not  give 
the  elephant  a  nut.  He  stuck  his  needle  into  the 
poor  elephant’s  trunk.  The  elephant  turned  and 
went  to  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  elephant  reached  the  water,  he 
placed  his  trunk  in  it.  He  stirred  up  the  water  until 
it  was  very  muddy.  Then  he  filled  his  trunk  with 
the  dirty  water  and  started. on  his  way  home.  When 
he  came  to  the  tailor’s  shop,  he  stopped.  He  blew 
the-dirty  water  all  over  the  tailor.—  Adapted. 

A  RIDDLE. 

I  see  something  that  has  hands. 

It  has  no  feet. 

It  has  a  face. 

It  has  no  head. 

It  holds  its  hands  before  its  face. 

One  hand  is  short  and  one  hand  is  long. 

It  cannot  speak,  but  it  tells  something. 

We  have  one,  here. 

It  tells  us  when  to  go  to  school. 

It  tells  us  when  to  go  to  bed. 

This  is  a  riddle.  Tell  it  if  you  can. 

MY  HANDS. 

See  my  hands  so  clean  and  white, 

This  is  the  left,  and  this  is  the  right. 

The  right’s  the  stronger  of  the  two, 

For  it,  of  course,  has  most  to  do. 

It  has  to  learn  to  throw  a  ball, 

And  shake  hands  with  my  teacher  tall; 

It  has  to  hold  a  pen  so  tight 
When  letters  I’m  obliged  to  write; 

It  has  to  use  my  fork  and  spoon 
When  I  my  dinner  eat,  each  noon. 

Oh,  dear!  I  can’t  begin  to  tell 
The  many  things  it  does  so  well. 

But  though  the  right  so  much  can  do 
The  left  is  very  useful,  too; 

They  help  each  other  work  and  play 
Through  all  the  live-long,  happy  day. 

—  Primary  Education . 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

CHARITY. 

Every  good  act  is  charity.  Your  smiling  in  your 
brother’s  face  is  charity;  an  exhortation  of  your  fel- 
lowmen  to  virtuous  deeds  is  equal  to  almsgiving;  your 
putting  a  wanderer  on  the  right  track  is  charity;  your 
removing  stones  and  thorns  and  other  obstructions 
from  the  road  is  charity.  A  man’s  true  wealth  here¬ 
after  is  the  good  he  does  in  this  world  to  his  fellow- 
men.  When  he  dies,  people  will  say,  “What  prop¬ 
erty  has  he  left  behind  him?”  But  the  angels  who 
examine  him  in  the  grave  will  ask,  “What  good  deeds 
hast  thou  sent  before  thee?” —  IVest  Palm  Beach  News. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  OR  ARE  NOT. 

The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  learn,  and  the 
more  we  learn,  the  less  we  think  we  know.  Such  is 
the  inconsistency  of  man’s  ideas.  The  less  one 
knows  the  greater  his  opinion  of  his  abilities  and 
wisdom.  In  the  morning  of  life  a  conceited  man 
prides  himself  on  his  greatness,  and  wonders  to  what 
grand  channel  he  will  confine  his  talents.  He  looks 
upon  his  school  district  as  the  world  at  large,  and 
himself  as  the  great  genius  in  whose  keeping  the 
world’s  nature  rests.  He  imagines  that  when  he 
speaks  nations  tremble,  mountains  totter  and  the  sea 
becomes  silent. 

He  imagines  that  a  gaping  and  wondering 
populace  are  gazing  on  him  with  open-mouthed 
wonder  and  ironclad  astonishment,  and  that  he  holds 
the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  with  a  grasp  that 
is  perpetual. 

But  as  days  and  months  and  years  pass  in  rapid 
succession,  the  young  man  finds  out  that  he  is 
possibly  mistaken,  and  if  he  would' wander  away  and 
get  lost  some  one  or  more  of  all  the  people  on  the 
earth  would  not  miss  him.  By  and  by  he  begins  to 
realize  that  he  is  only  one  of  the  many  millions  of 
people,  and  instead  of  standing  forth  as  the  center  of 
attraction,  he  only  fills  a  small  niche  of  some  obscure 
corner,  and  really  attracts  but  little  attention.  The 
ignorant  man  who  realizes  his  ignorance  and  who 
does  not  seek  to  pass  himself  off  for  more  than  he  is 
worth,  is  pardonable,  but  the  self-conceited  man  who 
tries  to  pass  himself  off  at  a  premium,  is  to  be  pitied. 
The  best  way  is  to  hold  one’s  self-esteem  down  and 
not  rate  himself  too  high.  The  man  who  climbs  the 
highest  has  the  farthest  to  fall. 

It  is  more  pleasnt  to  be  invited  to  take  a  higher 
seat  than  to  be  deprived  of  it.  It  is  more  pleasant 
to  be  king  of  a  cottage  than  the  servant  of  a  palace. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  good  five  cent  piece  than  a  bogus 
quarter;  in  other  words,  it  is  better  to  hold  ourselves 
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at  what  we  are  honestly  worth.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  who  never  learn  anything  because  they  think 
they  know  enough  to  begin  with.  Thousands  are 
teaching  when  they  ought  to  be  taught;  thousands 
believe  themselves  wise  when  their  ignorance  is  la¬ 
mentable,  thousands  believe  themselves  clothed  in 
gold  when  they  are  only  thinly  plated  and  the  copper 
shows  through  in  many  places.  The  wisest  are  com¬ 
paratively  ignorant  and  thousands  of  men  who  have 
grand  ideas  of  their  own  abilities  will  some  day 
wake  up  to  the  realization  that  they  have  been  labor¬ 
ing  under  a  large  sized  delusion.  Many  a  young 
man's  life  is  gilded  by  bright  dreams  that  come  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  game,  but  later  on  he  finds 
that  these  dreams  are  only  empty.  —  Gainesville  Sun. 


AT  WAR  ABOUT  A  MULE. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  will  question  the  great  utility  of  the  mule.  If 
everything  in  modern  civilization  that  was  produced 
by  the  mule  was  suddenly  blotted  out  of  existence  the 
human  race  would  be  set  back  a  century  in  its  progress. 
Among  other  great  historical  events  the  triumph  of 
the  British  over  the  boers  in  South  Africa  is  attributed, 
by  the  boers  at  least,  entirely  to  the  mule,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Missouri  mule. 

While  this  is  true  of  “the  mule,”  it  is  far  different 
with  “a  mule,”  which  may  be  bought  anywhere  for 
$50  up,  and  therefore  the  report  from  Central  America 
that  existing  war  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
is  all  about  “a  mule”  is  calculated  to  excite  both 
amusement  and  indignation. 

Honduras  complained  that  a  party  of  Nicaraguan 
marauders  passed  over  its  borders  and  stole  a  mule 
from  Ireno  Salgado,  living  in  the  village  of  Los 
Manos.  Nicaragua  replied  that  Salgado  was  a  Nica¬ 
raguan  revolutionary  refugee  and  that  loyal  Nicara¬ 
guans  had  a  right  to  take  his  mule.  Honduras  re¬ 
joined  that  the  refugee  .Salgado  was  living  and  doing 
well  in  a  remote  part  of  Honduras.  Nicaragua 
traversed  this  statement  and  then  the  war  began. 

Of  course,  a  $50  mule  is  a  matter  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  Central  America  than  it  is  in  this  country 
and  still  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  two  nations 
claiming  to  be  civilized  should  be  unable  to  settle  for 
a  mule  in  any  way  than  by  a  war.  It  is  enough  to 
raise  a  question  whether  a  Honduran  or  a  Nicara¬ 
guan  has  any  more  sense  than  a  mule. 

The  truth  is  that  if  it  had  not  been  a  mule  it 
would  have  been  something  else  equally  trival  and 
the  real  cause  of  the  war  lies  in  the  hereditary  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Latin  Americans  aggravated  by  the 
Central  American  climate.  War  is  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  that  race  in  that  country  and  when  they 
attribute  their  chronic  belligerency  to  mules  and 
other  causes  they  simply  do  not  know  their  own 
hearts, — Selected. 
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Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  shouldnotbe  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  cf  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  II.  Walker,  President. 
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Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 


A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


JOS.  T.  PACETTI  Sc  CO., 

Dealers  in 

HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 

Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

Opposite  Florida  House.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  in  the  United  States. 

Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

JINSO.  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

£fi€  €$€€$  $fi0€  SCORC 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
J&gjf  FINE  FOOTWEAR. 

45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

history  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OE 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  ot  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fia. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Food  Grocers. 

J'ineai  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


$t.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

'  CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

Dealer  In 

Doors,  Sash,  Biinds 

A  Bakery  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  with  same  up-to-date  meth- 

Builders’  Hardware 

ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 
the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 

Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 

country. 

Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

Robt.  Mills. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 


H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service* 


Prices  reasonable. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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Number  6 

“EXCELSIOR.” 

(A  psiper  read  by  Miss  Fannie  Guthrie  at  the  Mare  It  Teachers' 
Meeting.) 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,. 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice. 

A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior! 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath. 

Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 

And  like  a  silver  clarion  rang 
The  accent  of  that  unkown  tongue. 

Excelsior! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 

Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shown. 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

Excelsior! 

“Try  not  the  Pass!”  the  old  man  said: 

"Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead . 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!” 

And  loud  the  clarion  voice  replied, 

Excelsior! 

“Olt  stay,”  the  maiden  said,  “and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!” 

A  tear  stole  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  lie  answered  with  a  sigh, 

Excelsior! 

“Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch! 

Beware  the  awful  avalanche!” 

This  was  the  Peasant’s  last  Goodnight, 

A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 

Excelsior! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer. 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 

Excelsior! 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound. 

Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice. 

That  banner  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  a, ml  gray, 

Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 

A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star. 

Excelsior. 

0.  FTEN  we  are  tempted  as  the  youth  was  by 
the  gleam  of  the  household  fires,  to  drift 

_  along  with  the  current,  making  no  effort 

to  improve  either  ourselves  or  the  pupils 

_  under  our  guidance,  simply  desiring  to  enjoy 

the  comfort  and  ease  of  the  present,  in  other 
words,  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Let  us  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  little  poem,  a  lesson  of  confidence  in 


self,  and  of  determination  to  succeed. 

Self-satisfaction  arrests  development.  Just  as 
many  eminent  physicians  are  never  satisfied  with  their 
knowledge,  but  are  spending  every  spare  minute  in 
study,  and  even  taking  long  journeys  over  sea  and 
land  for  the  purpose  of  attending  some  convention  or 
taking  some  special  course,  so  we  should  be  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  and  new  methods 
of  teaching.  Let  us  keep  a  high  ideal  before  us  and 
at  the  same  times  not  lose  ourselves  among  the  clouds, 
while  our  pupils  are  left  on  the  earth  beneath,  vainly 
trying  to  reach  the  clouds  at  one  bound.  Instead, 
let  us  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  pupil,  invest¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  his  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  then 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  “What  would  make  the 
subject  clear  to  me?”  In  all  teaching,  from  the 
kindergarten  and  upward,  the  secret  of  good  work  is 
in  putting  ourselves  in  close  touch  with  the  child. 
One  of  the  important  assets  of  the  teacher  is  popular¬ 
ity  with  the  pupils.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  popular¬ 
ity  gained  by  allowing  duties  to  be  neglected.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  short  lived  popularity  which  is  gained  in 
this  way,  for  children  are  quicker  to  lose  than  they 
are  to  gain  respect.  What  I  do  mean  is  popularity 
gained  by  sympathy  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
sympathy  in  anything  that  interests  the  pupil. 

Self  control  and  self  culture  are  essentials  of  the 
teacher.  Probably  none  of  us  realizes  the  in¬ 
fluence  we  are  wielding  over  these  young  people 
whom  we  are  with  day  in  and  day  out.  We  should 
guard  against  losing  control  of  our  feelings.  We 
may  become  so  anxious  to  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  work  that  in  our  enthusiasm  we  forget 
that  each  step  is  new  to  the  pupil,  and  that  we  are 
expecting  too  much  of  him.  Thus  we  become 
irritable,  and  right  then  we  may  as  well  stop,  for  the 
disturbance  in  our  minds  is  bound  to  react  upon  the 
pupil. 

Thoughts  follow  the  law  of  the  universe, 

They  can  but  create  their  kind. 

They  fly  o’er  the  track  and  bring  us  back 
Just  what  went  out  of  our  mind. 

We  should  strive  to  see  only  the  best  in  our 
pupils,  for  our  opinion  either  adds  to  or  lessens  his 
self  respect.  Each  child  is  the  symbol  of  the  child 
we  hope  to  make  him.  The  story  told  of  a  sculptor 
shows  that  he  possessed  art  in  its  highest  sense. 
The  sculptor  said  that  when  he  looked  at  the  marble, 
the  soul  within  cried  aloud  to  him  to  free  it.  At 
the  touch  of  the  artist’s  fingers  the  imprisoned  form 
stepped  forth. 

Let  us  look  above  and  beyond  our  daily  toil,  keep- 
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ing  in  mind  that  we  are  only  using  a  means  to  an  end. 
For  instance,  when  we  teach  grammar,  we  must  have 
a  careful  analysis  and  correct  parsing,  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  only  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
our  English  language.  To  the  mathematician,  com¬ 
binations  of  figures  and  signs  are  as  beautiful  as  are 
the  rose  petals  to  the  botanist.  This  feeling  is  only 
realized  after  the  bottom  of  the  subject  has  been 
reached,  but  we  can  at  least  be  on  the  lookout  for 
this  beauty,  and  not  teach  it  as  we  would  take  a  dose 
of  medicine,  considering  it  one  of  the  necessary 
evils.  In  geography,  instead  of  only  having  bounda¬ 
ries,  rivers,  and  cities  memorized,  why  can’t  we  put 
enough  life  into  it  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that  he 
wants  to  see  those  places  for  himself?  Give  him  the 
desire  to  see  more,  to  known  more,  which  after  all 
is  our  goal.  Music  speaks  for  itself.  Every  music 
teacher  knows  that  finger  exercises  are  essentials  of 
a  musical  education.  Yet  how  little  real  music 
would  be  taught,  if  this  were  the  extent  of  the  course. 
They  are  simply  designed  to  facilitate  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  masterpieces  of  music. 

A  true  conception  of  our  duties  and  privileges 
may  make  us  feel  our  utter  inability  to  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  a  teacher  but  let  us  take  courage 
from  the  example  of  the  youth  who  feared  not  the 
tempest,  the  torrent,  nor  the  awful  avalanche,  but 
pressed  on,  ever  onward  and  upward. 

INDIAN  SIGNALS  AND  SIGNS. 

“In  some  respects  the  Indian  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  white  man  gives  him  credit  for  being,” 
declares  Uncle  Joe  Reynolds  of  Minneapolis,  who 
lived  among  them  for  a  great  many  years,  being 
captured  when  a  boy  in  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862. 
In  the  first  place,  Indians  of  the  various  tribes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  lines  as  strongly 
drawn,  by  customs  as  varied,  as  those  which  divide 
the  various  nations  of  Europe.  By  these  customs 
they  can  at  a  glance  distinguish  each  other  when  a 
white  man  would  fail. 

For  instanece,  in  order  to  enable  parties  roaming 
across  the  prairies  to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies, 
they  have  a  general  system  of  signs.  When  two 
parties  of  Indians  meet  on  the  prairie  they  halt  and 
begin  signaling.  The  signal  to  halt  is  given  by 
raising  the  right  hand  with  the  palm  in  front,  and 
gradually  moving  it  back  and  forward  several  times. 
When  this  command  has  been  obeyed,  one  of  the  part¬ 
ies  will  raise  the  right  hand  again  and  move  it  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  right  and  left.  This  means,  “Who  are  you? 
I  do  not  know  you.”  The  other  party  will  then  reply 
by  giving  the  peculiar  signal  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong,  and  if  this  is  not  understood  the  quest¬ 
ioning  party  will  ask  if  they  are  friends  by  raising 
both  hands  grasped  in  the  manner  of  shaking  hands, 


or  by  locking  the  forefingers  firmly  while  the  hands 
are  held  up.  If  friendly,  the  other  party  will  respond 
with  the  same  signal;  but  if  enemies  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  disregard  the  command  to  halt,  or  will  give  the 
signal  of  anger  by  closing  the  hand,  placing  it  against 
the  forehead,  and  turning  it  back  and  forth  while  in 
that  position. 

The  name  of  each  Indian  tribe  also  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  significance,  and  the  nationality  of  the  various 
tribes  is  ascertained  by  signals.  For  instance,  the 
Comanche,  or  “Snake,”  is  indicated  by  making  with 
the  hand  waving  motion  in  the  air  in  imitation  of  the 
crawling  of  the  snake;  the  Cheyenne,  or  “Cut  Arm,” 
by  drawing  the  hand  across  the  arm  to  imitate  the 
cutting  it  with  a  knife;  the  Arapahoes,  or  “Smel- 
ers,”  by  seizing  the  nose  with  the  thumb  and  forefin¬ 
ger;  the  Sioux,  or  “Cutthroats,”  by  drawing  the  hand 
across  the  throat;  the  Pawnees,  or  “Wolves,”  by 
placing  a  hand  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  with 
two  fingers  pointing  to  the  front,  to  represent  the 
narrow,  sharp  ears  of  the  wolf;  the  Crows,  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  flapping  of  the  bird’s  wing  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands. 

The  Indians  do  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
purposes  in  their  sign  language.  They  have  a  panto¬ 
mimic  vocabulary  which  is  exceedingly  graceful  and 
simple,  and  which  is  understood  and  used  with  great 
facility  and  accuracy  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  Gila 
to  the  Columbia,  the  motions  and  signs  to  express 
ideas  being  common  to  all.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  this  Indian  sign  language  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  used  by  the  deaf  mutes  in  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  Genera]  Marev,  well  known  in  army  circles, 
said  that  he  described  a  buffalo  hunt  to  the  pupils  of 
one  of  these  institutions,  using  the  Indian  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  the  pupils  understood  him  perfectly 
with  the  exception  of  mistaking  a  buffalo  for  a  deer. 

By  means  of  these  signs,  the  Indians,  whose 
sight  is  keen  and  practised,  can  communicate  with 
each  other  at  considerable  distances  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  enemy.  —  Chicago  Record- Hera  id  Magazine. 

BANKING  IN  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
school  of  Chicago  is  the  banking  scheme,  not  a 
savings  bank,  but  a  personal  banking  scheme.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  second  grade  each  child  opens  an 
account  with  the  school  bank.  He  must  deposit  $3 
at  the  start  and  add  to  this  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
his  balance  good.  Everything  in  connection  with  the 
school  must  be  paid  by  check.  His  pencils,  station¬ 
ery,  books,  daily  purchases  at  the  luncheon  counter 
must  be  paid  by  check.  Monthly  he  receives  his 
statement.  It  is  a  complete  banking  scheme,  and  he 
has  seven  years  of  actual  banking  in  the  elementary 
school. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday 
evening  the  twenty-third  of  February  was  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  Ardine  Holland.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

A  hymn  was  signed  by  Gibbs  Palmer. 

Mr.  Boggs,  the  leader,  gave  us  a  nice  talk  on 
“A  Survey  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Work  of  Our 
Denomination.” 

Some  stories  were  given  by  Grace  Hudson, 
Raymond  Rou,  Sarah  Johnson,  Herman  Morris, 
Frankie  Hawley  and  George  Hay. 

The  second  hymn  was  signed  by  Fanny  Sawyer 
and  Lily  Holland,  after  which  some  verses  were 
given  by  Ruby  Jordan,  Max  Wetherby,  Leon  Morris, 
Amalia  Lorenz,  Harmon  Reeder,  Virginia  Fulwood, 
Fanny  Varnes  and  Clarence  Morris  and  then  the 
program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by  Julius 
Horowitz. 

Some  talks  were  given  and  a  little  business  was 
transacted  and  then  the  meeting  was  closed  with  a 
prayer  by  Grace  Sawyer. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday 
evening  the  first  of  March  was  opened  with  a  prayer 
by  Charlie  Manire.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  by  the  secretary. 

A  hymn  was  signed  by  Roxie  Jordan,  Anita 
Morris  and  Sarah  Johnson. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  leader,  gave  us  a  good  talk  on 
“How  God  Leads  Men.” 

Some  stories  were  given  by  Alice  Carlton,  Norris 
Holland,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Raymond  Rou,  Minnie 
Clemons  and  Julius  Horowitz. 

The  second  hymn  was  signed  by  Luther  Holland, 
Max  Wetherby  and  Harmon  Reeder,  which  was 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers,”  after  which  some  verses 
were  given  by  Grace  Hudson,  Gibbs  Palmer,  Mary 
Fraser,  George  Hay  .Midget  White  and  Arthur  Light, 
body  and  then  the  program  for  the  next  meeting  was 
read  by  Roxie  Jordan. 

Mary  Fraser  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
reported  thirty-eight  cents  collected  and  then  the 
meeting  was  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Miss  Teegarden. 

Midget  White  opened  the  meeting  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  evening  March  8th, 
with  a  prayer.  The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting. 

The  opening  hymn  was  signed  by  Mary  Fraser 
and  Minnie  Clemons. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was  “The  Wise  Use 
of  Time,”  and  Lorena  Sawyer  gave  us  a  nice  talk  on 
it. 


Some  nice  stories  illustrating  the  topic  were 
given  by  several  of  the  members.  After  the  second 
hymn  some  verses  were  given  by  the  small  ones. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
then  Herman  Morris  closed  the  meeting  with  a  pray¬ 
er.  Herman  Morris,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  a  regular  meeting  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  usual 
place  Saturday  evening  the  7th  inst.  The  secretary 
called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting. 

It  was  story  telling  time  and  nice  stories  were 
told  by  Alice  Carlton,  Mr.  Hendricks,  George  Hay, 
Anita  Morris,  Lorena  Sawyer,  Sarah  Johnson, 
Norris  Holland,  and  Herman  Morris. 

In  the  dialogue  Frankie  Hawley  played  the  part 
of  a  lady  and  Minnie  Clemons  her  daughter  and 
Roxie  Jordan  their  colored  servant.  It  consisted  of 
the  serving  of  tea  and  the  servant  making  blunders. 

Julius  Horowitz  had  for  his  declamation,  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Song  of  the  Bell.” 

Lorena  Sawyer  gave  her  report  as  critic. 

The  meeting  then  stood  adjourned  to  meet  again 
for  a  debate  two  weeks  hence. 

Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 

BE  KIND  TODAY. 

Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  love  and 
tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill 
their  lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  cheer¬ 
ing  words  while  their  ears  can  hear  them  and  while 
their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  and  made  happy  by  them; 
the  kind  you  mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say 
before  they  go. 

The  flowers  you  mean  to  send  for  their  coffins 
send  to  brighten  and  sweeten  their  homes  before 
they  leave  them.  If  my  friends  have  alabaster  boxes 
laid  away,  full  of  fragrant  perfumes  of  sympathy  and 
affection  which  they  intend  to  break  over  my  dead 
body,  I  would  rather  they  would  bring  them  out  in 
my  weary  and  troubled  hours  and  open  them,  that  I 
may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  them  while  I  need 
them.  I’d  rather  have  a  plain  coffin  without  a  flow¬ 
er,  a  funeral  without  an  eulogy,  than  a  life  without 
the  sweetness  of  love  and  sympathy. 

Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our  friends  beforehand 
for  their  burial.  Postmortem  kindness  does  not  cheer 
the  burdened  spirit.  Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast  no 
fragrance  backward  over  the  weary  way . — Amber. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  against  entertaining 
too  high  an  opinion  of  others,  than  having  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  of  ourselves  at  the  very  same  time. —  Wav¬ 
er  ley. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


We  are  enjoying  fine  weather. 

Pres.  Walker  spent  a  day  in  Jacksonville  a  short 
time  ago. 

Lula  Barfield  lately  received  a  box  of  oranges  and 
other  good  things. 

Ask  Miss  Newell  why  she  has  discontinued  her 
pleasant  afternoon  walks. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  has  been  very  generous 
with  the  oranges  sent  her  from  home. 

It  is  said  the  trolley  line  on  San  Marco  Avenue 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  March. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  which  is  to  be  held  here. 

Carl  Culbreath  has  received  a  number  of 
presents  for  getting  his  name  on  the  honor-roll. 

Several  of  us  were  deeply  interested  in  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Latimer  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Parks’  singing  class  has  just  begun  work  on 
a  right  pretty  anthem  which  he  may  use  for  com¬ 
mencement. 

Misses  Thomason,  Teegarden,  Newell,  and  Guth¬ 
rie  enjoyed  lunching  in  town  and  taking  in  the 
matinee  of  the  eighth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  are  looking  forward  to  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Walker’s  mother,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker, 
of  Cedar  Spring,  South  Carolina. 

If  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  blind  children 
expect  to  take  their  George  Washington’s  birthday 
trip  to  North  Beach  on  the  seventh. 

Mrs.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  visited  the  school  one 
morning,  and  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Walker  fifteen 
dollars  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Miss  Guthrie  has  promised  to  take  her  class  to 
the  Ponce  concert  if  their  deportment  marks  are 
perfect.  So  far  every  one  is  on  good  behavior. 

Lucius  Emerson  is  expecting  a  visit  from  his 
mother  soon.  Mrs.  Emerson’s  visits  are  always  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  all  are  anticipating  this  one. 

There  are  rumors  of  our  school  being  honored 
by  having  one  of  our  teachers,  Miss  Thomason, 
chosen  queen  of  the  Ponce  celebration.  Ask  her 
who  will  be  king. 

Lucy  Kilbee  is  very  happy  over  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  uncle,  cousin,  and  brother.  They  are  on 
their  way  to  Key  West,  and  will  probably  stop  in  St. 
Augustine  on  the  return  trip. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lyceum,  Jean  Walker 
sang  for  us  such  a  sweet  little  solo.  Miss  Guthrie, 


too,  played  such  a  pleasing  selection,  that  by  encore 
we  demanded  another,  which  she  generously  rend¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  Hildreth,  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors,  died 
suddenly  the  seventh  of  March.  He  was  dearly  be¬ 
loved  by  all  the  children  of  the  school  since  he  has 
ever  shown  great  kindness  to  them. 

Miss  Ferguson  found  quite  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  store  for  her  when  she  went  into  her  school  room 
one  Monday  morning.  The  boys  had  decorated  the 
room  quite  pretty  with  palms  and  moss. 

The  blind  boys  are  busy  caning  a  dozen  chairs 
that  were  brought  out  from  the  city  a  week  or  so 
ago.  DeWitt  Lightsey  is  certain  that  he  deserves  a 
diploma  in  chair-caning,  if  in  nothing  else. 

The  State  Music  Teachers’  Convention,  held  in 
St.  Augustine  under  the  auspices  of  the  Saint 
Cecilia  Club,  February  25th,  26th  and  27th,  proved 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  our 
school.  The  club  presented  our  music  department 
with  twenty-five  complimentary  tickets,  admitting  to 
all  the  delightful  concerts,  as  well  as  other  enter¬ 
tainments  and  meetings.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
pupils  went  as  often  as  practicable,  and  were  delight¬ 
ed  beyond  expression  with  each  program.  Should 
this  page  chance  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  who 
were  so  kindly  thoughtful  of  us,  we  wish  to  thank 
them  for  the  pleasure  they  gave.  Mr.  Parks  and 
DeWitt  Lightsey  joined  the  association,  as  you  may 
see  by  their  badges. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL 
LYCEUM. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  to  order 
on  February  15th  by  President  Lightsey.  The  roll 
was  then  called,  and  the  minutes  read  and  approved. 
This  being  the  evening  for  debate,  the  president  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Beaty,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Libby  as 
judges.  Both  sides  brought  forward  many  good 
points,  after  which  the  judges  gave  their  decision, 
stating,  while  the  affirmative  side  had  won,  that  the 
number  and  value  of  the  points  on  the  negative  were 
almost  equal.  Willie  Barrow  and  Ola  Dicks  were 
appointed  champions  for  the  next  debate.  The  critic 
gave  a  favorable  report,  while  the  monitor  made 
complaint  of  disorder.  The  motion  for  adjournment 
was  made  and  carried,  after  which  the  members  dis¬ 
persed  to  meet  again  February  29th. 

Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  one  ever  sank 
under  the  burden  of  the  day.  It  is  when  to-morrow’s 
burden  is  added,  that  the  weight  seems  more  than 
man  can  bear.  God  begs  you  to  leave  the  future  to 
Him,  and  meet  the  present.  —  G.  McDonald. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Windy  March  is  here  now. 

We  have  had  good  rains  lately. 

The  leaves  are  green  and  pretty. 

We  can  go  to  walk  after  supper  now. 

The  pupils  are  counting  the  weeks  till  they  can 
go  home. 

Mr.  Dale  paid  us  a  nice  long  visit  last  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Alice  Carlton  expects  her  mother  to  come  to  see 
her  graduate  in  May. 

Elzy  Pacetti  has  promised  to  give  us  some  drum 
fish  if  he  can  catch  any. 

Raymond  Rou  has  bought  a  pretty  new  spring 
suit.  He  looks  fine  in  it. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pope, 
former  graduates  of  the  school. 

A  lady  from  Boston  visited  here  last  week.  She 
gave  some  money  to  our  school. 

Some  of  the  girls  are  wearing  white  dresses. 
That  is  a  sign  that  spring  is  almost  here. 

Some  of  the  girls  are  thinking  of  going  to  visit 
the  light  house  which  is  about  four  miles  from  here. 

The  little  girls  had  a  good  time  riding  on  don¬ 
keys  in  the  city  one  Saturday  afternoon  not  long  ago. 

The  Board  of  Control  will  hold  their  April  meet¬ 
ing  here  on  April  6th.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Walker’s  mother,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  will 
be  here  next  Sunday.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  her 
again. 

Yesterday  morning  George  Hay  received  a  letter 
from  his  father.  In  it  was  some  money  for  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  the  large  boys  went 
swimming  in  the  San  Sebastian  River.  They  had  a 
fine  time. 

Nettalien  Vanderpoel,  one  of  our  last  year’s 
graduates,  paid  us  a  two  days’  visit  the  last  week  in 
February. 

Mrs.  Ezell  gave  Anita  Morris  a  beautiful  white 
dress  for  commencement.  Anita  is  very  proud  of 
her  new  dress. 

The  girls  and  boys  are  practicing  an  Indian  club 
drill  for  commencement.  They  enjoy  swinging  the 
clubs  very  much. 

Our  basket-ball  team  wishes  to  have  a  match 
game  with  the  High  School  team.  We  hope  to 
arrange  for  a  game  later  on. 


Last  week  Lalla  Wilson,  one  of  our  little  girls, 
got  a  box  from  home.  It  contained  two  little  dolls. 
She  was  very  proud  of  them. 

We  are  having  a  flea  circus  in  the  city.  The  fleas 
are  very  well  trained.  Only  a  few  of  us  have  seen 
them  but  we  all  expect  to  take  it  in. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  every  morning  counting 
the  days  until  we  go  home.  We  are  going  home  on 
May  27th.  When  are  you  going  home? 

Two  of  our  little  girls,  Ruby  Jordan  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Wyche,  were  sick  a  day  or  two  last  week.  We 
are  glad  to  say  they  are  all  right  now. 

The  annual  Ponce  De  Leon  Celebration  will  take 
place  on  April  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  the  city.  We  will 
probably  go  to  a  part  of  the  celebration. 

Miss  Thomason’s  class  intended  to  have  a  picnic 
at  North  Beach  sometime  ago,  but  Mr.  Walker 
would  not  let  them  go  for  fear  they  would  catch  cold. 

The  architect  for  our  new  building  was  in  town 
at  the  Florida  House  one  day  last  week.  He  came 
to  talk  over  the  plans  for  the  building  with  Mr. 
Walker. 

Mr.  Estes  came  here  last  week  to  see  the  girls 
and  boys.  Mrs.  Cody,  of  Chicago,  came  with  him. 
We  enjoyed  their  visit.  Mrs.  Cody  will  bring  her 
son  to  see  us  soon. 

Last  Saturday  a  week  ago  the  large  girls  went 
with  Miss  Willie  to  visit  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
Alcazar  hotels.  They  were  very  much  interested  in 
two  French  girls  who  were  staying  at  the  Ponce. 

Miss  McLane  took  six  of  the  little  girls  to  the 
city.  They  rode  on  burros  and  were  treated  to  ice 
cream.  That  they  had  a  good  time  was  evident  for 
they  did  not  stop  talking  about  what  they  had  seen 
in  the  city  for  several  days. 

Several  weeks  ago  Amalia  Lorenz’s  father  sent 
two  boxes  of  oranges.  One  was  for  her  and  her 
brother,  Ben,  and  the  other  for  iheir  teacher,  super¬ 
visors  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker.  Mr.  Lorenz  was 
very  thoughtful  and  kind  to  give  them  such  a  nice 
surprise. 

Anita  and  Herman  Morris’  aunt,  Mrs.  Fisher, 
came  to  see  them  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  insl. 
She  was  well  and  the  children  were  happy  to  see  her. 
She  said  she  may  come  back  soon  to  go  through  the 
school.  When  she  leaves  Jacksonville,  she  will  go 
back  home. 

One  of  our  neigbors,  Mr.  Hildreth,  was 
found  dead  at  his  home  one  day  last  week.  His 
interest  in  our  school  was  shown  in  his  will.  He 
bequeathed  eight  hundred  dollars  but  unfortunately 
the  will  was  not  signed  so  it  is  regarded  as  no  good. 
The  pupils  will  miss  him  very  much. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  following 
article  from  the  Lone  Slar  Weekly ,  written  by  Princi¬ 
pal  Blattner.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  at¬ 
tached  to  this  question  of  teaching  idiomatic  English 
in  our  schools.  It  is  the  great  stumbling  block  to 
the  deaf  in  acquiring  a  good  use  of  English. 

“Notwithstanding  that  idioms  and  other  language 
forms  have  their  particular  place  in  our  course,  we 
do  not  adhere  to  the  order  rigidly,  but  allow  the 
teacher  some  latitude.  The  proper  policy  is  to  give 
the  pupils  a  language  form  when  they  have  occasion 
to  use  it,  whether  it  is  in  order  with  respect  to  the 
course  or  not.  Given  to  them  in  this  way  it  is  alive, 
it  has  meaning,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  remem¬ 
ber  it.  When  given  to  them  in  the  place  assigned 
by  the  course,  the  expression  should  be  given  living 
application — if  the  demand  for  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  mind  ot  the  pupils  it  should  be  put  there  by  the 
leacher.  Shopping  language  is  also  called  for  in  our 
course  and  taught  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  teacher, 
hut  its  use  should  be  enlarged  upon.  We  have  lat¬ 
terly  adopted  a  practice  that  is  producing  good 
results.  Each  teacher  is  allowed  and  expected  once 
a  month  to  take  out  his  class  on  an  observation  ex¬ 
cursion.  The  classes  are  taken  to  various  places  of 
interest  in  the  city,  su<ffi  as  the  capitol,  the  post- 
office,  the  candy  factory,  the  canning  works,  the 
flour  and  planing  mills,  department  stores  and  other 
places  where  they  may  see  and  learn.  They  take 
pads  and  pencils  with  them  and  put  down  names  of 
things  and  operations.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
they  pick  up  in  this  way.” 

\t>  vl/ 

Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  a  teacher  in  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  school,  in  an  article  in  his  school  paper  says, 
“Every  language  has  its  idioms.  No  language  is 


truly  itself  without  them.  They  give  to  it  all  its 
expressive  force  and  beauty.  Without  them  it  is 
a  mechanical  thing,  robbed  of  that  which  appeals  to 
the  deepest  feeling  and  best  thought  of  those  whose 
language  it  is.  So  much  for  a  spoken  and  written 
language.  How  about  an  ideographic  language  like 
the  language  of  signs?  Has  it  idioms?  Yes,  certain¬ 
ly,  and  deprived  of  them  it  is,  like  every  other  lan¬ 
guage,  a  mechanical  thing,  powerless  to  reach  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  or  illumine  the 
beclouded  or  halting  intellect  of  those  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

In  short,  it  is  plain  that  one’s  vernacular  is  the 
surest  means  of  making  clear  to  him  things  that  are 
obscure,  or  of  driving  home  truths  that  are  essential 
to  his  development  to  which  everything  should  be 
subordinated  in  education. 

Now  the  sign  language  being  the  vernacular  ot 
the  deaf,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  effective  aids  in  their  instruction  when 
used  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  The 
harm  lies  only  in  its  abuse  or  excessive  use. 

The  foregoing  is  not  written  in  defense  of  the 
sign  language,  for  it  needs  none;  but  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  are  always  so  ready  to  depreciate  and 
even  condemn  it.  Their  attitude  is  unaccountable 
except  on  the  ground  of  prejudice,  or  inability  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  understand  or  use  the  language  idiomatic¬ 
ally. 

“The  poor  workman  blames  his  tools.” 

The  two  following  rules  I  consider  a  “safe  and 
sane”  guide  to  the  employment  of  signs  in  the 
school  room: 

1.  Spelling  and  writing  for  all  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses. 

2.  Either  spelling,  writing,  or  signs  for  expla¬ 
nations,  or  tests,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

Slightly  altered  these  rules  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  oral  classes: 

1.  Speech  and  writing  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

2.  Either  speech,  writing,  or  signs  for  expla¬ 
nations,  or  tests,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.” 

\l/  vl/ 

If  indications  count  for  anything,  and  we  think 
they  do,  we  shall  have  a  big  crowd  here  in  July.  At 
this  date,  March  12th,  we  have  reservations  request¬ 
ed  by  more  than  eighty-five  teachers.  They  are 
coming  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Ontario,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Washington, 
Montana,  Iowa,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  almost  everywhere. 

How  about  you? 

The  Governor  of  Utah  will  be  with  us,  as  will 
also  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  our 
State.  Then  we  shall  have  a  lecture  from  Dr.  Henry 
Suzzallo,  of  Columbia  University,  another  lecture 
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from  Dr.  Win.  G.  Anderson,  of  Yale.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  daily  class  demonstrations  of  our  meth¬ 
ods  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  teachers. 
Dr.  Argo  expects  to  be  here  with  Miss  Barry  and  a 
class  of  oral  pupils  to  give  us  a  broader  view  of  the 
“Five  Slate  System.”  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
usual  program  of  papers  and  discussions. 

When  it  comes  to  entertainment,  we  have  a 
committee  at  work  now  laying  plans  for  your  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
you  cannot  well  afford  to  miss  the  Ogden  Conven¬ 
tion.  Think  of  the  great  benefit  to  you  of  attending 
the  Convention;  think  of  meeting  and  mingling  for  a 
week  with  the  progressive  spirits  of  your  own  pro¬ 
fession;  think  what  you  might  do  to  make  your 
fellow  teachers  better;  think  of  your  own  future 
possibilities:  think  of  a  trip  across  the  wide  prairies 
and  the  great  Rockies;  think  of  the  beauty  of  our 
mountain  scenery;  think  of  a  bath  in  Great  Salt 
Lake;  think  of  a  trip  in  a  day  to  the  snow-capped  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  mountain  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea; 
think  of  a  drive  through  Ogden  Canyon  over  the 
finest  mountain  boulevard  in  America;  think  of  a 
trip  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  wonders  of  the  whole  world;  think,  well 
save  your  pennies,  write  us  to  reserve  a  room  or  a 
for  tent  you  and  think,  “I’m  a  progressive  spirit.”  — 
Utah  Eagle. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  Brother  Walker  would 
subject  the  letter  to  a  strict  analysis  and  try  and 
ascertain  whether  the  sign-language  may  or  may  not 
be  in  a  way  directly  responsible  for  these  sins  of  com¬ 
mission  and  report  his  observations  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  If  he  can  succeed  in  demonstrating  by  means 
of  that  wonderful  and  irrefutable  logic  of  his,  the 
same  he  brought  to  bear  so  strongly  on  Brother 
Mnith  as  to  cause  him  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  we 
will  own  up  that  for  once  we  have  been  made  to  see 
that  the  sign-language  has  no  place  on  this  mundane 
sphere.  And  in  passing  we  would  suggest  that 
Brother  Walker  keep  strictly  to  the  point  and  not 
permit  that  epigrammatical  turn  of  mind  of  his  to  do 
capering  stunts  around  any  Palmetto  “bushes.” 

How  tlo  I  stand  in  relation  to  you.  0  I’eacli  ? 

Is  Japanese  Boy  A.  no.  1  or  twenty-third  in  line  for  your 
misbehaving  eyes  ? 

Peek  a-l«oo.  I  am  on  the  wink. 

I  aui  batty  in  thoughts. 

Also  insect-house,  because  my  heart,  is  ma-lied! 

It  would  JAR  you  to  know! 

Do  not  give  me  the  refusal  on  neck. 

Do  not.  see  me  with  glass-eve 

Or  present  frozen  mitten  with  cod-fish  expression. 

O  exquisite  one;  O  tootsy- wool. 

0  Pansy 

Must  I  remain  infinitely  distant  among  waving  of  Tal I  Brass ? 

( )r  must  1  got  more  closer,  more  cozy -corner. 

More  next? 

Can  not  this  Japanese  be  candy-boy  for  you. 


Sure-thing.  bet-ynur-life,  0  joy? 

To  be  Joanny-on-dot  for  yon. 

To  pay  steady  car-fare  (when  possible) 

This  would  lie  ticket,  for  Girl  Proposition. 

Such  a  cheese  ! 

On  die  death,  ate  you  giving  me  some  string, 

Are  you  hot-airing  me? 

How  about  waiting  at  church? 

Will  it  be  yet.  if  not  soon? 

1  require  for  answer 

As  p.  d.  q.  as  possible,  0  Fluffy  Ruffle-  - 

We  are  sorry  we  did  not  have  room  for  the  rest 
of  the  article  above.  The  part  left  out  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  part  copied.  In  this  connection,  please 
read  this: 

One  of  our  1.  p.  f.  exchanges  refers  to  the  letters 
of  “Japanese  Boy,”  “Hashimuri  Togo,”  in  Collier’s 
Weekly  as  containing  worse  examples  of  so  called 
muteisms  than  ever  graced  the  language  of  our  deaf 
pupils. 

The  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  some  of  those 
in  our  line  of  work,  that  these  letters  might  have 
been  written  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  deaf. 
If  they  really  emanate  from  the  Pacific  coast  as  they 
purport  to,  possibly  the  auothor  may  be  some  one 
of  those  smooth  writers  connected  with  the  Berke¬ 
ley  school.  There  is  one  thing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  work  of  many  of  the  deaf,  and  that  is  their 
meaning  is  never  so  confused  that  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  who  is  doing  or  saying  a  thing.  —  Kansas  Star. 

We  have  been  reading  these  Japanese  letters  for 
a  long  time;  once  or  twice  we  thought  of  taking 
samples  from  them  and  in  parallel  columns  show 
that  “muteisms”  are  nothing  but  “foreignisms”:  but 
we  have  done  that  so  often  that  we  thought  a  rest 
would  be  stronger  than  an  effort.  But  when  we  have 
a  thing  pushed  at  us  as  has  been  done  by  Editor 
Sowell,  we  must  have  a  few  words. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  have  that  robustly 
august  Editor  remember  that  he  who  throws  stones 
at  a  glass  house  is  pretty  apt  to  stir  up  a  fuss — so 
deal  gently  with  our  little  “glass  house”  please. 

One  night  at  Morganton,  while  the  rain  was 
“Morganizing”  us  a  little,  one  far-famed  “funny 
grapher”  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  read. 
He  seemed  to  be  reading  a  letter  from  the  pen  of 
some  “wise  sentencer”  among  the  deaf.  The  letter 
was  a  master-piece,  but  like  all  imitations,  it  “out 
Heroded”  Herod.  We  have  the  same  thing  before 
us.  The  man  who  is  writing  those  extracts  is  either 
not  a  Japanese  or,  if  so,  he  is  a  master  of  English. 
The  Japanese  first  trying  to  use  English  does  not 
use  just  those  forms. 

As  to  why  a  Japanese  uses  certain  “muteisms”, 
or  better  termed  “foreignisms”,  we  have  little  to 
say.  We  will  ask  Editor  Sowell  to  answer  this  one 
question: 

What  language  do  your  pupils  think  in7' — Pal¬ 
metto  Leaf. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  Teachers’  Meeting  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  February  28th. 

President  Walker  opened  the  meeting  with  an 
address,  which  was  followed  by  a  very  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  by  Miss  Guthrie.  Her  subject  was  “Ex¬ 
celsior,”  and  she  treated  it  in  a  lofty  but  practical 
manner.  Her  paper  merited  much  praise. 

Miss  Teegarden’s  song,  “The  Nightingale,”  was 
sweetly  rendered. 

The  fourth  number  was  a  reading  by  Miss 
Thomason.  She  described,  in  rhyme,  the  feelings 
of  a  weary  teacher,  at  5  P.  M.,  and  again  at  10  P.  M., 
of  the  same  evening,  after  having  attended  a  concert. 
It  was  full  of  truth  and  sparkle,  and  Miss  Thomason’s 
hearers  attributed  its  composition  to  her. 

The  meeting  closed  after  the  opening  of  the 
query  box.  1  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 

FUPILS  WHO  THINK. 

What  a  delight  it  is  to  have  a  pupil  who  thinks! 
If  his  teacher  corrects  an  example,  this  pupil  studies 
ihe  correction,  tries  to  see  wherein  his  error  lay;  he 
then  tries  a  few  examples  on  his  own  account  and 
does  not  leave  the  matter  till  he  has  mastered  it. 
What  a  rare,  rare  delight  to  have  such  a  pupil! 

What  a  common,  every  day  occurrence  it  is  to 
have  a  pupil  who  impatiently  awaits  the  conclusion 
of  all  explanations,  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
sweep  of  the  eraser  to  wipe  the  whole  distasteful  sub¬ 
ject  from  slate  and  memory!  If  he  can  eiude  the 
teacher’s  vigilance  and  slip  past  uncorrected  and 
misinformed,  he  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief. 

And  how  such  pupils  react  on  the  instructor ! 
What  teacher,  worthy  of  the  name,  ever  wearied  of 
teaching  where  his  pupils  were  of  the  first  kind  men¬ 
tioned?  And  what  teacher  has  not  grown  heart-sick 
and  weary  of  the  daily  effort  to  arouse  interest  w  here 
there  was  no  response  and  inspire  ambition  where 
there  wTas  nothing  to  wrork  on?  California  A mvs. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  having  such  unpromising 
subjects  can,  by  study  of  the  individual  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  captivate  the  interest  and  win  the  will  of  the 
pupil  to  work  for  the  common  end.  Then  the 
teacher  has  his  rewmrd  in  the  reaction  upon  himself 
above  mentioned  as  well  as  the  gratification  all  must 
feel  in  such  a  success.  When  other  means  fail  such 


pupils  have  been  induced  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
for  the  teacher’s  sake  after  he  had  won  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  liking  by  making  them  realize  that  he 
has  earnest  concern  in  their  individual  progress. 
This  sounds  idealistic  may  be,  but  it  is  practical. 
With  the  older  pupils  it  is  often  the  only  wray  to 
accomplish  much.  With  them  quite  frequently  it  is 
like  the  aphorism  of  a  child’s  leading  a  horse  to 
water;  the  most  brilliant  teacher  sometimes  cannot 
make  perverse  pupils  drink  of  the  fount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  he  makes  gush  forth  for  their  benefit. —  The 
Arkansas  Optic. 


We  believe  the  day  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  friends  of  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country 
that  it  requires  specialists  to  teach  the  deaf,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  make  success  in  the  general  work  in 
schools  for  the  deaf.  We  have  heard  it  said,  and  by 
people  w7ho  ought  to  have  known  better,  that  one 
need  not  be  very  well  educated  to  teach  the  deaf. 
One  can  teach  the  deaf  about  as  wrell  as  another  after 
a  few  mohths’  association  with  them.  Indeed,  some 
members  of  Boards  of  Managers  say  as  much.  But 
we  are  very  thankful  that  our  Board  recognizes  the 
importance  of  trained  teachers,  and  show7  their 
recognition.  We  presume  every  Institution  has  ap¬ 
plicants  who  w7ant  “something  to  do,”  and  indeed, 
some  of  these  applicants  would  be  admirable  to 
make  specialists  out  of.  But  training  must  precede 
service. — Ex. 

WITHOUT  AN  ENEMY. 

Heaven  help  the  man  who  imagines  he  can 
dodge  enemies  by  trying  to  please  everybody.  If 
such  an  individual  ever  succeeded,  we  should  be  glad 
of  it — not  that  one  should  be  going  through  the 
world  trying  to  find  beams  to  knock  and  thump  his 
head  against  disputing  every  man’s  opinion,  fighting 
and  elbowing  and  crowding  all  who  differ  from  him. 
That,  again,  is  another  extreme.  Other  people  have 
their  opinions — so  have  you;  don’t  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  they  wall  respect  you  more  for  turning 
your  coat  every  day  to  match  the  color  of  theirs. 

Wear  your  own  colors  in  spite  of  wind  or  weath¬ 
er.  It  costs  the  vaccillating  and  irresolute  ten  times 
the  trouble  to  shuffle  and  twist  than  it  does  honest, 
manly  independence  to  stand  its  ground. — Ex. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  three  weeks  ending  March  15,  1903.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


Anita  Morris 
Minnie  Clemons 
Frankie  Hawdey 


Ola  Dicks 
Lee  Tedder 
Pearl  Browm 


Ida  Fussell 
Mabel  Bates 
Luther  Albritton 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  Fraternal  Society  for  the  Deaf,  a  national 
fraternity  for  the  deaf,  organized  a  few  years  ago, 
now  has  over  five  hundred  members  with  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  and  is  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  condition. 

Frank  B.  Yates,  for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Virginia  School  and  for  over  a  dozen  years 
superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  until  two 
years  ago,  passed  away  on  the  12th  of  February, 
aged  forty-five  years.  He  had  been  sick  for  several 
weeks  with  pneumonia. 


The  faculty  at  Gallaudet  college  have  adopted  a 
rule  that  a  student  whose  average  falls  below  seventy- 
five  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  position  on  any  of  the 
athletic  teams  representing  the  college.  The  rule  is 
a  good  one,  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  are  to 
be  commended  on  this  step. 

A  suggestion  for  a  Business  College  for  the  deaf 
to  be  established  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been 
made.  It  is  one  worthy  of  consideration,  for  the 
weakest  point  in  the  great  majority  of  the  deaf  to-day, 
probably,  is  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  business. 
May  the  suggestion  bear  fruit. 

The  eldest  child  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
Princess  Emina,  now  in  her  13th  year,  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  afflicted  with  a  spinal  complaint  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  walk  without  support. 
She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  as  the  Egyptian  climate 
is  considered  too  relaxing  for  her  she  lives  in  the 
lovely  island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Khedive  has 
great  estates.  She  occupies  a  beautiful  palace 
surrounded  by  every  luxury,  and  is  visited  several 
times  during  the  year  by  her  parents.  Her  mother 
was  originally  a  slave  in  the  Khedivial  palace. — 
British  Deaf  Times. 

Fred  Hellsten,  who  hails  from  Sweden,  the  land 
of  ice  and  snow,  took  advantage  of  the  recent  arrival 
of  the  beautiful  to  demonstrate  to  the  gaping  wonder¬ 
ment  of  the  other  boys  a  few  hair-raising  stunts  with 
the  ski.  The  thing  seemed  easy  enough  to  the  on¬ 
lookers  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  were  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  trial  test.  However,  the  results  were 
enough  to  convince  each  aspiring  youngster  that 
some  thing  more  than  mere  bravado  was  required  to 
successfully  steer  a  pair  of  skis.  Quite  a  number 
tried  to  reverse  the  existing  order  of  things  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  “ski”  down  the  embankment  on  their 
heads  with  the  skis  playing  a  useless  part  in  the  air 
above  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  one  trial  was 
more  than  enough  for  the  uninitiated. — Nebraska 
Journal. 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


Ask  the  lady  teachers  where  they  dined  the  7th 

inst. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  21st  of  March  to 
bring  Spring. 

Mrs.  Lorenz,  mother  of  Ben  and  Amalia,  sur¬ 
prised  them  on  the  13th  inst.  She  staid  several  days. 

Every  body  was  pleased  when  the  news  that  the 
Board  of  Control  would  hold  their  April  meeting  here 
was  announced. 

Preparations  for  commencement  are  in  full  swing. 
Alice  Carlton  will  be  the  valedictorian  and  DeWitt 
Lightsey  the  salutatorian. 

Mr.  Walker’s  mother  is  here  at  last  for  a  two 
weeks’  visit  and  we  all  are  glad  to  have  her  with  us 
again  and  hope  she  will  have  a  very  pleasant  visit. 

The  boys  are  interested  in  the  New  York  to 
Paris  automobile  race.  They  are  following  them  on 
the  maps  and  this  is  a  means  for  them  to  know  more 
about  geography. 

The  plans  for  our  new  buildings  were  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Control  at  their  March  meeting.  They  will 
perhaps  advertise  for  bids  at  their  next  meeting  and 
the  contract  may  be  awarded  at  the  May  meeting. 

We  were  set  to  wondering  if  they  have  little 
pigs  up  in  the  north  by  the  assertion  that  when  Miss 
Teegarden  saw  a  pig  the  other  day  she  said  it  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  ever  seen  one. 

Mr.  Hildreth,  our  friend  and  neighbor,  who  died 
the  early  part  of  this  month,  in  his  will  bequeathed 
the  school  eight  hundred  dollars,  but  unfortunately 
the  will  was  not  properly  executed  and  we  could  not 
get  the  sum. 

A  sister  of  Miss  Douglass,  a  former  teacher  here 
two  years  ago,  visited  the  school  and  Miss  Douglass’ 
former  pupils.  She  looked  so  much  like  her  sister 
that  the  little  ones  nearly  believed  she  was  the  one 
who  taught  them. 

It  was  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  it  was 
the  same  crowd,  Misses  Thomason  and  Teegarden 
and  Messrs.  Hendricks  and  Beaty,  who  went  horse¬ 
back  riding  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  that  went  again 
on  the  night  of  the  17th.  They  enjoyed  it  immense¬ 
ly  and  promised  themselves  another  such  ride  before 
school  closes. 

We  experienced  a  keen  disappointment  when  we 
learned  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  refused  to 
remove  the  discrimination  against  the  deaf  in  secur¬ 
ing  employment  under  the  government.  However, 
the  fight  does  not  come  to  an  end.  We  will  abide 
our  time,  and  when  there  will  be  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  in  office  and  a  new  Commission,  we  will  renew 
the  fight. 
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THE  HORSE  AND  THE  DOG. 


Bob  was  a  big  black  horse.  He  lived  in  a  big 
stable.  Sometimes  he  felt  very  lonesome. 

At  last  a  little  dog  came  to  live  in  the  stable. 
Bob  and  the  little  dog  became  good  friends.  The 
little  dog  would  run  up  to  the  horse  aud  lick  his 
nose.  Then  Bob  would  jump  and  play  with  him. 

One  day  a  big  dog  jumped  at  the  little  dog. 
Bob  saw  him.  He  seized  the  big  dog  with  his  teeth. 
He  shook  him.  Then  the  big  dog  ran  away.  The 
little  dog  was  not  hurt  at  all. 

A  KITE 

Tommy  and  Charley  were  walking  home  from 
school.  The  wind  was  blowing.  “What  a  good  day 
to  fly  a  kite,”  said  Charley.  “Lets  make  one,”  said 
Tommy.  “But  we  have  no  string,  and  we  cannot  fly 
a  kite  without  a  string,”  Charley  said.  “Perhaps 
mama  has  some  string.  She  will  give  us  some,  I 
know,”  said  Tommy.  The  boys  began  to  run. 
They  soon  reached  home.  Tommy’s  mother  gave 
him  the  string.  They  made  a  fine  kite.  Then  they 
went  out  to  the  field  to  fly  the  kite.  They  had  a 
good  time.  They  were  sorry  when  it  was  time  to 
go  home. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK. 

The  fox  and  the  stork  were  great  friends.  One 
day  the  fox  invited  the  stork  to  come  and  take  tea 
with  him.  Of  course,  the  stork  was  delighted. 

The  day  came  and  the  stork  went  to  his  friend’s 
home.  When  he  arrived,  however,  he  found  only 
two  flat  dishes  each  containing  soup.  The  poor 
stork,  having  a  long  bill,  could  not  eat  any.  The 
fox  laughed  as  he  lapped  up  his  own  soup. 

.Some  time  after  the  stork  invited  the  fox  to 
dinner.  When  the  fox  came,  he  found  two  glass 
bottles  upon  the  table.  The  bottles  had  very  long 
necks.  In  the  bottom  of  each  bottle  he  saw  some 
very  fine  mince-meat. 

The  stork,  with  his  long  bill,  reached  down  in¬ 
to  the  bottle  and  quickly  ate  his  mince-meat.  The 
fox,  who  could  only  lick  around  the  rim  of  his  bottle, 
became  very  angry. 


Then  the  stork  felt  very  sorry  for  the  fox.  So 
he  emptied  out  the  rest  of  the  mince-meat  into  a  flat 
dish  in  order  that  the  fox  might  eat  it. 

Then  the  fox  felt  sorry  to  think  he  had  treated 
the  stork  so  badly. — Set. 

“The  little  stars  so  bright. 

Shine  forth  at  night, 

To  keep  the  sky  alight. 

“Ten  little  fingers — 

But  little  things  must  grow; 

And  little  hands  now  helpless, 

Will  not  be  always  so. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

The  little  boys  in  Labrador 
Would  stare  if  they  should  see 
A  crop  of  yellow  oranges 
Growing  on  a  tree. 

The  little  boys  in  Florida 
Declare  they’d  like  to  know 
How  balls  are  made 
And  walls  are  made 
Of  watery  stuff  like  snow. 

—  Youths'  Companion. 

THE  WIND. 

Hark!  1  hear  a  queer  sound. 

It  is  the  wind. 

How  hard  the  wind  blows. 

It  makes  a  queer  noise. 

The  wind  helps  us  many  times. 

He  helps  little  boys  to  fly  kites. 

The  wind  dries  the  clothes  on  washday. 

\\  hen  the  ground  is  wet  the  wind  helps  to  dry  it. 
Some  big  ships  sail  with  wind. 

The  wind  likes  to  play  with  little  boys  and  girls. 
He  blows  off  little  boys’  hats. 

He  toses  little  girls’  hair. 

Can  you  see  the  wind? 

In  the  summer  time  the  gentle  wind  blows. 

It  is  the  south  wind  that  blows  so  softly. 

The  south  wind  rocks  the  birds  to  sleep. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

The  health  of  the  school  continues  good. 

The  best  fishing  holes  are  a  little  farther  on. 

The  primary  class  of  small  boys  are  learning  fast. 

Emerson  Alexander  has  a  kodak.  We  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  to  take  our  pictures. 

A  new  deaf  girl,  Nina  Barnes,  has  entered  school. 
She  is  quite  bright  and  can  speak  pretty  well. 

February  12th  and  22nd  were  A.  Lincoln’s  and 
George  Washington’s  birthdays  respectively.  These 
were  good  and  great  men. 

Miami  and  Key  West  will  soon  be  connected  by 
a  railroad.  It  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
century.  Mr.  Flagler  is  a  man  of  genius  and  re¬ 
sources. 

Every  one  should  consider  education  as  of  prima¬ 
ry  importance.  Daniel  Webster  said,  “He  that  rears 
one  child  in  virtue  or  restores  one  fallen  soul  to  God, 
rears  a  temple  grander  than  Solomon’s  or  St.  Peter’s, 
more  enduring  than  earth  or  sky.” 


Helen  Keller’s  creed  is  most  beautiful.  “I 
believe  in  God;  I  believe  in  man;  I  believe  in  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy;  in  education  that  will  lead  us 
to  care  for  the  lowliest  and  neediest  ones;  I  believe 
that  no  one  should  live  at  ease  while  another  suffers.” 


We  are  with  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Brooks,  colored, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  for  his  creed:  “I  believe 
in  my  people.  I  believe  in  the  very  worst  of  them. 
If  you  take  the  meanest,  the  most  fallen  and  degrad¬ 
ed  man  and  reach  him  on  his  better,  side  and  bring 
to  bear  the  proper  influences  you  can  lift  him.  I 
believe  that  we  can  lift  these  boys  and  girls  who  are 
going  to  the  bad.  I  will  give  this  life  of  mine  to 
cheer  onward  and  upward  every  boy,  every  girl,  every 
child  that  wants  to  be  something  and  do  something 
in  this  world.” 


The  hottest  place  in  the  world  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elphenstone  Inlet  on  the  opposite 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  natives  live  in 
rude  stone  huts  and  their  principal  food  is  fish.  The 
scenery  of  Elphenstone  Inlet  is  the  grandest,  but  the 


most  desolate  in  the  world.  The  heat  is  terrible. 
The  natives  can  live  in  the  place  only  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March.  England  once  established  a  cable 
station  on  Telegraph  Island  but  it  had  to  be  abandon¬ 
ed.  Some  of  the  men  died,  others  went  mad,  and 
the  rest  fled. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  wretchedness 
and  very  much  ignorance  in  this  world.  There  are 
boys  and  girls  who  are  idle,  and  the  query  may  be 
put,  “why  stand  ye  here  idle  all  the  day?”  One 
answer  may  be  given,  “I  do  not  know  how  to  do 
anything.”  This  is  a  terrible  answer.  Industrial 
education  is  the  crying  need  of  the  country.  This 
education  is  beginning  at  last  to  be  recognized  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  cramming  of  the  brain 
with  a  mass  of  facts  that  will  have  no  real  place  in 
the  after  life  of  the  boy  or  girl.  The  hand  and  the 
brain  should  be  educated  together.  The  childhand 
should  be  shaped  and  trained  along  with  the  matur¬ 
ing  brain.  Our  boys  and  girls  need  industrial 
education  to  fit  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  The 
great  question  is  not,  “How  much  do  you  know,  but 
what  can  you  do?”  God  speed  the  day  when  every 
black  boy  and  girl,  deaf,  blind  and  hearing  will  step 
out  into  life  with  a  trained  hand,  and  an  educated 
mind  and  heart. 

Stop  talking  about  every  man  that  passes  you 
on  the  street.  It  is  sad  but  nevertheless  true  that 
most  every  man  that  passes  a  squad  of  men  on  the 
street  is  talked  about  as  he  passes.  His  good  traits 
are  never  mentioned,  however,  but  all  his  black 
marks  are  given  air. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  if  you  were  the 
lone  man  passing  that  the  gang  would  have  the  same 
detrimetnal  remarks  to  say  about  you.  In  all  there 
is  some  good,  and  if  we  only  spoke  of  the  good  in 
men  it  would  make  men  better. 

There  are  hundreds  of  poor  men  with  great  big 
hearts  that  fall  by  one  mis-step  and  then  their  kind, 
loving  neighbors  throw  the  debris  on  them  with  their 
tongue  until  the  fellow  begins  to  think  that  he  is  too 
far  gone  to  climb  back,  he  follows  his  low  traits  then 
because  he  has  lost  confidence  in  himself. 

Try  the  plan  of  meeting  men,  who  you  know  are 
down,  with  a  hearty  hand  shake  and  a  pleasant  word 
and  speak  to  them  tones  of  confidence  and  not  show 
them  that  you  think  they  are  bad  and  you  will  see 
the  manhood  spring  into  their  very  eyes. 

When  a  man  lays  claim  on  Christianity  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  find  fault  with  everybody  else,  he  had 
better  investigate  his  case,  for  as  sure  as  fate  he  has 
a  beam  in  his  eye. — Carrabelle  Advertiser. 


Mr.  Flagler— Can  it  be  done? 
Mr.  Parrott — It  can. 

Mr.  Flagler — Then  do  it. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuitionand 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  .State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Anv  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman's  and  huyler’s 
Candies 

IMewbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


JOS.  T.  PACETTI  6c  CO., 


in 


HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 

Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

Opposite  Florida  House.  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


J:  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  in  the  United  States. 
Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

/ 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 
The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M'g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

J  NO  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

CB€  €$££$  $R0€  SCORE 

i'  SPECIALTIES  IN 

Wfi FINE  FOOTWEAR, 

45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lovuest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KIIVDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

G-EUERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extend;;  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  flEADQU ARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 

King  and  Bay  Streets  THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

J'ineot  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stoc/c. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


St..  Augustine  grocery  Co. 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

“OUT  PRICE  G’ROCERS” 

Up-to-Date  p|  OTHING 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  A-ugstine.  Fla. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

Ik'ii.ler  in 

Doors,  SasSi,  Blinds 

A  Bakery  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  with  same  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 
the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 
country. 

Builders’  Hardware 

Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

Robt.  Mills. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service.  Prices  reasonable. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

j  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 

•  •  •  .  "  '  '  -  .  \  •j.v’P.  ;  ';>/•' /v.  .  V  ■  T-'V'y/' ,  /'f, 

1  64-1  G6  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1  1  6  Phone 
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OUR  OWN. 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning, 

How  wearily  all  the  day. 

The  words  unkind  would  trouble  my  mind 
That  I  said  when  I  went  away. 

I  would  have  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain. 

But  we  vex  our  own  with  look  and  tone, 

We  may  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening. 

You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace. 

Yet  it  well  might  be  that  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease! 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
Who  never  come  home  at  night ! 

And  the  hearts  have  broken  for  harsh  words  spoken, 
That  sorrow  can  never  set  right.. 

We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger. 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest; 

But  oft  for  on i  own  the  bitter  tone. 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Ah!  lips  with  the  curve  impatient, 

'T  were  a  cruel  fate,  were  the  night  too  late 

To  undo  the  work  of  the  morn. 

—Margaret  Sangster. 

OUTSIDE  THE  FOUR  WALLS. 

(A  paper  read  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Teegarden  at  the  April  Teachers’ 
Meeting.) 

“Aim  at  nothing  and  you’ll  hit  it.” 

Rev.  Moody  was  said  to  have  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  these  words  when  trying  to  impress  upon  an 
audience  of  young  men  that  success  in  life  depended 
entirely  on  their  aim,  and  that  nothing  was  ever 
accomplished  beyond  what  they  had  hoped  for.  So, 
if  this  paper  aims  too  high,  may  my  hearers  remem¬ 
ber  that  “If  we  would  hit  the  mark  we  must  aim  a 
little  above  it.”  The  aim  of  education  should  be 
individual  good  and  development  of  the  pupil.  There 
are  many  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  but  art 
is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  this  direction. 

By  art,  is  not  meant  simply  .the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  drawing  books,  as  is  often  supposed 
among  those  who  do  not  take  trouble  to  estimate  its 
value.  Art  is  not  for  artists  alone.  Art  to  pupils 
has  become  a  broader  term,  and  the  teaching  of  art  in 
our  schools  includes  construction  work,  designing, 
paper  cutting,  clay  modeling  and  the  study  of  pic¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  teaching  children  to  draw  from 
objects,  from  memory,  and  from  good  studies. 

We  all  know  the  condition  of  the  child’s  mind 
when  he  comes  to  us,  and  its  limitations.  The  insti¬ 
tution  bounds  the  child’s  horizon.  Teach  the  child 
that  the  world  lies  outside  the  gates.  To  the  deaf 
child,  the  eye  is  a  valuable  instrument,  and  he  must 


be  trained  to  observe.  True,  deaf  children  are  natu¬ 
rally  observant — then,  all  the  more  need  for  proper 
training  on  the  principle  that  the  most  beautiful  picture 
in  the  world  may  seem  ugly  if  looked  at  asquint. 
Even  beauty  may  be  found  in  commonplace  things 
if  we  know  how  to  look  for  it. 

“It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 

Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard, 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings.” 

“Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 

Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 

Nor  in  the  redbreast’s  mellow  tone, 

Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, 
But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings.” 

After  a  child  has  tried  to  draw  the  picture  of  an 
animal,  will  he  not  observe  that  animal  the  more 
the  next  time  he  sees  it?  And  so  with  everything 
else  he  attempts  to  picture  on  his  slate.  Will  he 
not  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  the  more 
having  tried  to  picture  them?  And  will  not  a  sun¬ 
set  be  more  impressive  after  he  has  tried  to  put  it 
on  canvas.  Let  us  compare  the  child  to  the  little 
bird.  Before  it  has  begun  to  fly,  the  nest  is  all  it 
knows,  and  how  wonderfully  big  it  looks!  When  it 
can  peep  above  the  nest,  it  sees  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  even  larger.  ’Tis  only  after  the  bird  has  begun 
to  fly  and  sees  so  much  in  consequence,  that  it  real¬ 
izes  the  limitations  of  its  nest. 

Making  children  observing  is  not  the  only  good 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  art.  The  effect  of  art 
is  refining.  What  music  is  to  the  blind,  so  is  art  to 
the  deaf.  Music  has  a  softening  influence,  and  so 
have  the  beauties  of  natm-e  if  the  mind  is  trained  to 
appreciate  them.  Music  cultivates  our  aesthetic  tem¬ 
perament.  The  concord  of  sweet  sounds  is  denied 
the  deaf,  but  cannot  a  beautiful  picture  have  the  same 
effect?  Show  a  deaf  child  two  pictures.  Let  one  be 
a  masterpiece,  full  of  soft,  blending  colors.  The 
other,  a  flashy  print.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
child’s  taste  will  choose  for  him  the  latter.  Then 
must  not  a  child’s  taste  be  educated  before  its  soul 
can  be  moved  by  a  beautiful  painting? 

All  deaf  people  cannot  become  artists,  by  any 
means,  but  we  are  told  that  a  larger  proportion  has 
artistic  talent  than  the  same  number  of  normal  people. 
Speaking  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  art  work  with 
little  children  has  no  value;  but  educationally  it  can 
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not  be  overestimated.  In  favor  of  this  argument  we 
can  say, 

First,  “Art  develops  the  power  to  obtain  keener 
perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  man  and  nature.” 

Second,  “Art  develops  the  power  to  produce 
beautiful  things.” 

Third,  “Art  develops  the  ability  to  portray,  on 
paper,  things  which  can  better  be  presented  to  the 
mind,  through  the  eye,  than  by  words.” 

Art  is  also  a  wonderful  uplift  for  good.  After  a 
walk  through  the  woods,  with  our  mind  awakened  to 
the  beauties  thereof,  do  we  not  feel  kindlier  toward 
our  fellowmen?  Do  we  not  unconsciously  try  to  help 
others  to  pay  back,  in  a  measure,  what  our  Maker 
has  done  for  us? 

NO  CIVIL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

President  Roosevelt  has  decided  that  the  ruling 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  excluding  the  deaf 
from  competitive  examinations  for  governmental 
positions  shall  stand.  This  means  that  henceforth 
the  deaf,  no  matter  how  intelligent,  capable,  honest, 
and  deserving  they  may  be,  are  to  be  denied  one  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizenship.  If  the  President 
looked  farther  into  the  matter,  and  had  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  some  of  the  leading  deaf  of  the  nation, 
we  think  his  decision  would  have  been  the  other 
way.  The  long  record  of  faithful  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  this  class  of  people  have  given  to  Uncle  Sam  is 
deserving  of  a  better  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  hope  the  bars  will  not  be  up  long;  that 
the  incoming  administration  at  Washington  will  rule 
different] v . — Mich igan  M irror. 

A  DEAF  DOG  FANCIER. 

The  following  from  the  Buff  and  Blue  concerns 
a  former  pupil  of  the  Louisiana  School  who  is  at 
present  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“R.  E.  L.  Nicholson  is  still  an  object  of  great 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  colored  race  when  he 
walks  abroad  attended  by  his  Great  Danes.  Nor  is 
this  respect  restricted  or  modified  by  variation  of 
tint.  Even  the  blue-blooded  dog-fanciers  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Bench  Show,  which  opened 
on  the  eleventh  of  February,  are  thrilled  with  it,  as 
well  as  with  envy.  For  dogs  bred  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
carried  off  five  first  prizes,  one  second,  three  thirds 
and  two  fourths,  with  three  cups  and  eleven  medals 
thrown  in  as  mementoes  of  the  occasion.  Just 
think  of  one  of  his  puppies  making  a  clean  sweep  in 
every  class  he  could  be  squeezed  into  for  excellency 
of  form,  from  the  poise  of  the  tail  to  the  kink  of  a 
hair!  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before. 
Moreover,  to  ‘R.  E.  L.’  went  the  credit  of  having 
bred  the  three  largest  dogs  in  the  show,  as  well  as 
other  odds  and  ends  of  the  exhibit.  This  splendid 


showing  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit  because  it  is 
without  a  shadow  of  favoritism.  The  judge  was 
brought  over  from  Berlin,  Germany — the  home  of 
the  Great  Dane — especially  for  the  occasion,  and, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  exhibition  and  breeders,  was 
absolutely  uninfluenced  by  any  undercurrent  of 
friendship  or  reputation.” — The  Pelican. 


THE  DEAF  AS  WORKERS. 

It  is  something  very  unusual  to  find  a  profession¬ 
al  loafer  among  the  deaf.  As  a  class,  they  are 
workers,  and  industrious  workers.  This  is  doubtless 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  training  they  receive 
at  school.  They  are  taught  in  the  first  place  that 
work  is  honorable  as  well  as  profitable,  and  that  it  is 
highly  discreditable  in  any  ablebodied  man  to  depend 
upon  others  for  support.  A  spirit  of  manliness  and 
independence  is  instilled  into  them  while  they  are 
growing  to  manhood,  and  they  are  urged  to  become 
home  builders  and  property  owners.  The  little  ten- 
year-old  deaf  boy  when  he  comes  to  school  soon 
learns  that  all  his  time  even  out  of  the  class-room  is 
not  play-time.  During  certain  hours  he  is  free  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  sort  of  childish  sport,  but  at  certain 
other  hours  he  must  be  doing  something  in  the  way 
of  work  even  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  gathering  up 
scraps  of  paper  about  the  grounds. 

When  old  enough  to  go  into  the  shops,  every  one 
of  them  is  put  to  some  trade,  and  every  one  is  required 
to  work  steadily  during  work  hours.  They  are  soon 
made  to  understand  that  their  success  in  after  life 
will  depend  solely  upon  their  individual  efforts  and 
upon  their  ability  to  do  as  good  work  as  anybody  else 
can  do.  The  bread  and  meat  problem  is  held  up  to 
them,  and  they  are  frequently  reminded  that  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  can  be  purchased  only  at  the  price  of  hon¬ 
est  work  that  satisfies  the  employer. 

Trained  up  from  childhood  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  with  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  respectability  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  manual  work,  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
eager  when  they  leave  school  to  get  employment  at 
once  and  begin  the  accumulation  of  a  bank  account. 
And  when  they  can’t  get  such  work  as  they  like  best 
they  will  do  rough  labor  rather  than  be  idle,  and  will 
give  full  value  for  the  wages  they  receive.  There 
are  individual  exceptions,  of  course,  but  speaking  of 
the  deaf  as  a  class,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  are  more  steady  workers  than  most  other  wage- 
earners  and  show  a  greater  desire  to  please,  (load- 
son  Gazette. 


A  couple  of  deaf  brothers,  Page  by  name,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  rich  strike  in  Southern  Nevada  on 
their  claims.  They  found  six  feet  of  solid  quartz 
from  a  well  defined  foot  wall,  and  it  is  all  ore  that  will 
easily  average  $40  a  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  By 
sorting,  shipping  ore  to  the  value  of  $250  to  $300  a 
ton  can  be  obtained,  it  is  stated. — Mirror. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Minnie  Clemons  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  evening 
March  22nd  with  a  prayer.  The  secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  opening  hymn  was  signed  by  Frankie  Haw¬ 
ley  and  Roxie  Jordan. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was,  “The  Wise  Use 
of  Influence,”  and  Mary  Fraser  gave  us  a  nice  talk 
on  it. 

Some  nice  stories  illustrating  the  topic  were 
given  by  several  of  the  members.  After  the  second 
hymn  some  verses  were  given  by  the  small  ones. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
then  Grace  Hudson  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

Mary  Fraser  opened  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  evening  March  29  with 
a  prayer.  The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting. 

The  opening  hymn  was  signed  by  Raymond  Ron. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was,  “The  Home  Mis¬ 
sions:  Progress  in  the  Philippines,”  and  Roxie  Jordan 
gave  us  a  nice  talk  on  it. 

Some  nice  stories  illustrating  the  topic  were  given 
by  several  of  the  members.  After  the  second  hymn 
some  verses  were  given  by  the  small  ones. 

The  treasurer  took  up  the  collection  and  twenty- 
one  cents  were  collected. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
then  Anita  Morris  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 


Minnie  Clemons  opened  the  meeting  for  Sunday 
evening  April  5th  with  a  prayer  and  then  the  secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  opening  hymn  was  signed  by  Alice  Carlton 
and  Lorena  Sawyer. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was,  “Wise  Men  Whom 
God  Accepts,”  and  Grace  Hudson  gave  us  a  nice  talk 
on  it. 

Some  nice  stories  illustrating  the  topic  were  given 
by  several  of  the  members.  After  the  second  hymn 
some  verses  were  given  by  the  small  ones. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
then  Frankie  Hawley  closed  the  meeting  with  a  pray¬ 
er.  Herman  Morris,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  their  regular  meeting  at  the  usual  hour  Saturday 
evening,  March  twenty-first.  The  Secretary  called 
the  roll  and  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 


An  essay  was  nicely  given  by  Julius  Horowitz. 

The  subject  for  the  debate  was  “Resolved,  That 
School  Life  is  More  Pleasant  than  Home  Life.”  On 
the  affirmative  side  were  Roxie  Jordan  and  George 
Hay.  Mary  Fraser  and  Charlie  Manire  were  for  the 
negative  side.  Misses  McLane,  and  Sawyer  and 
Mr.  Walker  were  the  judges  and  they  decided  in 
favor  of  the  negative  side. 

Humorous  stories  were  given  by  Miss  Thomas¬ 
on,  Minnie  Clemons,  Frankie  Hawley  and  Ardine 
Holland. 

The  motion  to  have  an  open  debate  again  was 
carried.  The  members  chose  Lorena  Sawyer  and 
Julius  Horowitz  to  be  the  champions.  They  will 
debate  on  May  2nd. 

Anita  Morris  gave  a  nice  declamation,  “Mary 
and  the  Lamb.” 

Mr.  Walker  gave  his  report  as  critic.  The 
meeting  then  stood  adjourned  to  meet  again  two 
weeks  hence.  Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 


IF  ONE  WERE  A  BOY  AGAIN. 

In  some  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Harper  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  found  a  memorandum 
which  read  like  this: 

“If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  read  every  book 
I  could  reach.  1  would  strive  to  find  out  from  good 
books  how  good  men  lived. 

“If  I  were  a  boy  again,  1  would  cultivate  new 
patience  with  the  faults  of  others,  and  study  my  own 
with  greater  care.  I  would  strive  for  humility. 

“If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  more  and  more 
cultivate  the  company  of  those  older,  whose  graces  of 
person  and  mind  would  help  me  on  in  my  own  work. 
I  would  always  seek  good  company. 

“If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  study  the  Bible 
even  more  than  I  did.  I  would  make  it  a  mentcl 
companion.  The  Bible  is  necessary  for  every  boy. 

“If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  study  the  life 
and  character  of  our  Savior  persistently,  that  I  might 
become  more  and  more  like  unto  Him.  ’ — Exchange. 

The  Sign  Language  is  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf.  It  is  beautiful,  expressive,  and  graceful. 
It  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  deaf  as  i  o  other  lan¬ 
guage  can.  It  is  the  language  of  the  soul.  It  stirs 
the  heart  to  the  deepest  depths  of  pathos;  it  con¬ 
vulses  the  frame  with  the  merriest  peals  of  laughter. 
I  have  seen  again  and  again  some  mighty  Demos- 
thenese  of  the  deaf  carry  his  audience  in  the  sweep 
of  one  fleeting  moment  from  the  agony  of  burning- 
tears  to  the  delight  of  enraptured  smiles.  It  appeals 
to  the  deaf  as  an  easy  means  of  communication.  It 
should  not  be  prohibited,  but  should  be  made  use  of 
in  the  proper  manner — Sufit.  Arthur  (r.  .Washburn, 
Arkansas. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


PUPILS’  NOTES, 

Ola  Dicks  received  an  Easter  package  from  home. 

Where  will  the  teachers  loaf  since  the  Ponce  has 
closed? 

Mrs.  Lorenz  spent  a  few  days  here  visting  Ben 
and  Amalia. 

Miss  Mary  Walkup,  Mrs.  Parks’  sister,  paid  her 
a  fortnight  visit. 

Gertrude  Wyche’s  sister  was  married  the  early 
par'  of  the  month. 

The  girls  had  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  on  Sunday. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  hopes  her  mother  will  be 
here  for  commencement. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  expect  to  go 
to  church  Easter  Sunday. 

Several  of  the  teachers  are  going  home  by  boat 
from  Savannah  to  Baltimore. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmondson 
come  to  our  society  meetings. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  going  to  South  Beach 
for  our  May  picnic  on  the  trolley. 

Lula  Barfield’s  parents  have  sold  their  home  at 
Palm  Beach  and  moved  to  Neptune. 

President  Walker  had  a  visit  from  his  mother, 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  of  Cedar  Spring. 

We  are  all  justly  proud  of  the  honors  won  by 
Mr.  Boggs  in  the  athletic  contest  during  the  Celebra¬ 
tion. 

We  have  just  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  Mrs. 
Emerson,  which  was  enjoyed  by  her  many  friends 
here. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  received  a  box  containing 
an  Easter  dress,  and  one  for  her  friend,  Lilian 
Orchard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  attended  the  dinner  at 
the  Ponce  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  Leighton 
Choral  Society. 

To  the  regret  of  every  one  connected  with  the 
school,  Preston  Holly  was  called  home  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  step-father. 

(Meat  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mr.  N.  P.  Bryan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  account  of  the  death 
if  his  brother,  Senator  W.  J.  Bryan. 

Lucy  Kilbee  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Yonge,  a  friend  of  her  father.  Mr.  Yonge 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 


The  Ponce  De  Leon  Hotel  closed  on  the  6th, 
gready  to  the  regret  of  the  lady  teachers,  who 
enjoyed  the  evening  concerts,  now  that  the  trolley  is 
in  operation. 

We  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Washburn, 
the  most  famous  deaf  artist  in  the  world.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  Washburn-Crosby 
Flour  Co.  Mr.  Washburn  was  a  classmate  and 
room-mate  of  Christy  in  an  art  school. 

We  had  a  hurried  visit  from  the  Board  of  Control. 
Mr.  Byran  and  Mr.  Wartmann  remembered  a  number 
of  the  pupils,  whom  they  had  met  on  former  visits  to 
the  school.  Mrs.  Walker  had  made  preparations  to 
entertain  them  at  dinner,  but,  much  to  the  regret  of 
all,  they  left  on  the  11:  30  train  for  Jacksonville,  where 
their  business  meet  mg  was  held.  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
architect,  and  Dr.  Sledd,  president  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  accompanied  them. 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  was  held  in  the 
city  April  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by 
the  whole  school.  President  Walker  gave  the  teach¬ 
ers  permission  to  take  their  classes  anytime  during 
the  three  days  it  lasted.  Dr.  Webb,  the  school  phy¬ 
sician,  impersonated  Menendez.  The  trolley  line 
out  San  Marco  Avenue  is  almost  completed.  The 
cars,  which  ran  during  the  celebration  for  the  first 
time,  added  greatly  to  our  enjoyment.  The  next 
Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  will  be  in  1813. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL 

LYCEUM. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  to  order 
on  February  29th  by  President  Lightsey. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  approved 
and  the  roll  called,  a  very  interesting  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  recitations,  quartettes,  and  piano  pieces, 
was  rendered. 

Both  the  critic’s  and  monitor’s  reports  were  fav¬ 
orable.  The  choice  of  assistants  for  the  next  debate 
followed,  and  after  the  appointment  of  a  program 
committee,  the  society  adjourned. 

President  Lightsey  called  the  society  to  order 
on  the  evening  of  March  14th.  The  roll  was  then 
called,  the  minutes  read  and  approved. 

This  being  the  evening  for  debate  the  president 
appointed  Misses  Thomason  and  Teegarden,  and 
Mr.  Parks  as  judges.  After  what  was  considered 
the  most  interesting  debate  we  have  had,  the  judges 
gave  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

After  the  reading  of  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting,  the  critic’s  and  monitor’s  reports  were 
given.  Both  were  favorable. 

Miss  Barfield  and  Mr.  Emerson  were  appointed 
as  champions  for  the  next  debate,  after  which  the 
motion  for  adjournment  was  carried. 

Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


We  will  soon  have  pretty  moonlight  nights  again. 

How  many  days  till  vacation  are  there,  little  child¬ 
ren? 

Some  of  our  lady  teachers  are  planning  a  water 
trip  home. 

Roxie  Jordan  is  very  much  afraid  she  will  get 
the  measles. 

We  hope  our  picnic  to  South  Beach  will  be  on 
the  first  of  May. 

The  orange  blossoms  in  Mr.  Park’s  yard  smell 
very  sweet  now. 

We  girls  and  boys  are  awfully  busy  getting  ready 
for  commencement. 

The  basket-ball  girls  have  quit  playing  ball  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather. 

Lorena  Sawyer  expects  a  box  of  tomatoes  from 
her  young  sister  Isabelle  soon. 

Oswaldo  Wehner,  a  former  pupil,  came  to  visit 
us  last  week.  He  is  from  Daytona. 

We  have  had  some  warm  weather  for  a  few  days, 
but  it  looks  as  though  it  might  rain. 

Lucius  Emerson’s  mother  came  to  see  him  last 
Friday  night.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  her. 

Last  week  Lorena  Sawyer’s  folks  moved  to 
Lemon  City  again.  She  was  glad  to  hear  it. 

A  dressmaker  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school 
is  busy  making  dresses  for  some  of  the  girls  here. 

Alice  Carlton’s  mother  wrote  her  that  perhaps  her 
brother  and  his  wife  would  come  to  see  her  graduate. 

Little  Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer  each  got  a  pretty 
new  dress  from  their  older  sister.  They  are  proud  of 
them. 

We  enjoyed  the  fire  works  at  the  fort  the  other 
night.  The  sky  rockets  and  the  set  pictures  were 
lovely. 

Ardine  and  Luther  Holland  have  secured  jobs  in 
Tampa  for  next  summer.  They  both  will  work  in  a 
factory. 

The  street  cars  are  running  out  our  way  now  and 
we  love  to  ride  on  them.  It  will  be  hard  now  to  save 
our  dimes. 

We  are  enjoying  the  street  cars  very  much. 
They  run  very  near  the  school  now  and  we  can  go  to 
the  city  often. 

This  morning  the  Board  of  Control  came  to  see 
our  school  work  and  how  the  deaf  and  blind  pupils 
are  getting  on. 

Clarence  Morris  had  a  very  bad  accident  some¬ 


time  this  week.  He  sprained  both  of  his  ankles  and 
had  to  lie  in  bed. 

Gibbs  Palmer  has  had  measles.  ,  He  is  better 
now.  We  do  not  mind  having  measles  if  we  are  no 
sicker  than  Gibbs. 

A  few  of  the  little  girls  had  measles  last  week,  but 
they  are  well  now.  They  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
go  to  school  again. 

Herman  and  Anita  Morris  are  not  going  to 
Kentucky  next  June  as  they  thought.  They  have 
decided  Florida  is  better. 

A  boy  from  the  blind  department  was  called 
home  recently  on  account  of  his  step-father’s  death. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Last  week  William  Lewis  got  a  box  of  tomatoes 
from  his  parents  and  he  treated  all  the  teachers  and 
many  of  the  pupils  to  some. 

Easter  will  soon  be  here  and  wre  should  feel  so 
happy.  I  wonder  if  the  Easter  rabbits  will  leave 
any  pretty  eggs  for  the  children. 

Sarah  Johnson’s  uncle  came  to  see  her  last 
Friday  morning  and  she  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 
He  gave  her  a  box  of  Lowney’s  candy. 

Mr.  Washburn,  a  noted  deaf  artist,  from  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  is  who  in  St.  Augustine  for 
his  health,  paid  our  school  a  visit  last  Sunday. 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  hotel  closed  on  Monday 
April  6th.  We  will  miss  seeing  the  tourists  very 
much.  St.  Augustine  will  seem  very  lonesome  after 
the  big  hotels  close. 

Grace  Hudson  recently  was  made  happy  by 
receiving  a  short  letter  from  her  sister,  Ethel.  She 
told  Grace  that  she  would  send  her  a  new  white  dress 
for  the  exhibition  if  nothing  happens. 

A  week  ago  on  Saturday  Mr.  Hendricks  went 
sailing  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers.  They  enjoyed 
fishing  while  on  the  boat.  Mrs.  Chambers  caught  a 
large  drum  fish  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Herman  and  Anita  Morris  received  a  letter  from 
their  mother  in  Tampa  and  she  said  that  she  would 
move  to  Palmetto  Beach.  They  are  so  glad  they 
will  go  there  on  account  of  the  good  chances  to  go 
in  the  surf. 

We  are  very  proud  of  one  of  our  officers,  Mr. 
Boggs.  He  entered  the  contests  at  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 
Field  Day  and  captured  three  first  prizes,  two  second 
and  one  third.  He  got  a  very  pretty  silver  loving 
cup.  The  exhibition  was  one  feature  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion. 

A  lady  in  the  city  took  her  baby  to  the  fort  to 
see  the  Indian  war  dance  and  lost  it.  She  searched 
for  it  everywhere  and  asked  every  body  if  they  had 
seen  the  baby,  but  no  one  could  give  her  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer.  We  hope  to  hear  in  a  few  days  wheth¬ 
er  the  baby  was  ever  found  or  not. 
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Are  we  going  against  the  tide  or  are  we  drifting? 

Never  give  a  command  when  a  suggestion  will 

do. 

The  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf  must  be  a  re¬ 
peater. 

Profit  by  the  mistakes  you  have  made  and  the 
mistakes  you  have  made  your  pupils  make. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  a  little  more 
patience  and  gentleness  is  appreciated  by  the  pupils. 
They  are  as  much  worn  out  as  you  are. 

To  continue  an  appreciation  of  his  palatial 
residence,  Supt.  Dobyns  takes  a  tent  at  Utah.  We 
want  to  get  into  the  best  room  possible. 

vl/  it/ 

We  will  graduate  two  of  our  pupils  this  year — 
DeWitt  Lightsey,  of  Bartow,  from  the  Blind  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Alice  Carlton,  of  Island  Grove,  from  the 
Deaf  Department.  And  best  of  all  we  are  proud  of 
them  and  know  that  they  will  reflect  great  credit  upon 
their  school. 

it/  « 

A  slight  epidemic  of  measles  has  overtaken  us 
on  the  home  stretch  of  the  term,  but  it  is  of  a  very 
mild  type.  Quite  a  number  of  our  pupils  have  al¬ 
ready  had  it.  The  first  batch  to  go  down  is  up  and 
the  second  installment  is  down.  As  stated  the  type 
is  of  such  a  mild  character  we  anticipate  no  serious 
results. 

\»/  vt/ 

This  is  the  time  of  year  we  feel  like  telegraph¬ 
ing  for  some  of  those  nondescript,  waste-basket 
effusions  turned  out  by  Brother  Laurens.  By  the 


way,  we  took  him  to  task  a  year  or  so  ago  in  a  nice 
brotherly  fashion  about  his  puzzling  quips  and  quibs. 
Much  to  our  surprise  he  confessed  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  them  himself,  but  to  impress  others  that  he  is 
a  genius  he  writes  this  jargon. 

\f/  Vt/ 

The  Kentucky  Association  of  the  Deaf  is  trying 
to  get  the  legislature  of  that  state  to  amend  the  acts 
relating  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  so  far  as  to 
change  its  classification.  It  is  now  classed  as  a  char¬ 
itable  institution.  They  want  it  classed  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  where  it  properly  belongs.  In  this 
respect  Florida  is  ahead  of  Kentucky.  This  school, 
the  state  university,  and  college  for  women  are  under 
the  state  Board  of  Control.  But  we  can’t  get  rid  of 
“Institute.”  The  next  legislature  will  perhaps  be 
asked  to  change  this  to  “School.” 

vl /  v!/ 

The  school  was  visited  on  the  6th  inst.  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  All  the  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  except  Mr.  T.  B.  King,  of  Arcadia.  With  the 
board  also  came  Dr.  Andrew  Sledd,  president  of  the 
state  university,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kellufn,  secretary  to  the 
board,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Edwards,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr. 
Edwards  is  the  architect  of  our  new  buildings.  The 
members  spent  the  morning  visiting  the  school-rooms 
and  buildings  generally,  also  viewing  the  proposed 
site  for  our  new  building  which  they  hope  to  have 
under  way  sometime  this  summer.  They  left  on  the 
mid-day  train  for  Jacksonville  where  they  held  their 
business  meeting. 

v!/  vl- 

They  use  signs  in  the  Georgia  school  and  find 
them  very  helpful — signs  of  Spring.  With  an  oralist 
as  assistant  principal,  we  suppose  they  have  suppress¬ 
ed  about  all  other  kind  of  signs.  You  know  it  was 
at  the  St.  Louis  conference  of  superintendents  that  a 
member  who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  and  who  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  said  that  the  intellectual  status  of  the 
deaf  graduates  of  the  schools  was  noticeably  lower 
to-day  than  in  former  years  and  gave  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  condition  the  abandonment  of  signs 
in  the  school-rooms. 

vl/  vt/ 

A  circular  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  conveys  the  news 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  on  the  14,  15  and  16  of  July  next  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  From  the  circular  we  gather 
that  a  number  of  very  important  questions  deeply 
concerning  the  educational  interests  of  the  blind  will 
be  discussed.  We  are  sorry  that  matters  have  so 
shaped  themselves  that  we  cannot  attend.  If  Super¬ 
intendents  Ray  and  Huntoon  are  not  there,  perhaps, 
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in  our  opinion,  that  most  vital  question  or  economies 
in  relation  to  embossed  literature  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  that  from  the  discussion  something 
tangible  may  be  adopted. 

All  acknowledge  the  brillancy  of  pen  of  that  young 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  deaf, 
Superintendent  Richard  O.  Johnson,  but  we  would 
like  to  suggest  to  him  to  occasionally  come  down 
from  the  courting  of  the  Muse  and  give  us  some 
good  practical  pedagogical  articles.  That  reminds 
us  of  an  article  we  wrote  several  years  ago,  bewail¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  “putting  pencil  to  paper’’  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  very  foremost  men  in  the  profession. 
Men  seldom  or  never  heard  from  in  this  way  are  the 
following  superintendents:  Tate,  of  Minnesota;  Mc¬ 
Kee,  of  Missouri;  Moses,  of  Tennessee;  Walker,  of 
South  Carolina;  Burt,  of  Pennsylvania.  Papers  are 
issued  from  their  schools,  but  in  this  day  of  up-and- 
doing  they  are  silent.  They  should  each  have  a 
“Superintendent’s  Column”  in  their  school  paper. 
vV  \(/ 

“Right  Rev.  T.  DuB.  Bratton,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi  conducted  the  rites  of 
confirmation  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  Mon¬ 
day  night,  in  place  of  Rt.  Rev.  Davis  Sessums  who 
has  gone  to  Europe  to  recuperate  his  failing  health. 
Among  the  large  class  who  were  confirmed  were  Miss 
Charlotte  Hall  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Garnett,  teachers 
at  our  school.” 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Pelican.  The 
bishop  referred  to  played  a  very  important  part  in 
our  life  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  although  at  that 
time  he  was  not  a  bishop  and  we  were  not  at  the 
head  of  any  school.  Today  we  can  say  with  Burns, 
“To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime, 

To  weans  and  wife — 

That’s  the  true  pathos,  and  sublime 
Of  human  life.” 

\t /  V' 

Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School  for 
the  deaf,  delivered  a  very  interesting  address  in 
January  last  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  school  building  for 
the  deaf  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  one  part  of  his  address  he  says  “The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  deaf  children 
in  various  schools  of  the  country  is  about  $275  per 
pupil;  more  than  this  in  some  schools,  and  less  in 
others.  This  amount  will  be  found  to  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  equipment  of  the  school  and  the  provision 
made  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  its  pupils.  As 
a  rule  the  per  capita  cost  will  be  found  highest  in 
our  best  schools.  Poor  schools  come  cheap,  but  they 
never  pay.  They  are  always  found  to  be  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment.”  Our  per  capita  last  year  was  $152.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  good  Doctor’s  indictment  therefore 


we  have  a  poor  school.  Our  per  capita  is  almost  as 
low  as  any  in  the  country,  but  we  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  confess  by  observation  and  experience  that 
we  have  one  of  the  poorest  schools  in  the  country. 
We  hold  in  our  hand  a  late  report  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  in  which  the  per  capita  is  $300,  and  yet  we  have 
never  heard  of  this  particular  school  ranking  as  high 
as  it  per  capita  would  indicate.  We  acknowledge, 
however,  our  inferiority  to  a  great  number  of  other 
schools.  In  making  this  acknowledgement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  laws  of  progress  we  are  progressing  and 
we  think  our  friends  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
the  school  will  concede  that  we  are  trying  to  be  pro¬ 
gressive  anyway.  That’s  another  good  sign.  In 
fact  we  are  very  optimistic  in  regard  to  our  school's 
future.  With  the  completion  of  our  new  building 
and  better  equipment  in  every  way,  and  with  a  per 
capita  of  $200,  we  will  make  things  hum. 

The  Doctor’s  address  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  read  and  we  hope  to  able  at  some  future  date 
to  publish  it  in  full. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has  debarred  the  deaf  of  the  country  from 
taking  examinations  for  positions  under  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  “Square 
Deal”  man  has  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Although  the  deaf  have  been  denied  this 
privilege,  the  agitation  has  brought  out  the  fact  very 
strongly  that  when  the  deaf  band  together,  they  do 
make  some  noise.  We  have  no  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  members  of  the  Commission;  but  had 
this  question  been  brought  before  the  Commission  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  a 
former  governor  of  South  Carolina.,  was  a  member, 
we  feel  confident  that  our  deaf  friends  would  not 
have  been  debarred  from  taking  these  examinations, 
although  Roosevelt  was  on  the  Commission  with 
him. 

vf>  vl/ 

When  a  mother  takes  her  new-born  babe  in  her 
arms  she  begins  unconsciously  to  educate  him. 
She  is  God’s  appointed  teacher;  she  was  prepared 
by  Him  for  this  duty.  She  is  therefore  the  true 
teacher  of  all  mankind. 

Following  her  closely  we  find  that  her  “course 
of  study”  embraces  seven  subjects.  She  teaches  him 
about  things ,  about  people,  about  himself,  about  the 
earth;  she  teaches  him  to  count ;  she  teaches  him  lan¬ 
guage,  and  instructs  him  in  ethics. 

If  teachers  of  the  deaf  desire  scucess  to  crown 
their  labors,  let  them  study  assidiouslv  the  mother 
and  the  child,  study  how  the  above  enumerated  sub¬ 
jects  are  woven  into  the  very  life  of  the  child,  and 
then  apply  their  knowledge  to  their  class  of  little 
beginners.  Work  also  to  bring  out  the  individuality 
and  originality  of  the  child. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  Teachers’  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  March  23rd. 

Remarks  by  President  Walker  were  followed  by 
a  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Beaty.  It  was  very  much  enjoy¬ 
ed. 

The  third  number  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Teegar- 
den.  Her  subject  was  “Outside  the  Four  Walls.” 
It  reflected  much  credit  upon  Miss  Teegarden. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  was  followed  by 
a  vocal  solo  by  President  Walker.  This  solo  was  a 
very  happy  addition  to  the  program. 

Last,  but  not  least,  by  any  means,  Mrs.  Walker 
served  refreshments.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that 
this  feature  of  the  evening  was  throughly  enjoyed 
by  all.  Nettie  B  Newell,  Sec’y. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Deaf  will  be  held  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
on  the  3rd  of  July.  This  meeting  promises  to  be 
well  attended  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  to  make  it  a 
success.  The  last  convention  held  so  far  west  was 
in  1888,  we  believe,  when  it  was  held  in  California. 
This  meeting  numerically  and  every  other  way  was 
a  success  and  much  good  work  was  done.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  Utah  convention  should  not  sur¬ 
pass  the  California  convention.  There  is  one  thing 
we  have  always  contended  for  and  that  is  that 
the  teachers  themselves  should  wield  a  controlling 
influence  in  these  conventions,  elect  teachers  to  all  the 
offices  and  conduct  it  as  a  teachers’  convention  and  not 
as  a  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals,  as  it 
is  now  conducted,  with  the  teachers  merely  as  on¬ 
lookers.  This  present  controlling  influence  has  a 


tendency  to  smother  the  best  or  a  greater  part  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  convention  in  that  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  our  very  best  and  most  successful  teachers  are 
never  heard  in  these  conventions  on  account  of 
diffidence  or  a  hesitancy  to  voice  their  ideas  where 
the  superintendents  occupy  the  floor  a  greater  part  of 
the  time.  We  all  know  that  some  of  our  greatest  in¬ 
spiration  is  received  in  quiet  talks  with  teachers 
whose  voices  are  never  heard  in  the  convention. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  have  their 
Conference.  Let  the  teachers  have  theirs  to  them¬ 
selves. 


That  the  combined  method  system  of  educating 
deaf  children  is  a  faulty  system  is  admitted  by  a 
number  of  superintendents;  in  fact,  it  is  admitted  by 
a  great  majority  of  them.  We  have  pointed  out  for 
a  number  of  years  this  illogical  system  of  wedding 
two  methods  so  absolutely  incompatible.  But  the 
readjustment,  or  rearrangement  of  the  system?  It 
is,  as  our  friend  Blattner  is  wont  to  say,  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  we  are  facing.  It  is  a  case  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Admitting,  as  most  of  us  do,  the 
fallacy  of  the  present  arrangement,  we,  especially  of 
the  South,  know  that  our  commonwealths  are  not 
rich  and  prosperous  enough  to  give  us  a  per  capita 
of  from  $3oo  to  $4oo  with  which  to  remedy  our  ex¬ 
isting  deficiency  of  systems. 

The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  apply  ourselves 
earnestly  and  studiously  to  our  present  system,  not 
abusing  it,  but  with  a  determination  to  get  all  the 
good  there  is  in  it.  A  strict  application  of  the 
system  will  undoubtedly  relieve  it  of  some  of  its  so- 
called  faults.  One  trouble  with  a  number  of  our 
schools  to-day  is  the  laxity  of  its  application. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  four  weeks  ending  April  11,  1908.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Mary  Fraser 
Alice  Carlton 
Sarah  Johnson 
Frankie  Hawley 
Harmon  Reeder 


BUND  DEPARTMENT. 

Mabel  Bates 
Pearl  Brown 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  legislature  of  Virginia  has  made  an  appropri¬ 
ation  for  a  school  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind  of 
that  state. 


The  Ohio  school  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  it  having  dropped  “Institu¬ 
tion”  by  an  act  of  its  legislature  lately. 


In  Virginia  public  school  teachers  who  have 
taught  for  20  years  or  more  and  are  unable  to  stay  in 
harness,  will  be  retired  on  half  pay.  Will  our  friends 
at  Staunton  share  in  this? —  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


There  were  several  day  and  private  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  Oklahoma,  but  now  all  have  been  broken 
up  and  the  pupils  have  been  transferred  to  the  school 
at  Guthrie.  Ladies  have  heretofore  been  in  charge 
of  the  school,  but  now  it  has  a  gentlen  an  principal. 


William  T.  Brasher,  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  a  deaf- 
mute,  was  elected  city  collector  by  a  big  majority. 
He  is  under  a  $500,000  bond  for  the  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  first  pupils  at  the  Illinois  School  where  the  son 
was  educated,  too. — Mirror. 

The  Ohio  legislature  has  lengthened  the  scholastic 
period  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Columbus  to  thir¬ 
teen  years.  That  means  greater  proficiency  and  en¬ 
ables  the  Ohio  school  to  prepare  its  graduates  through¬ 
ly  for  entrance  into  Gallaudet  College  under  the  new 
arrangement  of  a  higher  standard. — Lone  Star. 

A  great  printing  and  publishing  house  in  Paris 
is  now  employing  many  deaf  girls  whose  work  is 
considered  as  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best.  One 
department  of  the  work  is  entirely  in  their  hands. 
No  men  are  employed  with  them.  This  concern  has 
put  up  a  house  for  those  employed,  provided  with 
everything  that  could  reasonably  be  asked  for  their 
entertainment  and  culture.  —  California  Aka 's. 

Douglas  Tilden,  the  noted  deaf  sculptor  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  preparing  a  pamphlet  with  the 
achievements  of  the  deaf  population  of  California. 
It  will  show  what  they  have  attained  in  art,  sculpture, 
literature,  science,  the  law,  material  accumulation, 
insurance,  education,  etc.  This  latest  effort  of  Mr. 
Tilden  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  observa¬ 
tion;  and  one  who  knows  what  it  will  contain,  as  does 
the  writer,  will  say  that  a  great  surprise  is  in  store 
for  the  public  as  showing  what  a  most  successful  host 
of  graduates  of  the  California  school  has  accomplish¬ 
ed. —  North  Dakota  Tanner. 


GENERAL  LOCALS 


The  measles  has  been  able  to  catch  only  one  of 
the  officers — Mr.  Boggs. 

The  class  in  Indian  club  swinging  for  commence¬ 
ment  exhibition  seems  to  be  hoodooed.  Half  of  its 
number  including  its  instructor  has  the  measles. 

A  very  mild  epidemic  of  measles  has  overtaken 
the  school.  Twenty-two  have  been  affected,  eleven 
of  that  number  are  up  now  and  the  rest  are  down,  but 
in  about  a  week  all  will  be  up. 

The  boys  have  turned  their  interest  from  the 
New  York  to  Paris  automobile  race,  of  which  they 
hear  very  little  just  now,  to  baseball  in  the  South 
Atlantic  League,  which  opened  this  week. 

Weather  permitting  the  pupils  will  have  their 
annual  picnic  to  South  Beach  on  the  first  of  May.  A 
plunge  in  the  surf  is  always  a  feature  of  the  day  and 
every  one  who  will  be  able  to  will  enjoy  a  briny  dip. 

Mr.  Washburn  and  Mr.  Hendricks  enjoyed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fishing  trip  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  instant. 
They  had  a  supper  of  their  catch  and  returned  by 
moonlight.  Elzy  Pacetti  took  them  out  in  his  launch. 

The  tourists  are  rapidly  fleeing  north  and  the 
city  is  getting  to  be  deserted.  There  will  soon  be 
no  attraction  for  the  young  ladies,  and  the  best  they 
can  do  to  while  away  the  time  is  to  talk  about  home¬ 
going. 

Upon  a  recent  fishing  trip  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chambers  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  Mrs.  Chambers  hook¬ 
ed  a  36  pound  drum  fish.  Drum  fishing  is  one  of  the 
exciting  sports  always  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  tourists  during  the  month  of  March. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  week  was  a  gala  one 
for  the  whole  school.  President  Walker  gave  the 
teachers  permission  to  take  their  c'asses  to  see  it  any 
time  they  desired  while  it  lasted.  Most  of  them  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  saw  the  most 
interesting  events  on  the  program. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Washburn,  the  deaf  artist,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  in  our  city  and  paid  us  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  visit.  His  experiences  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
Manchuria  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  were 
related  and  the  narration  was  doubly  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  told  by  one  who  had 
been  there  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Boggs  was  a  contestant  in  the  athletic  events 
given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  during  Ponce  De  Leon 
Celebration,  and  came  out  winner  of  a  loving  cup, 
having  won  the  most  events  in  the  Pentathon  events. 
He  was  first  in  high  jump,  shot  put  and  broad  jump. 
He  finished  second  and  third  in  several  other  events. 
Tne  cup  is  engraved  and  is  his  property  for  good. 
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APRIL’S  SONG. 

April,  with  her  drops  of  rain, 

Taps  upon  the  window-pane; 

This  the  song  she  seems  to  sing, 

“Showers  and  flowers  make  the  spring.” 

APRIL. 

’Tis  the  voice  of  summer  calling, 

In  the  April  sun  and  showers, 

To  bid  the  tiny  buds  revive, 

To  summon  up  the  flowers. 

’Mid  Easter  bells  that  ring  out  clear, 

The  spring  is  ushered  in, 

And  then  doth  April,  month  of  life, 

Her  glorious  work  begin. 

In  delight  the  Nature  lover 
Listens  to  the  robins’  strain; 

For  to  him  the  bird  is  singing, 

“Spring  and  April  here  again!” 

—Sel, 

EARL’S  EASTER. 

Earl  had  five  cents.  His  parents  were  very  poor. 
His  little  brothers  and  sisters  had  no  money.  Earl 
went  to  town.  He  bought  five  candy  eggs.  He  did 
not  show  them  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Easter 
morning  he  got  up  early.  He  hid  the  eggs  in  the 
garden.  The  two  brothers  and  sisters  went  into  the 
garden.  They  played  there.  They  found  the  eggs. 
They  were  surprised.  Earl  was  a  very  happy  boy  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  generous. — Selected. 

THE  BOOT-BLACK  AND  HIS  DOG. 

In  a  large  city  a  man  had  a  boot-black  stand. 
The  stand  was  near  a  ferry.  Many  people  passed 
the  stand  every  day.  The  man  tried  to  get  many 
customers.  He  taught  his  dog  a  very  naughty  trick. 
He  taught  his  dog  to  roll  in  the  mud  and  rub  him¬ 
self  against  the  people’s  shoes.  This  made  their 
shoes  muddy.  Then,  they  would  get  the  man  to  pol¬ 
ish  their  shoes.  The  man  made  much  money.  But 
after  awhile  someone  found  out  this  trick.  The  man 
and  his  dog  were  sent  away. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  got  a  great  fall, 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
Couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

BIRDS. 

Birds  are  pretty.  They  have  two  wings,  a  bill, 
and  a  tail.  They  are  covered  with  feathers.  They 
can  fly.  They  build  nests  and  lay  eggs  in  them. 
They  sit  on  the  eggs  and  hatch  them.  The  baby 
birds  come  out  of  the  eggs.  They  have  no  feathers. 
The  baby  birds  grow  fast.  The  mother  birds  teach 
them  to  fly.  Birds  eat  bread  and  insects.  They  have 
four  toes  on  each  foot.  When  it  is  cold,  the  birds  go 
south.  They  come  back  in  the  spring.  Have  you 
seen  many  birds  this  spring? 

THE  FIRST  EASTER  EGG. 

A  long  time  ago,  there  was  a  very  rich  lady. 
She  was  not  well.  She  went  to  the  country  to  get 
strong.  Easter  came.  Many  children  lived  in  the 
country.  The  rich  lady  was  kind.  She  wanted  to 
give  the  little  children  something  nice  for  Easter. 
But  there  were  no  stores  in  the  country.  She  could 
not  buy  the  children  candy.  There  were  plenty  of 
eggs.  The  lady  decided  to  color  some  eggs  and 
hide  them  in  the  woods.  The  children  found  the 
eggs  in  the  woods.  The  children  thought  the 
rabbits  laid  the  eggs  because  they  were  so  pretty. 

THREE  RABBITS. 

Three  little  rabbits  sat  up  in  a  row, 

Three  little  long-eared  rabbits,  you  know; 

Such  funny  wee  rabbits  you  never  did  see, 

And  they  said  with  their  pink  eyes  turned  toward 
me: 

“We  like  to  have  fun,  we  do,  yes,  we  do; 

We  jump  and  we  skip  and  we  run  fast,  too, 

But  you,  oh,  you  naughty,  you  cruel  man, 

You  just  try  to  shoot  us  whenever  you  can. 

We  never  have  done  you  the  least  bit  of  harm, 
We  bite  off  the  weeds  on  your  big,  broad  farm; 
We  never  have  hurt  you  in  any  way, 

So  then  do  not  shoot  us,  we  pray,  we  pray.” 

—Sel. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

We  are  still  enjoying  good  health.  We  have  not 
seen  the  doctor  for  some  months. 

The  battleship  fleet  has  turned  the  corner  and  is 
going  up  the  home  stretch  as  steady  as  a  train. 

Rev.  Cassey  preached  a  very  interesting  sermon 
Sunday  evening,  March  15th.  His  subject  was  the 
Power  of  Love. 

This  is  March  weather.  The  wind  is  quite 
strong.  It  is  fun  to  watch  the  dead  leaves  chasing 
each  other  over  the  yard. 

Mrs.  Walker,  mother  of  our  President  Walker, 
paid  our  school  a  visit.  We  were  glad  to  see  her. 
She  looked  well  and  youthful. 

During  the  beautiful  moonlight  nights  of  March 
we  enjoyed  many  long  walks  with  our  teacher  after 
study  hour  for  which  we  feel  very  grateful. 

Our  president,  Mr.  Walker  gave  us  two  days  to 
attend  the  Ponce  De  Leon  Celebration.  It  was  a 
delightful  affair  and  also  educational.  All  the  differ¬ 
ent  features  were  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Estes,  of  the  city,  brought  out  a  winter  tour¬ 
ist,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cody,  of  Chicago.  She  was  so  much 
delighted  at  the  work,  that  she  presented  the  blind 
with  a  book,  “Up  From  Slavery”,  by  B.  T.  Washing¬ 
ton.  She  has  promised  to  send  more  reading  matter 
when  she  returns  home. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  inst-.,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  and  entertained  by  a  play  given 
by  the  girls  of  this  department.  The  play  was  call¬ 
ed  a  “Glimpse  of  Fairyland.”  The  girls’  white 
dresses  were  beautifully  decorated  with  ail  colors  of 
ribbons  and  their  heads  with  all  colors  of  flowers 
that  could  be  obtained  and  the  back  ground  was 
green  palms,  ferns,  etc.,  and  presented  a  rather  pic¬ 
turesque  scene.  Eugenia  Giles  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  She  wore  the  royal  purple  robe  and  held  a 
magic  wand  in  her  hand  which  revolved  by  magic. 
Genevieve  Caldwell,  the  director  of  the  program¬ 
me,  placed  the  crown  on  the  Queen’s  head.  The 
queen  was  seated  upon  a  lovely  red  plush  throne 
decorated  with  all  colors  of  flowers,  vines,  ferns  and 
palms.  Many  fairies  were  around  her  doing  her 
bidding,  such  as  singing,  dancing  and  skipping. 
At  her  feet  were  seated  two  little  blind  girls  on 
moss,  flowers,  and  vines.  One  with  a  tambourine 
and  one  with  sleigh  bells  making  music  to  her  honor. 


When  the  program  was  ended  our  teacher  surprised 
and  pleased  us  by  treating  us  to  3  gallons  of  nice 
strawberry  ice  cream.  It  was  a  delightful  affair. 
— James  Williams. 


IDEALS. 

Who  can  measure  the  value  of  an  idea?  Start¬ 
ing  as  the  bud  of  an  acorn  it  becomes  at  last  a  forest 
of  mighty  oaks;  or  beginning  as  a  spark,  it  consumes 
the  rubbish  of  centuries. 

Ideas  are  as  essential  to  progress  as  a  hub  to  a 
wheel,  for  they  form  the  center  around  which  all 
things  revolve.  Ideals  begin  great  enterprises,  and 
the  workers  of  all  lands  do  their  bidding.  Ideas 
govern  the  governors,  rule  the  rulers,  and  manage 
the  managers  of  all  nations  and  industries.  Ideas 
are  the  motive  power  which  turn  the  tireless  wheels 
of  toil.  Ideas  form  the  fires  that  light  the  torch 
of  progress,  leading  on  the  centuries.  Ideas  are 
the  keys  which  open  the  storehouses  of  possi¬ 
bility.  Ideas  are  passports  to  the  realms  of  great 
achievement.  Ideas  are  the  touch-buttons  which 
connect  the  currents  of  energy  with  the  wheels  of 
history.  Ideas  determine  the  bounds,  break  the 
limits,  move  on  the  goal,  and  waken  latent  capacity 
to  successive  sunrises  of  better  days. —  IV.  P. 
Warren. 


BOOKS. 

This  is  an  age  of  books.  Perhaps  never  before 
has  the  reading  public  been  flooded  with  such  a  mass 
of  reading  matter  as  is  issuing  from  the  printing 
presses  today.  Books  are  to  us  the  revelation  of  the 
past,  the  vehicle  of  progress  in  the  present.  Bacon 
compares  books  to  ships  that  sail  in  the  Sea  of  Time. 
Thought  would  lose  its  range,  action  would  be 
deprived  of  its  inspiration,  life  would  be  without 
richness  were  there  no  story  of  the  past  or  record  of 
the  present. 

Do  you  want  to  be  ready  scholars?  Read,  Read, 
Read;  not  alone  for  the  pleasure;  but  the  value  also. 
Books  waken  interest,  create  inspiration  and 
ambition.  Some  men  have  gained  an  education 
from  the  pages  of  a  single  book. 


A  BORN  FISHERMAN. 

Too  tired  to  work. 

Too  tired  to  walk. 

Too  tired  to  read. 

Too  tired  to  write. 

Too  tired  to  ride. 

Too  tired  to  row. 

Too  tired  to  stay. 

Too  tired  to  go. 

Too  tired  to  want. 

Too  tired  to  wish. 

But  never  too  tired  to  sit  and  fish. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

lo  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  "inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Anv  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

•  CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Muyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  hudnut’s  Goods 


JOS.  T.  PACETTI  Sc  CO., 

Dt'Mler*  ill 

HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 

Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

OtoHiBite  Florida  House.  St.  Augustim*.  Kla. 

J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  in  the  United  States. 

Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker. 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

JNO.  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

tRG  '€$£€$ SfiOC  SCORe 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
W00  FINE  FOOTWEAR, 

y  ^0  45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  12 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

history  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

G»ENER£tL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

Q’ineet  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


$l.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

U^0-Date  CLOTHING 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

A  Bakery  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  with  same  up-to-date  meth- 

Builders’  Hardware 

ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 

Sporting  Goods 

the  size  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 

country. 

Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

Robt.  Mills. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 


H.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service* 


Prices  reasonable. 


j.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


1  1  6  Phone 
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CON  SOL  ATION. 


When  Molly  came  home  from  the  party  tonigfffi. — 
The  party  was  out  at  nine, — 

There  were  traces  of  tears  in  her  bright  blue  eyes 
That  looked  mournfully  up  to  mine. 

For  someone  had  said,  she  whispered  to  me. 

With  her  face  on  my  shoulder  hid, 

Someone  had  said  (there  were  sobs  in  her  voice) 
That  they  didn't  like  something  she  did. 

So  1  took  my  little  girl  up  on  my  knee, — 

I  am  old  and  exceedingly  wise  — 

And  said.  “My  dear,  now  listen  to  me; 

Just  listen  and  dry  your  eyes. 


"This  world  is  a  difficult  world,  indeed. 

And  people  are  hard  to  suit; 

And  the  man  who  plays  the  violin 
Is  a  bore  to  the  man  with  the  flute. 

“And  I  myself  have  often  thought. 

How  very  much  better  'twould  be 
If  every  one  of  the  folks  that  1  know 
Would  only  agree  with  me. 

“But  since  they  will  not.  the  very  best  way 
To  make  this  world  look  bright, 

Is  never  to  mind  what  people  say. 

But  do  what  you  think  is  light  ”  St.  Nicholas. 


ARITHMETIC  WITHOUT  A  PENCIL. 


(A  paper  read  l>y  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Beaty  at  the  May  Teachers’  Meeting.) 


UCH  a  subject  at  this  time!  It  is  like  water 
after  the  fire.  But  I  must  write;  a  paper 
must  appear,  and  this  is  all  you  have  left 
me.  However,  not  all  of  us  are  quitting  the 
fire  for  good;  so  1  shall  proceed. 

The  position  of  those  teaching  the  blind  is 
one  of  very  great  responsibility.  1 1  is  here  that  we  need 
educated  men  and  women,  ripe  with  experience,  faith¬ 
ful,  patient,  zealous  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  possessing  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  blind  have  to  contend,  that 
they  may  rightly  guide  and  stimulate  them  in  over¬ 
coming  these  difficulties. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  teaching  arithmetic; 
for  it  is  here  that  the  mind  receives  its  first  impulse 
in  intellectual  development,  and  its  first  direction  in 
mathematical  science. 

There  are  two  objects  sought  after  in  teaching 
arithmetic:  first,  to  train  the  pupil  to  habits  of  clear, 
quick,  and  accurate  thought — to  teach  him  to  judge 
truly  and  reason  correctly;  second,  to  give  him  ease 
and  facility  in  the  handling  of  numbers  in  all  their 
forms,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  blind  in  later 
life.  In  teaching  sightless  children  arithmetic,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  tangible  representation  of  the 
figures  in  all  their  various  forms;  hence  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  arithmetic  slate,  by  which  the  operations 
are  represented  with  the  ten  little  leaden  type. 
Without  this  slate,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  four  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  ways  and  freaks  of 
numbers.  Without  it,  we  could  never  develop  these 
mental  pictures  of  quantities,  which  so  aid  and 
strengthen  the  memory  in  the  oral  solution  of  higher 
and  more  difficult  problems. 


In  our  common  schools,  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  mental  or  oral  arithmetic.  The  pupil  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  his  pencil  and 
tablet,  thus  detracting  from  the  study  of  arithmetic 
one  of  its  most  valuable  features,  the  strenuous  ex¬ 
ercising  of  the  memory.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  hopelessly  dependent  upon  their  paper  and  pen¬ 
cil  for  the  solution  of  the  simplest  little  problems  of 
every-day  life. 

In  considering  the  use  of  the  blind  child’s  slate, 
we  are  to  remember  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  pad  and  pencil  of  his  seeing  companion. 
It  is  of  no  service  to  him  whatever  outside  the 
recitation-room,  and  there  its  use  should  be  greatly 
restricted.  Its  only  object  should  be  to  give  the 
child  a  proper  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
numbers,  and  of  the  different  arithmetical  forms  as 
used  by  the  seeing.  Almost  all  of  the  examples 
should  be  worked  out  mentally,  the  use  of  the  slate  be¬ 
ing  restricted  to  two  or  three  problems  from  each  sub¬ 
ject,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  different  forms.  In  the  very 
beginning,  we  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
pupil’s  mind  the  importance  of  mental  arithmetic. 
To  do  this,  he  should  never  be  required  to  work  out 
an  example  on  his  slate  that  he  could  not  readily  do 
mentally.  In  fact,  it  might  not  be  unwise  to  entirely 
eliminate  the  slate  after  the  pupil  has  once  mastered 
the  four  arithmetical  operations,  and  can  handle 
common  and  decimal  fractions. 

In  most  schools,  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn 
the  multiplication  tables  only  to  the  square  of  twelve. 
If  we  would  teach  our  blind  children  these  tables  as 
far  as  the  square  of  twenty,  we  would  wonderfully 
facilitate  the  speed  of  their  work  for  they  could  then 
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multiply  by  seventeen  or  nineteen  as  readily  as  by 
seven  or  nine.  By  giving'  them  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  factoring  and  cancellation,  it  aids  them  con¬ 
siderably  in  abridging  those  long  operations  of  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  in  long  and  tedious  examples. 
If  carefully  trained  from  the  first,  blind  children  find 
little  difficulty  in  working  the  same  class  of  examples, 
and  with  equal  rapidity  and  accuracy,  that  their  see¬ 
ing  brothers  and  sisters  work  with  the  aid  of  the 
pencil  and  tablet.  Without  such  training,  they  can 
never  hope  to  solve  those  more  difficult  problems  of 
higher  mathematics.  It  is  surprising  to  what  extent 
the  memory  can  be  strengthened  in  this  direction.  I 
have  seen  blind  students  perform,  with  some  degree 
of  ease  and  enjoyment,  operations  that  would  seem 
long  and  tedious  even  on  paper.  Too  much  stress  can¬ 
not  be  laid  upon  mental  arithmetic.  1 1  is  a  most  power¬ 
ful  agent  in  developing  the  powers  of  perception,  of 
imagination,  or  thought,  and  of  concentration,  and 
of  strengthening  both  the  memory  and  the  will. 

CLOSING  VOLUME  ONE. 

(Graduating  Essay  of  Alice  Carlton.) 

If  it  be  true  that  our  school  days  are  the  bright¬ 
est  and  freest  from  care,  then  surely  my  happiest 
moments  are  well  nigh  spent.  There  comes  over  me 
a  feeling  of  sadness  and  unrest,  for  I  am 
“Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  womanhood  and  childhood  meet.” 

The  time  has  come — the  meeting  place  is  at  hand. 
’Tis  now  that  childhood’s  happy  years  glide  into 
what  may  be  womanhood’s  cares.  Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  with  what  irresponsible  ideas  I  took  up  life  here. 
Little  did  I  know  of  trouble  then,  for  what  knew  I  of 
life?  The  very  first  pages  were  entirely  unknown  to 
my  infant  mind.  Grey  crested  time,  however,  has 
never  slacked  his  speed,  but  works  away  on  my 
book  of  life.  I  have  lived  some  chapters  now,  and  a 
sense  of  reality  possesses  me.  I  can  see  life’s  real 
things  before  me.  Those  trifles  that  were  fancies  of 
old,  now  stand  out  with  true  weight.  Yet  I  will  try 
to  give  up  to  Fate  that  she  may  mould  my  future. 

A  character  in  fiction,  an  ideal  for  the  school  boy, 
and  a  target  for  Cupid  is  the  sweet  girl  graduate — 
I  used  to  think — but  after  all  I  am  very  ordinary.  I 
just  fit  in  with  the  laws  of  nature.  I  am  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  world  whole.  I  am  to  bear  my 
part  in  the  great  round  of  the  world.  To  me  the 
question  is  “What  will  be  my  part?” 

Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  is  the  process  of 
advancing.  The  author  in  writing  a  book  does  not 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  a  complicated  plot  the  very 
first  move.  If  he  should,  the  result  would  be  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  reader.  The  reader  would  feel  him¬ 
self  completely  at  sea.  He  is  gradually  prepared  for 
the  climax  by  the  succession  of  closely  connected 


events,  each  one  growing  naturally  out  of  the  one 
preceding.  The  aim  of  life  is  known  in  the  beginn¬ 
ing.  The  preface  sets  forth  the  author’s  aim.  The 
conclusion  is  not  known.  We  do  not  come  upon  it 
blindly  however.  Chapter  by  chapter  our  lives  are 
lived.  All  our  good  deeds,  all  our  unweildy  actions 
serve  to  complete  the  whole  book  of  life.  The  many 
slaps,  bangs,  scars,  scoldings  and  brush  spanks  were 
none  amiss.  Not  one  was  dealt  without  both  a 
physical  and  a  spiritual  change.  We  are  not  all  Tom 
Sawyers  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  George 
Washingtons.  We  cannot  be  perfect  since  we  are 
human.  I  have  often  thought,  and  I’m  sure  you  all 
have  too,  that  I  would  like  to  do  certain  things  I 
knew  were  not  just  right,  and  so  add  some  excitement 
to  school  life.  One  word  with  John  or  Henry  would 
not  hurt,  it  seemed  to  me.  But  always  there  crept 
up  the  fear  of  being  caught,  ushered  into  the  room, 
and  threatened  with  the  Office,  which  was  to  me 
little  better  than  the  gallows.  A  lecture  from  the 
president,  teacher  or  supervisor,  I  am  sure  fell  as 
hard  on  me  as  “Guilty”  ever  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
convict.  But  just  as  a  book  without  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  spice  it  would  fall  fiat  on  the  reader, 
so  our  lives  with  nothing  but  prosaic  goodness  from 
day  to  day  would  afford  us  no  excitement  in  our  later 
days  to  look  back  upon. 

All  of  my  school  days  are  over  now.  I  am  as  it 
were  cut  loose  and  now  “Jocund  day  stands  tiptoe 
on  the  misty  mountain  top.”  Yet  I  am  better  fitted 
to  meet  the  darkness  of  the  fog  now  than  when  I 
was  a  child.  As  I  came  up  this  mountain  both  my 
physical  and  mental  powers  were  being  developed. 
I  have  been  educated,  conducted,  and  carefully  guid¬ 
ed  by  my  patient  teachers  and  my  loving  mother 
(and  I  often  think  they  must  have  had  Job’s  share 
of  that  rare  gift.)  None  of  us  has  to  go  alone  bat¬ 
tling  our  lives  for  we  are  provided  with  means  of 
protection  and  support,  and  if  we  do  not  take  advant¬ 
age  of  them  it  is  our  own  fault.  Yet  we  are  not 
ever  to  be  entirely  independent  for  we  are  always 
upheld  by  the  Divine  Hand.  As  long  as  the  little 
birds  are  unable  to  fly  they  are  wholly  dependent. 
Soon  they  grow  less  so.  More  and  more  independ¬ 
ent  they  become  yet  never  absolutely  so,  for  what 
would  they  do  without  Mother  Nature? 

No  body  has  ever  gone  through  the  storms  of 
life  peacefully,  reclining  on  a  flowery  bed  of  ease, 
and  if  it  were  even  possible  imagine  the  creature 
when  his  life  closed.  Often  we  do  think  our  path  is 
rough  but  after  all  each  stone  over  which  our  tired 
feet  stumble,  is  but  to  make  our  character  stand  out 
stronger  in  the  next  chapter.  We  are  apt  to  think  it 
all  unjust  that  we  should  live  our  three  score  and  ten 
years  deprived  of  one  of  our  senses,  while  so  much 
of  the  world  seems  gay.  It  was  done  for  some  good. 
Our  very  difficulties  lead  us  to  appreciate  and  know 
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that  under  all  there  is  a  ruling  hand.  Our  sad  chap¬ 
ters  are  no  more  than  the  natural  happenings  in  the 
tragedy  of  life. 

Page  by  page  and  chapter  by  chapter  have  1 
lived.  And  now  for  me  the  known  is  ended  and  the 
unknown  confronts  me.  The  climax  is  reached  and 
Volume  I  closes. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Uinidimtiug  Essay  of  DeWitt  I.iglitsey ). 

Education  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
man  can  receive  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  only  does  it  fit  him  to  live  rightly  the 
life  that  he  was  put  here  to  live,  but  it  also  gives  him 
a  restless  longing  to  strive  ever  upward.  Within  the 
last  half  century,  education  has  become  compulsory, 
not  made  so  by  law,  but  from  human  necessity. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  though  comparatively 
a  new  undertaking,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
merely  an  experiment,  as  the  progress  which  has 
been  and  still  is  being  made  along  this  line  will 
show.  A  hundred  years  ago,  before  anything  had 
been  done  toward  educating  the  blind,  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  a  helpless  and  ignorant  class  of 
humanity.  Those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  neither  friends  nor  relatives  with  whom  to  live 
were  forced  to  depend  entirely  upon  charity.  Now, 
with  the  educational  advantages  that  the  present 
blind  enjoy,  they  are  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  seeing  in  a  great  many  lines  of  work.  Any 
one  who  fully  appreciates  the  significance  of  the 
word  dependent  will  readily  understand  why  an 
education  means  so  much  to  those  who,  to  use  Acjdi- 
son’s  phrase,  have  been  deprived  of  “the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  the  five  senses.” 

The  first  step  toward  educating  the  blind  was 
taken  by  Valentine  Hauy,  in  the  year  1786,  when  he 
invented  the  first  successful  system  of  raised  print. 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  Hauy  system  was  enti¬ 
tled,  An  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind.” 
This  system  was  immediately  followed  by  several 
others;  as  Gall's  Type,  the  “Moon  Type”,  Howe’s 
Lower-case  Letters,  and  a  number  of  others.  But 
all  these  gave  place  to  the  pointed  system,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1832.  This  last  is  merely 
a  system  of  raised  dots,  and  is  somewhat  like  teleg¬ 
raphy,  inasmuch  as  certain  combinations  of  these 
dots  represent  the  different  characters.  The  pointed 
system  has  several  advantages  over  the  others,  which 
are  as  follows:  first,  it  can  be  read  with  greater 
ease  and  rapidity;  second,  the  books  printed  in  this 
type  are  not  so  large  and  cumbersome;  third,  it 
gives  a  method  of  writing  by  hand.  This  last  ad¬ 
vantage  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important;  for, 
with  the  aid  of  the  “point  slate”,  the  pupil  is  able  to 
write  his  or  her  own  work  in  the  school-room. 

The  first  school  for  the  blind  was  founded  at 
Baris,  in  1786,  by  Valentine  Hauy,  who  has  been 
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mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  embossed  print. 
Later,  in  1808,  he  established  another  in  Russia,  and, 
six  years  afterward,  still  another  in  Germany.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  these  schools  has  been 
steadily  increasing  and  now  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  scattered  throughout  the  world.  The 
first  three  schools  of  the  kind  in  this  country  were 
established  between  1830  and  1835,  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Philadelphia,  respectively.  There  are  now 
thirty-eight,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three  pupils,  in  the  United 
States  alone.  These  schools  are  neither  homes  nor 
asylums,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  They  are 
educational  institutions  where  blind  children  are  sent 
to  be  educated,  so  that  they  may  become  useful,  self- 
supporting  men  and  women.  The  literary  course 
taught  in  these  schools  is  the  same  as  that  taught  in 
the  ordinary  graded  school.  Besides  being  given  a 
thorough  literary  course,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
music,  piano  tuning,  typewriting,  and  several  kinds 
of  industrial  work.  Quite  a  number  of  the  states 
have  established  self-supporting  industrial  homes  for 
the  benefit  of  their  adult  blind.  These  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  helping  both  those  who  had  no  edu¬ 
cational  advantages,  and  those  who  have  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  lose  their  eyesight  late  in  life. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  blind  of  to-day  is  more 
books,  and  less  expensive  books.  The  only  aid  that 
the  blind  are  receiving  from  our  government  at  pres¬ 
ent  toward  purchasing  books  is  the  interest  at  four 
per  cent  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  is  less  than 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  enrolled 
pupil.  When  the  enormous  expense  of  printing  these 
books  is  considered,  one  will  readily  understand  why 
the  amount  mentioned  above  is  insufficient  to  furnish 
adequate  libraries  for  school  work.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  in  its  abridged  form  costs  fifty  dollars, 
and  Robinson’s  Practical  Arithmetic,  ten  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  Among  the  latest  publications  of  the 
American  Printing-house  for  the  Blind  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  books:  Milddlemarch,  Stevenson’s  Essays,  and 
David  Copperfield.  We  welcome  these  publications 
into  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  and  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  multiply  until  blind  readers  have 
under  their  fingers  every  desirable  volume  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  general. 

There  are  now  for  the  blind  about  sixty  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  in  the  United  States.  The  great¬ 
er  number  of  these  are  what  are  called  “circulating 
libraries.”  These  are  collections  of  embossed  books 
held  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  readers  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  Such  libraries  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending 
out  books  and  having  them  returned  through  the 
mails  free  of  all  charges.  This  places  in  reach  of 
the  blind  student,  without  expense,  almost  any  book 
in  raised  point.  Besides  these  libraries  and  reading- 
(  Continued  on  Page  4.) 
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PUPILS’  NOTES. 

All  the  measles  patients  have  recovered. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Preston  Holly  has 
measles. 

Lula  Barfield  received  money  from  home  to  pur¬ 
chase  her  commencement  dress. 

Ask  Dovie  King  about  June  17th.  Is  any  one 
else  in  the  school  interested  in  that  day? 

Lucy  Kilbee,  Solan  Gill,  and  Bessie  Sikes  have 
received  Easter  boxes  since  our  last  issue. 

Mr.  Parks’  latest  composition,  an  Easter  carol, 
was  sung  by  the  choir  Easter  Sunday  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  street  cars  will  soon  be  at  the  corner  of 
Genoply  avenue.  The  St.  John’s  Light  and  Power 
Company  will  make  a  profit  off  the  school. 

Every  one  in  the  school  felt  deep  sympathy  for 
Alice  Carlton,  when  she  received  news  of  the  serious 
illness  of  her  sister  and  favorite  niece.  Both  are 
better  now. 

We  expect  great  things  of  DeWitt  Lightsey’s 
essay.  We  infer  that  seven  pounds  of  brain  have 
gone  into  it,  since  he  weighs  seven  pounds  less  than 
when  he  began  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Parks  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Clara  Holloway,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school.  She 
has  been  teaching  continuously  since  she  left  school, 
and  is  now  doing  very  successful  work  in  Ashford, 
Alabama. 

Our  last  teachers’  meeting  was  held  April  21st. 
The  meeting  opened  with  a  most  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Beaty.  After  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  query  box,  and  a  few  remarks  by  the 
president,  they  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Walker’s  sitting 
room,  where  a  novel  art  exhibit  had  been  arranged. 
Mr.  Beaty  received  a  very  pretty  plaque  for  identi¬ 
fying  the  greatest  number  of  subjects.  After  the 
contest  Mrs.  Walker  served  delightful  refreshments. 

Florida  School  Lyceum  Program,  April  25th,  1908. 

1.  Piano  Duet — “Wedding  March”,  from  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream” — Mendelssohn-Smith. 

DeWitt  Lightsey  and  Lucius  Emerson. 

2.  Recitation — Bessie  Sikes. 

3.  Vocal  Solo — “Slumber  Song”, — Newcomb. 

Pearl  Brown,  Mr.  Parks  at  piano. 

4.  Recitation — “A  Yankee  in  Love.” 

Harry  Libby. 

Song — “At  Erin  on  the  Rhine.” 

Bessie  Sikes,  Mr.  Parks  at  piano. 


6.  Reading — “Leonore.” 

Msis  Ferguson. 

7.  Piano  Solo — “Hearts  and  Flowers.” 

Lula  Barfield. 

8.  Recitation — “An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine” 

Miss  Thomason. 

9.  Song — “Once  in  the  By-gone  Days”  —  R.  M. 
Stuffs. 

Willie  Barrow,  Mr.  Parks  at  piano. 

10.  Piano  Solo — “Moonlight  on  the  Hudson”  — 
Wilson. 

Robert  Terry. 

11.  Dialogue — Lula  Barfield,  Lillian  Orchard, 
Bessie  Sikes  and  Dora  Horn. 

12.  Piano  Solo — “Coquette  Valse” — Buckman. 

Mabel  Bates. 

13.  Comic  Song — Mr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Walker  at 
piano. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

( Continued  from  Page  3 .) 

rooms  there  are  a  number  of  magazines  published. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  is  The  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  which  equals  any  high-priced 
literary  magazine  printed  in  the  country.  Its  pages 
are  full  of  interesting  stories,  beautiful  poems,  quota¬ 
tions,  humor,  and  current  events.  Others  are,  The 
Christian  Record,  The  Milwaukee  Weeklv  Review, 
The  Standard,  The  Sunday  School  Weekly,  and  The 
Catholic  Transcript.  These  publications  serve  to 
keep  the  blind  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

To-day  thousands  of  sightless  men  and  women 
are  earning  independent  livings  as  teachers,  music¬ 
ians,  ministers,  writers,  lawyers,  politicians,  commer¬ 
cial  men,  etc.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  here  the 
names  of  some  successful  blind  workers.  Every 
body  has  heard  of  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the  world’s 
great  musician,  and  of  Fanny  Crosby,  the  writer  of 
so  many  of  our  beautiful  gospel  hymns.  Others  are, 
Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest  school 
for  the  Blind  in  the  world;  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  organists  in 
America;  Adam  Geibel,  president  of  the  Adam  Geibel 
Music  Publishing  Company;  and  United  States  Senator 
Gore,  of  Oklahoma.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Homer  and  Milton,  two  of  the  world’s  six  epic  poets, 
were  blind. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  says,  “An  ignorant 
people  must  be  a  poor  people.”  This  saying  might 
aptly  be  applied  to  the  blind  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  under  instructors  who  have  brought  them  out 
of  that  degraded  state  in  which  they  were  living. 
This  has  not  been  done  through  charity,  but  through 
justice;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  provide 
an  education  for  her  sightless  citizens  that  they  may 
become  an  educated,  independent,  and  useful  element. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


How  will  you  spend  your  vacation  this  summer? 

Our  teachers  frequently  take  rides  in  the  row 
boat  after  supper. 

We  are  trying  to  have  a  good  issue  of  the 
Herald  this  month. 

Rubie  Jordan’s  birthday  was  last  Sunday.  Mr. 
Hendricks  gave  her  10  cents. 

Home  sweet  home  this  month!  We  will  leave 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May. 

We  are  told  by  our  hearing  friends  that  the  frogs 
carry  on  a  concert  every  night. 

We  all  are  busy  arranging  for  our  commencement. 
We  had  our  first  rehearsal  last  week. 

Lorena  Sawyer  and  her  two  little  sisters  got  a 
box  of  tomatoes  from  their  young  sister  lately. 

George  Hay  heard  the  other  day  that  his  baby 
brother  was  deaf.  George  was  sorry  to  hear  it. 

The  first  pupils  to  go  home  were  Leon  and 
Clarence  Morris.  Their  mother  came  for  them. 

Jacksonville  will  have  a  colony  of  deaf  people 
this  summer.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  deaf  of  the 
state. 

Mrs.  Walker  had  two  of  her  friends  to  spend  the 
day  with  her  last  week.  They  visited  the  school¬ 
rooms. 

Misses  Teegarden  and  Thomason  went  horse 
back  riding  last  Saturday.  They  enjoyed  their  ride 
very  much. 

Miss  Thomason  gave  her  class  a  short  story  not 
long  ago.  Then  she  asked  them  to  write  it  in  their 
own  words. 

The  dressmaker,  who  lives  near  our  school,  is 
busy  making  dresses  for  some  of  the  girls  for  com¬ 
mencement. 

We  were  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale 
visit  us  last  week.  Mr.  Dale  wants  to  take  a  picture 
of  the  girls. 

Raymond  Rou  is  so  glad  that  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  ride  horse-back  again.  He  has  a  nice  little 
horse  at  home. 

Mr.  Walker  delivered  a  lecture  to  us  on  Easter. 
It  was  on  the  subject  of  Jesus’  crucifixion.  It  was 
quite  interesting. 

Midget  White  received  a  very  sad  letter  from 
her  mother  last  Sunday.  Her  mother  told  her  of  her 
nephew’s  drowning.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  river.  Midget  was  very  much  grieved  to 
hear  it. 


Mr.  Hendricks  and  Miss  Alice  Teegarden  went 
to  South  Beach  and  spent  the  afternoon  last  Sunday. 
They  had  a  fine  time. 

The  pupils,  who  were  sick  with  the  measles,  are 
released  from  its  hold  once  more.  They  are  glad 
that  they  have  finished  with  them. 

Miss  Teegarden  was  very  glad  to  see  her  friend, 
Miss  McKinley.  .She  staid  here  only  a  short  time 
and  then  went  on  to  Philadelphia. 

We  enjoyed  an  Easter-egg  hunt  on  the  Monday 
after  Easter.  Robert  Terry,  Lorena  Sawyer,  George 
Hay  were  the  winners  of  the  prizes. 

Alice  Carlton,  who  had  been  anxious  about  her 
sister  and  niece's  illness,  was  notified  by  her  brother 
that  they  were  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  the  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop 
have  made  fifteen  splendid  chairs  this  year.  They 
hope  to  finish  painting  them  by  May  20th. 

Minnie  Clemons  got  a  pretty  new  white  dress 
and  a  grey  skirt  from  her  mother.  They  came  just 
in  time  to  make  her  get  well  of  the  measles. 

Herman  Morris  received  a  nice  letter  from  his 
mother  the  other  day.  He  was  delighted  to  find  in  it 
some  money  for  himself  and  his  sister  Anita. 

Julius  Horowitz  spent  two  days  during  Easter 
with  his  friend,  J.  A.  Lew,  in  the  city.  He  had  a 
pleasant  time.  He  will  go  to  see  him  again  before 
school  closes. 

All  the  pupils  and  teachers  enjoyed  ice-cream 
and  cake  for  dinner  Sunday  before  last.  Mrs. 
Cheney  gave  Mr.  Walker  $15  for  the  school,  and  he 
spent  it  in  that  way. 

Rhea  Vanderpoel,  the  sister  of  one  of  our  old 
pupils,  was  the  lucky  winner  of  a  prize  of  $55.  The 
contest  was  one  in  which  she  had  to  distinguish 
between  real  faces,  and  those  made  of  wax. 

On  the  4th  of  this  month  Mr.  Walker  took  a 
little  deaf  pupil,  Thomas  Walker,  home  because  he 
had  the  whooping-cough.  Mr.  Walker  wanted  to 
prevent  there  being  an  epidemic  of  it  in  the  school. 

On  the  6th  of  this  month  we  had  an  exhibition 
of  stereopticon  views  of  Tissot’s  famous  pictures 
of  the  passion  and  crucifixion.  The  views  were  very 
fine,  but  sad.  Rev.  Hindry  and  Mr.  White  were 
given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  whole  school  for  their 
kindness. 

On  the  30th  of  last  month  there  was  an  excur¬ 
sion  from  Jacksonville  to  St.  Augustine.  A  former 
pupil,  Nettalien  Vanderpoel,  came  with  her  married 
sister,  Mrs.  Johnson.  They  intended  to  go  back 
home  that  evening  but  we  begged  Nettalien  to  stay 
for  a  week,  and  go  to  South  Beach  with  us  when 
we  had  our  picnic.  She  decided  to  stay  for  our 
sake.  She  is  going  back  home  next  Saturday. 
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The  last  issue  for  this  term. 

v!/  U/ 

School  closes  on  the  27th  inst. 

vt/  \|/ 

A  most  prosperous  and  pleasant  session  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  all 
teachers  and  officers  were  re-elected  for  another 
year. 

A  pleasant  vacation  to  all  and  may  each  and 
every  one  return  in  the  fall  with  renewed  energy  and 
ambition. 

\!/  J2 

That  unwelcome  caller —  the  measles —  has  taken 
his  departure.  No  one  suffered  seriously  from  his 
call.  All  the  pupils  are  up  and  well  and  ready  for 
our  closing  exercises  and  home-going. 

\i/ 

We  do  not  attend  meetings  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Charities.  The  work  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  nothing  in  common  with  our  work  and  we 
would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  meeting — as  repre¬ 
senting  a  School  for  the  Deaf. 

\l/  \l/ 

Read  the  graduating  essays  printed  in  (his  issue. 
They  are  original  both  in  thought  and  diction  and 
have  not  been  "doctored”  for  the  occasion.  We 
cannot  help  but  teel  proud  of  these  efforts.  The 
young  man,  DeWitt  Lightsey,  from  Bartow,  lost  his 
sight  in  infancy  and  is  totally  blind;  the  young  lady, 
Alice  Carlton,  from  Island  Grove,  lost  her  hearing 
also  in  early  infancy  and  does  not  know  what  sound 


is.  One  has  received  his  education  through  his 
tactile  sense  and  the  other  wholly  through  the  eye. 

We  all  expect  much  of  them  and  feel  that  we 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

\l/  vf/ 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  attend  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  on  the  4th  of  July  next  and  continuing 
for  a  week.  At  the  present  writing  it  looks  as  if  we 
may  be  able  to  attend,  but  unforseen  contingencies 
may  arise  which  may  force  us  to  forego  our  desire. 

Mr.  F.  W  Booth,  editor  of  the  Association  Re¬ 
view  has  been  placed  in  temporary  charge  of  the 
Volta  Bureau.  We  trust  this  position  may  be  made 
permanent  to  him,  although  we  would  dislike  very 
much  to  have  him  leave  the  editor’s  chair  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  any 
one  to  fill  this  position,  which  requires  a  man  of  di¬ 
versified  talents  and  training.  If  Mr.  Booth  goes 
to  the  Volta  Bureau  for  good,  which  we  believe  he 
will,  nothing  would  or  could  suit  us  better  than  to 
see  our  old  friend,  J.  W.  Blattner,  Principal  of  the 
Texas  school,  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Review. 
He  has  every  qualification  to  keep  the  publication  up 
to  its  present  high  standard. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

Home!  What  a  hallowed  name. 

How  full  of  enchantment  and  how  dear  to  the 
heart!  Home  is  the  magic  circle  wherein  the  weariest 
spirit  finds  refuge.  The  word  Home  touches  every 
liber  of  the  soul.  Ask  the  lonely  wanderer  who  plods 
along  his  way,  bent  with  the  weight  of  age  and  white 
with  the  frost  of  years,  "What  is  home?”  He  will 
say  it  is  a  green  spot  in  memory,  a  center  about 
which  the  recollections  of  his  grief-oppressed  heart 
cling  with  all  the  tenderness  of  youth’s  first  love. 

Home  has  an  influence  which  is  stronger  than 
death.  It  is  law  to  our  hearts  and  binds  us  with  a 
spell  which  neither  time  nor  change  can  break.  Not 
merely  friends  and  kindred  render  that  home  so  dear, 
but  the  very  hill  and  streams  throw  a  charm  around 
the  place  of  one’s  nativity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
grandest  harps  are  tuned  to  sing  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  No  songs  are  sweeter  than  those  we  heard 
among  the  boughs  that  shade  our  parents’  dwelling, 
when  some  evening  hour  found  us  gay  as  the  birds 
that  warble  o’er  us. 

We  may  wander  away  and  mingle  with  the  world’s 
strife,  form  new  associations  and  fancy  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  land  of  our  birth;  as  we  listen,  perhaps,  to 
those  summer  winds,  the  remembrances  of  other  days 
come  over  the  soul  and  fancy  bears  us  back  to  child¬ 
hood  days  and  home!  We  may  find  climes  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  friends  as  dear,  but  they  will  not  usurp  the 
place  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home.” — Silent  Hoosier. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  Teachers’  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  21st.  It  was  opened  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Beaty  then  read  a  paper  entitled  “Arithme¬ 
tic  Without  a  Pencil.”  This  clever  and  characteristic 
paper  was  a  source  of  enlightenment  in  regard  to 
teaching  mathematics  to  normal  children,  as  well  as 
to  the  blind. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  was  the  last  num¬ 
ber  on  the  program. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  questions  contained 
therein,  the  members  were  asked  to  adjourn  to  Mrs. 
Walker’s  sitting  room  where  a  very  unique  idea  was 
carried  out  in  the  form  of  an  art  exhibit.  Different 
articles,  all  numbered,  were  placed  about  the  room; 
these  articles  represented  the  names  of  pictures.  An 
attractive  list  of  subjects,  whose  numbers  correspond¬ 
ed  to  the  numbers  on  the  articles,  was  given  to  each 
member,  and  the  emulation  shown,  made  the  contest 
a  very  spirited  one.  Air.  Beaty  received  the  first  prize, 
a  very  pretty  panel,  representing  a  scene  from 
Hiawatha.  Mrs.  Walker  served  delightful  refresh¬ 
ments  at  the  close.  Much  credit  is  due  Miss  Tee- 
garden  for  the  success  of  the  art  exhibit. 

Nettie  Newell,  Sec’y. 


There  are  many  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
and  all  of  them  are  good  when  intelligently  applied. 
In  this  School,  as  in  most  other  state  institutions  of 
the  kind,  we  use  the  Combined  System,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  any  one  of  the  methods  which 
seems  best  adopted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  child. 
Some  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  with  a  certain  degree 
of  speech,  and  these  are  assigned  to  the  Oral  Depart¬ 
ment.  All  congenital  mutes  are  tested  as  to  their 
ability  to  acquire  speech,  and  those  who  show  even 


moderate  degree  of  aptitude  are  taught  speech  and 
lip-reading.  In  other  cases,  signs  and  the  manual 
alphabet  and  writing  are  used  as  means  of  teaching 
language.  In  each  individual  case  we  employ  the 
method  which  we  think  will  be  most  successful. 

But  whtever  method  is  used,  the  process  of  educa¬ 
ting  a  deaf  child  is  necessarily  slow.  It  is  not  fair  to 
measure  the  progress  made  by  our  pupils  by  that  of 
ordinary  children  in  the  public  schools,  because  there 
is  no  common  basis  of  comparison.  One  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  immeasurable  advantages  possessed  by  a 
hearing  and  speaking  child  over  his  little  deaf  broth¬ 
er  by  contrasting  their  mental  development  on  the 
day  they  start  to  school.  One  has  such  a  command 
of  language  as  enables  him  to  express  readily  and 
clearly  in  speech  any  thought  or  wish;  the  other  does 
not  know  his  own  name  or  the  meaning  of  a  single 
simple  word.  The  latter  has  to  spend  years  of  pa¬ 
tient  struggle  to  get  to  the  point  where  his  brother 
begins. 

Those  of  us  who  began  to  lisp  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  mother’s  lap,  and  gradually,  naturally, 
and  almost  unconsciously  acquired  a  full  vocabulary 
of  spoken  words  and  idioms,  can  hardly  realize  what 
a  confusing,  contradictory  language  English  is.  In 
his  effort  to  master  it,  the  foreigner  often  gives  up  in 
despair,  and  yet  he  has  the  open  ear  through  which 
to  learn  it.  Then  what  a  stupendous  task  it  must  be 
for  a  deaf  child! 

There  are  some  parents  of  deaf  children  who 
seem  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  we  teachers  of  the 
deaf  have  to  contend  with,  and  there  are  others  who 
do  not.  Some  are  grateful  for  even  slight  evidence 
of  improvement  on  the  part  of  their  children,  from 
time  to  time,  while  others  seem  to  expect  miracles. 
When  all  things  are  considered,  the  wonder  is  that 
these  pupils  of  ours  ever  acquire  a  full  command  of 
lan guage . — Guil ford  Gun t f . 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  four  weeks  ending  May  1 I,  1908.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Mary  Fraser 
Lalla  Wilson 
Lily  Holland 
Alice  Carlton 
Midget  White 
Fanny  Varnes 
Frankie  Hawley 
Harmon  Reeder 
Arthur  Lightbody 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Robert  Lee  Tedder 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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PROGRAM 


1.  Anthem — “I  will  Praise  Thee,  O  God”  -  T.  Frank  Adams 

Choir 

2.  Invocation 

3.  Salutatory  and  Essay — The  Education  of  the  Blind 

DeWitt  Lightsey 

4.  Piano  Duet — Melody  of  Love  H.  Englemann 

Mabel  Bates  and  Bessie  Sikes 

5.  Class  Exercises 

Blind  Pupils 

6.  Motion  Song 

Small  Pupils 

7.  Piano  Duet — Skipping  Rope — Schottische  T.  P.  Westendorf 

Luther  Albritton  and  Annie  Lee  Barksdale 

8.  Class  Exercises 

Deaf  Pupils 

9.  “Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night”  (in  signs) 

Lorena  Sawyer 

10.  Vocal  Sextette — Stars  the  Night  Adorning  J.  />.  Wekerlin 

11.  Indian  Club  Drill 

Deaf  Pupils 

12.  Piano  Solo — Alice . J.  Ascher 

DeWitt  Lightsey 

13.  Vocal  Solo — Slumber  Song  -  Newcombe 

Pearl  Brown 

14.  Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Hon.  N.  lb  Bryan,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Control 

15.  Waiter  Drill 

Blind  Pupils 

16.  Vocal  Quartette  (Comic)  —  Pro  Phundo  Basso  P.  P.  Bliss 

Pearl  Brown,  Bessie  .Sikes,  Willie  Barrow,  and  Harry  Libby 

17.  Essay — Closing  Volume  One  and  Valedictory 

Alice  .'Carlton 

18.  Glee — Over  the  Hills  at  Early  Morn  -  -  Adam  Geibel 

Choir 


19. 


Benediction 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 


The  essays  of  our  graduates  will  be  found  on 
pages  two  and  three  of  this  issue. 

Misses  Teegarden,  Guthrie  and  Ferguson  are 
going  by  boat  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  thence  home.  Bon  Voyage,  ladies. 

The  boys  of  the  printing  office  printed  a  neat 
four  page  program  for  commencement.  The  program 
on  page  8  of  this  issue  made  up  the  two  inside  pages 

A  number  of  our  teachers  spent  an  enjoyable 
evening  at  South  Beach  the  14th  inst.  They  partook 
of  the  dancing  in  the  pavilion  and  strolled  along  the 
beach  in  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon. 

We  had  another  visit  from  Nettalien  Vanderpoel 
and  she  attended  our  picnic  on  the  8th.  She  first 
came  here  when  a  wee  tot  of  only  three  years  of  age, 
and  no  wonder  she  comes  to  see  us  so  often. 

The  train  for  the  west  from  Jacksonville  leaves 
early  in  the  morning  so  it  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
crowd  for  the  west  to  go  to  Jacksonville  Tuesday 
evening  and  spend  the  night  there.  Miss  Thomason 
goes  in  charge  of  this  crowd. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  sine  die  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  for  the  session  was  held  Saturday  evening 
the  16th  inst.  Instead  of  the  usual  program,  a 
special  one  was  prepared,  which  was  a  novel  depart¬ 
ure.  All  the  teachers  and  officers  and  the  graduate 
from  the  blind  department  were  invited  to  it. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a  comic 
story  by  George  Hay.  He  proved  himself  quite  an 
actor  in  portraying  the  troubles  of  a  young  lover  in 
seeing  his  lady  and  the  triumph  of  the  “old  man.” 

Roxie  Jordan,  Ray  Rou,  Anita  Morris  and 
Charlie  Manire  recited  several  selections  from  Yankee 
Doodle,  which  easily  proved  the  feature  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Next  was  an  address  by  President  Walker  which 
was  appreciated  and  encouraging. 

The  society  prophecy  was  made  by  Alice  Carlton 
in  which  every  member  was  pictured  ten  years  hence. 
Much  mirth  was  produced. 

Julius  Horowitz  next  recited  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
This  seemed  most  appropriate  for  the  the  occasion. 

A  beautiful  tableau  was  given  by  Frankie  Haw¬ 
ley,  Lorena  Sawyer,  and  Grace  Hudson.  It  was  a 
new  but  very  pleasing  sight  to  many. 

Light  refreshments  of  lemonade  and  cake  were 
served,  and  then  the  meeting  was  adjourned  after 
every  body  had  voted  it  a  very  delightful  one. 

Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 


OUR  ANNUAL  TRIP  TO  SOUTH  BEACH. 

A  crowd  of  happy  faces  and  happier  hearts 
boarded  the  cars  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.  for 
South  Beach.  Anticipation  may  be  greater  than 
realization,  when  applied  to  older  people,  but  the 
hilarity  of  the  children  gave  every  evidence  to  the 
contrary  on  this  occasion.  A  pleasant  ride  brought 
us  to  our  destination,  and  the  cars  were  soon  relieved 
of  their  burden  of  happy  little  folks,  and  of  those  not 
quite  “so  little”  or  “so  young.”  The  pavilion  was 
the  first  place  that  struck  the  fancy  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Some  one  played  a  two-step,  and  those  who 
liked  to  trip  the  light  fantastic,  lost  no  time  in  gliding 
over  the  floor.  The  children  ran  and  slid  and  fell  on 
the  smooth  surface,  jumped  up,  ran,  slid  and  fell 
again.  So  much  for  the  exuberance  of  youth. 

When  the  fun  in  the  pavilion  had  been  exhaust¬ 
ed,  the  beach  was  the  next  place  to  have  a  good 
time.  Such  scampering  and  such  running  over  the 
sands!  The  children  threw  up  their  hats  and  their 
heels  as  well,  and  laughed  and  yelled  for  very  joy  of 
life  it  seemed.  Did  the  days  pleasure  end  with  the 
fun  on  the  beach?  Oh,  no!  We  had  not  reached  our 
“ ne  plus  ultra"  yet.  Old  Neptune  was  waiting  a  little 
further  on  to  Contribute  his  share  to  our  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  he  certainly  did  not  give  us  a  “dry”  wel¬ 
come  by  any  means.  The  little  folks  waded,  under 
the  careful  eye  of  the  supervisors,  while  the  older 
ones  swam  or  sank  in  proportion  to  their  skill  or 
lack  of  it.  One  or  two,  who  knew  that  the  sea  god 
would  exact  tribute  of  them,  in  fright,  just  “lingered 
near,”  “waited  patiently  about”  a  la  Mary’s  little 
lamb. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  who  had  spent  a 
length  of  time  in  the  salt  water,  suggested  that  it 
surely  was  time  for  dinner.  And  what  a  spread! 
Sandwiches,  of  many  kinds,  cakes,  lemonade  and  so 
forth,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  eating  part  of  the  day’s  pleasure. 
Suffice  it  is  to  say,  that  had  the  Hotel  Supply  Co.  seen 
the  appetites  of  our  pupils,  they  would  have  grinned 
with  mercenary  delight  at  the  thought  of  future  sales. 

We  could  find  but  one  fault  with  our  outing.  It 
is  the  same  fault  that  is  found  with  the  nights  of  New 
York.  Too  short. 

“Our  South  Beach  picnic  ended, 

As  all  things  pleasant  do; 

We  trust  that  May  of  1909 
Another  one  will  woo.” 

On  the  school  morning  following  our  holiday, 
one  of  the  little  pupils  wrote  the  following  in  her 
journal,  and  it  expresses  our  feelings  better  than  the 
above  rhyme:  “Mr.  Walker  is  a  kind  man.  He 
carried  us  to  South  Beach.  Mrs.  Walker  is  a  kind 
lady.  She  carried  many  good  things  to  eat.  I  want 
to  go  to  South  Beach  again.”  Well  said,  little  girl. 
We  echo  your  sentiments,  every  one  of  them,  and  we 
think  you  deserve  to  have  your  wish  granted.  N. 
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Hail,  May!  Bright  welcome  May, 
Charming,  lovely  month  of  May; 
Like  the  birds,  we  chant 
To  welcome  lovely  May. 

»t  :gj—  - 


THE  LITTLE  MAN  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  queer  little  man. 
He  lived  by  himself  in  a  funny  little  cottage.  He 
made  baskets  and  brooms  to  sell.  He  got  very  lone¬ 
some  living  by  himself.  He  decided  that  he  would 
go  to  town  and  get  himself  a  wife.  Now,  when  he 
had  got  his  wife  he  could  not  get  a  carriage  to  take 
her  home  in.  So  he  took  her  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
The  road  was  rough  and  the  little  man  was  careless. 
By  and  by  the  wheelbarrow  broke  and  his  wife  got 
a  fall.  The  little  man  was  vexed  and  his  wife  had 
to  walk.  But  the  little  man  was  happy  because  he 
had  company. 

THE  PUPPY  AND  THE  BEE. 

A  fat  little  puppy  was  playing  on  the  grass  in 
the  yard.  It  chased  its  tail.  It  barked  and  had  a 
good  time.  By  and  by  it  saw  a  bee  light  on  a  flow¬ 
er  near  the  walk.  It  barked  at  the  bee  and  ran 
around  the  flower.  The  bee  flew  to  another  flower. 
The  puppy  followed  it,  and  barked  loudly.  The  bee 
did  not  mind  it  and  kept  on  sucking  honey.  At  last 
the  puppy  went  and  put  its  nose  close  to  the  bee. 
Then  the  bee  stung  its  nose.  The  puppy  howled 
and  rolled  on  the  grass.  The  bee  flew  away  to  the 
hive.  I  think  the  puppy  will  not  play  with  a  bee 
again. 

FISHING. 

A  boy  wanted  to  catch  some  fish.  He  took  a 
pole  and  a  line  and  a  hook.  He  went  to  the  river. 
He  put  a  worm  on  the  hook.  He  threw  the  hook  in¬ 
to  the  river.  A  fish  saw  the  worm.  It  bit  the 
worm.  The  boy  pulled  up  the  fish.  He  caught  the 
fish.  He  put  it  into  a  basket.  He  was  pleased. 
He  caught  several  fish.  He  went  home.  His  mother 
cooked  the  fish.  All  the  family  ate  them.  Did  you 
ever  go  fishing?  Will  you  go  fishing  this  summer? — 
A  dip  ted . 


A  WICKED  BLUE  JAY. 

Two  robins  built  a  nest  in  an  apple  tree.  A 
blue  jay  watched  them.  The  mother  robin  laid  eggs 
in  the  nest.  In  about  two  weeks  little  robins  came 
out  of  the  eggs.  The  old  robins  fed  the  baby  robins. 
The  blue  jay  was  bad.  He  stole  worms  from  the 
old  robins.  They  fought  the  blue  jay.  He  was 
angry.  He  flew  to  the  nest.  He  pulled  the  little 
robins  out  of  the  nest,  and  threw  them  down  on 
the  ground.  The  old  robins  cried.  The  baby 
robins  all  died.  The  old  robins  killed  the  blue  jay. 
— Selected. 

MAY. 

There  was  a  sweet  little  girl.  She  loved  animals. 
All  the  birds  loved  her  dearly  because  she  was  so 
kind  to  them.  Her  papa  and  mama  called  her  May 
because  she  was  so  good  and  sweet.  May  is  the  best 
month  of  the  year.  The  birds  love  the  month  of  May. 
The  flowers  come  to  visit  us  in  May.  The  butter¬ 
flies  come  in  May.  This  little  girl  loved  all  these 
things.  She  loved  her  papa  and  mama  too.  She 
was  never  rude.  She  was  always  like  the  bright, 
happy  sunshine  in  May. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Besides  the  door  a  maple  tree 
Stands  up  for  the  world  to  see; 

And  through  the  branches,  all  about, 

The  little  birds  hop  in  and  out. 

I’ve  stood  and  stood  besides  the  door, 

(Juite  motionless,  an  hour  or  more; 

But  not  a  butterfly  or  bird 

Lit  on  me,  though  I  never  stirred. 

The  maple  does  not  seem  to  care 
How  many  birds  are  singing  there; 

But  oh,  how  happy  I  should  be 

If  they  would  sit  and  sing  on  me! — Set. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  to  all. 

There  was  a  visitor  here  sometime  ago.  His 
name  was  Higgie  Hughes  from  South  Carolina.  He 
is  a  very  fluent  talker.  He  disappeared  as  myster¬ 
iously  as  he  came. 

345  deaf  and  blind  enrolled  at  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  school!  Hurrah!  The  best  year  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  If  the  increase  keeps  on  at  this  rate, 
North  Carolina  will  soon  be  a  deaf,  and  dumb  and 
blind  state.  Perhaps  Prof.  J.  E.  Ray  will  be  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  governor. 


The  term  of  1907  and  1908  has  been  a  most 
successful  one.  The  progress  along  all  lines  has  far 
exceeded  our  fondest  expectations. 

As  we  behold  the  frightful  wreckage  of  igno¬ 
rance  caused  by  the  powerful  arm  of  education  we 
have  a  sense  of  elation  and  dismiss  the  school  with  a 
consciousness  of  duty,  “Well  done.” 

We  had  for  our  creed  what  Emerson  and  Froe- 
bel  taught,  “Education  is  unfolding,”  “Education  is 
emancipation.”  We  taught  as  the  great  Agassiz 
taught.  At  the  opening  of  the  term  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with,  “A  condition  and  not  a  theory.”  We 
ceased  theorizing  and  studying  the  methods.  We 
studied  the  children  instead.  What  are  the  results? 
Come  and  see.  They  are  gratifying.  The  little 
children  are  developing  surprising  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion,  not  only  in  signs,  which  is  their  natural  langu¬ 
age,  but  also  in  English,  spelled  and  written  and 
printed.  They  have  also  developed  remarkable 
memory  powers. 

There  is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  queer 
manners  peculiar  to  deaf  and  blind  children.  At  first 
sight  one  could  hardly  believe  they  were  deaf  or  blind. 
Ours  has  been  no  easy  task.  What  has  been  done 
has  been  done  faithfully  and  with  the  joy  of  doing  it. 
One  parent  who  has  two  deaf  children  in  school  wrote 
us,  “I  was  discouraged,  despondent  and  heart-broken 
with  deaf  children  in  the  family,  they  acted  so  queer 
and  we  could  not  govern  them,  but  since  we  sent 
them  to  you  and  have  seen  the  change  in  them,  we 
feel  that  they  are  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  that  life 
is  worth  the  struggle.  You  have  done  what  we  be¬ 
lieved  an  impossibility.  You  have  merited  our  un¬ 
speakable  gratitude.”  We  would  rather  receive  such 
flattering  praises  than  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold. 

We  had  a  good  number  of  visitors  during  the 
term  whose  pleasing  remarks  greatly  encouraged  us 
in  our  work.  Also  the  pupils.  To  the  Rev.  Cassey 


of  the  Episcopal  Church  here,  especial  thanks  are 
returned  for  the  spiritual  help  he  has  rendered  during 
the  term.  The  pupils  received  much  good  from  his 
spiritual  teachings. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  exception¬ 
ally  good.  The  health  of  the  school  for  the  term 
has  been  excellent. 

Our  president  merits  our  thanks  for  the  help 
and  kind  advices  rendered. 


EASTER  PROGRAM. 

1.  Processional,  I  Heard  the  Sound  of  Voices — 
Blind. 

2.  Responsive  Reading. 

3.  Another  Easter  Day  is  here — Blind. 

4.  Collect  and  Prayer — Mrs.  Caldwell. 

5.  Harmonie  Divine — G.  Caldwell. 

6.  Scripture  Reading. 

7.  Sweet  Easter  Bells — Deaf  Girls. 

8.  Calvary — Blind  Girls. 

9.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen — E.  Smith. 

10.  Beauteous  Day — Deaf  Boys. 

11.  Morn’s  Roseate  Hues — Blind. 

12.  Recitation — Small  Deaf  Boys. 

13.  Song,  the  Choir  Sang — Blind  Boys. 

14.  Recitation — G.  Caldwell. 

15.  Lilies  So  White — Blind  Girls. 

16.  Easter  Star — Blind  Boys. 

17.  Recitation — P.  Caldwell. 

18.  Come  Beautiful  Angels — Blind. 

19.  Processional,  O  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem — 
Blind. 

FLORIDA— BIG  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

Florida  has  size.  In  the  old  world  they  would 
cut  it  up  into  principalities,  power  and  kingdoms  not 
a  few.  In  Florida  you  feel  that  you  can  take  a  long 
breath,  and  stretch  your  limbs  by  abundant  exercise. 
If  a  land  owner  you  can  have  a  “plantation”  big 
enough  to  plant  it  in  many  things  to  eat  and  to  sell. 

Florida  has  room  to  grow.  Twenty  years  from 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1908  her  own  mother  would 
hardly  know  her.  She  would  hardly  know  herself. 

I'lorida  has  beauty.  There  is  no  end  to  her 
beauty.  Its  “pine  tops  waving  like  a  sea”;  its  sea 
beaches  laved  and  lashed  by  the  breakers  that  sing 
their  song  and  keep  their  motion  night  and  day;  its 
bright  skies  arched  about  its  valleys  that  are  bright 
in  their  floral  beauty;  its  cities  and  growing  towns, 
where  steam,  electricity,  brain  force,  and  art  culture 
are  working  their  wonders  for  the  Floridians  as  for 
other  in  this,  our  day  of  progress  and  fresh  discovery 
in  all  the  fields  of  human  thought  and  action — all 
these  things  are  in  Florida,  and  we  speak  truly  when 
we  say  there  is  no  end  to  her  beauty. — Bishop  O.  P. 
Fitzgerald . 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLLTM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  SCHOOL,  not  an  ASYLUM,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  shouldnotbe  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Anv  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  OH 
Betltesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROA1PT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

IMewbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Litiiia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


JOB.  T.  FACETTI  <5c  CO., 

Deuiers  in 

HARDWARE, 

Tinware,  Sporting  Goods,  Paints  and  Oils. 

Shells  Loaded  to  Order. 

Opposite  Florida  House.  St  Augustine.  Fla. 

J.  P.  DODGE, 

In  the  “Oldest  House”  in  the  United  States. 

Florida  and  Ancient  City  Souvenirs. 

Jeweler  and  Watchmaker* 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

54  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Fearnside  Clothing  Company  will  give  the  boy  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  1907-08  of 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

|  JNO.  D.  ANDREU, 

Dealer  in 

j  FRESH  MEATS 

Columbia  House,  St.  George  St, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

tm  esces  $soe  score 

SPECIALTIES  IN 
Wfg  FINE  FOOTWEAR, 

45  King  Street, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

history  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE 

ALL  KINDS  OE 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 


TVije  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  -oast  Goasi  of  Florida 

>  Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

•  V 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  El  a. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 
The  Pure  Toot!  Grocers. 

•  -H 

3*  in  q &  t  Quality  So  dels  Carried  in  Stock. 
St,  Augustins,  Florida. 


“CUT  FRIGS  &ROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty  Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

Always  bear  in  mind 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD. 

A  B,akcry  that  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  with  same  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  bread  in  any  city 
the  s»  e  of  St.  Augustine  in  this 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

up^D,,.  CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street.  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augstine.  Fla. 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Denier  in 

Doors,  Sasli 


s 


countr  . 


Robt.  Mills. 


'  Builders’  Hardware 

Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumber’s  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  I  !a. 
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Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

FI.  A.  Trueman  Proprietor. 


Pure  drugs,  b.  st  service. 


Prices  reasonable. 
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J.  H.  COLEE  v 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  T68‘St;  Georgcr  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


I  1  6  Phone 
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If,  is  s.iid  t.hat  when  the  mollusk 
Finds  within  it>'  narrow  shell 
Grains  of  sand  or  tiny  pebbles 
Which  it  can  not  forth  expel. 

'■'hat  it  shrinks  not  from  their  chafing. 

Nor  laments  their  presence  then*. 

Hut  at  once  begins  to  form  them 
Into  pearls  of  beauty  rare. 

Day  bv  day  it  casts  about  thorn 
Films  of  iridescence  bright 
Till  they're  all  transformed  and  fashioned 
Into  spheres  of  silvery  light : 

Till  they're  changed  from  tiny  pebbles 
Into  large  and  lustrous  gems. 

And  are  tit  to  stand  with  jewels 
In  great  monarch's  diadems. 


Thus  when  sorrows  and  afflictions 
Press  upon  us  in  life’s  way. 

And  we  find  ourselves  disheartened 
•.Mid  the  turmoils  of  life's  day. 

What's  the  use  of  our  repining? 

There's  a  glorious  task  to  do. — 

We  can  turn  the  hardest  trials 
Into  pearls  of  beauteous  hue. 

We  can  change  what  seems  but.  darkness 
Into  points  of  radiance  bright; 

We  can  turn  earth's  tribulations 
Into  garnishments  of  light.; 

We  can  make  the  thorniest  moorland 
Yield  n  sure  and  rich  reward; 

Wee  in  coni  '  with  gems  most  precious 
At  the  crowning  of  our  Lord. 

Hev.  Norman  l’ki 


PRESIDENT  GALLAUDET’S  ADDRESS. 


Green  Island,  Branford,  Conn., 

June  26th ,  1908. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf ,  meeting  at  Ogden,  Utah: 

Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues:  It  is  with 
extreme  regret  that  I  find  mvself  unable  to  be  with 
you  at  this  time.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
present  at  every  assembly  of  the  Convention  since 
1870,  and  I  had  looked  forward  with  pleasurable 
anticipations  to  being  with  you  at  your  meeting  of 
1908.  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  my  absence  is 
occasioned  by  circumstances  quite  beyond  my  control. 

I  had  intended  to  ask  your  attention  to  some 
points  of  importance  in  our  work,  had  I  been  with 
you  in  person,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
intrusive  on  my  part  if  I  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  relative 
proportion  of  men  and  women  in  our  profession  has 
undergone  a  radical  change.  From  being  in  a  small 
minority,  women  now  form  a  large  majority.  No 
one  esteems  more  highly  than  I  the  valuable  service 
women  have  rendered  and  are  rendering  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Among  them  are  found  some 
of  our  best  teachers,  and  the  average  of  their  ability 
is  high.  But  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  men  employed  in  our  work  is 
too  small.  I  am  aware  that  the  services  of  men  cost 
more  than  those  of  women,  and  that  superintendents 
and  principals  feel  compelled  to  consider  economy 
when  they  present  their  requests  for  money  to  their 


Legislatures.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  deaf 
deserve  the  best  that  can  be  given  them  in  their 
education,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  asking 
State  governments  tor  money  enough  to  furnish  the 
best.  The  salaries  offered  to  men  are  not  high 
enough  in  many  instances  to  keep  capable  men  in 
our  profession,  and  the  men  who  are  in  it  generally 
deserve  more  than  they  are  getting.  And  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  many  of  our  women  teachers  are 
underpaid.  There  should  be  a  general  advance  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  given  to  our  teachers. 

The  value  of  signs  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
has  been  much  discussed  for  many  years,  and  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion  in  this  matter  has  by  no  means 
been  reached.  Long  ago  I  raised  my  voice  against 
the  unwise  and  excessive  use  of  signs,  especially  in 
the  class  room,  which  was  common  some  years  since. 
And  I  believe  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  in  the 
schoolroom  signs  should  be  used  "as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  But  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
value  of  signs  in  religious  services  and  for  lectures 
and  dramatic  entertainments.  My  own  view  is  de¬ 
cided  that,  for  these  last-named  purposes,  signs  are 
a  necessity  for  the  best  results,  and  that  their  use 
works  no  injury  to  the  pupils  in  any  respect.  Strong 
testimony  in  support  of  this  practice  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  school  at  Leipsic,  founded  by  Hei- 
nicke,  and  in  that  at  Dresden,  both  oral  schools, 
signs  are  used  in  chapel  exercises.  In  a  paper  to  be 
read  to  the  Convention  by  Professor  Hall,  one  of  my 
associates  in  Washington,  views  as  to  the  value  of 
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signs  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  will  be  presented 
with  which  I  am  in  full  accord. 

It  is  quite  generally  understood  that,  beginning 
with  the  autumn  of  1909,  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  College  at  Washington  will  be  materi¬ 
ally  advanced.  I  think  it  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
authorities  of  the  College  that  this  step  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  bring  the  College  into  line  with  other 
colleges,  as  to  its  standard  of  admission  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  appreciate  most 
highly  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the  schools  have 
met  the  proposed  change,  involving,  as  it  does,  con¬ 
siderable  additional  work  in  preparing  pupils  for  col¬ 
lege,  and  they  promise  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  schools  that  they  will  show  every  possible  consid¬ 
eration  to  pupils  who  may  be  embarrassed  by  the 
proposed  change. 

Repeating  the  assurance  of  my  great  regret  at 
being  absent  from  Ogden  at  this  time,  I  will  record 
the  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  whether  it  be  held  in 
Maine,  Texas,  Oregon,  or  Michigan,  or  in  any  other 
State  far  or  near  from  my  abode. 


HENDRICKS-CARLTON. 

On  Wednesday,  September  16th  at  12:20  o’clock, 
a  very  unique  wedding  took  place  in  the  Baptist 
church  at  Island  Grcve,  when  Mr.  Ernest  Hendricks 
of  Jacksonville  and  Miss  Alice  Carlton  of  Island 
Grove  were  married.  The  young  couple  are  both 
deaf  and  are  very  popular  among  the  deaf  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  a  host  of  hearing  friends.  Mr  Hen¬ 
dricks  is  a  graduate  of  the  Arkansas  state  school  for 
the  deaf  and  of  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  while  the  bride  is  a  graduate  of  the  Florida 
school  for  the  deaf. 

The  church  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
when  promptly  at  the  appointed  time  the  bridal  party 
made  their  appearance  and  marched  down  the  long 
aisle  to  the  strains  of  Mendelsshon’s  wedding  march, 
which  was  beautifully  rendered  by  Mr.  Lucius  Emer¬ 
son,  of  Tacoma,  Fla. 

First  came  the  ushers,  J.  S.  Johnson,  and  C.  C. 
Wells,  down  to  two  large  palms  which  had  been 
arranged  for  the  bridal  pair  to  stand  between,  over 
which  was  suspended  a  green  and  white  horseshoe 
in  which  a  large  wedding  bell  was  suspended.  There 
they  separated,  one  going  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  circling  around  came  between  the 
palms  and  crossed  in  front  of  them  taking  their  places 
to  the  right  and  left.  Next  followed  W.  E.  Pope,  of 
Jacksonville,  and  Miss  Lee  Cassel,  of  Island  Grove, 
looking  lovely  in  a  white  lingerie  gown,  which  was  a 
marvel  of  tucks  and  insertion.  She  carried  a  lovely 
bouquet  and  wore  white  ribbons  very  gracefully 
arranged.  Next  came  Miss  Nettalien  Vanderpoel,  of 
Jacksonville,  wearing,  a  lovely  princess  gown  of  white 
organdy  and  carrying  a  beautiful  bouquet  tied  with 


green  and  white  ribbons,  with  Will  Carlton,  brother 
of  the  bride. 

Then  came  the  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Zelma 
Cason,  of  Island  Grove,  wearing  a  beautiful  dress  of 
white  swiss,  gracefully  draped  with  white  ribbons 
and  carrying  the  bride’s  bouquet  of  white  roses  and 
asparagus  fern.  She  took  her  stand  near  where  the 
couple  were  to  stand  waiting  for  them. 

Next  followed  the  little  flower  girl,  Wanna  Pope, 
of  Live  Oak,  niece  of  the  bride,  looking  cute  in  a 
white  dress  and  green  ribbons  and  gracefully  scatter¬ 
ing  flowers  for  the  bridal  part  to  walk  upon.  With 
her  came  little  VVaymen  Zeigler,  of  Sylvania,  Ga., 
carrying  the  ring  on  a  little  silver  platter.  They  came 
down  the  aisle  and  took  their  place  to  the  right  and 
left  of  where  the  couple  were  to  stand. 

Last  came  the  bride  and  groom,  the  groom  look¬ 
ing  very  happy  as  his  beautiful  bride  leaned  grace¬ 
fully  on  his  arm  wearing  a  lovely  creation  of  white 
organdy  and  a  veil  of  chiffon  caught  up  with  lilies  of 
the  valley. 

As  they  took  their  places  the  maid  of  honor  threw 
back  the  bride’s  veil  and  laid  her  bouquet  in  her  arm. 
The  ceremony  was  then  performed,  Rev.  J.  N. 
Thompson,  of  Island  Grove,  officiating,  and  A.  H. 
Walker  of  St.  Augustine,  superintendent  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  acting  as  interpreter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  maid  of 
honor  lowered  the  bride’s  veil,  the  music  commenced, 
and  the  party  left  the  church,  led  by  the  little  flower 
girl  and  ringbearer.  Then  the  bride  and  maid  of 
honor,  with  the  interpreter  and  the  others  in  their 
turn. 

After  the  marriage  a  reception  was  given  at  the 
bride’s  home,  where  delicious  cake  and  sherbet  were 
served  to  many  friends  and  relatives. 

At  2:30  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  left  for  points  on 
the  St.  Johns  river,  where  they  can  spend  a  quiet  and 
restful  honeymoon  before  Mr,  Hendricks  takes  up  his 
work  again  in  October  as  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  at  St.  Augustine. 

The  presents  were  numerous  and  handsome, 
showing  the  good  wishes  of  their  many  friends  for 
them  a  long,  happy  and  prosperous  wedded  life. 

Among  the  out-of-town  visitors  were  Miss  Lucile 
Carter  and  her  mother,  of  Gainesville;  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Hayman  of  Lochloosa;  Miss  Alice  Rogers  of  Jack¬ 
sonville;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pope  and  children  of  Live  Oak, 
and  Mrs.  Emerson,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Thrasher  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Micanopy. — Jacksovnil le,  Fla.,  Times-Union, 
September  17  th ,  1 90S. 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  Christian  Endeavor 
“headquarters,”  is  the  State  Deaf  and  Blind  School, 
of  St.  Augustine,  for  here  there  are  two  thriving  so¬ 
cieties  right  in  the  school,  and  President  Walker  is 
an  enthusiastic  worker  as  are  most  of  the  teachers. — 
Miss  Townsend,  in  Manatee  River  Journal. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  on  Sunday 
evening,  October  4th,  for  re-organization  for  the  year 
1908-09  with  Frankie  Hawley  in  the  chair. 

The  society  voted  to  continue  the  plan  of  having 
the  leader  of  each  meeting  preside  at  it.  Then  new 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  secretary,  Alice 
Scott;  and  treasurer,  Roxie  Jordan.  Mr.  Hendricks, 
Frankie  Hawley  and  Minnie  Clemons  were  elected 
program  committee. 

After  encouraging  remarks  for  the  year’s  work 
by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Hendricks,  the  society 
adjourned  with  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Walker. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the  chapel 
on  Sunday  evening,  October  11th,  with  Roxie  Jordan 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  opening  prayer  was  signed  by  Raymond 
Rou.  The  secretary  followed  with  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  opening  hymn,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,” 
was  signed  by  Alice  Scott  and  Grace  Hudson. 

The  following  stories  were  given: 

The  Prodigal  Son,  by  Minnie  Clemons. 

Abraham  and  the  Three  Strangers,  by  Charlie 
Manire. 

Isaac  the  Shepherd  Prince,  by  Alice  Scott. 

Jesus  our  Savior,  by  Frankie  Hawley. 

The  closing  hymn,  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,” 
was  signed  by  George  Hay  and  Norris  Holland. 

When  the  meeting  was  about  to  close  President 
Walker  announced  that  Rev.  Whildin  was  here,  and 
after  introducing  him  he  gave  us  an  interesting  story. 
The  subject  was  “Let  us  follow  Him.”  He  then 
closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
Chapel  on  Sunday  evening  October  18th  ,with  Alice 
Scott  as  the  leader. 

The  opening  prayer  was  signed  by  Mary  Fraser. 
The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing. 

Minnie  Clemons  and  Roxie  Jordan  signed  the 
opening  hymn. 

The  following  stories  were  given: 

Jesus  and  the  Fishermen,  by  Grace  Hudson. 

The  Withered  Hand,  by  Raymond  Rou. 

Joseph  the  Cast  Away,  by  Sarah  Johnson. 

The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  George  Hay. 

The  closing  hymn  was  signed  by  Lalla  Wilson 
and  Lily  Holland. 

The  treasurer  took  up  the  regular  collection  and 
thirty-two  cents  were  collected. 


After  a  little  business  the  meeting  was  closed 
with  a  prayer  by  Clarence  Morris. 

Alice  Scott,  Sec’y 

Blind  Department. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  Sunday 
evening,  October  4th,  for  the  purpose  of  re-organiz¬ 
ing  and  planning  for  the  coming  year’s  work.  The 
following  is  our  new  corps  or  officers:  President, 
Lula  Barfield;  secretary,  Mabel  Bates;  treaurer- 
Lucy  Kilbee;  and  collector,  Elmer  Manuel.  Six  of 
the  teachers,  together  with  six  of  the  pupils,  volun¬ 
teered  to  lead  in  the  services  from  time  to  time.  Miss 
Ferguson  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  first  regu¬ 
lar  meeting.  Should  the  papers  not  come  in  time  to 
be  used  for  this  meeting,  Miss  Ferguson  will  take  up 
the  time  in  reading  some  selection  of  her  own 
choice. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  for  re-organization  for  the  year 
1908-09  with  Roxie  Jordan  in  the  chair.  New 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Herman 
Morris;  vice  president,  Anita  Morris;  and  Secretary, 
Frankie  Hawley.  Herman  Morris  then  took  the 
chair  and  appointed  Miss  Compton  and  Roxie 
Jordan  to  compose  with  himself  a  program  com¬ 
mittee. 

Business  was  in  order.  Frankie  Hawley  moved 
that  the  following  new  members  be  admitted,  which 
was  carried:  Fanny  Varnes,  Amalia  Lorenz,  Lily  Hol¬ 
land,  Virginia  Fulwood,  Lalla  Wilson,  Rena  Thomp¬ 
son,  Leon  Morris,  Clarence  Morris,  Wolfried  John¬ 
son,  Ben  Lorenz  and  Oswaldo  Cano.  It  was  decided 
that  the  next  meeting  be  a  story-telling  one,  and 
then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  this  session  in  the  chapel  at  6:30  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  October  17th,  with  Vice-President  Mabel 
Bates  presiding. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Lucius  Emerson;  vice-president,  Pearl  Brown;  secre¬ 
tary,  Lula  Barfield;  critic,  Mr.  Parks;  and  monitor, 
Bessie  Sikes. 

A  very  interesting  program  of  music  and  recita¬ 
tions  was  then  rendered.  The  President  appointed 
Lula  Barfield  and  Preston  Holly  champions  of  the 
first  debate.  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Parks  then  spoke 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  society,  after 
which  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  October  31st.,  by 
order  of  the  the  vice-president. 

Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Lucius  Emerson’s  mother  recently  bought  him  a 
new  Remington  typewriter. 

Miss  Crocker  has  been  devoting  her  Sunday 
evenings  to  athletic  exercises. 

Vacation  has  sped,  and  practically  all  of  us  are 
back  and  ready  for  the  winter’s  work. 

Mr.  Hunter,  from  near  Lake  City,  brought  his 
little  boy  to  school  the  eleventh  of  this  month. 

Our  school  has  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Whildin,  the  Episcopal  missionary  to 
the  deaf. 

This  year,  Mr.  Baugh  from  Georgia  will  take 
charge  of  the  broom  shop,  etc.  Mr.  Baugh  will  assist 
with  the  literary  work  also. 

Harry  Libby  came  out  to  welcome  us  Sunday 
afternoon.  We  hope  that  he  will  not  slight  us  this 
term,  now  that  he  has  duties  in  town. 

Mrs.  Emerson  came  over  with  Lucius  and  paid 
us  a  very  pleasant  visit.  Also,  we  were  delighted 
to  have  Mrs.  Bigelow  with  us  for  a  few  days. 

DeWitt  Lightsey  expects  to  go  over  to  Atlanta 
before  many  weeks,  where  he  hopes  to  find  work  for 
the  winter.  We  should  feel  slighted,  indeed,  were 
DeWitt  to  pass  us  by  so  soon. 

Owing  to  the  large  order  of  books  just  unpacked , 
Mr.  Boggs  has  taken  instructions  for  a  new  book  case. 
Our  little  library  has  been  put  in  first  class  order,  and 
any  desired  book  can  be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

How  sorry  we  are  that  Miss  Guthrie  is  not  back! 
Her  pupils  and  many  friends  miss  her  hourly.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  not  begun  to  watch  out  for  the  LARGE 
ENVELOPES  just  yet,  for  she  is  still  teaching. 
This  year,  it  is  the  Deaf,  and  at  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  October  the  seventeenth. 
This  meeting  will  not  be  of  special  interest,  except 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  election  of  new 
officers.  We  shall  likely  have  only  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Kearns,  an  ex-pupil  of  the  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
school  for  the  Blind,  visited  us  on  the  ninth  inst. 
Mr.  Kearns  and  his  brother  are  travelling  the  South 
as  minstrels.  He  is  an  interesting  talker,  especially 
to  those  interested  in  the  Blind  in  general.  Also,  we 
were  delighted  to  have  him  sing  and  recite  for  the 
children. 

Four  prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  May,  have  been 
offered  the  older  children  of  this  department.  Mrs. 


Emerson  offers  a  first  and  a  second  prize  to  the 
most  industrious,  the  most  gentlemanly  boy  of  the 
session.  A  first  prize,  on  similar  conditions,  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Beaty  to  the  girls,  and  a  second  by 
Mr.  Parks.  The  first  prizes  will  most  likely  be  gold 
medals. 

We  have  started  a  regular  typewriting  class 
among  the  blind  children.  We  use  the  Remington 
machine,  and  those  taking  lessons  will  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it.  They  are  to  have  regular 
practice  hours,  and  their  work  will  be  closely  watch¬ 
ed  that  best  possible  results  may  be  attained.  We 
are  anxious  for  our  children  to  be  good  typewriters, 
and  to  own  machines  of  their  own. 

The  blind  department  this  session  begins  work 
with  twenty-three  pupils.  For  various  reasons, 
Dovie  King,  Robert  Terry,  and  Howard  Johnson  are 
not  back.  On  account  of  sickness,  Ida  Fussel  has 
not  yet  come,  but  we  hope  to  welcome  her  shortly. 
We  have  only  one  new  pupil,  though  several  others 
are  expected  any  day.  Lola  Ashley  and  Elmer 
Manuel,  two  of  our  little  folks  who  were  out  last 
term,  are  here  again. 

A  long  felt  need  in  our  department  is  met  by 
a  supply  of  up-to-date  first  and  second  readers.  The 
books  we  have  been  using  are  not  at  all  adapted  to 
the  point  system,  and  do  not  meet  any  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  education;  while  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  is  so  small  that  the  child  knows  his  read¬ 
er  by  heart,  before  he  has  learned  to  read  it  properly. 
With  better  books  we  hope  to  do  better  work  in  our 
reading  c’asses.  Mr.  Walker  has  ordered  a  number 
of  readers  of  more  advanced  grade  which  we  hope 
to  have  in  a  few  weeks. 

HOW  TO  BE  POPULAR. 

Be  courteous.  Be  sympathetic.  Never  interfere 
with  what  does  not  concern  you.  Never  be  inquisitive. 
If  one  favors  you  with  his  confidence,  never  seek  to 
know  more  than  he  chooses  to  tell  you.  Never 
worry  others  with  your  petty  troubles. 

Do  not  contradict  if  someone  makes  a  statement 
about  an  unimportant  matter,  even  though  you 
know  the  statement  is  incorrect  let  it  pass.  To  tell 
him  he  is  wrong  will  only  tend  to  make  him  feel 
uncomfortable  and  will  do  no  good.  The  people 
who  contradict  us  are  not  those  in  whose  society 
we  find  pleasure. 

Hut,  above  all.  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  obedience  to  the  Law 
Of  Conscience;  Conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed, 

As  Cod’s  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul, 

And  His  most  perfect  image  m  the  world. 

YV  YVokdswoktu. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


Thomas  Walker  came  to  school  last  week. 

The  teachers  had  a  meeting  Wednesday  night  the 
6th  inst. 

Raymond  Rou  had  some  friends  to  visit  him 
last  week. 

Oswaldo  Cano  is  in  school  again.  He  was  not 
here  last  year 

We  will  begin  to  play  basket-ball  soon  when  the 
ground  gets  dry. 

The  blind  pupils’  Literary  Society  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  Saturday. 

Frankie  Hawley’s  sister,  Eva,  is  in  Michigan 
visiting  her  relatives. 

'  Luther  Holland  was  sick  in  bed  for  several  days 
but  is  back  in  school  now. 

The  boys  have  a  new  supervisor,  Mr.  S.  C.  Boggs. 
He  teaches  carpentry  also. 

Miss  Alice  Teegarden,  one  of  our  teachers  last 
year,  is  teaching  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Every  afternoon,  after  they  stop  work,  the  boys 
play  base-ball.  They  seem  to  have  lots  of  fun. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hendricks  visits  the  girls’  dormito¬ 
ry  quite  often.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  her. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  went  to  the  city  last  Sat¬ 
urday  to  see  her  mother  before  she  went  home. 

Nine  boys  went  fishing  last  Saturday.  George 
Hay  is  quite  proud  because  he  caught  four  fish. 

Some  of  the  teachers  went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hendricks  to  South  Beach  to  a  dance  two  weeks  ago. 

All  of  the  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  a  good 
time  Hallowe’en.  Look  out  for  the  goblins,  Grace! 

Mr.  Wilson  Beaty  teaches  the  advanced  blind 
pupils.  He  had  charge  of  the  broom  shop  last  year. 

Lucius  Emerson’s  father  died  the  last  of  July. 
Lucius  has  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all  his  friends 
here. 

Raymond  Rou  is  having  his  eyes  treated. 
He  has  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
them. 

Sunday  morning  the  11th  of  October,  Roxie 
Jordan’s  aunt,  Ollie  Ezell,  was  married.  She  will  live 
in  Hernando,  Fla. 

The  boys  have  purchased  two  balls,  two  bats,  a 
mask  and  a  mit.  They  are  going  to  learn  to  be  good 
ball  players. 

We  have  two  new  teachers  this  year,  Miss  James, 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Miss  Compton,  of  West  Virginia. 


The  basket  ball  goals  have  been  moved  a  little 
further  west.  We  can  play  there  now  as  the  ground 
is  dry. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  cheerful  face  of  Alice 
Scott  among  us  again.  She  was  absent  from  school 
last  year. 

Sunday,  the  17  inst.,  Willard  Bigelow’s  parents 
came  to  see  him  and  took  him  to  the  city  to  spend 
the  day. 

Wolfried  Johnson,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  904th 
Lexington  Ave.  school  in  New  York  City,  is  a  pupil 
here  now. 

Frankie  Hawley  spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
dricks  two  weeks  ago  Saturday.  She  enjoyed  it 
very  much. 

Alice  Scott  was  made  happy  by  receiving  a 
bracelet  from  her  father  two  weeks  ago.  She  is  very 
proud  of  it. 

Miss  James  teaches  the  class  that  Miss  Teegar¬ 
den  had  last  year.  She  came  a  little  late  but  is  hard 
at  work  now. 

Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer  are  coming  to  school 
soon.  They  would  have  come  sooner,  but  have  been 
having  the  chicken-pox. 

Miss  Guthrie  is  teaching  in  West  Virginia  this 
year.  The  blind  boys  and  girls  miss  her  very  much 
for  she  was  a  good  teacher. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  Herman  and  Anita  Morris’ 
mother  took  them  to  South  Beach  to  spend  the  after¬ 
noon.  They  all  had  a  good  time. 

Mr.  Kearn,  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  blind, 
visited  our  school  Friday.  He  entertained  the  blind 
pupils  with  three  recitations  and  a  song. 

Mr.  Hunter  brought  his  son,  Hayne  Hunter,  to 
school  about  three  weeks  ago,  but  he  took  him  back 
home,  because  he  was  too  delicate  to  stay  here. 

Water,  water  everywhere  but  not  enough  for 
swimming!  There  has  been  a  great  deal  around  our 
school,  because  of  the  hard  rains  during  the  summer. 

Last  week  Sarah  Frances  Johnson’s  father  and 
brother  came  to  see  her.  Her  father  brought  her  a 
doll  and  some  good  things  to  eat.  She  is  very  proud 
of  the  doll. 

Last  week  Rev.  O.  J.  Whildin  visited  us.  He 
gave  us  some  interesting  Bible  stories  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  nights.  The  subject  Sunday  night  was 
“Let  us  follow  Him.” 

Mr.  Genovar,  of  the  city,  gave  us  free  admission 
to  some  moving  pictures  at  his  hall  The  electric 
company  made  it  five  cents  for  both  ways  to  and 
from  the  city  to  see  the  moving  pictures.  We  all 
had  a  good  time  and  thank  our  friends  for  their 
kindness. 
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NOTICE  TO  PARENTS. 

We  are  sending  this  issue  to  the  parents  of  our 
children  with  the  hope  that  they  will  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  their  child,  the  school  and  the 
paper  to  forward  us  by  early  mail  fifty  cents  for  a 
year’s  subscription. 


Our  exchanges  from  other  schools  show  that  all 
the  schools  have  opened  with  flattering  prospects  for 
a  succesful  year. 

it/  it/ 

Only  one  issue  of  the  Palmetto  Leaf  and  it  was  a 
very  tame  one.  Laurens  the  “human  windmill,”  has 
not  begun  to  turn  yet. 

it/  it/ 

Slates  have  been  discarded  in  most  schools  as 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  “Slates”  have 
also  been  found  useless  at  Conventions  on  account 
of  their  fragility. 

if/  K 

The  Ohio  Chronicle' s  tripod,  pencil  and  scissors 
have  been  turned  over  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Charles,  one  of 
the  leading  teachers  in  the  school,  Mr.  Robert  Pater¬ 
son  who  has  edited  the  paper  so  many  years  retiring, 
presumably  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  care  and 
further  development  of  the  literary  work  of  the  school, 
it/  it/ 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature 
for  new  buildings  for  the  school  is  not  yet  available 
on  account  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  state 
treasury.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  only  temporary  and  that  by  the  first  of  the 
year  the  contract  will  be  let  and  the  building  in  prog¬ 


That  was  a  most  graceful  act  of  the  Convention 
in  re-electing  Dr.  Gallaudet  to  the  office  of  President, 
notwithstanding  his  request  that  his  name  be  not 
considered  for  the  place. 

if/  i*> 

Very  few  changes  are  noticed  in  the  make-up  of 
the  school  papers.  We  judge  that  every  school  thinks 
its  paper  has  reached  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  right 
they  are — most  of  them.  One  change  we  note  is  that 
the  Goodson  Gazette  is  now  the  Virginia  Guide  with 
friend  Euritt  still  guiding  its  destinies.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  enlarged  and  improved  upon  and  now  takes  first 
rank  in  every  way. 

it/  if- 

Parents  who  have  deaf  and  blind  children  at 
school  sometimes  become  unnecessarily  alarmed  if 
they  do  not  hear  from  their  child  as  often  as  they 
think  they  should.  It  is  impossible  for  the  head  of 
the  school  to  write  each  and  every  parent  regularly, 
but  he  makes  it  his  duty  to  write  when  necessity 
demands  it.  If  the  child  is  sick,  he  immediately 
notifies  the  parents  and  keeps  them  thoroughly  post¬ 
ed  with  daily  advices  until  the  child  well  again. 
This  and  other  important  matters  pertaining  to  the 
child’s  general  welfare  are  under  his  direct  supervis¬ 
ion.  The  pupils  are  required  to  write  home  every 
other  Thursday  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  school-room 
duties  for  that  day.  In  the  office  each  letter  is  check¬ 
ed  off  so  that  we  know  that  all  parents  have  been 
written  to.  In  case  of  the  younger  pupils  who  cannot 
write,  their  respective  teachers  write  for  them. 

\t>  v)/ 

The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution 
will  be  voted  upon  on  the  3rd  of  Nov.  At  the 
present  valuation  of  taxable  property  at  $150,000,000, 
the  income  will  be  for  the  schools  named  $150.000 — 
this  is  twice  the  amount  we  have  been  receiving. 
The  prospects  for  its  adoption  are  very  flattering: 

Section  Sixteen  (16).  A  special  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State 
shall  be  levied  annually  for  the  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Florida  Female  College,  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  and  the  Colored  Normal  School,  which  shall 
be  paid  in  to  the  state  treasurer  and  set  apart  by  him 
to  the  credit  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  be 
apportioned  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  said 
institutions  as  required  by  the  act  creating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  same,  known  as  Chapter  5384,  of  the  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  approved  June  5,  1905. 

\t/  vt/ 

School  opened  Oct.  1.  The  pupils  returned  the  day 
before  and  the  opening  day  was  an  auspicious  one  in 
every  way.  A  large  per  centage  of  the  expected  en¬ 
rollment  was  present  and  teachers  were  at  their  posts 
of  duty,  ready  to  welcome  their  classes  again.  To 


ress. 
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one  not  accustomed  to  witnessing  our  opening  day, 
the  happy  faces  and  hearty  hand-shakes  and  every 
one  interrogating  the  other  as  to  summer  vacation 
and  the  pleasures  of  it,  would  have  impressed 
him  as  a  “home  coming”  in  its  fullest  sense. 

That  our  pupils  are  happy  to  be  with  us  again 
and  eager  to  take  up  their  studies  no  one  can  but 
admit. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  teach¬ 
ing  force.  Misses  Teegarden  and  Thomason  have 
left  us  to  take  similar  positions  in  the  Fanwood 
school,  New  York,  and  Miss  Guthrie  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  West  Virginia  school  which  is  located  in 
Romney,  her  home  town.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  regret  that  we  see  these  young  ladies  leave  us. 
In  the  school-room  their  work  was  of  a  very  high 
order  and  outside  of  it  they  were  ever  ready  to  give 
their  time  and  attention  to  anything  that  would  go 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  school.  Their  interest  in 
the  school  was  evinced  at  all  times  by  their  great 
enthusiasm  in  all  they  undertook.  They  leave  us  with 
the  hearty  good  will  and  best  wishes  of  all  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  school. 

Fortune,  however,  was  with  us  once  again  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  to  fill  their  places  and  we  feel 
that  our  loss  has  been  fully  replaced  in  this  selection. 
Miss  Margaret  Compton,  of  West  Virginia,  Miss 
Helen  P.  James,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Beaty,  of  North  Carolina  accepted  the  vacant  posi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Beaty  was  with  us  last  year  as  foreman 
of  the  broom  shop,  besides  doing  some  literary  work. 
Literary  work  is  his  chosen  field  and  we  were  glad  to 
relieve  him  of  his  shop  duties  and  place  him  in  charge 
of  the  advanced  classes  in  the  blind  department.  To 
fill  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Beaty,  Mr.  Belton 
Baugh,  a  graudate  of  the  Georgia  .School  for  the 
Blind,  was  appointed.  Miss  Compton  has  charge  of 
the  advanced  class  in  the  deaf  department.  She  has 
just  finished  a  normal  course  at  Gallaudet  College 
and  comes  highly  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the 
college.  Miss  Compton’s  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  comes  quite  naturally  as  she  has  deaf  rela¬ 
tives.  Miss  James  has  had  a  thorough  training  at 
the  Scranton  Oral  School  under  Miss  Kate  Fish  and 
is  highly  recommended  by  that  well-known  educator 
of  the  deaf.  Miss  James  has  charge  of  the  beginners. 
These  young  ladies  have  entered  into  their  work  with 
an  earnestness  and  zeal  that  bespeaks  success  to  them 
in  the  advancement  of  their  pupils. 

With  these  few  changes  we  take  up  our  work  for 
another  session.  To  wish  that  the  success  of  last 
term  be  ours  again  would  he  wishing  a  great  deal, 
but  we  desire  that  and  more  too.  Judging  from  the 
work  accomplished  the  first  weeks  of  the  term,  it 
seems  fairly  safe  to  forecast  even  a  more  successful 
term  than  last  session. 

We  stand  sponsor  for  the  following  resolution 


which  was  adopted  unanimously  at  the  Ogden  Con¬ 
vention. 

Whereas:  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  deaf  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  erro¬ 
neous  public  opinion  as  to  the  possible  attainments 
and  accomplishments  of  the  deaf  generally,  and 

Whereas:  Such  public  misapprehension  works 
to  the  great  detriment  of  pupils,  teachers  and  super- 
intendendents  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf;  be 
it  therefore 

Restored,  that  this  Convention  now  assembled 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  and  present 
to  this  Convention  at  its  next  meeting,  for  adoption 
or  rejection,  a  statement  for  general  public  dissem¬ 
ination,  fully  describing  the  accomplishments  and 
limitations  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools. 

Declining  to  become  one  of  this  committee,  the 
president  of  the  convention  appointed  Superintend¬ 
ents  Thos.  L.  Moses,  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Deaf,  W.  N.  Burt,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  A.  W.  Jones,  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Deaf.  This  is  a  committee  of  strong, 
capable  and  conscientious  men,  not  an  extremist 
among  them,  and  we  confidently  look  for  an  unfet¬ 
tered,  unbiased  and  withal  a  conservative  statement. 

We  have  felt  for  many  years  that  the  Convention 
should  go  on  record  in  regard  to  the  present  attain¬ 
ments  and  limitations  of  our  pupils  and  thereby  re¬ 
establish  the  public  good  will  in  every  phase  of  our 
work  and  dispel  the  bane  which  the  ultra-extremists 
have  placed  upon  us  and  jaundiced  the  public  opinion. 

Sufficient  space  in  this  issue  is  wanting  for  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of 
this  resolution,  but  we  will  have  more  to  say  later  on. 

To  instance  only,  we  have  on  our  desk  two  re¬ 
markable  statements  which  have  lately  been  promi¬ 
nently  placed  before  the  public. 

From  the  Lone  Star  we  learn  that  President 
Spencer,  of  the  Ft.  Worth  public  schools,  has  come 
under  the  influence  of  oral  propogandists  and  says, 
“if  enough  deaf  and  dumb  children  can  be  found  in 
Ft.  Worth  to  justify  the  expense,  they  will  be  admitted 
to  the  public  schools  and  a  special  teacher  furnished 
them  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.”  This  is  the 
present  “day  school”  method  which  is  practically  in 
its  infancy  and  is  being  carefully  watched  for  results — 
so  far  results  are  painfully  lacking,  but  with  improved 
conditions  these  schools  may  eventually  prove  their 
merits  over  the  state  schools.  But  President  Spencer 
further  feeds  the  public  on  this  pabulum,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  contradict  the  absurdity  of  the  statement, 
“After  which  (under  instruction  of  a  special  teacher 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time)  they  will  go  into  the 
classes  with  the  other  pupils.”  Principal  Blattner,  of 
the  Texas  school,  speaking  of  this  new  departure, 
says  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lone  Star,  “We  do 
not  blame  Mr.  Spencer  for  wanting  to  put  it  in 
operation.  He  had  been  misinformed.”  Who  is  to 
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blame?  Enough  of  this. 

The  New  York  American  of  September  15th  last 
contained  the  following  in  speaking  of  an  interview 
with  Miss  Margaret  A.  Regan,  principal  of  the  day 
school,  in  which  she  says,  “In  three  years  the  more 
proficient  will  be  able  to  take  their  places  in  classes 
with  normal  children,  doing  the  same  work  they  do.” 

Who  is  to  blame?  Are  we  who  have  lived  and 
labored  all  our  lives  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  to 
sit  supinely  withholding  our  public  negation  to  these 
fallacious  statements? 

This  is  no  attack  on  the  oral  method — far  from 
it.  It  is  an  attack  upon  the  propogandists  juggling 
with  public  opinion  and  not  at  all  times  bringing  out 
all  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  handicaps  the  aver¬ 
age  deaf  child  has  to  overcome  to  get  an  education. 
Their  way  is  so  easy.  After  almost  a  hundred  years 
of  study  and  thought  and  practical  tests,  it  is  unani¬ 
mously  conceded  by  those  in  a  position  to  know,  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  task  to  educate  deaf 
children  in  any  manner,  shape,  form  or  fashion. 

We  think  our  resolution  timely. 


The  Southern  States  having  been  Rev.  Job 
Turner’s  field  of  labor,  it  is  suggested  that  at  each 
School  for  the  Deaf  there  be  one  person  to  solicit 
and  forward  contributions  to  Mr.  Bowles,  the  treas¬ 
urer,  and  to  make  the  existence  of  the  movement  for 
the  fund  generally  know  in  their  respective  States. 
I  therefore  request  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve 
on  the  "Job  Turner  Memorial  Committee.” 

Alabama — Mr.  H.  McP.  Hofsteater. 

Arkansas — Mr.  S.  W.  King. 

Florida — Mr.  A.  H.  Walker. 

Kentucky — Mr.  G.  M.  McClure. 

Louisiana — Mr.  H.  L.  Tracy. 

Maryland — Mr.  G.  H.  Benson. 

North  Carolina — Mr.  Robert  Miller. 

Mississippi — Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns. 

South  Carolina — Mr.  Laurens  Walker. 

Tennessee — Mr.  L.  A.  Palmer. 

Texas — Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner. 


West  Virginia — Messrs.  Chapin  and  Boland. 

Virgina — Mr.  S.  C.  Jones. 

The  deaf  ministers  of  the  entire  country  are 
requested  to  serve  as  honorary  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  follows: 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud,  of  St.  Louis. 

J.  W.  Michaels,  of  Little  Rock. 

O.  J.  Whildin,  of  Baltimore. 

“  D.  E.  Moylan,  of  Baltimore. 

C.  O.  Dantzler,  of  Philadelphia. 

H.  Van  Allen,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

John  Chamberlin,  of  New  York. 

A.  W.  Mann,  of  Gambier,  Ohio. 

P.  J.  Hasenstab,  of  Chicago. 

Geo.  F.  Flick,  of  Chicago. 

E.  C.  Wyand,  of  Maryland. 

A  general  appeal  is  hereby  made  to  the  deaf  in¬ 
structors  and  superintendents  of  Schools,  friends  of 
the  deaf  and  the  citizens  generally  for  contributions 
to  the  “Job  Turner  Memorial  Fund”  in  order 
that  a  creditable  marble  shaft  shall  mark  the  present 
unmarked  resting  place  of  the  beloved  Rev.  Job 
Turner.  Respectfully, 

Wm.  C.  Ritter. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  October  5th,  1908. 

—  Virginia  Guide. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  make  arrangements  for  the  regular 
monthly  teachers’  meetings  which  are  held  during  the 
school  year. 

President  Walker  read  a  set  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  which  he  asked  teachers  and  officers  to  con¬ 
form. 

President  Walker  who  was  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  last  year  received  a  unanimous  vote  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  Miss  Newell  was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  chairman  assigned  work  upon  the  School 
Herald  to  the  teachers,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  arrange  a  program  for  our  first  meeting,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  thre  weeks  ending  Oct.  24,  1908.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Alice  Scott 
Frankie  Hawley 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Mabel  Bates 
Lucy  Kilbee 
Pearl  Brown 
Bessie  Sikes 
Lula  Barfield 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 


All  are  hard  at  work,  and  the  “wagon”  is  running 
smoothly! 

An  enrollment  of  85  on  the  opening  day  against 
72  for  last  year. 

Music  at  midnight — the  tramp,  tramp  of  our 
watchman’s  feet. 

The  teachers  took  in  one  of  the  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  dances  at  South  Beach  one  week  this  month. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
accompanied  them  to  the  school  on  the  opening  day. 

An  arc  light  will  be  put  up  at  the  corner  of  San 
Marco  Avenue  and  the  street  to  our  school.  It  is  a 
much  needed  relief  as  it  is  pitch  dark  at  that  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  Genovar  the  manager  of  Genovar’s  Moving 
Picture  establishment,  in  his  usual  benevolent  way, 
gave  free  admission  to  all  our  pupils  to  moving  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  24th. 

One  of  the  lady  teachers  who  said  the  mosquitoes 
were  making  her  life  a  misery  to  her,  came  down 
stairs  one  morning  with  a  triumphant  smile,  saying 
“Well  I  think  I  have  gotten  ahead  of  the  mosquitoes 
now.”  When  asked  to  explain,  she  replied  “Uppers.” 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks  and  his  pretty  bride  are 
housekeeping  in  very  cozy  apartments  near  our  school. 
Mrs.  Hendricks  is  becoming  domesticated  quite  rapid¬ 
ly  So  far  we  have  not  heard  of  her  burning  meat 
and  so  forth,  while  she  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  a 
book. 

Evidently  the  words  “mattress”  and  “matches” 
sound  very  much  alike  to  a  certain  new  teacher,  for 
she  informed  an  older  resident  that  matches  are  made 
out  of  the  moss  that  grows  upon  the  trees  here.  Now 
we  would  like  to  know  which  part  of  the  match  is 
made  from  the  moss — the  wood  or  the  sulphur. 

New  year  is  a  long  way  off  but  any  way  Miss 
Ferguson  resolved  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  be  on 
time  to  the  breakfast  table.  The  first  morning  after 
her  resolution  she  came  to  breakfast  late  as  usual 
and  one  of  the  ladies  asked  her  if  that  was  the  new 
leaf  she  resolved  to  turn  over — to  be  late.  Her 
resolution  seems  to  resemble  our  good  cook’s  pie 
crust. 

Besides  the  two  Honor  Roll  prizes  there  will  be 
four  others.  To  the  most  gentlemanly  and  industrious 
blind  boy,  Mrs.  Emerson,  mother  of  Lucius,  will 
award  a  first  and  second.  The  same  prizes  to  the 
blind  girls  will  be  given  by  Messrs.  Beaty  and  Parks. 
Who  will  come  forward  and  offer  some  to  the  deaf 
childen?  Such  things  are  promoters  of  better  con¬ 
duct  and  diligence. 


1 

NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


Another  way  of  employment  has  been  opened  to 
the  deaf.  A  theatre  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  advertising 
for  deaf  union  stage  hands  and  scene  shifters. 

Supt.  Rogers  of  the  Kentucky  school  has  been 
granted  a  two  month’s  leave  of  absence,  on  account 
of  failing  health.  He  may  take  advantage  of  it  later. 
We  recommend  Florida  for  a  place  of  recuperation. 

The  new  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  school, 
Colonel  F.  M.  Robertson,  is  a  new  man  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  Llnited 
States  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


A  Catholic  school  for  the  deaf  has  been  opened 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  the  sisters  of  charity.  It  will 
receive  both  day  and  boarding  pupils  and  admits  free 
pupils  too  poor  to  pay  tuition.  Sister  Mary  Cecilia 
is  the  directress. 


The  deaf  of  Melbourne,  Australia  recently  gave 
a  “Village  Fair,”  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Ernest  J.  D.  Abraham,  superintendent  of  their  Adult 
Mission,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  enable 
this  mission  to  extend  its  work  by  the  addition  of 
“a  farm  and  home  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  feeble¬ 
minded  section  of  its  great  charge.”  Over  $9500 
was  raised  by  the  fair  over  expenses.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  $10,000,  and  these  with  $3500  which 
it  previously  had  makes  a  total  of  $23,000  available 
for  the  proposed  extension. 

Our  Australia  brothers  certainly  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  raising  big  sums  of  money. — Ohio  Chron¬ 
icle. 


A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Deaf 
of  Virginia  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  of 
the  late  Rev.  Job  Turner,  of  Staunton,  Virginia.  He 
was  the  first  deaf  teacher  in  Virginia,  laboring  in  the 
school  room  for  forty  years.  He  resigned  to  become 
a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  to  the 
Deaf  of  the  South,  and  for  twenty-five  years  more  he 
travelled  over  the  Southern  states  seeking  out  the 
deaf  in  city,  town,  and  hamlet  and  ministering  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  His  grave  in  the  Staunton  cemetery 
is  unmarked,  and  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  for  the 
Deaf  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  this 
kindly,  earnest,  friend  and  benefactor  by  erecting  a 
stone  to.  his  memory.  As  his  missionary  field 
embraced  all  the  Southern  States  it  has  been  decided 
to  invite  the  Deaf  of  them  to  contribute  to  the 
memorial  fund. — Kentucky  Standard. 

The  cause  is  a  worthy  one,  and  we  are  in  full 
accord  with  it. 
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OCTOBER. 

Through  the  soft  October  air, 

Nuts  and  leaves  are  falling; 

In  the  woodland  everywhere 
Boys  and  girls  are  calling. — Selected. 

Alice  was  a  little  girl.  Her  father  bought  her  a 
present.  It  was  a  pumpkin.  He  took  his  knife.  He 
cut  a  face  in  the  side  of  the  pumpkin.  Alice  put  a 
candle  inside  the  face.  She  lit  the  candle.  She  put 
the  pumpkin  on  a  chair.  Her  mother  saw  it.  She 
was  frightened.  Alice  laughed  at  her  mother. 

Mary  was  a  little  girl.  She  had  a  kind  mother. 
One  day  many  children  came  to  see  little  Mary. 
Mary’s  mother  gave  them  a  basket.  There  were 
many  things  to  eat  in  the  basket.  All  the  children 
went  to  the  woods.  They  ate  the  lunch.  It  was 
good.  They  found  many  nuts.  They  took  the  nuts 
home  with  them.  The  children  had  a  good  time. 

THE  SQUIRREL. 

A  boy  saw  a  squirrel.  The  squirrel  was  eating 
nuts.  The  squirrel  had  a  long  tail.  It  was  brown. 
There  were  stripes  on  its  back.  In  its  mouth  were 
nuts.  The  squirrel  seemed  fat.  The  boy  wanted 
the  squirrel.  The  squirrel  had  bright  eyes.  It  saw 
the  boy.  It  ran  up  a  tree.  The  boy  could  not  catch 
it.  He  was  sorry. 

Tommy  was  a  little  boy.  He  had  a  dog.  The 
dog’s  name  was  Dick.  Tommy  loved  his  dog  very 
much.  One  day  Tommy  and  Dick  were  playing.  A 
bad  boy  caught  Dick.  He  carried  him  away.  Tom¬ 
my  was  sorry.  He  cried.  One  morning  Tommy 
saw  a  dog.  The  dog  was  dirty.  He  knew  it  was 
Dick.  Tommy  washed  Dick.  He  was  glad  because 
he  found  his  dog. 

BABY’S  HUSH-A-BYES 

Rock-a-bye,  baby,  thy  cradle  is  green; 

Father’s  a  nobleman,  mother’s  a  Queen; 

And  Betty’s  a  lady,  and  wears  a  gold  ring; 

And  Johnny’s  a  drummer,  and  drums  for  the 
King. 


THE  SQUIRREL. 

How  cozy  all  the  little  squirrels  must  be, 

Deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  tall,  old  tree. — Selected 

THE  THISTLE. 

The  thistle  seeds  were  ripe  and  dry; 

One  bright  October  day; 

The  playful  wind  came  frisking  by 
And  blew  them  all  away. — Selected. 

RIDDLES. 

As  round  as  an  apple,  as  deep  as  a  cup, 

All  the  king’s  horses  can’t  pull  it  up. 

Little  Nancy  Endicoat  in  a  white  petticoat. 

The  longer  she  stands,  the  shorter  she  grows. 

Higher  than  a  house,  higher  than  a  tree 

Whatever,  oh,  whatever  can  that  be? 

Sarah  went  for  a  walk.  She  saw  many  things. 
She  saw  many  pretty  flowers.  They  were  white 
and  yellow.  Sarah  thought  they  were  stars.  She 
carried  some  to  her  mother.  Her  mother  told  her 
they  were  not  stars.  They  were  daisies.  Everyday 
Sarah  would  carry  some  daisies  home  to  her  mother. 
Her  mother  put  them  in  a  vase.  There  was  water 
in  the  vase.  The  flowers  did  not  die  for  a  long  time. 
Sarah  loved  the  daisies  very  much. 

Robert  was  a  little  boy.  He  was  ten  years  old. 
He  had  two  sisters.  Fannie  was  the  name  of  one. 
Bess  was  the  name  of  the  other.  Fannie  said  to  her 
mother,  “I  love  you.”  Her  mother  worked  hard. 
Fannie  played  with  her  teddy  bear.  Bess  said  to 
her  mother,  ‘‘I  love  you,  mother  dear.”  Her  mother 
washed  the  dishes.  Bess  sat  in  the  swing.  Robert 
said  “Mother,  I  love  you  very  much.”  He  chopped 
the  wood.  He  brought  in  the  water.  He  set  the 
table  for  dinner.  Which  one  loved  the  mother  the 
most? 

FEATHERS. 

Thistle  tufts  and  goldenrod, 

Seed  from  out  the  milkweed  pod. 

Each  one  like  a  dainty  feather — 

Softly  fly  around  together. — Selected. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

Take  up  the  child’s  burden. 

All  seemed  glad  to  return  and  resume  their 
studies. 

“He  who  saves  his  country,  saves  all  things, 
and  all  things  saved  bless  him.” 

School  opened  with  a  good  attendance.  Two 
new  pupils  are  in  the  deaf  department. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  “I  will  study  and  get 
ready  and  maybe  my  chance  will  come.”  His  chance 
came.  So  will  yours. 


Oct.  12th  marked  the  416th  Anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
Students  in  history  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
and  bring  out  something  interesting  concerning  this 
brave  man  and  the  country  he  discovered. 

Frederick  J  Haskin  writing  of  this  416  annivers¬ 
ary  said,  “By  that  act  the  great  navigator  multipli¬ 
ed  the  world  by  two.  He  opened  up  a  new  and 
wonderful  era  in  history  and  gave  to  the  civilized 
world  the  beginning  of  an  object  lesson  in  discovery, 
settlement  .colonization,  self-government  and  gener¬ 
al  progress  such  as  it  had  never  known  before,  such 
as  it  shall  never  see  again. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  about  Colmbus’ 
career  is  that  he  never  knew  he  had  discovered  a  new 
world.  Another  pathetic  fact  is  that  the  continent  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus  was  not  named  for  him.  Not 
even,  San  Salvador  retains  the  name  he  gave  it.” 

FOR  YOUR  MOTHER’S  SAKE. 

“Young  man,  why  don’t  you  be  decent?  Why 
not  grow  to  manhood  with  honor  and  credit  instead 
of  a  stain  upon  your  character?  It  is  just  as  easy. 
It  is  always  easier  to  be  a  man  than  to  be  a  rowdy. 
Cigarettes  and  gambling  and  whiskey  ha,Te  had  many 
wrestles  with  boys  long  before  you  came  on  the  scene 
and  they  have  never  thrown  them.  Don’t  get  the 
idea  in  your  head  that  you  can  turn  the  trick.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  be  decent  for  yourself  be  decent  for 
others.  There  is  one  heart  whose  sorrows  should 
appeal  to  you.  There  is  one  who  has  faced  every¬ 
thing  at  your  sake;  one  who  has  to  bear  the  cross 
for  your  foolishness.  You  don’t  want  your  trail 
through  this  world  stained  with  a  mother’s  tears. 
The  one  who  turns  a  brazen  face  to  a  mother’s  grief 
never  gets  very  far  on  the  road  to  happiness.  When 
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he  gets  a  little  older  you  will  find  his  name  on  the 
police  docket  of  various  cities,  a  little  later  the  dark 
shadows  of  stone  walls  loom  up  across  his  pathway. 
Without  honor,  home  or  friends.  ‘Tis  a  sad  picture 
but  it  is  painted  everywhere  in  the  various  towns  of 
this  broad  land.  The  pathway  of  the  trangressor  is 
one  of  rocks  and  thorns.  Be  decent.  It  always  pays 
dividends.” 


A  VERY  ABLE  AND  TIMELY  ADDRESS. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  said  in  an  address  to  the  Freshmen,  “On  a 
little  card,  five  by  eight  inches,  every  grade  you  get 
is  recorded.  Four  or  eight  years  hence,  when  you 
are  looking  for  business  or  professional  openings, 
that  record  will,  to  some  extent,  determine  your 
start  in  life.  But  you  are  making  a  more  permanent 
record  than  that  upon  the  card;  you  are  writing  in 
the  nerve  cells  and  films  of  your  brain  habits  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  thoroughness,  order,  power,  or  their  oppo¬ 
sites;  and  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  hence  that 
record  will  make  or  mar  your  success  in  whatever 
you  undertake. 

Make  up  your  minds,  then  to  take  a  rank  of  A  in 
some  subject,  at  least.  B  in  pretty  nearly  every 
thing  and  nothing  lower  than  C  in  anything.  If 
you  ask  why  I  place  such  stress  upon  these  letters 
let  me  tell  you  what  they  mean. 

A  means  that  you  have  grasped  a  subject; 
thought  about  it,  reacted  upon  it;  made  it  your  own; 
so  that  you  can  give  it  out  again  with  the  stamp  of 
your  individual  insight  upon  it. 

B  means  that  you  have  taken  it  in  and  can  give 
it  out  again  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  came  to 
you.  In  details,  what  you  say  and  write  sounds  like 
what  the  A  man  says  and  writes;  but  the  words  come 
from  the  book  or  the  teacher,  not  from  you.  No  B 
man  can  ever  make  a  scholar;  he  will  be  a  receiver 
rather  than  a  giver,  a  creature  rather  than  a  creator, 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

C  means  the  same  as  B,  only  that  your  second 
hand  information  is  partial  and  fragmentary,  rather 
than  complete. 

D  means  that  you  have  been  exposed  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  often  enough  and  long  enough  to  leave  on  the 
plate  of  your  memory  a  few  faint  traces  which  the 
charity  of  the  examiner  is  able  to  identify.  Poor  and 
pitiful  as  such  an  exhibition  is,  we  allow  a  limited 
number  of  D’s  to  count  toward  a  degree. 

E  means  total  failure.  Two  E’s  bring  a  letter 
to  your  parents  stating  that  if  the  College  were  to 
allow  you  to  remain  longer  under  the  impression 
that  you.  are  getting  an  education,  it  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretenses. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  not  try  to  cheat  in  exami¬ 
nations  or  written  work.  If  you  succeed,  you  write 
fraud,  fraud,  fraud  all  over  your  diploma;  and  if  you 
get  caught  there  will  be  no  diploma  for  you.” 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  shouldnotbe  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  ail  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Anv  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  triends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bav  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT, 


WHOLESALE, 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

finest  Qua/iti/  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


RETAIL. 


$l.  Augustine  grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  &ROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty  Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 


FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 


King  Street.  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


Sfialcert/  of  Cleanliness 
Sf  f/jalcery  of  Quality 
yl  &afery  of  tPrice 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbeis’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Ponce  de  Loeon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE.  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service* 


Prices  reasonable* 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS  WITH  GOD. 


The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  (  hem  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  winds  at  play; 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 
The  rustling  of  the  trees. 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
The  humming  of  the  bees. 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  might  happen 
I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay; 

Among  the  husking  of  the  corn. 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Miss  Lucille  Ferguson . 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  October. 


HIS  evening  as  we  are  met  together  for 
mutual  help  and  encouragement,  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  most  ordinary  concerns  of  our 
daily  works,  of  those  problems  which  present 
themselves  constantly  to  teachers  of  all 
grades  and  in  all  branches  of  the  profess¬ 
ion,  and  upon  the  solution  of  which  their  success 
depends.  How  can  we  make  the  school-room  pleas¬ 
ant,  infusing  life  and  interest  into  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  dull  and  monotonous?  How  can  we 
get  our  pupils  to  do  their  best  work  day  by  day? 
How  can  we  fit  them  to  make  the  most  of  life?  I 
cannot  claim  to  answer  these  questions  fully  nor 
satisfactorily.  If  I  could  my  own  teaching  would 
be  far  beyond  what  it  is.  But  it  may  be  that  these 
suggestions  drawn  from  my  own  experience  will  help 
some  one  in  the  months  which  are  before  us. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  school  room  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  She  should  not  only 
be  able  to  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  pupils; 
but  should  possess  that  personal  magnetism  which 
will  draw  out  all  that  is  best  in  them  in  thought  and 
feeling.  Sympathy  is  the  "Open  Sesame’’  to  the 
child’s  nature.  Know  him  and  love  him,  and  he  will 
grow  and  expand  as  the  bud  does  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine. 

When  the  child  comes  in  the  school-room  for  the 
first  time  curiosity  impels  him  to  look  about  in  order 
to  take  in  his  strange  surroundings.  The  tactful 
teacher  will  seize  upon  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
novelty  of  his  position,  and  direct  it  into  useful 
channels.  In  our  special  work  we  have  our  special 
problems.  It  is  easy  to  interest  a  deaf  child  or  a 
normal  child  in  the  beginning.  A  gay  picture  is 
shown  and  the  little  one’s  interest  is  at  once  aroused 


or  the  glories  of  the  chart  or  of  a  new  book  awakes 
an  ardent  desire  to  know  what  it  is  all  about.  But 
the  blind  child’s  book  does  not  appeal  to  him.  The 
difficulty  of  learning  to  read  it  confronts  him  at  the 
outset.  His  interest  must  be  created  by  the  teacher. 
She  must  appeal  to  something  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  him.  His  heart  is  soft  with  memories  of  the 
recent  parting  with  the  loved  ones  at  home.  For 
their  sakes  he  is  willing  to  encounter  difficulty  and 
to  overcome  it.  Then,  too,  the  desire  to  please  his 
teacher  is  an  incentive. 

Children  need  constant  encouragement.  Little 
John  is  not  doing  well  in  some  particular  branch. 
Instead  of  blind  faultfinding  enquire  the  reason.  He 
will  tell  you  that  he  does  not  like  geography  or 
arithmetic.  Why?  There  is  something  he  does  not 
understand,  some  difficulty  he  has  not  overcome. 
Help  him  prepare  his  lesson  two  or  three  times  giv¬ 
ing  him  your  sympathy  and  personal  attention.  Soon 
you  will  find  that  his  dislike  for  that  study  has 
vanished,  and  he  goes  to  work  at  it  with  an  interest 
he  has  never  before  felt. 

Show  the  child  that  he  can  do  something  of 
which  he  did  not  consider  himself  capable.  Occasion¬ 
ally  give  work  beyond  the  grade  of  that  the  class  is 
doing,  telling  the  children  that  it  is  very  difficult  and 
you  hardly  think  they  can  accomplish  the  task  as¬ 
signed.  This  often  acts  as  a  powerful  mental  stimu¬ 
lant. 

Let  us  have  variety  in  our  exercises.  Our  pupils 
tire  of  the  same  routine  day  after  day,  cease  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts.  If  when  we  come  from  the 
school-room  with  that  feeling  of  discouragement  all 
teachers  have  at  times,  we  think  up  something  new 
for  the  next  day’s  program,  we  always  get  better 
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results  on  the  morrow. 

We  must  have  concentration.  If  an  idea  be  re¬ 
peatedly  presented,  the  thought  will  be  focused 
upon  it  until  the  attention  is  drawn  off  by  something 
else.  We  cannot  have  good  work  if  the  children’s 
thoughts  are  constantly  distracted.  The  office  of 
discipline  is  to  secure  concentration.  If  the  atten¬ 
tion  be  turned  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  mental 
processes  quickened  by  the  pleasure  of  activity,  the 
stream  of  thought  will  flow  on  clear  and  bright, 
sweeping  away  the  debris  that  has  clogged  its  course, 
and  gathering  momentum  as  it  goes. 

Place  the  child’s  mind  in  such  an  attitude  that  he 
will  naturally  think  the  thought  you  wish  him  to 
think.  Link  the  idea  you  would  present  to  something 
already  in  the  child’s  mind.  Call  up  odd  images. 
Appeal  to  his  imagination,  to  his  sense  of  humor. 
Startle  him.  Wake  him  up. 

Require  effort.  The  mind  grows  by  effort.  If 
a  thought  is  struggling  for  expression  in  a  child’s 
mind  let  him  express  it  ever  so  feebly,  and  the  idea 
will  become  clearer. 

Many  blind  children  are  peculiarly  slothful.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  missed  mach 
of  the  healthful  play  of  childhood  and  are  underde¬ 
veloped  physically,  and  partly  because  they  have 
been  rendered  helpless  at  home,  by  never  being 
required  to  perform  the  slightest  service  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Reference  work  gives  food  for  thought,  affords 
employment  for  the  bright  child  who  is  ahead  of  his 
class  and  by  compelling  effort  strengthens  the  will. 
It  is  said  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  from 
our  schools  today,  do  not  equal  as  thinkers  the 
graduates  of  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  possibly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  path  of  learning  is  now  made  so 
easy  by  our  modern  system  of  education  that  the 
pupils  in  our  school  are  not  forced  to  make  so  great 
an  effort  as  the  children  of  a  generation  earlier. 

Require  clearness  of  thought.  Let  your  motto 
be  one  thing'at  a  time.  The  mind  once  confused 
has  a  tendency  to  be  confused  at  the  same  point 
again.  For  instance,  when  a  doubt  is  raised  about 
the  spelling  of  a  word,  though  we  have  always  written 
it  with  confidence  we  never  feel  sure  of  it  again. 
When  the  child  becomes  confused  it  is  often  wise  to 
leave  the  subject  and  return  to  it  when  he  has  forgot¬ 
ten  his  difficulty. 

Mathematics  hold  the  first  place  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  thought  studies.  Grammar  in  teaching  the 
logic  of  language,  teaches  logical  habits  of  thought. 
Latin  is  of  value  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  a 
greater  degree.  A  spelling  lesson  may  be  made 
doubly  valuable  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  group  the 
words  alphabetically,  according  to  meaning,  and 
according  to  orthographical  principles. 

Drills  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  which  the  teacher 


gives  the  example  once  and  refuses  to  repeat  it 
teach  quickness  of  thought.  Certain  games  also  are 
useful  for  this  purpose.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  think  quickly  and  clearly  under  excitement. 

But  in  training  the  powers  of  thought,  we  do  not 
do  our  full  duty.  We  should  aim  to  develop  in  our 
pupils  their  highest  capacity  for  enjoyment.  The 
imagination  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful  should  be 
carefully  cultivated.  This  is  in  an  especial  manner 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  the  blind,  as  the  blind 
child’s  means  of  enjoyment  are  limited  and  through¬ 
out  life  he  must  depend  largely  on  his  own  resources 
for  entertainment.  As  his  access  to  books,  even 
now  that  we  have  free  circulating  libraries  for  the 
blind,  is  restricted,  his  mind  should  be  stored  with 
useful  facts,  with  poetry,  and  with  the  gems  of  prose 
literature.  His  memory  should  be  trained,  so  that 
he  can  store  away  in  his  mind  for  future  use  that 
which  others  would  easily  find  in  a  book  of  reference. 

With  a  mind  well  stored,  and  a  soul  prepared  to 
gather  all  the  brightness  from  his  daily  path,  the  blind 
man  will  experience  the  highest  pleasures  of  life. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  soul,  shut  out  from  one 
joy,  instantly  seizes  upon  another.  Nothing  is  really 
essential,  but  the  soul  itself,  and  God.  If  God  had 
seen  fit  to  create  but  one  soul,  and  to  endow  it  with 
the  power  to  think  and  to  express  thought,  the 
destiny  of  that  soul  would  have  been  one  of  complete 
happiness. 

God’s  joy  is  the  joy  of  thought.  The  universe 
is  but  the  thought  of  God  and  its  expression.  And 
we  who  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  share  this 
divine  joy.  Thought  is  growth,  growth  is  life,  and 
life  is  joy 

And  now  as  to  results:  If  we  are  earnest  and 
painstaking,  if  we  do  our  duty  day  by  day,  under  the 
eye  of  God,  if  we  are  properly  prepared  for  our  work, 
and  display  a  fair  amount  of  wisdom  and  common 
sense,  we  cannot  fail.  As  the  constant  dripping  of 
the  water  in  our  lime  stone  caves  builds  up  those 
beautiful  formations,  which  are  the  wonder  of  behold¬ 
ers,  so  the  child’s  heart  and  mind,  receiving  new 
impressions  day  by  day,  slowly  and  gradually  grow 
in  the  accomplishment  of  our  ideal. 

The  teacher  of  the  old  school  who  showed  his 
pupil  the  way  out  of  every  difficulty  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  generating  an  attitude  of  mind  greatly 
militating  against  success  in  life.  The  modern 
instructor,  however,  induces  his  pupil  to  solve  his 
difficulties  himself;  believes  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
preparing  him  to  meet  the  diffiulties  which,  when  he 
goes  into  the  world,  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  him 
through;  and  finds  confirmation  for  this  belief  in  the 
fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  successful 
men  are  selfmade. — Herbert  Spencer. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
Saturday  evening  October  24th  was  called  to  order 
by  Herman  Morris.  The  secretary  called  the  roll  and 
all  the  members  were  present,  except  Oswaldo  Cano, 
and  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and 
they  were  accepted.  An  essay,  “The  Life  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,”  was  given  by  Frankie  Hawley. 

Alice  Scott  beautifully  signed,  “The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus.” 

Minnie  Clemons,  Lalla  Wilson,  and  Raymond 
Rou  gave  nice  stories. 

A  declamation,  “Telling  the  Bees,”  was  nicely 
signed  by  Grace  Hudson. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  a  nice  and  thrilling  story, 
“A  Haunted  House.” 

Mary  Fraser  gave  her  critic's  report. 

Business  was  in  order.  Frankie  Hawley  moved 
that  we  have  an  open  debate  at  the  next  meeting  and 
it  was  carried.  Alice  Scott  and  Frankie  Hawley 
were  elected  champions  and  then  they  chose  their 
supporters.  The  society  then  adjourned. 


The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  in  the 
chapel  at  the  usual  hour  on  November  7th,  with 
President  Herman  Morris  in  the  chair.  The  secretary 
called  the  roll  and  all  were  present,  and  then  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  they  were  adopted. 

Roxie  Jordan  finely  declaimed,  “Maud  Muller.” 

Resolved,  That  Electricity  is  More  Useful  Than 
Steam,  was  the  debate  and  was  an  open  one.  Nine 
members  were  on  each  side.  The  judges,  Miss 
Compton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative  side. 

Raymond  Rou  gave  his  critic’s  report. 

The  programe  for  the  next  meeting  was  read 
and  then  the  society  adjourned. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  in  the  chapel 
at  6:30  o’clock,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  14th,  with 
Lucius  Emerson  in  the  chair.  The  roll  was  called, 
and  the  minutes  were  read  and  adopted. 

This  being  the  evening  for  a  debate,  judges  were 
appointed  as  follows:  Miss  Newell,  Miss  James,  and 
Mr.  Beaty.  The  subject,  which  was,  “Resolved,  That 
the  Hope  of  Reward  has  more  Influence  over  Man 
than  the  Fear  of  Punishment,”  was  then  read  and  the 
debate  proceeded. 

No  report  from  the  critic  could  be  given,  as  he 
was  absent.  The  judges  then  rendered  their  decision 


in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side.  The  president  ap¬ 
pointed  Pearl  Brown  and  Ola  Dicks  champions  of  the 
next  debate.  The  secretary  read  the  program  for  the 
next  meeting. 

After  the  monitor’s  report,  the  society  adjourned 
by  order  of  the  president. 

Lula  Barfield,  Sec’y. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
met  in  the  chapel  at  half  past  six  o’clock  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  November  8th,  1908. 

The  opening  prayer  was  signed  by  Lily  Holland, 
and  then  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  and  they  were  adopted. 

Grace  Hudson  and  Minnie  Clemons  signed  “Come 
Thou  Long-Expected  Jesus.” 

The  leader’s  talk  was  made  by  Frankie  Hawley 
and  the  topic  was  “Every  Endeavorer  a  Missionary.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  read  from  the 
Christian  Endeavor  paper  by  some  of  the  members. 

Alice  Scott  and  Herman  Morris  gave  the  children 
Bible  stories. 

Ben  Lorenz  and  Leon  Morris  gave  in  signs  the 
closing  hymn,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.” 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read, 
and  then  Lalla  Wilson  closed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer. 

Alice  Scott  opened  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  Sunday  evening,  November  15th 
with  a  prayer. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  and  then  Raymond  Rou  and  Charlie  Manire  sign¬ 
ed,  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  after  which  George 
Hay  talked  on  “The  Temperance  Army.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  illustrating  the  topic 
were  given  by  some  of  the  members. 

Alice  Scott  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  gave  the  child¬ 
ren  Bible  stories. 

“I  need  Thee  Every  Hour,”  was  beautifully 
signed  by  Anita  Morris  and  Sarah  Johnson. 

Messrs.  Walker,  Pope,  Hendricks  and  Raymond 
Rou  gave  us  talks. 

The  treasurer  collected  fifty-five  cents.  The 
program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read,  after  which 
Amalia  Lorenz  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  November  8th,  and  was  opened  with  a  hymn. 
Afterward  followed  a  prayer  by  the  leader.  The 
minutes  were  read  and  the  roll  called. 

We  then  sang  another  hymn.  The  leader  gave 
an  entertaining  talk  on  the  subject.  Stories  were  giv¬ 
en  by  the  boys.  Miss  Ferguson  read  the  Bible  selec¬ 
tion.  We  then  sang  the  closing  hymn  and  said  the 
benediction.  Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Winter  is  upon  us,  and  everyone  is  preparing 
for  the  season. 

Ask  Miss  Ferguson  about  the  fish  she  caught  at 
Summer  Haven. 

Mr.  Parks  is  now  getting  quite  a  good  deal  of 
piano-tuning  to  do. 

Ida  Fussel  is  still  missing  from  among  us. 
Her  sickness  must  be  quite  protracted. 

Mr.  Parks  promises  that  the  singing  class  will 
offer  a  short  cantata  some  time  during  the  winter. 

Bessie  Sikes  has  learned  how  to  take  defeat. 
She  did  not  cry  this  time  because  her  side  did  not 
win  in  the  debate. 

A  week  or  so  ago,  Mr.  Parks  invited  Lula 
Barfield,  Mabel  Bates,  and  Pearl  Brown  over  to 
spend  Sunday  afternoon  with  him. 

Bessie  Sikes  reports  a  very  pleasant  time  in 
Jacksonville.  She  went  over  during  the  carnival  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  with  her  sister. 

The  class  in  General  History  has  just  completed 
the  study  of  Greece.  In  the  test  examination  which 
was  given  them,  Lula  Barfield  came  out  first. 

The  boys  are  now  learning  a  popular  quartet, 
‘‘Afraid  to  Come  Home  in  the  Dark.”  They  will 
render  this  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lyceum. 

A  number  of  the  blind  children  are  attending 
church  this  term.  Miss  Ferguson,  Mr.  Parks,  and 
Mr.  Beaty  have  offered  to  take  them  whenever  it  is 
practicable. 

On  November  the  fifteenth  Lucius  Emerson 
accompanied  Miss  Compton  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  Wille  Barrow  went  with  Miss  Newell  to 
the  Methodist  church. 

Lula  Barfield,  while  washing  dishes  several  days 
ago,  asked  the  new  cook  her  name.  The  woman, 
supposing  all  about  her  to  be  deaf,  shouted  in  Lula’s 
ear,  “Dinah  English!” 

Little  Mittie  Lowe  has  recently  added  her  name 
to  our  roll.  She  is  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  about 
fifty  per  cent  vision,  and  has  had  some  training  in 
one  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  little  matter  of  the  electric  light  that  has 
just  been  placed  over  our  corner,  Miss  Ferguson  is 
the  lone  lamenter.  She  contends  that  the  light  will 
spoil  her  pleasant  moon-light  strolls. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  kindly  invited  the  lady  teachers  to 
take  tea  with  her  on  the  evening  of  November  19 


and  accompany  her  to  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stout  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gleason. 

Pearl  Brown  is  philosophical  rather  than  technic¬ 
al  when  she  classifies  BOY  as  an  abstract  noun;  and 
Lula  Barfield  is  a  physicist  than  cook  when  she  an- 
nouuced  that  eggs  float,  for  they  do  at  time. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  we  expect 
to  have  with  us  Rev.  James  H.  Martin,  pastor  of  the 
Grace  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Martin  will  probably  bring 
his  family  and  a  few  friends.  He  promises  to 
contribute  in  some  way  to  the  program. 

President  Walker  recently  had  along  letter  from 
Clara  Holloway,  an  ex-pupil  of  this  department. 
Clara,  though  totally  blind,  writes  a  neat  hand;  and 
Mr.  Walker  stated  in  his  remarks  at  the  last  teachers’ 
meeting  that  her  letter  compared  not  unfavorably  with 
those  of  any  blind  person  that  he  had  yet  seen,  Helen 
Keller  not  excepted. 

Recently,  “The  King’s  Daughters”  presented 
Gospels  in  New  York  Point  to  nine  of  the  children  as 
individual  presents.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  Bibles 
or  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  others  can  read  the  ink 
print  fairly  well.  A  more  desirable  or  a  more  bene¬ 
ficial  gift  could  hardly  have  been  selected.  In  behalf 
or  the  recipients,  we  wish  to  thank  “The  King’s 
Daughters”  for  their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness. 

The  new  classes  that  were  organized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  term  are  doing  fairly  good  work  thus  far. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  those  that  have  won 
head  marks  in  the  advanced  spelling  class:  Bessie 
Sikes,  Pearl  Brown,  Lucy  Kilbee,  Ola  Dicks,  Lucy 
Kilbee  (again),  and  Mabel  Bates.  These  head  marks 
mean  something,  for  the  book  (Westlake’s  Three 
Thousand  Practical  Words)  is  a  hard  one.  Mabel 
Bates  deserves  special  mention  as  not  having  yet 
missed.  Tne  beginners’  Latin  class  is  now  wrestling 
with  sum,  esse,  fui. 

O.i  Saturday  evening,  October  the  thirty-first,  as 
the  pupils  in  our  department  were  gathered  in  the 
regular  meeting  of  The.  Florida  School  Lyceum,  the 
lights  were  mysteriously  extinguished  and  as  myster¬ 
iously  relighted,  when  a  tall  gaunt  specter,  clad  in 
dazzling  white,  from  head  to  foot,  greeted  our  eyes; 
and  after  various  wild  gesticulations  disappeard  just 
as  the  room  was  again  left  in  total  darkness.  When 
the  lights  came  on  again  there  was  the  spirit  once  more, 
contracting  and  expanding  its  head  in  a  way  not  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  most  horrible  monster  of  olden  times. 
Its  head  at  one  moment  looked  scarcely  larger  than  a 
broom  handle  and  at  another  as  big  around  as  a 
barrel.  When  it  finally  disappeared,  Mr.  W^alker 
entered  the  room  and  told  us  we  might  adjourn  to 
Miss  James’  school-room  where  we  could  spend  two 
hours  in  games  and  reassuring  conversation  after 
our  fright.  The  hallowe’en  party  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all. 
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Two  Sundays  ago  the  girls  walked  to  Ponce  de 
Leon  Spring. 

The  garden  is  growing.  We  will  soon  have 
fresh  vegetables. 

Wolfried  Johnson  received  a  pair  of  nice  shoes 
from  home  not  long  ago. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  went  to 
the  carnival  at  Jacksonville. 

Election  night  Mr.  Boggs  and  the  boys  went  to 
the  city  to  watch  the  returns. 

Charlie  Manire’s  mother  will  give  him  a  new 
watch  soon.  He  is  very  glad. 

Last  Sunday  all  of  the  girls  went  to  Burton’s 
Island.  They  had  a  fine  time. 

The  girls  and  boys  went  to  a  moving-picture 
show  Saturday,  the  fourteenth. 

The  girls  have  begun  to  play  basket-ball. 
Miss  Compton  plays  with  them. 

Robert  Anderson  lost  his  trunk  when  he  came  to 
school  and  it  has  never  been  found. 

Nettalien  Vanderpoel  and  Alice  Rogers  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  will  visit  us  on  Thanksgiving. 

Last  week  the  Holland  children  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  their  baby  sister,  Helen. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  being  made  happy  by 
the  promise  of  Thanksgiving  boxes  from  home. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  here  have  organized 
a  “Golden  Rule  Club.”  Herman  Morris  is  President. 

We  have  an  one  hundred  candle  power  light 
placed  at  the  corner  of  Genoply  Ave.  and  San  Marco 
Ave. 

Amalia  and  Ban  Lorenz  got  two  boxes  of 
oranges  from  home.  They  gave  all  of  us  some  of 
them. 

Frankie  Hawley  went  to  a  wedding  Monday 
morning,  November  the  ninth.  A  friend  of  hers  was 
married. 

Mr.  Walker  bought  a  new  cow  last  month.  It 
died  a  week  or  two  ago.  We  had  four  cows,  but  now 
we  have  only  three. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  a  nice  sermon  last  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  His  text  was  “For  Many  Are  Called 
But  Few  Are  Chosen.” 

Tom  Anderson  fell  from  the  horizontal  bar  and 
broke  his  arm.  He  was  out  of  school  several  days. 
The  school  physician,  Dr.  Webb,  set  it  and  he  is  all 
right  again. 


Some  of  the  boys  visited  the  Alligator  Farm 
Sunday,  but  they  did  not  see  any  alligators.  They 
have  been  moved  to  South  Beach. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  had  a  debate.  The 
subject  was  “Resolved:  That  Electricity  Is  More 
Useful  Than  Steam.”  Electricity  won. 

Miss  James  and  Miss  Compton  went  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  to  the  carnival  last  Saturday.  They  saw 
Charlie  Manire’s  sister  Mary  while  there. 

Lilah  Walker’s  birthday  was  October  the  31st. 
She  had  a  party  in  the  front  yard.  She  invited  some 
of  the  small  girls.  They  had  a  good  time. 

Last  Saturday  morning  Miss  Compton  took  four 
girls  “crabbing.”  They  caught  twenty-five.  While 
Mrs.  Hendricks  was  “crabbing,”  her  hat  was  blown 
into  the  water. 

We  hear  that  perhaps  the  new  opera  house  will 
be  finished  about  the  first  of  Januray.  We  hope  it 
will  be  finished  before  May  so  we  can  have  our  com¬ 
mencement  in  it. 

Lula  Barfield  and  Alice  Scott  were  admitted  as 
members  to  the  King’s  Daughter’s  Society  in  the 
city.  They  will  attend  their  meetings  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  each  month. 

The  teachers  tell  us  that  the  boy  and  girl  who 
get  the  best  record  in  punctuality,  neatness  and 
deportment  from  October  to  May  in  the  school-room 
only,  will  each  get  a  prize. 

Two  Sundays  ago  Mr.  A.  W.  Pope  visited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hendricks.  He  has  secured  a  job  in  the  city 
and  has  got  a  permanent  position.  His  family  will 
move  to  St.  Augustine  soon. 

Alice  Scott’s  father  is  coming  to  see  her  on  the 
14th  of  December  and  then  he  will  go  on  to  Miami 
to  attend  the  Methodist  Conference.  He  hopes  that 
he  will  be  transferred  to  another  place  this  year. 

Mrs.  I.  O.  Davis,  a  former  pupil  of  this  school, 
living  in  Ansley,  La.,  is  coming  to  Florida  to  see 
her  people  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  hope  she  will 
come  to  see  us  before  she  goes  back  to  Louisiana. 

Hallowe’en,  the  deaf  children  had  a  party  in  the 
chapel.  Amalia  Lorenz  won  the  prize  in  the  “Ghost 
Walk.”  George  Hay  and  Roxie  Jordan  drew  for  the 
other  prize.  It  was  for  the  “Memory  Contest.” 
Roxie  Jordan  won. 

Last  week  our  friend,  Mr.  H.  B.  Dale,  sent  us 
a  large  40  pound  sea  bass  and  we  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  He  asked  the  United  States  Government  to 
let  him  stay  at  Summer  Haven  for  six  months  to 
recuperate,  but  they  would  not,  and  only  granted  him 
a  two  months’  vacation.  He  went  there  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  health.  He  will  return  the  last  of  this 
month.  He  holds  a  position  in  the  post  office. 
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To  succeed  you  must  believe  in  yourself. 

Ignorance  is  expensive  and  knowledge  costs 
money. 

idleness  in  the  school-room  amounts  to  almost 
a  crime. 

Teachers  with  ingrowing  trouble  usually  blame 
every  one  else  but  themselves. 

It  is  the  approval  of  those  around  you  and  those 
in  authority  you  must  seek.  With  this  approval  you 
win. 

Some  one  lately  remarked  that  it  was  wonderful 
how  some  superintendents  keep  out  of  their  school 
papers. 

Take  a  smile  and  a  determination  into  the 
school-room  with  you  every  morning — it  counts  and 
makes  your  work  easier. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  enlarge  our  paper 
so  we  could  provide  space  for  some  of  the  editorial 
clippings  we  have  accumulated. 

The  constitutional  amendment  voted  upon  at  the 
recent  election  to  provide  a  one  mill  tax  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  University,  College  for  Woman,  and  this 
school  was  lost  by  less  than  five  hundred  votes. 

\t/  it- 

Two  young  men,  graduates  of  the  school,  have 
recently  secured  work  at  the  Record  Company  in  the 
city  as  linotype  operators.  We  want  to  see  the  man 
who  several  years  ago  said  that  deafness  was  a  bar 
to  success  in  operating  a  linotype. 

vt/  vt/ 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  outlines 
of  the  Course  of  Study  of  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Deaf,  which  was  prepared  by  our  friend,  A. 
Webster  Dobyns,  principal  of  the  school.  Webster 


is  thorough  in  all  he  undertakes  and  his  course  of 
study  reflects  credit  upon  the  author  and  ought  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  school  as  an  aid  to  better  sys¬ 
tematic  work. 

\t/  vt/ 

We  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Herald  mentioning  that  Mr.  Beaty  and  Miss  Ferguson 
have  charge  of  the  page  devoted  to  the  blind  depart¬ 
ment;  Miss  James  has  charge  of  the  little  folks’  page; 
Mr.  Hendricks  looks  after  “News  From  Other 
Schools,’  “General  Locals”  and  the  “Society”  page; 
and  Miss  Compton’s  duty  is  to  arrange  the  deaf  pupils’ 
locals. 

v!/  vt/ 

The  Alabama  Messenger  says  that  deaf  workmen 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  steady,  industrious  and  competent. 
These  good  qualities  are  attributed  to  the  good  and 
thorough  training  the  deaf  receive  at  school.  The 
most  successful  deaf  workmen  are  those  who  stay  in 
school  till  they  complete  the  course  of  study.  They 
are  brighter  and  more  polished  than  those  who  leave 
school  before  having  finished.  Parents  of  the  deaf 
ought  to  let  their  children  remain  at  school  till  they 
complete  the  work,  even  if  they  have  to  undergo 
some  trials  and  hardships  to  do  so.  The  future  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  of  the  child  ought  to  be  placed 
above  present  needs. 

\(>  vt / 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  some  resolutions 
offered  by  the  writer  at  the  Ogden  Convention  which 
were  adopted  by  that  body.  We  further  indulged  in 
some  comment  as  to  the  necessity  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Standard  views  the  matter  in  the  same 
light  we  do.  In  approving  the  resolutions  he  says, 
We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Convention  place  it¬ 
self  upon  record  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  scandal  the 
way  some  excellent  people  connected  with  the  work 
stretch  the  truth  in  order  to  score  a  point  for  their 
method.  It  is  not  honest  to  hold  up  the  attainments 
of  a  gifted  few,  working  under  favorable  conditions, 
as  the  standard  by  which  the  work  of  the  average 
deaf  child  should  be  judged.  It  is  unjust  to  the  pupil 
who,  without  special  gift  of  intellect,  attains  by  hard 
study  a  fair  education,  to  have  his  attainments  dis¬ 
credited  by  being  measured  by  such  an  exaggerated 
standard.  It  is  unjust  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
teachers  to  have  the  public  educated  to  expect  the 
impossible  of  them.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  hon¬ 
est  teachers  by  all  methods  to  have  these  educational 
quacks  suppressed  and  one  way  to  do  it  would  be  to 
give  to  the  public  an  official  statement  of  what  the 
average  deaf  child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accomplish.” 

\l/  vt/ 

It  is  said  that  acute  idiopathic  melancholia 
presents  itself  in  three  degrees  of  intensity:  —  (1) 
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simple  depression  of  feeling,  (2)  depression  of  feel¬ 
ing  with  delusion,  (3)  depression  of  feeling  with 
mania  or  delirium.  We  believe  it  has  also  been  said 
that  we  are  all  temperamentally  idiopathic,  only 
varying  in  degree  and  intensity  one  from  another. 
This  statement  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If  it  is 
true,  there  is  no  characteristic  attached  to  the  large 
number  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  whereby  we 
can  detect  it.  The  second  degree  is  generally  re¬ 
cognized  easily  and  sure,  the  third  degree  is  pain¬ 
fully  patent,  but  it  is  those  saturated  with  the  first 
degree  and  not  detectable  upon  a  first  or  casual  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  that  call  forth  our  attention.  They  are 
the  misery  breeders  of  the  universe.  We  know  and 
are  prepared  to  meet  and  deal  with  those  afflicted 
with  the  second  and  third  classes,  but  the  first  class 
is  at  large,  so  to  speak,  and  the  world  is  theirs  to 
tread  upon  when  and  where  they  please  and  they 
sometimes  get  into  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  Oh, 
yes,  you  know  her  with  her  melancholic  visage 
and  idiosyncratic  conduct  and  you  wonder  how  your 
superintendent  was  fooled  into  giving  her  a  position 
in  the  school  as  an  oral  teacher.  But  stop  for  a 
moment  and  in  your  mind’s  eye  go  back  to  the 
first  time  you  saw  her.  When  was  it?  Wasn’t  it  on 
the  first  day  of  school  when  she,  the  “new  teacher,” 
came  all  buoyant,  joyful  and  apparently  possess¬ 
ing  all  those  beautiful  attributes  which  not  only  go 
to  make  up  a  good  teacher,  but  a  good  companion 
and  friend  as  well? 

All  agreed  that  she  brought  effulgent  rays  of 
sunshine  into  the  hearts  of  teachers  and  officers  as 
well  as  the  pupils.  But  first  impressions  are  not 
always  lasting  and  soon  faint  but  traceable  symptoms 
of  the  melancholia  bacillus  appear.  Gradually  the 
patient  becomes  wholly  enured  with  the  deadly  germs 
and  a  pall  is  cast  over  the  whole  school  and  her 
sphere  of  influence  is  reduced  to  the  insignificant 
total  of  zero. 

The  causes  for  this  disease  have  been  traced  by 
those  learned  in  alienism  to  organic  imperfections  and 
a  thousand  other  causes.  Our  diagnosis,  however, 
of  those  so  afflicted  is  that  their  position  is  too  big 
for  them  or  they  are  too  big  for  the  position.  Fate 
makes  many  contortions  of  life — today  we  are  a  king, 
tomorrow  maybe  a  hod-bearer,  but  let  us  carry  the 
mortar  to  build  the  king’s  palace  with  as  much  grace 
and  charm  of  manner  as  we  could  sit  enthroned  with 
a  scepter  in  our  hand. 

It  is  late  as  we  write  and  our  household  is  quiet 
in  slumber,  resting  mind  and  body  for  another  day’s 
work.  In  the  stillness  of  the  hour  the  thought 
comes  to  us  that  one  cause  for  our  being  thankful  on 
this  Thanksgiving  day  is  that  He  who  doeth  all 
things  well  has  spared  us  the  melancholia  inclined 
teacher,  and  all  connected  with  the  school  are  happy 
and  contented  and  full  of  the  enthusiasm  that  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment  bring. 


OUR  THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving  day  dawned,  bright  and  beautiful. 
Figuratively  speaking  the  name  of  Mr.  Flagler, 
glowed  and  sparkled  all  over  everything — all  over 
the  Sunday  dresses  of  the  little  girls  as  they  stood 
in  line,  looking  spic  and  span,  and  waiting  for  the 
dinner  bell.  All  over  the  carefully  groomed  boys, 
as  they  waited  for  the  same  welcome  summons.  It 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  while  to  dress  dif¬ 
ferently  from  any  other  day,  if  the  spirit  of  party  and 
frolic  had  not  been  in  the  atmosphere.  This  spirit 
would  have  been  wanting,  it  seems  were  it  not  for 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Flagler.  He  gave 
the  children  such  a  dinner  that  anything  save  the 
best  in  their  wardrobe  would  not  only  have  been  a 
lack  of  appreciation,  but  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  so  auspicious  an  occasion. 

The  dining-room  was  decorated  as  prettily  as 
possible  with  palms  and  moss,  and  all  on  account  of 
Mr.  Flagler’s  gift,  for,  would  it  have  been  right  to 
neglect  doing  everything  in  one’s  power  to  make  the 
entire  day  harmonize  as  much  as  possible  with  so 
sumptuous  a  feast?  Mr.  Flagler’s  picture  looked 
down  from  its  accustomed  place  on  the  dining  room 
wall,  and  as  the  deaf  and  blind  children  took  their 
places  at  the  tables,  the  look  of  happiness  and  anti¬ 
cipation  on  their  faces,  made  it  seem  possible  to  read 
beneath  the  donor’s  picture,  the  words  In  as  much 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.” 

The  little  boy  who  said  that  cats  and  dogs  had 
four  legs  and  he  did  not  see  why  God  did  not  make 
turkeys  the  same  way,  would  not  have  cared  to 
change  the  anatomy  of  the  turkey,  had  be  been  a 
guest  at  our  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

It  was  a  great,  great  pleasure  to  see  the  child¬ 
ren  eat,  and  to  watch  the  happy  expression  of  their 
faces.  No  pessimist  could  have  eaten  the  amount 
they  did,  without  having  to  call  on  Materia  Medica 
afterwards;  but  these  children  had  all  the  aids  to 
good  digestion— novelty,  laughter,  joy,  and  hearts 
so  light,  that  they,  of  themselves,  could  float  the 
owners  over  the  waves  of  stuffed  turkey,  ice-cream, 
cake,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  a  happy  day,  made  so  by  the  bounty  of 
one  gentleman.  The  little  tots  in  the  school,  who 
have  not  learned  to  tie  familiar  with  the  names  of 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  other  personages 
of  historical  renown,  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  Flagler  and  Santa  Claus.  These 
names  mean  much  to  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  Empress  Josephine  was  glad 
in  her  heart  because  she  had  never  caused  a  tear  to 
flow.  Mr.  Flagler  would  have  been  glad  in  his  heart 
if  he  could  have  seen  the  overflow  of  joy  that  he 
caused.  The  deaf  and  blind  children  of  this  school 
could  wish  the  giver  of  their  Thanksgiving  feast  no 
greater  delight  than  to  share  with  him  the  happiness 
that  was  theirs  this  day.  N. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

A  very  interesting  program  was  carried  out  at 
the  October  number  of  the  teachers’  meeting. 

The  president’s  remarks  were  followed  by  Miss 
Ferguson’s  paper  on  “Every  Day  in  the  School 
Room.”  It  showed  depth  of  thought,  and  left  the 
impression  that,  though  deprived  of  the  joy  of  sight, 
there  is  great  compensation  for  the  faithful  blind  pupil, 
who  is  further  blessed  with  a  faithful  teacher. 

The  third  number  was  a  discussion  of  the  paper. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  consumed  a  space 
of  time,  after  which  President  Walker  delighted  the 
members  with  a  vocal  solo,  “Alice,  where  art  thou?” 

The  chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
a  program  for  November. 

Mrs.  Walker’s  kindness  was  shown  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  by  the  serving  of  delicious  refresh¬ 
ments.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 

THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION. 

State  of  Florida, 
Executive  Department. 

Whereas ,  There  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  fathers  a  beautiful  custom  of  setting  aside  one 
day  in  each  year  for  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  many  blessings;  and 

Whereas ,  The  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  proclaimed  Thursday,  November  the 
twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  such  day; 

Now  Therefore ,  I,  Napoleon  B.  Broward,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim  said 
day  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  call  upon  all 
people  of  the  state  to  appropriately  observe  it  as  such. 

The  people  of  Florida  have  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  during  the  past  twelve  months.  While  we 
have  been  affected  in  some  measure  by  the  financial 
depression  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  have  not  been  in  our  midst  any  great 
numbers  of  unemployed.  The  vast  resources  of  the 
state  have  furnished  employment  to  all  who  wished 
to  work,  and  many  thousands  of  our  people  have  toil¬ 


ed  happily  in  garnering  the  wealth  of  forest,  field, 
mine  and  ocean,  receiving  for  their  toil  a  wage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  themselves  and  their  loved  ones. 
No  pestilence  has  come  into  our  borders;  no  calamity 
has  befallen  us.  The  seed-time  has  been  propitions; 
the  seasons  have  been  favorable;  and  our  harvest  has 
been  bountiful. 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  business  depression  which  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  twelve  months  is  at  an  end 
and  on  all  sides  we  see  renewed  industrial  activity. 

For  all  these  things,  and  for  the  many  other 
blessings  which  the  All-Wise  Father  has  suited  unto 
each  of  us,  let  us  be  thankful  and  let  us  also  beseech 
a  continuation  of  His  mercies.  I  recommend  that 
on  this  day  the  people  cease  from  their  labors,  and 
that,  gathering  in  their  churches  and  homes,  they 
make  it  a  day  of  praise  and  gladness.  Let  all  bit¬ 
terness  be  forgotten;  all  sorrow  and  disappointments 
left  with  the  other  dead  things  of  a  dead  past.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  future,  with  all  its  roseate  promise, 
and  prepare  our  hearts  and  minds  for  the  abundant 
blessings  which  God  will  surely  bestow  upon  those 
who  honor  Him. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  at  Tallahasee,  the  capital,  this  the 
twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-third  year. 

N.  B.  Broward, 

By  the  Governor. — Attest:  Governor. 

H.  Clay  Crawford, 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  President-elect,  William  H.  Taft,  has  made 
the  following  pledge  to  the  Deaf  of  the  country:  “If 
there  are  places  in  the  government  in  which  persons 
totally  deaf  can  discharge  the  duties,  I  should  favor 
regulations  permitting  them  to  compete  for  such 
places.” 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  live  weeks  ending  Nov.  28,  1908.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 

deaf  department.  blind  department. 

Amalia  Loren*.  Ola  Dicks 

Frankie  Hawley  Dora  Horn 

Mabel  Bates 
Lucy  Kilbee 
Pearl  Brown 
Lula  Barfield 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 
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Lost,  strayed  or  stolen — a  certain  ladv’s  heart. 
No  reward  is  offered,  for  we  think  it  is  gone  forever. 

The  Messrs.  A  W.  and  W.  E.  Pope  are  operating 
linotype  machines  in  the  office  of  the  Record  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hendricks  will  go  home 
for  Christmas.  And  just  think,  they  can  go  without 
capital. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  Beaty  will  return  to  the  owner 
something  now  in  his  possession,  no  questions  will 
be  asked  as  to  how  he  obtained  it. 

Miss  Compton  understands  the  art  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  department,  and,  what  is  better,  she  can  put  it 
into  practice.  St.  Augustine  Evening  Record  and 
other  Florida  papers  please  copy. 

Among  the  early  tourists  to  come  to  our  ancient 
city  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodman,  on  their  honeymoon, 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Thompson,  all  of  Minnesota,  and  ail 
deaf  persons.  They  paid  our  school  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  James  and  Miss  Compton  spent  a  Saturday 
in  Jacksonville  during  the  carnival  there.  They 
visited  many  of  the  show  tents,  and  did  not  even 
slight  the  one  with  a  sign  that  read  “Your  Future 
Foretold  by  Palmistry.” 

Among  the  former  pupils  who  sat  at  our  table  to 
do  justice  to  the  dinner  given  us  by  Mr.  Flagler, 
were  Miss  Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  Hendricks,  and  Messrs. 
A.  W.  and  W.  E.  Pope.  We  have  not  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  so  many  of  our  former  pupils  as  our 
guests  at  one  time.  It  was  a  gay  reunion,  for  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  and  the  teacners  enjoyed 
a  trip  to  Summer  Haven  in  a  launch  two  Saturdays 
ago.  Mrs.  Walker  prepared  a  lunch  that  seemed  a 
huge  amount  when  we  started;  but  after  an  eighteen 
mile  trip  on  salt  water,  the  lunch  did  not  seem  large 
at  all.  We  are  sure  nothing  ever  tasted  better,  and 
the  coffee  which  was  made  on  the  sands  was  certain¬ 
ly  the  best  we  ever  drank. 

Mystic  Hallowe’en  has  come  and  gone.  It  seems 
as  if  it  is  still  an  occasion  for  divining  the  answer  to 
that  momentous  question  which  absorbs  so  large 
a  share  of  the  thoughts  of  romantic  maidens. 
The  children  had  a  gay  time  •  at  their  party  on 
Hallowe’en.  They  tried  to  get  apples  out  of  a  tub 
of  water  with  no  other  means  than  their  teeth;  they 
played  games,  especially  guessing  ones  for  prizes; 
they  had  a  good  time  in  general.  A  ghost  walk,  in 
which  all  the  children  participated,  was  right  much 
fun.  A  prize  was  offered  to  the  one  who  could 
correctly  guess  the  identity  of  the  greatest  number  of 
ghosts,  and  Amalia  Lorenz  captured  it. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


All  are  hard  at  work,  and  the  “wagon”  is  run¬ 
ning  smoothly! — The  Florida  School  Herald. 

Is  it  a  “water  wagon?”  We  suppose  so  as  you 
are  so  near  the  Atlantic. — Palmetto  Leaf. 

No,  not  a  “water  wagon,”  but  an  old  one-horse 
trash  wagon  that  has  done  us  service  as  long  as  the 
school  has  been  in  existence. 


The  latest  news  from  Manila  says  that  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  new  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  is 
completed,  and  the  school,  with  Miss  Delight  Rice 
as  principal,  is  now  well  under  way.  She  has  a 
hearing  native  normal  graduate  as  an  assistant. 
English  is  the  language  taught.  Miss  Rice  has  to 
confine  her  pupils  strictly  to  spelling  and  writing; 
once  they  break  into  signs,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
them  in  their  use.  —  Ohio  Chronicle. 


The  alumni  of  the  Ohio  School  are  at  work  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  $6000  by  public  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  farm  of  85  acres  adjoining 
the  present  property  of  the  Ohio  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Deaf. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Dabney  Kerr,  thefounder 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  is  held  in  grate¬ 
ful  esteem  by  his  former  pupils.  At  a  reunion  last 
summer  a  $1000  memorial  window  with  Dr.  Kerr's 
portrait  in  it  was  presented  to  the  School  by  the 
graduates  and  former  pupils. — Missouri  Record. 


One  of  our  deaf  boys  recently  lost  a  baseball  in 
the  grass  near  our  main  building,  and  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  recover  it  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  pos¬ 
sessing  it  again.  A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  our 
blind  boys,  who,  we  all  know  is  not  blessed  with  the 
sense  of  sight,  while  on  his  way  to  make  a  call  at  the 
office,  found  it  and  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Clarke.  It 
is  generally  a  fact  that  some  people  with  both  of 
their  eyes  open,  can  not  see  things  that  a  blind  man 
can  with  his  stick. —  Washingtonian 


A  deaf  jeweler  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  but 
the  day  of  menial  labor  for  the  deaf  is  past.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  opened  up  all  branches  of  business  to  them, 
so  it  is  no  surprise  to  hear  that  R.  R.  Heron,  the 
deaf  jeweler  at  La  Viand,  Florida,  is  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  men  of  that  pretty  little  city. — Missouri  Record. 

■  The  Record  evidently  knows  more  about  the 
deaf  of  our  state  than  we  do,  for  we  know  nothing 
of  and  never  have  heard  of  the  above  mentioned 
jeweler  in  our  state  and  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
item.  Rufus  Watts,  of  North  Carolina,  had  a  good 
position  as  a  watch-repairer  in  Jacksonville  some¬ 
time  ago  and  that  is  all  we  know. 
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Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night. 

And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light. 

For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care 
And  all  that  makes  this  world  so  fair. 

HELPFUL  LUCY. 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Lucy  was 
a  little  girl.  She  wanted  to  help  her  mother.  Her 
mother  was  making  a  cake.  Lucy  took  the  seeds 
out  of  many  raisins  and  cracked  many  nuts.  Lucy  was 
very  happy  because  she  helped  her  mother.  She  told 
her  father  that  the  cake  was  good  because  she  helped 
her  mother. 

JACK’S  BIRTHDAY. 

Jack  was  a  small  boy.  His  birthday  was  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Jack’s  mother  asked  many  little 
boys  to  come  to  play  with  him.  The  children  played 
many  games.  They  played  “Blind  Mans  Buff”  and 
“Puss  wants  a  corner.”  Jack’s  mother  made  some 
cake  and  gave  it  to  the  boys.  She  made  some  ice¬ 
cream.  It  was  pink  ar.d  white.  The  boys  were  glad. 
All  children  like  ice-cream. 

NED’S  THANKSGIVING. 

Ned  lived  in  a  big  city.  On  Thanksgiving  he 
went  to  see  his  grandmother.  Ned  loved  his  grand¬ 
mother  dearly.  There  was  much  snow  on  the  ground. 
Ned  was  glad.  He  coasted  down  a  long  hill.  Many 
people  were  at  Ned’s  grandmother’s  house.  They 
had  many  good  things  to  eat.  What  do  you  think 
they  had?  What  would  you  like  to  have  to  eat  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

SARAH  AND  THE  SNOW. 

Sarah  lived  in  the  south.  She  had  never  seen 
snow.  Many  times  she  said  to  her  mother,  “Mother, 
what  is  snow  like?  I  would  like  to  see  snow.”  One 
winter  Sarah's  papa  went  to  Massachusetts.  Sarah 
was  very  glad  because  she  knew  she  would  see  snow. 
One  morning  when  Sarah  looked  out  of  the  window, 
there  were  many  little  white  things  in  the  air  and  the 
ground  was  all  white.  She  did  not  know  what 


was  the  matter.  Her  mother  told  her  that  it  was 
snow.  Sarah  played  in  the  snow.  It  was  very  cold. 
Sarah  liked  it  very  much.  She  made  a  snow  man. 
Did  you  ever  make  one?  When  spring  came  again 
Sarah  was  glad  to  go  back  to  the  south  where  it  was 
not  so  cold. 

THE  PILGRIMS. 

Many  years  ago  the  Pilgrims  left  England'.  In 
1620  they  came  to  this  country.  White  men  did  not 
live  here.  The  men  who  lived  here  had  a  red  skin. 
They  were  Indians.  They  lived  in  tents.  The  In¬ 
dians  helped  the  Pilgrims.  They  showed  the  Pilr 
grims  how  to  plant  corn.  The  corn  grew7  and  the 
Pilgrims  were  very  glad.  They  ate  the  corn.  One 
day  they  had  a  party.  They  invited  the  Indians. 
The  Pilgrims  had  many  things  to  eat.  The  Indians 
brought  turkey  and  fruit.  This  wras  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  We  will  have  our  Thanksgiving  on  the 
26th  of  November. 

When  did  the  Pilgrims  come  here? 

Where  did  they  come  from? 

Who  lived  in  this  country? 

Did  the  Indians  like  the  Pilgrims? 

What  did  they  do? 

Were  the  Pilgrims  glad? 

Why  did  they  have  a  party? 

What  did  they  bring? 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  thy  father  guards  the  sheep 

Thy  mother  shakes  the  dream  land  tree 

And  from  it  drops  sweet  dreams  for  thee. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep;  sleep  baby  sleep 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep 

The  little  stars  are  the  lambs  I  guess 

J'he  gentle  moon  the  shepherds 

Sleep  baby  sleep,  sleep  baby  sleep. 

How  many  feet  has  a  turkey? 

How  many  eyes  has  a  turkey? 

Is  a  turkey  good  to  eat? 

Do  you  like  to  eat  turkey? 

When  do  many  people  eat  turkey? 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  turkey? 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

A  cold  wave  struck  us,  but  we  were  prepared 
for  it. 

“Do  your  level  best  to  win,  but  do  it  in  a  fair 
way.” — Roosevelt  to  a  group  of  students. 

During  October  there  were  several  beautiful 
moolit  nights.  The  larger  pupils  sat  up  beyond  the 
usual  hour  enjoying  the  scenery. 

The  blind  pupils  have  organized  a  “Worker’s 
Club”  which  meets  every  Saturday  night.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
pupils.  Every  one  is  expected  to  come  prepared  to 
say  something.  They  will  have  a  debate  next  Satur¬ 
day  night.  “Which  is  the  Most  Useful  the  Shovel  or 
the  Hoe?”  James  Williams  was  given  the  hoe  and 
he  says  he  will  have  the  shovel  crowd  “beaten  to  a 
frazzle.” 

A  COLORED  DEAF  MUTE  LAWYER. 

Among  the  64  lawyers  licensed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  was  Roger  B.  O’Kelly,  a 
colored  deaf  mute.  He  is  the  only  negro  deaf  mute 
lawyer  in  the  country.  We  are  proud  of  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  deaf.  Hurrah  for  the  Old  North 
State!  Roger  was  our  pupil  for  a  number  of  years. 
All  honor  to  Shaw  University  for  giving  this  worthy 
ambitious  young  man  a  chance  to  prove  his  worth. 
We  trust  he  will  prove  a  credit  to  the  deaf  world  and 
his  state. 

FUSSING. 

Quit  Fussing!  It  spoils  your  temper.  It  spoils 
the  temper  of  those  about  you.  It  will  spoil  the 
beauty  of  your  countenance,  for  the  habitudes  of  the 
soul  will  register  themselves  in  the  lines  of  the  face. 
A  face  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  down, 
and  with  a  sneer  gathering  about  the  nose  and  the 
upper  lip  is  not  a  lovely  face. 

Do  not  fuss  at  the  children;  do  not  fuss  at 
them  for  what  they  have  done,  or  what  they7  are  do¬ 
ing,  or  what  they  seem  about  to  do.  Call  them  to 
you  and  quietly  tell  them  what  they  may  do  and 
what  they  may  not  do,  and  have  no  fuss  about  it. 
Quarreling  with  children!  is  not  that  a  sight?  It 
will  make  them  querulous  and  fussy  also.  It  will 
drive  all  the  beauty  out  of  the  home. 

Do  not  fuss  with  your  associates  in  business. 


It  looks  childish.  Put  up  with  small  irregularities, 
remembering  that  people  must  put  up  with  some¬ 
thing  from  you.  Be  generous  in  your  attitude  to¬ 
ward  your  fellows  for  you  need  their  generosity. 

Fussing!  It  is  a  remedy  for  nothing.  It  is 
wrong  to  talk  all  about  you. 

ARE  YOU  A  DEAD  TEACHER? 

The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  grow  is  dead 
already.  The  teacher  who  lacks  spirit,  who  possesses 
but  little  individuality,  probably  has  been  dead 
for  some  time.  Mere  scholarship  alone  will  ne  t  make 
a  teacher.  To  this  must  be  added  a  true  character 
and  a  professional  spirit  tern  of  a  desire  to  te  the 
be:st  teacher  possible,  and  renewed  and  strengthened 
by  a  careful  and  constant  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  education.  The  teacher  who  is  not  always 
awake  to  catch  the  spirit  and  see  the  merits  and  defects 
of  each  new  thought  and  method  in  education  has 
ceased  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  progress. 
The  teacher  who  is  constantly  complaining  that  her 
pupils  are  dumb,  slow  or  vicious  fails  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  modes  of  child  thought,  and  evidently 
out  of  tune  with  her  environment.  The  teacher  should 
be  companionable,  sympathetic,  enthusiastic  and 
happy  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils.  A  mirror  is  true 
to  its  reflection. —  The  Ohio  Teacher. 

TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU. 

“I  hope  you’ll  have  a  pleasant  time,  son,”  said 
I,  as  the  latter  was  starting  out  to  spend  the  even¬ 
ing. 

“Thank  you;  I  always  do,  for  I  take  it  with  me,” 
was  the  reply. 

And  this  is  a  great  big  secret.  Most  people 
wish  to  have  a  good  time.  And  that’s  right.  But 
so  many  of  them  seem  to  fail.  \\  hy  don’t  they  take 
it  with  them?  They  can;  they  should. 

Going  on  an  outing  with  some  friends,  a  young 
lady  before  starting  put  a  spray  of  sweet  eglantine 
in  her  bosom.  She  quite  forgot  its  presence.  But 
all  day  long  she  and  her  intimate  companions  kept 
getting  the  delicious  odor  of  the  sweet  hrier  and 
wondering  where  it  was. 

So  in  all  your  life.  The  good  time  is  in  you. 
It  is  with  you  as  to  whether  you  have  good  neigh¬ 
bors  and  find  pleasant  people  everywhere  you  go. 
The  glory  of  the  heavens,  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
sunrise  and  the  sunset,  the  sweetness  of  the  bird 
songs,  the  beauty  of  waving  trees  and  blooming 
flowers,  the  very  goodness  of  God  itself — all  are  in 
you,  all  depend  on  what  you  are,  on  what  you  have 
brought  with  you. 

What  kind  of  a  time  do  you  want  to  have?  It 
rests  with  you.  Will  you  walk  in  clear  light  or 
stumble  along  in  gloom?  Will  you  be  strong  and 
joyous  or  weak  and  sad?  It  rests  with  you. 
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Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-makmg. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and* parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Bsri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 
CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

IMevvhro’s  llerpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

im  esces  $Roe 

SHOES  THAT  FST  AND  WEAR. 


At  DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


FEARNSIDE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 
1908-09  of  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


St.  flupstine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager, 


CHAIRS  CANNED 


Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 


POPULAR  PRILLS 

AT  THE 

OPERA-  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 


Largest  Stock 


Lo\west  Prices 


Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 


WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE  PHONE  88. 

ALL  KIMDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AMD  SUPPLIES. 

REPAIR  SHOP 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bav  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  ].  HOWATT, 


WHOLESALE, 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

Sineat  Quaiiti/  Soods  Carried  in  Stood. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


RETAIL. 


St.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  G’ROCSRS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

up-to-D^.  CLOTHING 


FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 


King  Street.  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


f/fakcry  of  C /can l in  css 
bakery  of  Quality 
yl  bakery  of  !Pr/ce 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Denier  in 

Doors,  Sash,  BSinds 
Builders9  Hardware 


If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE.  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 

1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1  ]  6  Phone 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D. 

Founder  of  the  First  School  for  the  Deaf  in  America. 

“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature”— Mark  XVI:  15. 


For  threescore  years  he  heard  the  Master’s  order. 
With  trust  sublime. 

White-haired  and  worn,  he  paused  on  life’s  border, 


Then  crossed  the  line. 

He  led  men  on  to  noble  aspirations 
With  gentle  mien; 

Calm-poised,  he  met  life’s  storm’s  and  tribulations 
With  brow  serene! 

He  did  the  Master’s  work  with  love  unbounded 
By  narrow  creeds, 

His  simple  faith,  sincere  and  firmly  founded, 

Was  shown  by  deeds. 


He  comforted  the  sick,  the  poor  he  aided. 
Soothed  sorrow’s  tears, 

Forgave  the  sinner  (but  the  sin  upbraided) 
Through  long,  long  years. 

He  won  their  hearts  t.o  God  by  gentle  preaching 
By  love-born  powers — 

Not  Sinai’s  thunders,  but  the  Saviour  teaching 
Midst  Syrian  flowers. 

Now  ended  is  life's  path  of  faith  and  duty. 

In  patience  trod. 

In  perfect  bliss,  mid  all-effulgent  beauty. 

He  lives  with  God. 

— Edwin  A.  Hoonson. 


WELL  BEGUN  IS  HALF  DONE. 

Miss  Helen  P.  James. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  November. 


F  a  teacher  of  a  beginning  class  in  articulation 
realized  what  a  necessity  thorough  work  in 
the  beginning  really  meant,  not  only  to  the 
child  itself,  but  to  his  teachers  in  the  years 
to  come,  she  would  become  a  firm  believer 
in  the  old  adage,  "Well  begun  is  half  done.” 

Solomon  has  said,  "Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.”  This  might  be  applied  to  articulation  work 
among  the  deaf  for  surely  the  speech  of  a  deaf  adult 
depends  entirely  on  his  early  training. 

Quite  often  in  an  advanced  department  a  teacher 
will  be  found  bewailing  the  poor  speech  of  her  class. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  this  apparent  lack  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil?  Certainly  not  the  pupil  who  entered 
into  the  primary  department  for  the  teacher  to 
make  or  mar  as  she  willed.  On  the  other  hand 
one  cannot  put  all  the  blame  on  the  teacher. 

We  all  know  how  much  harder  it  is  to  break  a 
habit  than  to  make  it.  So  when  a  deaf  child  has 
reached  the  advanced  department,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  correct  the  errors  acquired  in  his  early 
school  life.  However,  there  is  a  cure  for  these 
errors.  This  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  every 
articulation  teacher  of  beginners.  What  is  needed 
most  is  thoroughness  in  the  beginning,  but  to  acquire 
this  constant  drill  must  be  given. 

A  child  may  know  that  the  element  "th”  is  given 
as  one  sound  one  day,  but  the  next  day  he  is  just  as 
apt  to  give  it  as  the  two  simple  elements  "t”  and 


"h.”  Altho  this  seems  discouraging,  it  is  what 
must  be  overcome.  Every  child  must  learn  to  give 
the  correct  sound  at  first,  then  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  complaint. 

Every  child  just  learning  articulation  should 
know  every  element  so  thoroughly  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  his  teachers  to  struggle  and  work 
hard  to  obtain  them  after  the  child  has  once  master¬ 
ed  them.  If  a  sound  has  once  been  learned,  every 
child  should  be  held  responsible  for  that  sound  and 
be  always  able  to  give  it.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
a  vast  amount  of  drill  work,  altho  the  drill  work 
should  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  produce  fatigue 
among  the  children. 

Before  the  real  work  of  articulation  is  begun,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  exercises 
are  given  for  the  control  of  the  face  and  vocal  organs. 
One  essential  is  to  gain  control  over  the  soft  palate 
and  tongue.  To  prevent  nasality,  the  child  must 
learn  to  raise  or  lower  the  soft  palate  at  will.  In 
giving  the  vowels  the  position  of  the  tongue  must 
not  change,  so  very  early  the  pupil  must  learn  to 
hold  the  tongue  perfectly  still  and  in  the  proper 
position. 

In  a  beginning  class  the  consonants  are  given 
first.  As  soon  as  a  few  have  been  mastered,  these 
are  combined  and  given,  at  first  two  consonants. 
When  the  first  vowel  has  been  learned,  which  is  us¬ 
ually  the  Italian  "a,”  this  is  given  in  combinations 
with  the  consonants  already  known.  Here  one  seri- 
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ous  error  is  apt  to  arise.  This  is  the  tendency  to 
have  the  separate  elements  follow  rather  than  to 
overlap  each  other,  for  instance,  a  deaf  child  is  far 
more  apt  to  say  “f” — “ar”  rather  than  “far.” 

In  giving  the  elements  one  must  first  get  an  ac¬ 
curate  position.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  and  what  must  be  worked  for.  We  may  have 
what  seems  to  be  an  accurate  sound  but  unless  the 
position  itself  is  accurate,  when  that  element  is 
given  in  combinatin,  it  is  apt  to  prove  defective, 

Another  thing  especially  difficult  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  initial  consonants.  The  elements  “1”  and 
“r”  should  be  non-vocal  when  following  a  non- vocal 
consonant.  Unless  taught  in  this  way  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  insert  a  short  “u,”  between  the  elements,  for 
instance  “pulay”  instead  of  “play.”  This  may  be 
avoided  by  taking  the  position  of  the  second  element 
before  giving  the  first.  This  is  also  the  case  when 
“m”  and  “n”  are  given  in  combination  with  “s.” 

Too  much  drill  can  not  be  given  on  combina¬ 
tions  containing  “s”  for  it  is  one  that  is  most  slight¬ 
ed  by  our  pupils  both  in  initial  and  final  combina¬ 
tions. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  articulate,  he  should  learn 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  the  position  first 
and  hold  it  until  the  voice  stops.  For  instance  when 
long  “oo”  is  given,  very  often  it  will  be  articulated 
“oo” — “u.” 

Altho  we  are  aiming  to  teach  a  deaf  child 
speech  his  speech  must  not  be  spoiled  by  his  facial 
contorsion.  He  should  speak  naturally  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  with  little  or  r.  >  effort.  The  jaw  is  not  classed 
among  the  vocal  organs  and  should  remain  perfectly 
still  during  speech  inasmuch  as  articulation  itself  is 
concerned.  There  is  no  element  that  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  jaw  although  the  jaw  is  an  auxiliary 
to  the  vocal  organs. 

The  element  “r”  is  one  very  much  discussed  be¬ 
ing  pronounced  differently  in  different  localities.  As 
a  rule  the  final  “r”  is  gradually  being  dropped  by 
articulation  teachers  among  the  deaf.  In  words  such 
as  “father,”  “mother,”  “summer,”  etc.,  the  final  “er” 
is  pronounced  as  short  “u.” 

The  initial  “r”  may  be  best  obtained  by  pushing 
"th”  back  to  the  middle  of  the  palate.  Altho 
“r”  vibrates  it  does  not  trill  and  should  never  be 
made  with  rounded  lips. 

We  are  not  only  seeking  to  teach  the  child 
articulation  but  are  aiming  for  free  and  easy  speech 
that  is  as  natural  as  possible  and  not  merely  mech- 
ancial  articulation.  To  produce  this  phrasing  and 
accenting  are  necessary  and  are  introduced  after  the 
class  has  finished  the  rudiments  of  the  articulation 
work. 

The  work  of  teaching  deaf  children  by  the  oral 
method  never  is  an  easy  task  and  the  whole  course 
is  filled  with  difficulties  altho  none  are  insurmount¬ 


able.  I  may  say,  with  perfect  assurance  and 
confidence,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  oral  method  is  dependent  on  the  teachers 
in  the  primary  department  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  done  in  this  department  and  would  place 
before  every  teacher  of  beginners,  as  a  motto,  the 
adage  “Well  begun  is  half  done.” 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States  are  far  superior  as  a  rule 
to  those  of  England  or  of  any  British  possession, 
except  Canada.  The  superiority  of  our  schools  is  not 
due  to  our  greater  wealth  as  a  nation,  for  our  schools 
were  better  when  the  ta’ance  of  wealth  was  in  favor 
of  Britain.  The  difference  is  caused  largely  by  the 
attitude  of  the  two  nations  towards  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  In  the  United  States  legislators  and  phil¬ 
anthropists  have  it  impressed  upon  them  that  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  deaf  are  an  educational  necessity.  In 
England,  the  Government  and  individuals  have  acted 
largely  upon  the  principle  that  the  education  of  the 
deaf  is  a  matter  of  charity.  This  view  of  the  subject 
is  unfortunate  in  its  results.  With  the  idea  of  charity 
dominant,  the  Government  is  not  likely  to  inquire 
closely  into  the  school  work  if  the  creature  wants  of 
the  deaf  are  moderately  well  satisfied.  Teachers, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  likely  to  accomplish  little  if 
they  find  that  little  is  expected  of  them.  The  deaf 
themselves  cannot  thrive  under  these  influences. 
They  are  ill  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  are 
not  conscious  of  their  own  possibilities.  When  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  deaf  are  to  be  educated 
as  future  citizens,  not  trained  like  dogs  and  horses, 
our  England  cousins  will  awake  to  their  duty. 
About  the  same  time  they  will  awake  to  their  duty 
to  hearing  children.— Dr.  Gallaudet. 

BLIND  BOYS  ENTER  COLLEGE. 

The  Christian  Herald  in  speaking  of  three  blind 
boys  who  entered  colleges  last  fail  says,  “It  is  quite 
a  difficult  task  for  young  men  and  women  with  good 
eyes  to  master  the  preparatory  curriculum  and  enter 
the  average  college  with  its  high  standard  of  today; 
and  for  boys  handicapped  as  these  are  with  total 
blindness,  to  master  the  course  is  not  only  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  ability  and  painstaking  labor,  but  also 
a  splendid  tribute  to  an  advanced  science  and  an  en¬ 
larged  philanthrophy.  Physical  eyes  are  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  sight;  and  yet  it  is  the  mind  that 
sees,  and  not  the  visual  organ.  These  young  men 
illustrate  the  fact  that  they  can  see  vast  fields  of 
truth  without  material  lenses;  and,  in  being  upright 
young  men,  they  have  an  eye  which  looks  out  on 
duty  and  God. 

1  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see 
not  might  see.’  ” 
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ONE  OF  OUR  ALUMNI. 

Perseverance  oveivoint th  all  llings. 

The  cut  on  this  page  is  a  likeness  of  Artemas 
Winfred  Pope,  (Fred  Pope),  one  of  the  first  pupils  to 
graduate  from  our  school  way  back  in  1897.  In  the 
profession  he  is  pursuing,  printing,  he  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  state,  having  no  superior  and  few 
equals.  He  learned  his  trade  here.  However,  his 
training  here  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  by  apply¬ 
ing  himself  determinedly  to  it  he  became  an  expert 
job  compositor.  He  was  not  contented  in  that 
capacity,  and  by  snatching  chances  he  learned  to 
operate  a  linotype  machine,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  made  himself  rank  high  among  the  opera¬ 
tors.  A  linotype  machine  inspector  once  said  that 
the  machine  he  was  working  upon  sometime  ago 
was  the  best  kept  in  the  state.  At  present  he  is 
operating  a  machine  for  the  Record  Publishing 
Company  of  this  city  an:l  has  the 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  a 
better  position  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Pope  has  a  brother,  Wi.liam 
Edward,  who  is  stepping  precisely 
in  the  same  footsteps  as  Artemas 
and  deserves  as  much  praise.  He 
is  employed  in  the  same  office  on 
a  machine.  The  following  clip¬ 
pings  are  what  oth.;’-  papers  say  of 
Artemas: 

“The  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  been  a  resident  of  Live  Oak 
for  the  past  three  years,  having 
charge  of  the  linotype  department 
of  Live  Oak  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 

Pope  is  only  31  years  of  age,  but 
has  fifteen  years’  experience  to  his 
credit  as  an  all  around  printer. 

He  was  connected  with  the  Times- 

Union  and  the  Drew  Printing  Co.,  P4r.  A.  W 

and  several  other  large  printing  houses  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  and  was  with  Davies  Publishing  Co.,  of  West 
Palm  Beach. 

There  is  probably  no  person  in  the  State  having 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricate  and  com¬ 
plex  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine  than  this  gentle¬ 
man.  He  is  as  familiar  with  its  mechanism  as  a 
watchmaker  is  with  his  watches,  being  able  to  repair 
and  adjust  the  machine  with  ease  and  precision.  Mr. 
Pope  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
rapid  operators  in  the  South,  as  he  can  set  4,000 
words  (over  6,000  ems)  per  hour  with  little  exertion, 
and  in  tabular  compilation  and  other  intircate  work 
on  the  machine,  Mr.  Pope  has  few  equals. 

He  sticks  to  his  post  of  duty,  is  faithful,  honest 
and  reliable  and  takes  that  interest  in  his  work  which 
tends  toward  advancement  for  himself,  as  well  as  for 
the  company  he  is  connected  with  .—Commercial  and 


Agricultural  Review  of  Live  Oak ,  Florida. 

“W.  T.  Bartee,  of  New  Orleans,  inspector  of 
Mergenthaler  linotype  machines,  called  on  us  today, 
and  made  inspection  of  our  machine.  He  pronounc¬ 
ed  it  in  fine  condition,  and  paid  our  foreman,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Pope,  a  splendid  compliment.  We  have  known 
all  along  that  no  printing  office  in  the  country  has  a 
better  linotype  man  than  ours.” — Live  Oak  ( Fla.) 
Democrat. 

“Our  linotype  foreman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pope,  is 
still  unable  for  full  duty,  which  is  necessarily  hinder¬ 
ing  our  getting  the  Daily  Democrat  out  in  as  good 
shape  as  we  are  wont.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
overlook  the  imperfections  of  the  paper  for  a  day 
or  two.  Mr.  Pope  is  one  of  the  best  machinist  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  state,  and  no  more  faithful  man  can  be 
found  anywhere.  We  have  not  known  how  to  value 
his  faithful,  daily  service  among  us,  until  since  he 
has  been  sick,  but  we  are  very 
much  pleased  to  report  that  he 
will  be  able  for  full  work  soon 
when  the  paper  will  appear  in  good 
shape  again. — Live  Oak  Democrat. 


PHENOMENA  OF  DREAMS. 

In  my  dreams  I  have  sensa¬ 
tions,  odors,  tastes,  and  ideas 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
had  in  reality.  Perhaps  they  are 
the  glimpses  which  my  mind 
catches  through  the  veil  of  sleep  of 
my  earliest  babyhood.  I  have  heard 
“the  tramping  of  many  waters.” 
Sometimes  a  wonderful  light  visits 
me  in  sleep.  Such  a  flash  and 
glory  as  it  is!  1  gaze  and  gaze 
until  it  vanishes.  I  smell  and  taste 
as  much  as  in  my  waking  hours 
T’ops-  but  the  sense  of  touch  plays  a  less 

important  part.  In  sleep  I  almost  never  grope.  No 
one  guides  me.  Even  in  a  crowded  street  I  am  self 
sufficient  and  I  enjoy  an  independence  quite  foreign 
to  my  physical  life.  Now  I  seldom  spell  on  my 
fingers,  and  it  is  still  rarer  for  others  to  spell  into  my 
hand.  My  mind  acts  independent  of  my  physical 
organs.  I  am  delighted  to  be  thus  endowed,  if  only 
in  sleep;  for  then  my  soul  dons  its  winged  sandals 
and  joyfully  joins  the  throng  of  happy  beings  who 
dwell  beyond  the  reaches  of  bodily  sense.— Helen 
Keller. 

Mr.  T.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Aft.  Airy  World , 
got  from  under  Dr.  Crouter’s  control. sometime  ago 
and  proceeded  to  tell  us  what  a  fine  paper  the  World 
was,  but  as  Dr.  Crouter  was  able  to  keep  the  inimit¬ 
able  Harris  Taylor  in  decorum,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  subdue  Mr.  T.  and  no  more  such  breaches  of 
etiquette  may  be  looked  for. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Only  three  or  four  of  our  pupils  expect  to  spend 
Christmas  at  home. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  is  expecting  her  mother 
over  at  any  time  now. 

Gertrude  Wyche  was  recently  made  very  happy 
by  a  visit  from  her  sister. 

Willie  Barrow  expects  his  grand-mother  over  for 
a  day  or  so  during  Christmas  week. 

Robert  Terry  writes  that  he  has  been  invited  to 
spend  Christmas  with  DeWitt  Lightsey. 

Tony  Tardo  is  becoming  one  of  our  most  ambi¬ 
tious  boys,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  him. 

Only  two  weeks  until  Christmas,  but  the  “Ghost 
Walk,”  must  precede  Christmas  shopping. 

Mr.  Parks  has  announced  that  in  a  few  days  we 
shall  see  his  dwelling  lighted  by  electricity. 

Take  heed,  Mrs.  Walker,  or  the  breadman  will 
be  off  with  your  very  serviceable  “Crockery.” 

Ida  Fussel  will  not  return  to  school  this  session. 
She  has  entered  the  public  school  at  her  home. 

Mrs.  Emerson  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful  as  to 
send  us  over  a  box  of  oranges  for  Christmas  tide. 

President  Walker  has  been  sick  for  several  days. 
We  miss  his  cheerful  presence  and  encouraging  words. 

Lula  Barfield  received  a  box  of  oranges  from  her 
grandmother.  Lula  is  in  luck.  This  the  second  box 
she  has  gotten  this  year. 

Mrs.  Ezell  is  teaching  Lee  Tedder  a  piece  to 
recite  in  our  next  literary  society.  We  are  all  anxi¬ 
ous  to  hear  Lee  recite  again. 

Our  little  blind  girls  have  recently  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Helen  Scott  a  cute  and  original 
little  girl  from  Scranton,  Penn. 

President  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Jean  and  Lilah,  Mr. 
Boggs,  and  a  number  of  the  deaf  boys  attended  Sun 
Brothers’  circus  December  15th. 

Miss  Ferguson’s  interest  in  Mr.  Parks’  archi¬ 
tectural  plans  is  easily  explained  in  a  natural  feeling 
of  kindliness  for  her  fellow  teachers. 

Isn’t  it  suggestive  that  Miss  Newell’s  Christmas 
fruit  is  always  expressed  to  MISTER — ?  “My  little 
nephew’s  father,”  she  always  explains. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  visitors  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Florida  .School  Lyceum.  Come  again, 
friends.  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  you. 

In  the  recent  test  examination  given  the  English 
History  class,  Pearl  Brown  came  out  ahead,  making 


ninety-eight.  In  General  History,  Mabel  Bates  won 
out  this  time,  making  ninety-eight,  also. 

Broom-making  has  been  suspended  out  at  the 
shop  till  more  wire  can  be  obtained.  At  present,  the 
boys  are  caning  a  set  of  chairs  sent  out  from  town. 

Mr.  Beaty  and  Miss  James  have  a  sly  way  of 
diverting  suspicion;  but  close  observers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Parks  will  not  long  want  roomers. 

Miss  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  is  getting  so  many 
perfect  marks  in  her  lessons  that  the  other  members 
of  her  class  will  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  up  with 
her. 

Lula  Barfield  and  Mabel  Bates  have  just  finished 
Higher  Lessons  is  English,  and  as  a  continuation  of 
that  branch  of  study,  they  now  take  up  Miss  Waddy’s 
rhetoric. 

Mrs.  Walker’s  special  number  on  the  program 
of  our  last  teachers’  meeting  added  a  delicious  and 
substantial  element  to  our  “Feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul.” 

Some  people  besides  the  breadman  will  soon  be 
in  need  of  crockery  for  housekeeping.  At  least  this 
is  what  is  whispered  among  Miss  'James’  and  Mr. 
Beaty’s  confidential  friends. 

Bessie  Sikes  was  delighted  to  have  her  sister, 
Miss  Alice  Sikes,  spend  the  night  of  the  ninth  with 
her.  Miss  Sikes  was  on  her  way  to  Jacksonville 
where  the  family  expect  soon  to  make  their  home. 

Mr.  Parks  is  adding  a  story  to  his  house  by  con¬ 
verting  his  spacious  garret  into  three  comfortable 
rooms.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Miss  Fergu¬ 
son  is  especially  interested  in  this  proceeding,  but 
just  why,  we  must  let  time  alone  explain. 

The  cantata,  Old  School  Days,  spoken  of  in  the 
last  issue  is  now  the  main  subject  of  interest  with 
the  singing  class.  The  music  is  easy,  light,  and  airy, 
and  well  adapted  to  our  voices.  We  have  finished 
several  of  the  choruses  and  some  of  the  solo  work. 
The  plot  is  interesting  and  very  amusing. 

Lula  Barfield  and  Alice  Scott,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Walker,  attended  the  December  meeting  of  The 
King’s  Daughters.  We  need  hardly  add  that  they 
spent  a  delightful  afternoon.  The  King’s  Daughters 
will  perhaps  be  present  at  our  Christmas  tree  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  they  are  to  hold  their  January  meet¬ 
ing  here. 

Lucius  Emerson,  Preston  Holly,  Willie  Barrow, 
Robert  Lee  Tedder,  Norvin  Rives,  Carl  Culbreath, 
Willard  Bigelow,  Lola  Ashley,  and  Lula  Barfield  are 
going  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Bessie  Sikes 
expects  to  spend  Christmas  with  her  sister  in  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  has  decided  not  to 
go  home  as  she  is  anxious  to  get  the  medal  this  year. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

We  will  have  a  party  Christmas  night. 

Miss  Compton’s  birthday  was  the  second  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Boggs  will  soon  make  a  steam  launch  for 
Mr.  Walker. 

Christmas  eve  we  will  have  a  beautiful  tree  and 
appropriate  exercises. 

Alice  Scott  has  an  electric  battery  and  the  girls 
like  the  shocks  from  it. 

Miss  Compton  took  Walter  Dean  to  the  circus 
on  the  15th  of  December. 

What  are  the  children  thinking  about?  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Christmas  boxes! 

Tom  Anderson’s  arm  is  well  now,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  has  taken  off  the  splits. 

Eight  of  the  girls  will  sign  a  hymn,  “Ring  Out 
Wild  Bells,”  Christmas  Eve. 

The  latest  news:  Abbie  Gofl  writes  that  she 
will  spend  Christmas  with  us. 

We  all  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Walker  all  right  again. 
He  has  been  sick  for  several  days. 

The  members  of  the  King’s  Daughters’  Club 
will  spend  Christmas  Eve  with  us. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pope’s  wife  and  children  are  coming 
to  St.  Augustine  before  Christmas. 

Pres.  Walker  bought  ten  turkeys  last  week  and 
we  will  have  them  for  Christmas  dinner. 

Miss  Compton  can  drag  a  hose  all  by  herself! 
Mind  you,  we  did  not  say  a  hose-wagon. 

Raymond  Rou  spent  the  day  with  his  friends  in 
town  two  weeks  ago.  He  had  a  fine  time. 

A  great  many  of  the  pupils  will  get  boxes  from 
home  Christmas.  How  happy  they  will  be! 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pope  was  called  to  Island  Grove  the 
20th  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  infant  son. 

Minnie  Clemons  got  a  box  from  home  recently 
containing  a  new  suit  and  some  other  nice  things. 

Last  Sunday  morning  at  2:30  o’clock  the  mother 
of  Alice  Rogers,  a  former  pupil,  died.  Alice  has  our 
sympathy. 

Misses  Newell  and  James  took  Thomas  Walker 
and  Ben  Lorenz  to  town  last  Saturday  to  see  the 
Christmas  things. 

About  nine  of  the  boys  and  three  of  the  girls 
will  go  home  for  Christmas,  but  we  dont  envy  them 
for  there  is  a  big  time  in  store  for  us  here  and  we 
doubt  if  they  will  have  a  better  time  than  we. 


Charlie  Manire,  Robert  Anderson,  and  Wolfried 
Johnson  have  bought  new  suits.  We  all  know  they 
feel  very  proud. 

Tuesday,  the  fifteenth,  Mr.  Hendricks  went  with 
ten  of  the  boys  to  the  circus.  There  they  saw  a 
great  many  animals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  were  invited  to  take  dinner 
at  the  opening  of  the  Alcazar  Hotel  last  week.  They 
had  a  pleasant  time. 

Alice  Scott  expects  her  father  to  stop  and  see 
her  the  22nd  while  on  his  way  home  from  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Methodists  at  Miami. 

Mr.  Estes  and  some  friends  visited  our  school 
not  long  ago.  They  brought  us  a  big  basket  of 
apples.  We  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

The  other  afternoon  Mr.  Boggs  and  the  boys 
walked  down  to  the  depot.  There  they  saw  a  boat 
that  had  been  burned  a  few  days  before. 

Miss  Willie  McLane  and  some  of  the  girls  went 
to  see  Miss  Maggie  Llartley,  who  used  to  go  to  school 
here.  We  invited  her  to  visit  us  Christmas. 

Last  Friday  the  children  of  the  public  school, 
where  Jean  and  Lilah  attend,  had  a  Christmas  tree. 
The  children  are  having  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Last  week  at  recess,  Mr.  Estes  brought  some  of 
his  friends  to  the  school  in  his  new  automobile. 
They  presented  the  school  with  a  supply  of  apples. 

Mr.  ^.nd  Mrs.  I.  O.  Davis  will  come  to  Florida  to 
visit  the  latter’s  people  before  Christmas.  We  hope 
they  will  come  to  see  us  before  they  go  back  to 
Ansley,  La. 

Last  week  Miss  James  took  Eula  Rawl  and 
Gracie  Griffin  with  her  to  the  city  on  a  sight-seeing 
excursion.  A  clerk  in  one  of  the  stores  gave  a  fan  to 
each  of  them. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  cook’s  bed-room  in  the 
shop  building  at  6:45  o’clock  Saturday  night  the 
19th.  It  was  soon  put  out  by  the  officers  and  the 
boys  with  fire  extinguishers  and  pails  of  water. 

We  had  a  special  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  last  Monday  evening.  The  so¬ 
ciety  decided  to  help  a  former  pupil  who  is  very 
poor.  Eight  dollars  were  donated  for  this  cause. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
was  interrupted  by  the  fire  when  the  boys  rushed  out 
to  help  put  it  out.  It  was  late  when  the  fire  was 
finally  extinguished  and  every  body  was  too  excited 
to  proceed  with  the  interrupted  progam. 

Abbie  Goff,  a  former  pupil,  will  come  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  visit  our  friend,  Alice  Rogers,  next 
Wednesday.  We  hope  she  will  come  to  see  us  on 
Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas  Day.  We  will  be  glad 
to  see  her  again  for  we  have  not  seen  her  for  more 
than  two  years.  She  was  in  college  for  two  years. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


It  is  a  long  stretch  of  years  between  us  and  the 
Ti  ne  of  times.  We  go  their  weary  length  guided  by 
the  same  star  that  guided  the  wise  men  so  long  ago. 
We  may  not  see  with  mental  eyes  what  they  saw — 
the  little  Judean  village,  the  crowded  caravansary, 
the  stable  hard-by,  the  cattle  in  their  stalls,  and  there 
in  a  manger  a  peasant  mother  and  her  child  just 
ushered  into  the  world — and  yet  we  see  more  than 
was  ever  given  them  to  see.  Whatever  of  prophetic 
vision,  amid  those  sorry  and  unpropitious  surround¬ 
ings,  they  had  of  that  baby  life  before  which  they 
poured  out  their  treasured  gifts,  it  was  necessarily 
vague,  dim  and  incapable  of  taking  in,  because  of  their 
remoteness,  the  unborn  centuries  and  nations  that 
would  also  bring  gifts  to  glorify  the  Life  thus  let  in¬ 
to  the  world.  How  could  they  see  through  the  haze 
of  twenty  centuries  to  come  and  know  what  we  know 
today?  Very  dimly  they  perceived  the  meaning  of 
t.ie  'cable  little  life  that  in  the  hour  just  agone  had 
struggled  into  existence. 

As  the  years  have  been  rounded  out  humanity 
learns  more  and  more  of  the  three  Christian  graces — 
tii-.j  as  yet,  ’tis  true,  only  in  part  realized,  but  as 
time  stretches  on  and  on  into  eternity  we  will  know 
and  fully  understand. 

Christmas  has  come  again  and  with  it  good 
cheer  and  pleasant  associations.  It  has  gone  and 
nothing  is  left  but  its  memories.  That  these  are 
sweet  for  the  most  part  we  all  admit;  for  in  Time’s 
wreath  of  human  experiences  the  thorns  were  miss¬ 
ing,  leaving  us  the  roses  only  with  their  gentle  fra¬ 
grance.  We  are  now  facing  the  future  with  thankful¬ 
ness  for  what  has  been  vouchsafed  us  in  the  past  and 
with  our  loins  girded  with  faith.  What  another 
Christmas  may  bring  us,  we  know  not.  The  angel 
of  death  may  breath  upon  some  of  and  take  us  as  a 


Christmas  present  to  the  angels.  But  whatever  it 
brings,  where  faith  abides  all  will  be  well. 

vl/  «: 

To  Supt.  L.  E.  Milligan,  of  the  Montana  school, 
we  wish  to  present  congratulations  galore  for  the 
following  recommendation,  approved  by  his  Board, 
to  the  state  legislature: 

“That  there  should  be  adopted  one  uinversal 
system  of  raised  print  for  the  blind  in  all 
schools  of  the  country,  and  to  that  end  Mon¬ 
tana’s  Representatives  in  Congress  should 
be  urged  to  secure  the  passage  of  such 
measures  as  will  accomplish  that  end.” 

While  this  is  a  good  beginning  and  with  proper 
assistance  of  other  schools  whose  heads  feel  as  Supt. 
Milligan  feels  some  good  results  may  eventuate. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  one  did  not  offer  a 
resolution  of  like  character  at  the  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis  last  summer. 
It  is  likely  such  a  resolution  would  have  been  turned 
down;  but  it  would  have  enabled  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  know  “who’s  who.”  It 
would  have  created  agitation  and  agitation,  or  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  it,  is  what  we  want  in  order  remedy  the 
evil  that  is  being  done  the  blind  children  of  the 
country  in  this  matter.  We  had  a  resolution  prepared 
for  the  Convention,  but  were  unable  to  be  present. 
This  resolution  would  have  been  forwarded,  but  we 
understood  Prof.  Johnson,  of  the  West  Virginia 
school,  had  a  similar  one  and  would  propose  his.  But 
he  didn’t!  Why? 

We  would  prefer  the  fight  being  made  within  the 
Convention,  but  if  this  is  impolitic  (or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it)  let’s  follow  Supt.  Milligan’s  lead. 

<1/  v?> 

A  majority  of  the  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  throughout  the  country  are  termed 
Superintendents,  while  the  remaining  ones  are  called 
Principals ,  leaving  onlv  Florida  with  a  President  at 
the  head  of  her  school.  But  the  Florida  school,  in 
taking  this  forward  step,  has  experienced  a  sort  of 
evolution — first  it  was  a  Superintendent,  then  a 
Principal,  and  now  a  President.  The  last  change 
was  made  by  the  present  State  Board  of  Control  and 
we  feel  that  they  “budded  better  than  they  knew”  in 
making  the  change,  although  one  or  two  of  the 
papers  of  the  other  schools  have  called  it  a  “ponder¬ 
ous  title.”  To  offset  this,  one  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  superintendents  of  the  country  once  told  us  that 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  long  ago  urged  upon 
his  board  to  make  a  like  change. 

Good  old  Dr.  Gallaudet  when  he  founded  the 
first  school  for  the  deaf  in  Hartford  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  probably  not  over  sanguine  as  to  its 
ultimate  success,  so  instead  of  calling  it  as  chool  he 
called  it  an  asylum.  So  in  the  beginning  was  the 
beginning  of  classing  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
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as  charitable  institutions,  the  public  taking  its  cue 
from  the  associated  name.  At  that  period  asylums 
had  superintendents,  so  naturally  Dr.  Gallaudet  was 
the  first  Superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country.  It  is  only  an  easy  step  of  the  public  imagi¬ 
nation  to  go  from  Asylum  and  Superintendent  to 
Charitableness.  But  when  we  come  to  view  the  mar¬ 
vellous  work  of  these  schools  today,  we  are  surpris¬ 
ed  that  they  have  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
education  of  these  classes  with  such  public  miscon¬ 
ceptions  to  always  thwart  their  progress  and  dampen 
the  spirit  of  their  activity. 

The  public  is  gradually  coming  to  a  proper  con¬ 
ception  of  our  work  and  we  hear  the  word  asylum  as 
applying  to  our  school  less  than  we  did  a  decade  ago. 

The  schools  have  divested  themselves  of  terms 
that  contain  any  ambiguity  and  we  have  schools  instead 
of  institutes  and  institutions.  And  now  why  not  dis¬ 
card  superintendent  and  call  the  heads  of  our  schools 
presidents?  In  the  popular  mind  superintendent  awak¬ 
ens  the  idea  of  orphan  asylum,  reformatory  and  poor 
farm. 

If  this  suggested  change  had  been  made  years 
ago,  the  Illinois  school  would  not  to-day  be  placed 
with  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  state, 
but  would  be  placed  like  this  school  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Neither  would  Dr.  Argo,  of  the  Colorado  school, 
find  himself  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  occupies 
if  he  had  been  called  President  instead  of  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Today  he  is  fighting  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  his  state  because  the  Commission  consid¬ 
ers  his  school  amenable  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  the  Commission  exisits.  Dr.  Argo  denies 
this  and  stoutly  mainains  that  his  school  is  purely  ed¬ 
ucational.  Could  this  contention  have  lived  a  minute 
against  President  Argo  as  it  does  with  Superintendent 
Argo. 

\t>  viz 

Dangerous  Fire  Menaced  Pupils  of  Deaf  and  Blind 
Institute. 

Thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence  the  State  of 
Florida  was  saved  from  an  awful  holocust  and  a  stain 
upon  its  fair  name  Saturday  night  when  fire  threat¬ 
ened  the  Deaf  and  Blind  school  here.  The  fire  was 
discovered  early  in  the  evening,  about  seven  o’clock, 
and  to  this  alone  is  due  the  prevention  of  a  serious 
conflagration  in  which  the  lives  of'  a  hundred  afflicted 
children  were  in  peril. 

About  the  hour  mentioned  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  laundry  building,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  main  building.  The  laundry  house  is  also  used 
for  a  carpenter  shop,  chair  factory  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  upper  floor  is  used  by  the  cook  for  a 
bed  room.  It  is  a  large,  ramshackle  old  frame  build¬ 
ing  and  a  veritable  fire  trap.  A  lamp  used  by  the 
cook  was  the  cause  of  the  fire,  exploding  and  setting 


the  bedding,  draperies  and  walls  on  fire.  The  flames 
ate  their  way  through  the  walls  and  into  the  ceiling 
then  pushed  on  to  the  roof.  As  the  fire  burst  from 
the  roof  it  was  discovered  and  Prof.  Walker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school,  who  was  at  his  desk,  rushed  out 
with  an  assistant  to  fight  the  fire.  They  seized  fire 
extinguishers  and  ran  out  the  hose  which  is  connect¬ 
ed  to  city  water,  then  began  a  struggle  to  save  the 
buildings.  Another  line  of  hose  in  the  main  building 
was  also  in  readiness  in  case  of  necessity.  Prof. 
Walker  and  his  assistant  climbed  to  the  roof,  chop¬ 
ped  a  hole  through  the  shingles  and  plied  the  extin¬ 
guishers  with  splendid  success,  eventually  getting 
the  fire  under  control  and  then  completely  extinguish¬ 
ed.  Meantime,  the  children  had  been  marshaled  into 
line  and  moved  to  a  point  of  easy  egress  from  the 
main  building  should  the  flames  leap  the  thirty  foot 
space.  A  man  was  stationed  at  the  telephone  to  call 
up  the  fire  department  in  the  event  of  the  fire  getting 
beyond  control.  With  the  most  commendable  cool¬ 
ness  and  judgment  Prof.  Walker  averted  a  serious 
conflagration,  also  by  his  discipline  and  example 
prevented  a  panic  among  the  children.  There  was 
no  confusion,  no  panic  of  any  kind,  the  children 
trusting  implicitly  in  President  Wralker. 

The  laundry  in  which  the  fire  started  as  has  been 
stated  is  used  by  the  cook  as  a  lodging.  It  is  the 
only  building  of  the  cluster  that  is  not  equipped  with 
electric  lights.  The  cook  left  the  lamp  in  his  room, 
after  lowering  it  and  went  out. 

The  explosion  occurred  about  twenty  minutes 
later.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  people  of  the 
State  to  knowr  that  the  accommodations  at  the  school 
are  sufficient  for  only  the  president  and  one  man,  the 
latter  being  the  cook.  In  a  case  of  fire  it  will  be 
seen  at  what  a  tremendous  disadvantage  the  president 
of  the  school  is  placed.  It  may  also  be  interesting 
to  the  people  of  the  State  to  know  that  had  this  fire 
occurred  in  the  dead  of  night  that  the  main  building 
would  have  been  in  flames  probably  before  the 
children  could  be  aroused.  Imagination  can  not  picture 
the  horror  of  such  a  situation.  It  may  also  interest 
the  people  of  the  State  to  know  that  new  buildings 
have  been  provided  for  from  time  to  time,  bur  no 
money  has  ever  been  available  for  erecting'them  and 
removing  the  terrible  danger  which  menaces  the 
unfortunate  children.  It  is  true  that  President  Walk¬ 
er  has  taken  every  precaution  against  a  disaster  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  situation. 
A  watchman  is  kept  on  duty  at  night.  Barrels  and 
buckets  of  water  and  fire  extinguishers  are  kept 
within  reach  on  every  hand.  Plose  connected  to 
hydrants  fed  by  city  water  are  placed  in  advantageous 
positions.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  the  management 
of  the  school,  but  the  dry  old  frame  buildings  will 
burn  like  powder  if  fire  once  gets  headway  among 
them.  The  legislature  meets  in  April  and  it  should 
give  this  school  the  first  consideration.  The  people 
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of  the  State  should  express  their  indignation  over  the 
almost  criminal  indifference  of  the  State  authorities 
to  the  danger  in  which  they  keep  these  unfortunate 
wards  of  the  State.  The  money  for  new  buildings 
should  be  made  available  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment  so  that  the  buildings  may  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  by  the  opening  in  the  fall  of  1909. — St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  Record. 


George  W.  Veditz,  editor  of  the  Deaf  American, 
wrote  an  editorial  commendatory  of  the  law  of  the 
Fraternal  Society  for  the  Deaf  about  the  members’ 
insurance  being  rendered  null  and  void  in  case  the 
beneficiary  loses  his  life  while  walking  on  the  rail¬ 
road  track.  We  agree  with  him  and  say  that  the 
Fraternal  Society  is  for  the  deaf  and  aims  to  teach 
them  a  lesson  to  avoid  that  veritable  death  trap — 
track-walking,  but  we  consider  it  very  foolish  when 
he  says: 

“In  fact  we  believe  that  a  service  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  deaf,  should  the  attention  of  such  life  as¬ 
surance  associations  as  the  Prudential,  the  Equitable, 
and  the  New  York,  be  called  to  this  propensity  of 
the  deaf,  and  a  special  clause  inserted  into  policies 
taken  out  by  them  to  the  effect  that  the  insurance 
would  be  rendered  void  in  case  the  insured  met  death 
while  track-walking.  This  stipulation  would  be 
reasonable.” 

Air.  Yeditz  has  been  making  a  very  desperate 
fight  to  have  that  discriminating  civil  servic  rule 
aganist  the  deaf  removed,  and  we  believe  that  if 
there  were  such  clauses  in  the  policies  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  he  would  be  fighting,  as  if  for 
His  life,  to  have  those  clauses  removed ! 

Now,  suppose  a  deaf  man  and  his  hearing 
neighbor  were  insured  in  the  same  company,  and 
both  happened  to  be  walking  together  on  the  track 
and  were  both  instantly  killed,  what  would  the  cry  be 
among  the  deaf  when  the  neighbor  received  his 
insurance  and  the  deaf  man  denied  his  because  of 
that  clause  in  the  policy?  Unfair!  Unfair!!  Discrimi¬ 
nating  clause !  Those  are  the  words  that  Mr.  Veditz 


would  cry. 

Why  he  should  propose  such  a  clause,  we  do  not 
understand.  He  says  he  has  not  been  fighting  that 
civil  service  ruling  against  the  deaf  just  so  that 
they  could  share  the  government  pie,  but  to  have 
such  discrimination  against  them  removed.  This 
proposed  clause  would  be  a  discrimination  against 
them.  He  has  made  it  his  business  to  fight  preju¬ 
dices  against  them.  By  proposing  the  clause  he  is 
prejudicing  them ! 

Here  is  real  business  for  him:  Some  insurance 
companies  make  the  deaf  pay  a  higher  premium  than 
the  hearing  man  of  the  same  age.  Fight  this  preju¬ 
dice,  Veditz. 

And  he  makes  it  sound  as  if  the  victims  of  track¬ 
walking  are  all  deaf  while  really  a  very  large  percent 
of  them  are  hearing  ones.  H. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meeting,  was  an  address  by  the  president,  which 
was  followed  by  Miss  James’  paper,  “Well  begun  is 
half  done.”  It  was  full  of  good  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  showed  that  the  writer  had  been  well 
trained  in  the  oral  work. 

The  third  number  was  the  Query  Box,  and  many 
interesting  questions  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Hendricks’  graceful  delivery  of  “The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  of  Balklava,”  in  signs 
was  well  worth  an  immediate  repetition,  so  much 
was  it  enjoyed  by  all. 

President  Walker  sang  a  very  pretty  solo,  which 
was  heartily  applauded. 

Mrs.  Walker  served  delicious  refreshments  again 
at  this  meeting,  after  which  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  a  program  for  next  time.  Ad¬ 
journment  followed.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 

The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Arkansas  Optic 
and  Deaf  Carolinian  deserve  special  mention.  These 
schools  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  getting  out  such 
beautiful  issues. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


t  o:  the  .or  r  v.  ceks  ending  Dec.  26,  1908.  Eased  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Alice  Scott 
Mary  Fraser 
Grace  Hudson 
Amalia  Lorenz 
Albert  Holoway 
Minnie  Clemons 
Frankie  Hawley 
Thomas  Anderson 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Ola  Dicks 
Dora  Horn 
Mabel  Bates 
Luther  Albritton 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  usual  progam  was  rendered  at  the  meeting 
of  our  society,  December  13th.  Miss  Compton  was 
the  leader  and  the  subject  was  “What  Shall  We  Read?” 

A  talk  on  a  “Half-Hour  a  Day  Club”  was  given 
by  Mr.  Hendricks  and  when  business  came  up  such  a 
club  was  organized. 

The  committee  appointed  to  decide  what  the 
society  could  do  to  help  a  former  pupil  in  destitute 
circumstances,  made  its  report,  but  the  society  could 
not  decide  definitely  how  much  to  give  the  committee 
to  expend,  so  it  ordered  it  to  give  a  fuller  report  at 
a  special  meeting  the  next  evening  and  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  eight  dollars  were  turned  over  to  the  committee 
and  four  dollars  were  voted  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  usual  program  was  rendered  at  our  meeting 
the  20th  of  December,  with  Mr.  Hendricks  as  the 
leader.  The  subject  was  "Why  was  the  King  born?” 

“Rock  of  Ages”  was  signed  by  Mary  Fraser 
and  Sarah  Johnson,  after  which  Norris  Holland  sign¬ 
ed  a  prayer. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  the  leader,  gave  us  a  nice  talk 
on  the  subject.  "Some  Christmas  Thoughts”  were 
given  by  four  pupils,  and  Alice  Scott  recited  “A 
Christmas  Deed.” 

Some  Bible  references  were  given  by  four  pupils 
and  Mrs.  Hendricks  gave  the  children  a  Bible  story. 

Frankie  Hawley  read  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after  a  prayer. 

Alice  Scott,  Sec’y. 

Biind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening  at  the  usual  hour.  We  sang  an  open¬ 
ing  hymn,  and  were  then  led  in  prayer  by  Mr.  Parks. 
The  minutes  and  roll  call  were  then  read,  after  which 
the  president  called  for  another  hymn. 

The  leader  next  took  charge.  Miss  James  read 
the  Bible  selection.  The  leader  gave  us  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  the' subject.  Illustrations  and  verses 
were  given  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Remarks  from  the 
teachers  were  then  called  for;  there  being  none,  col¬ 
lection  amounting  to  thirty-six  cents  was  taken. 

Lastly,  the  closing  hymn  was  sung  and  the  bene¬ 
diction  said.  Willie  Barrow,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  convened  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  November  twenty-first. 


All  responded  to  the  roll  call  and  the  secretary 
read  the  minutes. 

George  Hay  gave  a  declamation  and  Mary 
Fraser’s  essay  was  on  the  life  of  George  Gordon 
Byron. 

Some  stories  and  a  declamation  were  given 
then  President  Walker  gave  a  short  talk  about  his 
trip  to  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
last  summer. 

Three  members  gave  an  amusing  dialogue,  “A 
mother  hiding  her  daughter  from  an  Indian.” 

After  the  critic’s  report  the  society  adjourned. 


The  roll  call  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
December  sixth  found  all  present  and  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read. 

After  Herman  Morris’  essay  the  debate  on  Re¬ 
solved  “That  the  Hoe  Is  More  Useful  Than  the 
Shovel,”  began  and  the  judges’  decision  went  to  the 
negative  side. 

Rena  Thompson  next  signed  a  declamation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  critic’s  report  and  the  society  then  ad¬ 
journed.  Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  in  the  chapel 
at  6:30  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  December  12th  It 
was  called  to  order  by  Lucius  Emerson.  The  roll 
was  called,  and  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

It  being  the  regular  time  for  a  debate,  Mr.  Baugh, 
Miss  Compton,  and  Lula  Barfield  were  appointed  as 
jugdes.  The  subject,  Resolved,  That  Fire  is  More 
Destructive  Than  Water,  was  read  and  the  debate 
proceeded. 

Bessie  Sikes  and  Mabel  Bates  were  appointed  as 
champions  of  the  next  debate. 

The  critic  then  made  his  report  which  was  a  very 
favorable  one. 

The  judges,  after  careful  consideration,  rendered 
their  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 

No  program  having  been  prepared  for  the  next 
meeting,  the  monitor  gave  his  report  and  the  society 
adjourned.  Lula  Barfield,  Sec’y. 

TO  FIND  LENGTH  OF  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

The  boys  and  girls  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  length  of  the  day  may  be  found  by  doubling 
the  time  of  the  sun’s  setting;  and  the  length  of  the 
night  by  doubling  the  time  of  the  sun’s  rising.  If 
for  example,  says  the  Chicago  News,  the  sun  sets  at 
7:30,  the  length  of  the  day  is  fifteen  hours,  for  twice 
7:30  is  fifteen.  If  the  sun  rises  that  day  at  4:30  the 
length  of  the  night  is  nine  hours,  for  twice  4:30  is 
nine.  The  fifteen  hours  of  daylight  and  the  nine 
hours  of  night  make  up  the  whole  day  of  twenty-four 
hours. — Philadeldh ia  Record. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


MOTHER’S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Jack  and  Jane  saved  their  pennies  for  a  long 
time.  They  wanted  to  buy  a  Christmas  present  for 
their  mother.  They  bought  her  a  pretty  dish.  On 
Christmas  morning  she  found  it  on  her  plate.  The 
children  were  happy. 

On  Christmas,  Mrs.  Gray  heard  beautiful  sing¬ 
ing.  She  looked  out  of  the  window  and  there  were 
six  boys  singing  sweet  carols  of  Christmas.  Mrs. 
Gray  liked  music.  She  opened  the  door.  The  boys 
came  in  and  sang.  Mrs.  Gray  gave  them  some  hot 
coffee  and  some  money.  The  boys  liked  Mrs.  Gray 
very  much. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Santa  Claus  will  bring  us  a  large  Christmas  tree 
and  many  beautiful  gifts  on  Christmas  eve.  We  love 
good  old  Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus  works  very  hard 
and  loves  good  little  girls  and  boys.  Before 
we  go  to  bed  we  will  hang  up  our  stockings.  While 
we  are  asleep,  Santa  Claus  will  come  down  the 
chimney  and  fill  them  with  candy  and  nuts. 

THE  REINDEER. 

Santa  Claus  has  many  reindeer.  He  has  no 
horses.  His  reindeer  are  his  horses.  Reindeer 
make  good  horses.  They  can  run  very  fast.  A 
reindeer  is  not  as  large  as  a  horse.  It  has  four  legs. 
It  has  large  horns.  In  very  cold  countries  horses 
can  not  live.  People  in  very  cold  countries  have 
reindeer  pull  their  sleds  over  the  snow  and  ice.  If 
you  go  to  a  Zoo,  you  can  see  many  reindeer. 

EVERGREEN  TREES. 

Every  year  just  before  it  gets  cold,  the  leaves 
fall  off  the  trees.  Some  trees  are  green  all  the  time. 
We  call  these  trees  evergreens.  A  pine  tree  is.  an 
evergreen  tree.  At  Christmas  time,  evergreen  trees 
are  used  for  Christmas  trees.  Men  chop  down  the 
trees.  We  carry  them  in  the  house.  We  put  pretty 
balls  and  chains  and  pictures  on  them.  We  light 
candles  on  them.  On  Christmas,  children  play  under 
the  Christmas  tree. 


SEEING  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Frank  and  Robert  loved  Santa  Claus  very  much. 
They  wanted  to  see  him.  On  Christmas  eve  they  did 
not  want  to  go  to  bed.  They  sat  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Soon  they  heard  a  noise  up  the  chimney.  Santa 
Claus  came  down,  He  caught  hold  of  the  boys  and 
carried  them  up  the  chimney.  He  took  them  to  their 
room  and  put  them  in  bed.  The  boys  were  frightened. 
The  next  Christmas  they  went  to  bed  very  early. 
They  did  not  want  to  see  Santa  Claus  again. 

THE  BIRDS’  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

Elsie  and  Fanny  were  very  sad.  Many  times 
they  saw  the  birds  hopping  about  on  the  frozen 
ground  in  search  of  food.  Soon  the  poor  birds 
would  die,  they  could  find  nothing  to  eat.  One  day 
the  two  girls  took  some  small  baskets.  They  filled 
them  with  bread  crumbs  and  grain.  They  tied  the 
baskets  to  the  branches  of  a  tree.  To  the  limbs  of 
the  tree  they  fastened  pieces  of  fat  meat.  The  birds 
came  to  the  tree  quickly.  They  seemed  to  be 
happy.  All  through  the  cold  weather,  Elsie  and 
Fanny  fed  the  birds.  They  said  it  was  the  birds 
Christmas  tree. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Many  years  ago  a  baby  was  born  in  a  manger. 
On  every  side  were  cattle  and  sheep.  This  baby 
was  the  Christ  child.  He  was  born  in  Beihlehem. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter.  His  name  was  Joseph. 
His  mother’s  name  was  Mary.  Some  day  this  baby 
would  become  King  over  all  the  earth. 

In  a  far  off  country  were  three  wise  men.  They 
had  heard  of  this  new  king.  One  night  they  saw  a 
very  bright  star  moving  across  the  sky.  They 
followed  it.  It  stopped  over  the  stable  in  a  manger 
in  which  the  Christ  child  lay.  They  took  him  many 
presents.  When  they  saw  him  they  worshipped  him. 

We  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Christ 
child  on  December  25th.  This  is  Christmas  day. 
Y\  e  will  all  be  very  happy. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all 

And  to  all  a  good  night. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  all 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  everywhere. 

Look  out  for  fires.  December  and  January  are 
the  months  for  them.  A  few  nights  ago  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  to  forty-nine. 

The  health  of  the  school  still  maintains  its  rec¬ 
ord  for  excellency.  Work,  recreation,  'cleanliness 
and  wholesome  food  are  good  medicine. 

There  is  always  something  curious  about  De¬ 
cember.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  conduct  and  smiles 
of  the  pupils.  Those  who  can  read  or  understand 
figures  are  found  discussing  the  calendar  on  the  wall. 

In  the  Thanksgiving  Day  exercises,  attention 
was  called  to  the  generosity  of  the  following  school 
papers:  The  School  Helper,  the  Mount  Airy  World, 
the  Kansas  Star  and  the  Companion.  These  are  the 
only  papers  that  find  their  way  to  this  department. 
We  appreciate  them  very  much. 

Dates  in  History  for  December  in  Florida. 

First  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  Tallahassee, 
December  21,  1824. 

Dade’s  Massacre,  December  28,  1835. 

Battle  of  Withlacoochee,  December  31,  1834. 

Battle  of  Okeechobee,  December  24,  1837. 

The  Great  Freeze,  December  29,  1894. 

AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  INSPIRATION. 

The  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  School  of  Virginia 
will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  located  at 
Newport  News,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  North  Carolina 
in  size  and  the  number  of  students.  The  great  clock 
of  the  immortal.  Hampton  Normal  College  can  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  front  windows,  altho  five  or  six 
miles  distant!  What  an  inspiration  this  great 
instrument  ought  to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  the  deaf 
and  blind.  As  they  see  Hampton’s  1000  students 
obey  its  call  to  duty  it  should  inspire  them  with  a  like 
ambition.  We  hope  it  will.  A  better  location  could 
not  have  been  selected.  May  each  receive  inspiration 
from  the  other. 


“Thankfulness  and  humility  are-  two  principal 
emotions  of  a  glad  Christian  heart;  the  former  sees 
the  gifts  which  it  has  received  from  the  Lord.  The 
latter,  the  duties  he  has  appointed.” 


PEOPLE  OF  NOTE. 

B.  T.  Washington,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  at 
the  head  of  an  Institution  which  is  the  admiration 
and  marvel  of  the  world. 

Edward  H.  Morris  won  his  suit  between  Cook 
County  and  the  City  of  Chicago,  He  has  a  law 
practice  worth  $20,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
addressed  in  three  languages  at  Berlin  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. 

Henry  O.  Fanner  has  won  fame  as  a  painter. 
The  French  Government  has  his  painting,  “The 
Raising  of  Lazarus.”  It  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the 
Luxembourg. 

A  Few  Negroes  Who  Have  Gone  to  the  Front. 

Junius  C.  Groves  of  Kansas  produces  75,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  every  year,  the  world’s  record. 

Daniel  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago  was  the 
first  Surgeon  to  sew  up  and  heal  a  wounded  human 
heart. 

Alfred  Smith  received  the  blue  ribbon  at  the 
World’s  Fair  and  first  prize  in  England  for  his 
Oklahoma-raised  cotton. 

W.  Sidney  Pitman  drew  the  design  for  the  Collis 
P.  Huntington  Memorial  building,  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

Some  of  the  35  patented  devices  of  Granville  T. 
Wood,  the  electrician  form  part  of  the  systems  of  the 
New  York  elevated  railways  and  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

KINDNESS  CURES  HIM. 

St.  Louis,  December  5. — Miss  Gladys  Williams, 
a  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  county  public  school,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  county  teachers’  meeting  today, 
told  how  the  word  “Dear”  made  a  dull  pupil  become 
the  leader  of  his  class. 

“An  eight-year-old  boy  had  been  in  my  class 
nearly  a  year  without  showing  any  capacity  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  knowledge,”  she  said. 

“He  just  wouldn’t  study,  and  I  had  about  given 
him  up  as  hopeless.  But  one  day  he  did  something 
that  pleased  me,  and  I  said  to  him,  ’that  was  very 
nice,  dear.’ 

“At  recess  he  came  to  me  smiling  and  said: 

“  ‘Teacher,  you  are  the  first  one  that  ever  called 
me  dear.’ 

“He  was  so  proud  of  it  that  he  asked  me  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  father  certifying  that  I  considered  him 
a  dear.  His  brother  heard  of  it  and  he  worked  hard 
in  the  hope  that  I  would  speak  kindly  to  him,  too. 
After  that  those  two  boys  were  the  best  pupils  I 
had,  and  there  was  great  rivalry  between  them.” 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER.  A.  B..  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  .School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
hist,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Barents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  Sehoc  I. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deat 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  n 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bettiesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 
CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  tierpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  tSudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

m  esces  sbgg 

SHOES  THAT  FST  AND  WEAR. 


At  DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


FEARNSIDE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 
1908-39  of  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


St.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  go. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CH MRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 


POPULAR  PRIZES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 


Largest  Sleek 


‘Lowest  Prices 


Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 


WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 


CITY  GATES  HOUSE 


PHONE  88. 


ALL  KIMDS  Or 


TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AMD  SUPPLIES. 

&ENSRAL  REPAIR  SHOP 


The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


Kin<r  and  Bav  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT, 


WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers.  : 

J’ineat  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


RETAIL. 


$1.  Augustine  Grocery  £o. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty-  Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Vp-“ '?•■»  CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 


Kino;  Street.  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

i 


bakery  of  Cleanliness 
bakery  of  Quality 
J/f  ffiakcry  of  {Price 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Dealer  In 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders9  Hardware i 

I 

Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbei  s’  Supplies,  Etc. 

! 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE.  FLORIDA. 


H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service. 


Prices  reasonable. 


J-  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


i 

1  1  6  Phone 
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LITTLE  WORDS  OF  KINDNESS. 


Little  words  of  kindness, — 
Whispered  soft  and  low, 
With  a  thrill  of  gladness 
To  the  heart  they  go, 
Lighting  up  its  darkness 
With  a  cheering  ray. 
Changing  heavy  sadness 
To  the  light  of  day. 

Little  words  of  kindness, 

Do  a  work  of  love; 

God's  own  hand  records  them 
In  the  world  above, 

They  whose  words  of  pity 
Dry  the  mourner's  tears. 
Have  the  Savior’s  blessing 
Through  their  earthly  years. 


Little  words  of  kindness. 
Heartily  bestowed. 

Help  a  fainting  brother 
On  life's  weary  road; 

Little  words  of  kindness 
To  a  wandering  soul, 

Blessed  by  God.  may  lead  him 
Back  to  Jesus’  fold. 

Little  words  of  kindness 
Seem  of  little  worth. 

Yet  we  cannot  buy  them 
With  the  gold  of  the  earth. 

Scatrer,  then,  like  sunbeams, 
.Many  a  word  of  love. 

And  the  Lord  of  heaven 
Will  bless  you  from  above. 


MUSIC  THE  MODERN  ART. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Parks. 


Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  January 


yyr  HEN  God  had  finished  His  creation  and  had 
W  placed  man  in  dominion  over  the  earth,  it 
— is  presumed  that  man  with  his  stone  axe 
Ap  hewed  out  his  hiding  place  in  mountain 
caves,  or  with  logs  and  thatch  established  his 
habitation  upon  the  plains.  These  rude 
dwellings  may  well  be  called  the  beginning  of 
architecture,  which  art  advanced  among  the  ancients 
to  a  degree  rivaling  that  of  modern  workmen.  This 
art  possesses  beauty,  strength,  utility  and  durability. 

The  next  great  art  born  of  natural  instinct  was 
that  of  sculpture,  when  the  heathen  fashioned  from 
wood  and  stone  the  image  of  his  God.  This  art  was 
so  developed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
until  a  perfect  human  form  was  chiseled  from  stone, 
and  giving  a  perfect  facial  expression,  even  depicting 
the  emotions  of  anger,  pain,  happiness,  and  love. 
This  art  possesses  outward  form  and  beauty  but  is 
lacking  in  strength,  utility,  and  durability,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  architecture. 

Out  of  the  growing  demand  for  beauty,  the  art 
of  painting  owes  its  birth.  Though  this  art  was  not 
perfected  until  the  middle  ages.  Painting  like 
sculpture  possesses  only  outward  beauty,  but  is  far 
less  lasting. 

The  word  music  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
monsike  which  included  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  the  Muses  presided.  In  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness  the  word  was  employed  to  denote  the 
entire  mental  training  of  a  Greek  youth.  In  Latin 


the  word  was  changed  to  Musica  and  the  meaning 
restricted  to  technical  signification.  From  the  Latin 
our  English  word  music  was  derived,  unless  it  came 
through  the  French  modification  rnonsique.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  suggested  and  well  sustained  by 
historians  that  in  pre-historic  times  music  passed 
through  three  stages  of  development,  each  character¬ 
ized  by  a  separate  class  of  instruments.  The  analogy 
of  existing  uses  among  barbarians  tends  to  confirm 
this  assumption.  The  first  instruments  used  were 
those  of  percussion,  simply  time  beaters.  To  this 
class  belong  our  modern  drums,  cymbals,  bells,  etc. 
The  clapping  of  hands  or  stamping  of  feet  was 
nature’s  suggestion  of  these  instruments.  It  is  my 
experience  that  the  ear  of  the  child  or  of  the  untutor¬ 
ed  is  much  more  perceptible  to  rythmical  accentua¬ 
tions  than  to  pitch  variations.  This  experience 
•strengthens  my  belief  that  instruments  of  percussion 
are  the  oldest.  The  next  class  of  instruments  invent¬ 
ed  was  wind  instruments.  The  principle  of  these 
instruments  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  through  a  bed  of  reeds.  To 
this  class  belong  the  flute,  flageolet,  clarinet,  heut- 
boy,  basoon  and  others  which  date  back  beyond  the 
earliest  reliable  records,  though  they  were  very  im¬ 
perfect.  It  is  by  the  combination  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  that  modern  skill  has  produced  the  colossal 
pipe  organ. 

The  other  class  of  instruments  which  mark  an 
epoch  in  civilzation  and  in  musical  advancement  was 
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the  invention  of  stringed  instruments.  The  oldest 
of  these  is  the  lyre.  An  Egyptian  fable  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  lyre  to  one  of  their  Gods.  A  Greek 
fable  of  different  origin  gives  the  same  credit  to  their 
God  Hermes,  though  both  imply  that  the  idea  was 
caught  from  the  tortoise  as  it  strained  its  sinews 
across  its  shell.  This  class  included  the  lyre,  the 
harp,  the  lute,  the  viol,  and  the  dulcimer.  It  was 
by  combining  the  principle  of  percussion  with  string¬ 
ed  instruments  that  modern  skill  has  been  able  to 
produce  that  most  popular  of  all  instruments  the 
piano-  forte. 

The  ancient  and  medieval  composers  left  no 
musical  legacies  as  did  the  architect,  sculptor,  and 
painter.  Tne  church  with  all  its  power,  and  chivalry, 
with  its  pride  made  but  little  progress  in  the  art. 
They  were  trying  to  build  without  foundation. 
They  had  not  yet  discovered  the  pier  upon  which  the 
art  and  science  rested.  O.i  the  other  hand  church 
music  as  late  as  the 'fifteenth  century  became  so  cor¬ 
rupt  and  base  that  it  destroyed  the  sanctity  of  the 
holy  ritual.  This  fundamental  pier,  the  dominant 
seventh  chord,  which  is  identical  with  the  harmonic 
chord  of  nature  was  discovered  by  Jean  Mouton 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Scientific  discoveries 
have  seldom  been  made  singly,  but  when  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  revelation  of  a  phenomenon,  several 
inventors  and  discoverers  have  almost  simultaneous¬ 
ly  brought  forth  similar  achievements.  Thus  it  was 
with  music,  when  Mouton’s  discovery  was  made 
public  and  mu  aeians  had  within  their  grasp  the 
foundation  of  the  science,  and  the  keynote  to 
harmony,  busy  brains  went  to  work  over  all  Europe 
and  conservatories  were  established  everywhere. 
Palestrina  aided  by  Martin  Luther,  the  first  hymn- 
writer,  gradually  reformed  church  music.  John 
Sebastin  Bach,  the  father  of  music,  during  the  next 
generation  arranged  our  present  scale,  invented  a 
system  of  printing  music  and  left  perhaps  the  largest 
collection  of  valuable  music  of  any  master.  Bach 
was  followed  by  Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beeth¬ 
oven.  In  these,  music  may  have  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Music  may  be  defined  as  the  systematic  produc¬ 
tion  of  periodical  sounds,  whose  beauty  is  in  its  crea- 
t.on;  whose  life  is  no  longer  than  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye;  appearing  and  vanishing  like  a  heavenly  vision, 
leaving  nothing  but  an  indelible  impression.  Unlike 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  which  have 
material  existence  and  can  be  detected  by  sight, 
touch,  taste,  and  smell,  music  possesses  only  sound 
and  is  held  in  monopoly  by  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Music  is  the  embodiment  of  inward  feeling  and 
emotion.  It  is  the  poetical  medium  through  which 
the  dramatist  gives  expression  to  literature.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  soul  and  like  all  other  languages 
it  is  spoken  and  comprehended  only  by  those  educa¬ 
ted  in  its  tongue.  Doubtless  the  human  race  had  a 


music  in  which  to  chant  their  needs  and  feelings  long 
before  they  had  an  intelligible  language.  The  value 
of  the  art  can  be  realized  in  this  that  God  in  His  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  has  chosen  it  as  a  medium  of  praise  and 
worship.  Music  has  been  composed  so  great  and  so 
grand  that  to  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  to 
defame  it. 

When  the  Messiah  was  offered  the  first  time  in 
London  at  the  singing  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  the 
king  and  the  entire  audience  with  one  common  im¬ 
pulse  rose  to  their  feet  and  remained  standing  to  the 
end.  Says  Handel,  “When  I  wrote  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  I  thought  I  could  see  all  of  heaven  open  be¬ 
fore  me  and  the  great  God  Himself.”  Hadyn  in 
speaking  of  the  Seasons  said,  “I  never  regarded  it 
my  own  composition  but  from  above.”  Beethoven 
remarking  to  an  enthusiastic  artist  expressed  himself 
as  follsws:  “Music  is  divine.  It  is  the  only  spirit¬ 
ual  entrance  to  the  world  of  higher  knowledge. 
Though  deaf,  my  ears  are  open  to  the  celestial  har¬ 
monies  and  I  uplift  my  soul  to  the  divine  essence 
and  struggle  to  produce  in  my  compositions  the  lofti¬ 
ness  and  tragic  destiny  of  man.” 

As  for  the  future  development  of  music  I  would 
only  predict  in  this  general  way.  If  man  is  to  stead¬ 
ily  grow  in  wisdom  and  knowledge;,  ever  patterning 
after  the  model  man  thus  becoming  more  God-ltke, 
then  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  human 
art  of  music  will  keep  pace  with  man’s  progress  and 
hence  become  more  and  more  like  that  to  which  the 
apostle  listened  from  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  when  the 
corridors  of  heaven  reverbrated  with  the  strains  of 
celestial  symphonies  and  “a  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  Israelites  sang,  the  new  song,”  which 
no  man  has  ever  heard  and  can  never  hear  until  he 
has  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Garfield,  son  of  President  Garfield,  who  was 
such  a  warm  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  deaf  during 
his  administration,  and  whose  policies  in  this  respect 
have  always  been  followed  by  his  noble  son,  the  Civil 
Service  ruling  respecting  deaf-mutes  has  been 
reconsidered  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  issued:  — 

l)ca. -.Mutes  may  be  admitted  to  examination  for  all  places  in 
the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United  States  whose  duties  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  commission  they  are  ca.pable  of 
performing. 

TlIKODOUli  RoOSEVEI.T. 

Tim  Wimte  House.  December  1.  1908. 

This  bit  of  news  on  a  question  that  has  caused 
so  much  bitter  feeling  among  the  deaf  at  large 
against  the  present  administration,  will  no  doubt  be 
received  with  great  pleasure  by  those  whom  it  direct¬ 
ly  concerns.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
Secretary  Garfield  for  what  he  has  done,  for  he  has 
accomplished  that  which  many  have  tried  and  have 
failed  to  do. — Deaf-Mutes'  Journal. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  was  held  January  10th,  and  the  usual  hymn 
and  prayer  were  signed. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “Living  for  the 
Day  or  for  Eternity,”  and  Miss  Newell's  remarks 
were  interpreted  by  Pres.  Walker.  The  subject  was 
further  illustrated  by  stories  and  Bible  references  by 
some  of  the  pupils. 

Lalla  Wilson  and  Lily  Holland  gracefully  signed 
“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.”  The  children  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  Bible  story  by  Frankie  Hawley. 

The  treasurer’s  collection  amounted  to  seventy- 
four  cents  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after  the  usual 
prayer. 


Grace  Hudson  opened  the  meeting  for  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  January  with  a  hymn.  A  prayer  was  signed 
by  Grace  Sawyer  and  then  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

Alice  Scott,  the  leader,  gave  her  opening  remarks 
on  the  subject,  “Pilgrim’s  Progress  Series,  Leaving 
the  City  of  Destruction,”  and  then  some  stories 
illustrating  the  subject  were  recited  by  several 
members.  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul”  was  then 
signed. 

Some  Bible  references  were  given  by  several 
members  and  then  Ardine  Holland  gave  the  children 
a  Bible  story. 

Virginia  Fulwood  closed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  Sunday 
evening  January  24th  and  was  opened  with  a  hymn, 
then  Fanny  Varnes  signed  a  prayer.  The  secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “Life  Lessons 
for  me  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  and  Frankie 
Hawley  made  some  remarks  on  it.  Stories  and 
verses  illustrating  the  subject  were  recited  by  some 
of  the  pupils. 

A  hymn  was  rendered  by  Raymond  Rou,  after 
which  Charlie  Manire  gave  a  Bible  story  to  the  child¬ 
ren. 

The  treasurer’s  collection  amounted  to  thirty-six 
cents  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  after  a  prayer. 

Alice  Scott,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

Our  Christain  Endeavor  Society  was  called 
together  last  Sunday  evening  at  the  usual  hour.  The 


meeting  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn, 
‘Stand  up  for  Jesus,”  which  was  followed  by  a  prayer 
by  the  leader.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
then  read,  and  the  roll  called. 

The  leader’s  remarks  on  the  subject,  “Genesis,” 
were  very  interesting.  The  girls  and  boys  next  gave 
illustrations  and  quotations  on  the  topic,  after  which 
the  second  hymn,  “What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,” 
was  sung.  This  being  the  usual  collection  night,  an 
offering  amounting  to  thirty-six  cents  was  taken. 
Lastly,  the  closing  hymn  was  sung  and  the  benedic¬ 
tion  said.  Willie  Barrow,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
Saturday  evening,  January  the  sixteenth,  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Herman  Morris.  Grace  Hud¬ 
son  nicely  declaimed  “The  Burial  of  John  Moore.” 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  and  all  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

A  nice  essay  was  given  by  Anita  Morris. 

Resolved,  That  the  Teacher  Has  Done  More 
Good  for  Humanity  than  the  Doctor,  was  the  subject 
for  the  debate.  Three  members  were  on  each  side. 
The  judges.  Miss  McLane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks, 
declared  it  a  tie.  Mr.  Boggs  was  the  time-keeper. 

A  declamation  was  signed  by  Luther  Holland. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read,  and 
Roxie  Jordan  make  the  critic’s  report  in  Minnie 
Clemons’  place. 

Some  items  of  business  were  then  brought  before 
the  society  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  two  weeks  hence. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  held  another  one 
of  its  interesting  meetings  on  January  9th,  It  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president.  The  roll  was  called, 
and  the  minutes  were  read  and  adopted. 

A  very  interesting  program  was  rendered  by 
various  members  of  the  society,  after  which  the  secre¬ 
tary  read  the  debate  subject  for  the  next  meeting, 
which  was,  Resolved,  That  City  Life  Is  More  Desir¬ 
able  Than  Country  Life.  Affirmative,  Miss  Bates; 
Negative,  Miss  Sikes.  The  champions  then  chose 
their  supporters  as  follows:  Affirmative,  Mr.  Emerson 
and  Miss  Barfield;  Negative,  Messrs.  Barrow  and 
Holly. 

There  being  no  miscellaneous  business,  the  critic 
made  his  report,  and  Messrs.  Beaty  and  Holly,  and 
Miss  Bates  were  appointed  as  a  program  committee. 
The  monitor  then  made  his  report  and  the  society 
adjourned  by  order  of  the  president. 

Lula  Barfield,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Little  Lilah  Walker  has  been  sick.  We  hope  she 
will  soon  be  better. 

Miss  McLane  has  been  sick  for  several  days, 
but  is  up  and  going  about  now. 

'  Lilah  Walker  wants  to  know  how  the  “Ter- 
mometer”  can  tell  how  cold  it  is. 

Tony  Tardo  is  doing  fine  work  in  school  and  sits 
up  all  day  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 

A  number  of  our  teachers  are  enjoying  the  even¬ 
ing  concerts  at  The  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Rumor  whispers  that  Mr.  Baugh  has  a  sweet¬ 
heart.  We  would  like  to  know  who  she  is. 

Mattie  Lowe  was  delighted  with  a  beautiful  box 
of  candy,  a  birthday  present  from  Mr.  Baugh. 

Jack  Frost  paid  us  a  visit  the  last  two  nights  of 
January,  the  thermometer  falling  as  low  as  twenty- 
six. 

Now  that  the  Ponce  De  Leon  is  open,  those  of 
us  so  disposed  may  revel  daily  in  delightful  orchestral 
music. 

Mrs.  Barksdale  with  her  two  youngest  children 
are  at  Mr.  Parks’  on  a  visit  to  her  little  daughter, 
Annie  Lee. 

Mr.  Estes  brought  a  number  of  ladies  to  visit 
our  school  the  other  day.  They  seemed  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  our  work. 

In  the  mid-term  spelling  examination  Mabel 
Bates  headed  her  class,  spelling  the  one  hundred 
words  without  a  slip. 

Otto  and  Lillian  Orchard  were  greatly  saddened 
by  the  death  of  their  grandmother  who  lived  with 
and  took  care  of  them. 

We  have  thirteen  blind  girls,  since  the  arrival  of 
Ella  Clemens  whose  parents  have  recently  moved 
from  Georgia  to  Florida. 

On  Sunday  the  tenth,  Norvin  Rives  was  delight¬ 
ed  to  have  his  cousin,  Miss  Rosa  Lee  Rives,  spend 
a  part  of  the  day  with  him. 

One  of  Mr.  Parks’  brightest  music  students  in¬ 
formed  us  that  decapitate  is  a  music  term  meaning 
“to  go  back  to  the  beginning.” 

Miss  Ferguson  is  now  reading  “The  Little  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Kingdom  Come”  to  a  number  of  the  girls  and 
boys.  They  find  the  story  intensely  interesting. 

To  our  list  of  raised  current  reading  matter, 
President  Walker  has  added  two  copies  of  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Weekly  Review.  Several  of  the  pupils  read 


this  excellent  review  of  national  happenings  with 
great  interest. 

It  was  recently  remarked  by  an  appreciative 
visitor,  “My,  President  Walker  certainly  employs 
several  fine  looking  teachers.”  Now,  Mr.  Baugh, 
don’t  wear  such  a  broad  grin.  You  were  out  in  the 
shop  at  the  time. 

The  singing  class  has  just  about  finished  the 
musical  part  of  Old  School  Days.  Mrs.  Walker,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  teachers,  is  now  busy  with  the  other 
feature  of  the  cantata.  We  hope  now  to  have  it  ready 
for  presentation  in  a  few  weeks. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale,  Lola  Ashley,  and  Otto 
Orchard  made  the  best  record  of  school  work  in  Miss 
Ferguson’s  class  having  the  greatest  number  of  per¬ 
fect  recitations.  Elmer  Manuel  shows  the  most 
marked  improvement  for  the  month  of  December. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  new  arithmetic  slates 
that  President  Walker  received  a  few  days  ago. 
These  slates,  though  a  little  different  from  those 
which  the  children  have  been  using,  are  not  only 
satisfactory,  but  in  some  instances,  preferable  to  the 
old. 

Rev.  Hindry  and  Mr.  White  treated  us  to  another 
exhibition  of  stereoptican  views  on  the  evening  of 
January  20th.  The  entertainement  consisted  of  a 
number  of  pictures  of  old  English  cathedrals,  and 
several  illustrated  stories,  which  were  greatly  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  all. 

At  last,  Mr.  Parks  has  dismissed  his  plasterer, 
paid  off  his  carpenters,  and  cleared  away  the  rubbish. 
The  three  new  up-stairs  rooms,  and  especially  the 
little  hall,  are  much  larger  and  better  than  he  expect¬ 
ed.  They  would  make  desirable  retreats  for  three 
regular  roomers,  or  could  be  converted  into  so  snug 
and  cozy  an  apartment  as  would  satisfy  the  dreams 
of  the  most  idealistic  young  couple. 

The  Christmas  holidays  are  but  a  pleasant 
memory.  We  all  had  a  delightful  time.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  tree  was  displayed  in  the  chapel  on  the  evening 
of  December  24th.  After  President  Walker  had  told 
us  of  the  great  difficulty  with  which  he  had  obtained 
a  promise  from  Santa  Claus  to  visit  us  and  while  “The 
Night  Before  Christmas”  was  being  recited,  the  old 
gentleman  appeard  and  with  beaming  smiles  shook 
hands  all  round.  Then  the  tree  was  despoiled  and 
each  child  was  made  happy  with  candy  and  fruit  and 
a  number  of  presents.  Gertrude  Wyche  received  a 
graphophone  from  the  Junior  Society  of  Willing 
Workers,  while  some  beautiful  dolls  from  Mrs. 
Beamer,  and  a  number  of  nice  toys  from  The  Willing 
Workers  delighted  the  girls  and  boys.  Opening 
boxes  from  home,  a  splendid  dinner,  and  the  usual 
party  at  night,  were  the  features  of  Christmas  day. 
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The  boys  will  soon  begin  to  practice  their  drill 
for  the  cantata. 

Frankie  Hawley  tells  us  that  her  brother  will 
make  her  a  visit. 

Mr.  Estes  brought  some  friends  to  visit  our 
school  last  week. 

Azilean  Raulerson,  a  former  pupil,  will  perhaps 
come  to  visit  us  in  March. 

Not  long  ago  Messrs.  Wingate  and  Kelly,  former 
pupils,  made  us  a  short  visit. 

The  little  deaf  girls  will  have  a  drill  in  the  can¬ 
tata  which  we  will  have  soon. 

A  son  was  born  to  our  deaf  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Doughtry  of  Jacksonville. 

Anita  Morris,  Minnie  Clemons  and  Roxie  Jordan 
have  had  some  ping-pong  pictures  taken. 

Ambrosia  and  lady  fingers  seem  to  be  favorite 
refreshments  in  the  East  Wing  these  days. 

Lily  Holland,  Lalla  Wilson  and  Eula  Rawl 
received  cards  from  their  friends  last  week. 

While  fishing  last  week,  Charlie  Manire  caught 
three  fish,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Miss  Rhyne  was  surprised  with  aerate  of  oranges 
from  her  brother,  who  lives  in  south  Florida. 

Christmas  eight  of  the  girls  and  Miss  McLane 
went  to  the  Presbyterian  church  to  see  the  Christmas 
tree. 

All  the  deaf  girls  went  with  Miss  McLane  to  the 
moving  pictures  last  Saturday.  They  enjoyed  them 
very  much. 

Mr.  Walker  teaches  Miss  Compton’s  class  arithme¬ 
tic  while  she  teaches  Sarah  Frances  Johnson,  one  of 
the  little  girls. 

Mr.  Walker  went  to  Tampa  on  business  a  week 
or  so  ago.  We  are  glad  he  is  back  for  we  missed 
him  a  great  deal. 

The  first  of  January,  Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer 
came  to  school  with  their  mother  and  sister  Belle, 
who  made  us  a  short  visit. 

After  Christmas  little  Herbert  Wright  came  to 
school,  looking  very  well  indeed.  The  little  boys 
seem  very  glad  to  see  him  again. 

The  people  of  this  city  will  repeat  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  celebration  in  April.  We  hope  we  will  be 
allowed  to  see  some  of  the  celebrations. 

Raymond  Rou,  Thomas  Anderson,  and  Norvin 
Rives  went  to  spend  the  day  with  one  of  their  friends 
the  17th  of  January.  They  reported  a  fine  time. 


The  Jacksonville  Exposition  opened  Wednesday, 
January  the  twentieth. 

Christmas,  Fred  Lorenz  came  to  see  Ben  and 
Amalia,  and  spent  several  days  here.  All  of  the 
boys  missed  him  a  great  deal  when  he  went  home. 

One  Sunday  not  long  ago,  Miss  Newell  and  Miss 
James  came  home  from  church  with  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Pilgrim  and  Mr.  Estes  in  Mr.  Estes’  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Boggs  won  a  chair  at  the 
moving  picture  show.  He  seems  to  be  quite  lucky 
as  he  also  won  a  mandolin  at  the  Surprise  Store 
Christmas. 

The  seventeenth  of  this  month  Miss  Compton 
and  Miss  James  went  to  the  city  on  a  “picture  tak¬ 
ing  expedition.”  They  took  several  pictures  of  the 
fort  and  bay. 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1909,  Miss  Compton  took 
some  pictures  of  the  boys  while  they  were  sawing 
at  the  wood  pile.  She  also  took  several  pictures  of 
the  girls  in  her  class. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  invited  two 
of  the  teachers  to  supper.  After  supper  they  all 
went  to  the  water  sports,  at  the  Casino.  They  re¬ 
ported  having  a  fine  time. 

The  money  for  our  new  buildings  is  available 
and  the  Board  of  Control  has  advertised  for  bids  and 
the  contract  will  be  let  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  February.  At  last! 

We  will  give  an  exhibition  sometime  in  April  if 
the  Opera  House  in  the  city  is  finished  by  that  time. 
Some  of  the  deaf  boys  will  give  a  flag  drill  and  some 
of  the  blind  pupils  will  sing  a  cantata. 

On  the  19  inst.  Miss  Wille  McLane  went  to 
Jacksonville  with  Virginia  Fulwood.  She  spent  the 
night  there,  and  went  to  see  Nettalien  Vanderpoel 
the  next  morning  before  coming  back  to  school. 

Last  week  we  had  some  stereopticon  pictures 
in  our  chapel.  Rev.  Hindry  and  Mr.  White  gave 
them.  Some  were  pretty  and  very  instructive  and 
some  were  very  funny.  We  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Virginia  Fulwood  was  called  home  last  week  on 
account  of  her  mother’s  illness.  We  hope  her  mother 
will  recover  and  that  Virginia  will  return  to  school 
soon.  Later:  Word  has  just  been  received  of  the 
death  of  her  mother.  Virginia  has  our  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy.  She  will  return  to  school  in  a  few  days. 

A  subpoena  was  served  on  Mr.  Hendricks  to  act 
as  an  interpreter  for  Gibbs  Palmer  in  court  in 
Tampa  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  but  the  sheriff 
wrote  to  the  state  attorney  to  have  Mr.  Walker  sum¬ 
moned  instead  as  Mr.  Hendricks  himself  was  deaf. 
The  change  was  made  and  Mr.  Walker  went. 
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This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  city  is 
full  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  are  having  a  large  number  of  visitors. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  them  visit  us,  especially 
so  as  we  are  generally  able  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  some  preconceived  erroneous  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children. 

\l>  \f/ 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.  Mr.  Wade  does  not 
agree  with  us  and  sets  forth  his  reasons  in  his  usu¬ 
ally  picturesque  style. 

We  have  not  the  space  in  this  issue  to  fully  an¬ 
swer  Mr.  Wade’s  article,  but  hope  to  do  so  in  our 
February  number. 

To  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
we  invite  a  close  study  of  his  article. 

vt/  vt/ 

In  the  last  number  of  the  .Innals  was  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  article  begun  in  the  previous  issue  by 
Joseph  A.  Tillinghast,  professor  in  Converse  Col¬ 
lege,  South  Carolina,  under  the  caption  of  “Reflec¬ 
tions  of  an  Ex-Educator  of  the  Deaf”  and  right  well 
does  he  reflect.  While  we  may  not  fully  agree  with 
this  eminent  educator,  we  do  believe  that  his  article 
is  one  of  the  strongest  that  has  ever  graced  the 
pages  of  the  Innals.  His  logical  deductions  appear 
irrefutable.  There  is  no  doubt. but  that  his  article 
is  a  great  boost  for  the  sign  methodists  and  will  go 
a  long  way  to  strengthen  their  contention. 

vt/  <1/ 

We  are  expecting  at  an  early  date  a  visit  from 
the  Superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  This  gentleman  and  the 
writer  have  long  been  on  intimate  terms  with  each 
other  and  much  of  what  little  success  we  may  have 
attained  in  the  management  of  this  school  is  attri Du- 
table  to  his  wise  counsel  and  help.  The  very  earliest 


recollection  of  our  relations  were  not  always  as 
harmonious  as  we  would  have  liked  them  to  be,  he 
being  a  stickler  for  strict  obedience  of  son  to  father 
and  at  times  we  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter 
and  then  there  was  a  serious  rupture,  ending  in  quick 
subjugation  on  our  part  and  a  promise  to  be  good 
and  behave  ever  thereafter.  But  as  he  grew  older, 
we  grew  older  and  we  began  to  see  virtues  in  a  fath¬ 
er  which  our  young  manhood  strived  to  emulate, 
often  failing,  but  ever  our  ideal  to  attain.  He  will 
be  with  us  soon  and  joy  is  in  our  heart. 

Vt/  \ir 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  the 
contract  for  our  new  building  will  be  let.  Bids  have 
been  advertised  for  and  the  architects  have  been 
busy  sending  out  blue  prints  and  specifications 
to  a  large  number  of  contractors.  The  plans  for  the 
building  were  drawn  nearly  two  years  ago,  but  on 
account  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  state  treasury 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  legislature,  namely,  $80,000.  This  amount  is 
now  available  and  in  all  probability  next  fall  will  see 
the  school  housed  in  the  most  up-to-date  building  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick  with  stucco  finish  and  trimmed  in  terra  cotta 
with  tile  roofing.  The  Spainish  style  of  architecture, 
so  prevalent  in  the  city,  will  be  the  scheme.  The 
building  will  be  two  stories,  and  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  planned  somewhat  like  the  majority  of  other 
schools  with  here  and  there  an  improvement.  We 
hope  to  print  a  cut  of  the  building  in  the  near  future, 
also  a  diagram  giving  the  interior  arrangement. 

vt/  vt/ 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Herald  we  had  an  article 
on  the  unification  of  the  systems  of  writing  for  the 
blind,  taking  as  a  text  for  our  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Leader.  This  editorial 
takes  up  the  matter  with  apparent  vigor  and  determi¬ 
nation.  With  the  strong  conviction  that  something 
ought  to  he  done  towards  unification,  we  gave  sup¬ 
port  to  the  idea  that  our  representatives  in  Congress 
he  asked  to  look  into  the  matter  of  how  the  $10,000 
yearly  aid  given  t He  schools  for  the  blind  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  hooks  and  appliances  is  being 
disbursed.  Three  prominent  men,  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  have  taken  up  the  question — 
two  of  them  in  articles  in  their  school  papers  and  the 
other  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  “Herald.” 

Prof.  H.  H.  Johnson,  in  the  West  Virginia  Tab¬ 
let,  has  the  following  to  say,  “President  Walker  in 
the  Florida  Herald,  mentions  with  approbation  the 
action  of  the  authorities  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Montana  looking  to,  or  preparing  the  way  for,  an 
unification  of  the  systems  of  writing  and  printing  for 
the  blind.  Supt.  Milligan  is  evidently  in  earnest 
about  the  matter,  and  seems  disposed  to  accept  what 
an  intelligent  majority  would  choose,  if  the  matter 
come  to  a  trial.  Pres.  Walker  regrets  that  such  a 
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resolution  had  not  been  offered  at  Indianapolis,  and 
says  further,  that  he  had  prepared  one  on  the  subject, 
and  that  he  would  have  forwarded  it  to  be  offered; 
but  that  he  had  understood  the  writer  intended  to 
offer  such  a  resolution,  although  with  little  prospect 
of  ics  being  adopted.  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
impression  could  have  been  made  on  his  mind;  for  I 
never  indicated  any  such  intention.  I  did  not,  and 
do  not  think  that  the  association  was  the  proper 
forum  for  such  procedure.  I  however  share  Air. 
Walker’s  surprise  and  regret  that  such  a  resolution 
could  not  have  had  the  attention  it  deserved  from 
some  body  competent  to  act  with  effect  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  I  shall  live  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be,  at 
no  distant  day  an  opportunity,  not  for  a  discussion 
of  the  question;  but  for  a  vote  that  will  settle  the 
matter  for  all  time,  or  at  least  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  let  the  advantages  of  such  unification  be 
realized,  so  that  the  matter  will  never  have  to  be 
opened  again.  I  scarcely  see  how  Mr.  Milligan’s 
plan  can  accomplish  the  end  in  view;  but  I  think  I  do 
see  how  the  agitation  may  bring  such  attention  to 
what  looks  like  an  almost  criminal  waste  of  funds  in 
printing  books  in  several  ways,  when  one  would 
answer,  not  to  supersede  or  overlook  Dr.  Moon’s 
system,  which  may  be  a  necessity  for  the  aged, 
though  we  all  know  that  many  of  this  class  use  with 
good  effect  both  the  points  and  the  Braille  letters.” 

We  humbly  beg  our  good  friend’s  pardon  for  any 
misstatement  we  have  made  in  regard  to  him.  We 
do  not  care  to  divulge  the  manner  in  which  our  in¬ 
formation  was  received.  We  thought  it  accurate 
and  published  it.  We  take  it  all  back.  However, 
while  Prof.  Johnson  says  that  he  had  never  indicated 
any  intention  to  offer  such  a  resolution,  he  sees  the 
urgent  necessity  of  reform  being  made.  We  would 
suggest  that  Prof.  Johnson  give  us  his  ideas  as  to 
how  a  reform  movement  should  be  brought  about. 

The  editor  of  the  Palmetto  Leaf  also  takes  up 
the  discussion  and  heartily  approves  the  idea  that 
unification  or  a  change  is  advisable.  He  says. 
“This  is  a  very  intricate  question  and  one  that  seems 
hard  to  get  straight.  In  the  first  place  we  doubt  if 
Congress  ever  had  any  Constitutional  right  to  set 
aside  that  sum  of  money  the  interest  from  which  is 
used  to  furnish  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  with 
text  books.  But  it  has  been  done  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  discuss  that  question.  However  we  believe 
Supt.  Milligan  and  those  who  may  follow  him  are 
on  the  wrong  track. 

There  is  no  use  to  try  to  settle  the  question  of 
prints;  when  the  New  York  school  uses  braille  and 
the  Pennsylvania  school  uses  New  York  point,  then 
we  know  that  China  is  the  United  States.  Suppose 
that  Congress  adopts  ‘‘one  universal  system  of  raised 
print”  and  suppose  that  to  be  either  New  York  point 
or  braille,  what  next?  Those  who  use  braille  today, 
will  continue  to  use  it;  those  New  York  point,  New 


York  point.  Have  not  the  New  York  point  interests 
controlled  this  government  money  for  years,  and  has 
not  braille  lived?  The  same  would  be  true  should 
the  conditions  be  reversed.  What  would  Dr.  Waite 
care  if  this  government  should  declare  for  braille? 
Here  is  the  plan  we  want. 

Send  direct  from  Washington  I).  C.  to  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C.  our  quota  of  this  money  and  let  us 
spend  it  where  and  when  and  how  we  want  to  upon 
the  condition  only  that  we  spend  it  for  “books  and 
apparatus”  for  the  blind;  requiring  each  year  our 
Superintendent  to  make,  with  vouchers  attached,  a 
statement  of  the  expenditure.  Then  let  us  go  into 
the  fieid — the  world — and  buy  in  the  best  market. 
Let  the  braille  supporters  form  a  printing-house;  and 
let  the  New  York  people  do  the  same;  let  competi¬ 
tion  be  rife  and  we  will  get  more  books  and  better 
books  for  the  same  money.  We  will  use  any  system, 
provided  it  is  practical,  that  will  give  us  the  cheapest 
books.  There  is  annually  spent  in  the  United  States 
for  “books  and  apparatus”  for  the  blind  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars;  that  is  worth  competing  for.  In 
addition  to  that  our  plan  would  eventually  settle, 
upon  its  merits,  the  question  of  raised  prints.  The 
braille  supporter  would  today,  from  their  own 
presses,  be  more  than  willing  to  supply  us  at  cost 
with  their  goods  if  it  could  be  done. 

This  article  is  not  written  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  the  Louisville  Printing-House  or  its  management. 
We  believe  in  the  early  days  that  the  Printing  House 
was  a  necessity;  but  it  has  outlived  its  importance. 
When  a  man’s  life  hangs  by  one  thread  it  pays  him  to 
strengthen  that  thread  by  all  means  possible;  but 
if  there  are  many  threads  he  should  strengthen 
them  all  equally.  What  say  you  to  a  change?” 

vt/  vl> 

A  Uniform  System  of  Print  For  The  Blind. 

Editor  The  Florida  School  Herald: 

May  I  remonstrate  against  your  editorial  on  the 
above  subject? 

First,  flow  is  it  to  be  secured ? 

Surely  it  is  not  expected  that  Europe  is  going  to 
give  up  its  Braille  for  New  York  Point,  or  our 
American  Braille? 

Is  it  supposable  that  the  Perkins  Institute,  Over¬ 
brook,  Pa.,  Bellefield,  Pa.,  St.  Louis,  Lansing,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Gary,  Boulder,  Vancouver,  Berkeley,  Ogden, 
and  Nashville  schools  will  make  scrap  of  their  Braille 
stereotypers  and  embossed  plates?  Surely  you  do 
not  think  that  the  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Raleigh 
and  Louisville  schools  are  going  to  give  up  their 
New  York  Point  machines?  (Excuse  me  from  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  machine,  that  would  be  too 
much. ) 

Would  you  cut  off  the  right  of  those  who  prefer 
Braille  to  New  York  Point  to  have  their  Braille 
books  printed  at  their  expense  at  Louisville?  (or 
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from  plates  they  furnish.  I  forgot  just  what  the 
arrangement  is.)  So  I  do  not  see  how  their  uni¬ 
formity  is  to  be  accomplished.  Then  the  great 
desirability  of  a  uniform  print  is  a  dream.  It  is  said 
by  New  York  Point  zealots  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  blind  to  learn  more  than  one  print,  and  are 
confused  by  using  more  than  one.  /  know  better! 

I  recently  had  “Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky”  put  in 
American  Braille  for  the  Providence,  R.  I.  Public 
Library,  and  had  a  copy  sent  to  a  blind  young 
lady  in  Washington  (“raised”  on  New  York  Point) 
and  from  it  she  made  a  copy  in  English  Braille 
(reducing  the  book  from  nine  volumes  to  six,  by 
using  English  contractions.)  I  came  to  know  several 
blind  young  ladies,  graduates  of  the  Baltimore 
school,  and  asked  if  they  cared  to  learn  English 
Braille  for  the  sake  of  reading  Hora  Jucienda,  {then, 
the  only  high  class  magazine  in  print  for  the  blind) 
and  some  eight  or  ten  accepted  the  idea  at  once,  and 
all  read  it  every  month.  Katie  McGirr,  at  Fanwood, 
reads  English  Braille,  American  Braille,  New  York 
Point,  Line,  Moon,  Lucar,  and  Frere.  “Futtin” 
Patterson,  in  London,  England,  reads  both  Brailles, 
New  York  Point,  Moon,  Lucar  and  Alstons.  All 
blind-deaf  girl s  (except  the  Perkins  Institute  ones) 
sufficiently  advanced  read  the  three  point  prints,  and 
generally  Line,  altho  all  dislike  the  latter.  A  few 
years  since,  the  Overbrook  report  stated  that  about 
(as  I  recollect)  twenty-five  percent  of  the  pupils 
there  read  all  the  five  systems  ordinarily  used  in  this 
country,  the  two  Brailles,  New  York  Point,  Line, 
and  Moon,  and  larger  proportions  read  a  less  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  read  but  one, 
was  ludicrously  small.  George  Jones,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  learned  English  Braille  in  an  hoar ,  previously 
knowing  only  New  York  Point  (and  perhaps,  Line.) 
Helen  Keller  did  the  same. 

Then  I  suppose  it  will  surprise  you  that  if  tut 
one  print  be  published,  that  print  would  have  to  be 
Moon!  for  the  simple  reason  that  alt  blind  can  read 
that,  and  the  adult  blind,  who  could,  and  did,  read  by 
sight  before  becoming  blind,  can  very,  very  rarely 
learn  any  other  print!  It  may  also  surprise  you  to 


know  that  there  are  more  English  books  printed  in 
Moon  than  in  any  other  print.  (The  ease  with  which 
it  is  learned,  is  the  only  merit  the  system  has,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.) 

Then  what  is  the  objection  to  that  spook  “the 
multiplicity  of  prints  for  the  blind?”  In  my  observa¬ 
tions,  it  is  that  seeing  teachers  do  not  relish  learning  a 
new  system,  not  the  blind. 

Finally,  you  do  not  realize  what  a  volcano  you 
are  stirring  up  in  urging  the  uniform  system.  No 
resolutions  you  adpot  will  induce  the  schools  to  give 
up  the  system  they  have  adopted,  and  invested  in. 
If  you  attempt  to  force  the  users  of  Braille  to  adopt 
New  York  Point,  by  shutting  them  off  from  their 
sharing  in  the  annual  $10,000  per  year  donated  by 
the  United  States,  they  will  be  more  than  human  if 
they  do  not  attack  that  utterly  unconstitutional  ap¬ 
propriation,  for  surely  it  is  evident  that  Congress  has 
no  more  right  to  give  books  to  the  blind  than  to  give 
•ffioes  to  the  seeing,  and  it  is  very  likelv  that  a  mere 
row  over  the  point  will  draw  the  attention  of  some 
“watchdog  of  the  treasury”  to  that  expenditure,  and 
it  will  be  cut-off.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you 
will  “let  sleeping  dogs”  alone. 

Wm.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  January  16th,  1609. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  January  7th. 

Mr.  Parks’, papei  on  “Music  the  Modern  Art,” 
followed  President  Walker’s  remarks.  This  paper 
was  full  of  valuable  information  for  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  it. 

The  third  number  was  a  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Beaty. 
It  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  closed  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
a  program  for  the  next  meeting. 

After  enjoying  chocolate  and  wafers,  and  a  social 
time,  the  members  dispersed. 

Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  four  weeks  ending  Jan.  30,  1909.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Alice  Scott 
Lalla  Wilson 
Clarabel  Cone 
Grace  Hudson 
Frankie  Hawley 
Robert  Anderson 
Sarah  Y.  Johnson 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Mabel  Bates 
Pearl  Brown 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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GENERAL  LOCALS. 


After  the  bells  come  the  bills. 

Christmas  bells  of  1908  have  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

To  be  at  80  degrees  one  day  and  at  20  the  next 
is  going  some. 

By  next  fall  we  will  be  occupying  the  newest 
buildings  of  any  school. 

He — “Man  wants  but  little  here  below.” 

She — “Neither  do  I,  but  I  want  that  little 
John.”  (Littlejohn.) 

Among  the  recent  tourist  visitors  to  our  school 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heyman,  deaf  persons,  and  Mrs. 
Heyman's  sister,  all  of  New  York  City. 

Pres.  Walker  has  taken  Miss  Compton’s  class 
for  an  hour  every  day  in  arithmetic  and  the  latter 
has  concentrated  her  efforts  to  teach  Fances  Johnson 
to  articulate. 

In  another  local  we  mentioned  the  warm  weather 
we  have  been  enjoying,  but,  lately,  to  even  up  things, 
the  weather  man  let  the  cold  wave,  which  has  been 
all  over  the  United  States,  strike  us  unexpectedly. 

We  are  a  little  late  to  welcome  you,  1909,  but 
we  welcome  you  just  the  same.  We  hope  your  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  will  be  laden,  not  with 
the  things  that  we  want,  but  with  the  things  that 
we  need. 

This  is  the  warmest  winter  we  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  The  thermometer  hovers  around  the  eighty 
mark  most  of  the  time.  The  northerners  envy  us, 
but  those  of  us  from  the  north  yearn  for  the  amuse¬ 
ments  that  follow  a  fall  of  snow. 

The  subject  for  the  debate  of  the  deaf  society  is 
Resolved  That  girls  are  smarter  than  boys,  and  the 
debate  is  as  well  as  won  for  the  affirmative,  for  the 
champion  for  the  negative  chose  two-thirds  of  his 
supporters  from  among  the  girls! 

We  did  not  know  until  last  week  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hendricks  are  tired  of  life.  They  invited  Miss 
James  to  their  home  to  cook  supper  for  them,  and 
they  gave  Miss  Newell  the  same  opportunity  that 
they  had,  to  “shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.”  Every 
one  ate  Miss  James’  cooking,  no  one  was  even  ill 
afterwards.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Miss  James  did  not  know  what  she  was  talking 
about,  when  she  said  she  could  cook.  The  members 
of  this  supper  party  went  to  the  Casino  the  same 
evening  to  see  the  water  sports.  A  vote  ot  thanks 
is  due  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  for  their  kind  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  that  make-yourself-at-home  feeling  they 
give  their  guests. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  reported  that  J.  W.  Swiler.  a  former  ed 
ucator  of  the  deaf,  was  a  traveler  in  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake,  but  was  not  in  the  part  affected. 

Mr.  W.  c.  Ritter’s  philanthropic  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  colored  population  are  nut  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  some  of  his  Afro-American  neighbors.  He 
has  lost  seven  of  his  finest  Plymouth  Rock  chicken- 
lately. —  l 'a.  Guide. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  who  has  been  recuperating 
in  the  south,  has  returned  to  Washington,  “not  prettj 
well,  but  very  well,”  and  resumed  his  duties  as 
President  of  Gallaudet  College.  We  congratulate 
him  upon  his  recovery. 

Basket  ball  playing  has  ju-.t  been  introduced  in 
the  Louisiana  school.  So  slow  in  modernizing,  but 
they  make  a  big  jump  forward  when  they  say  that 
they  expect  to  have  a  team  that  can  “try  conclusions 
with  any  high  school  team.” 

G.  W.  Veditz  made  a  suggestion  that  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  contribute  to  the  relict  of  the 
earthquake  sutferes  of  Italy,  lie  says  that  there 
must  be  among  these  destitute  fellowmen  hundreds 
of  deaf-mutes,  and  appeals  that  it  not  be  said  that 
the  American  deaf  were  backward  in  rendering  then 
share  of  help. 

The  Inland  Printer  for  January,  speaking  aoout 
linotyping  as  a  trade  for  the  deaf  says:  “There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  more  bright  young  men 
and  women,  though  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  hear¬ 
ing,  should  not  rake  up  this  branch  of  the  trade  and 
make  a  success  of  it.  Linotyping  is  by  no  means 
closed  to  the  deaf.” 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dobyns,  Principal  ot  the  Arkansas 
school,  is  going  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  for  the  excr 
cise  of  his  abilities  by  becoming  a  lawyer  at  the  end 
of  the  present  session.  The  profession  i->  going  to 
lose  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in  it. 
The  inadequate  salaries  paid  to  the  men  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  desertion  of  our  profession  by  many 
of  them. 

The  ambition  of  the  pure  oralists  surely  will  be 
punctured  by  the  following  from  the 
“There  are  few  business  men  who  would  not  pretcr 
to  have  a  deaf  person  state  his  case  in  clear  writing 
than  to  be  obliged  to  strain  his  ears  and  exericse  his 
guessing  powers  to  gather  the  meaning  of  strange 
and  imperfect  speech.  A  deaf  man  who  can  state 
his  wishes  in  good  English  and  in  legible  handwring, 
will  surely  make  a  better  impression  on  the  average 
business  man  than  one  who  endeavors  to  express  the 
same  ideas  in  more  or  less  halting  speech." 
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CHILDREN’S  PAGE 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Virginia  Fulwood  is  expecting  a  box  soon. 

All  the  little  boys  enjoyed  Albert  Holoway’s 
box  of  oranges. 

William  Lewis,  Walter  Dean  and  Willard  Kirby 
all  have  new  suits. 

Lalla  Wilson  spends  all  her  time  making  dresses 
icr  the  girls’  dolls. 

This  month  Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer  and  Clara- 
bel  Cone  will  all  have  birthdays. 

Tom  Walker  is  happy.  Santa  Claus  brought  him 
his  long  wished  for  doll. 

Willard  Kirby  was  very  glad  to  see  his  brother 
from  Jacksonville  last  month. 

Sarah  Johnson  was  glad  to  come  back  to  school 
after  a  week’s  vacation  at  home. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  were  very  glad  to  see 
their  brother  at  Christmas  time. 

Lily  Holland  is  very  proud  of  a  new  dress  and 
some  ribbons  that  her  mother  sent  her. 

Nearly  all  the  little  girls  received  doll  carriages 
Christmas  and  are  very  happy  with  them. 

Eula  Rawl  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  when  she 
goes  home,  she  would  see  a  new  brother. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  in  the  girls  dormitory 
are  two  large  Teddy  Bears  belonging  to  Grace  and 
Fannie  Sawyer. 

On  the  first  of  January  Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer 
and  Herbert  Wright  came  to  school.  Every  body 
was  glad  to  see  them. 

Miss  Mary  Rhyne  has  made  Charlie  Manire  barber 
for  the  little  boys.  The  little  boys  are  always  very 
much  improved  by  a  hair  cut. 

THE  BIRD’S  NEST. 

A  little  bird  was  looking  for  a  place  to  build  her 
nest.  The  trees  were  too  sunny  and  would  not 
protect  her  nest.  Finally  while  looking  around  she 
came  to  a  ledge  of  rock.  Beneath  this  she  built 


her  nest  and  soon  afterwards  there  were  blue  eggs 
in  it.  A  few  days  afterwards  it  began  to  rain.  The 
wee  bird  was  afraid  that  both  she  and  her  nest  would 
be  carried  away  by  the  water  in  the  brook  below. 
But  she  had  built  her  nest  very  safely  and  she  rested 
peacefully. 

A  BABY. 

Mary’s  mama  has  a  little  baby.  Mary  likes  to 
take  care  of  the  baby.  One  day  her  mother  put  the 
baby  to  sleep  and  laid  it  in  the  cradle.  Mary  rocked 
the  cradle.  When  the  baby  woke,  Mary  took  it  out 
of  the  cradle  and  carried  it.  It  crawled  and  laughed. 
The  baby  has  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  It  was  very 
pretty. 

JANUARY. 

January  is  always  a  cold  month  and  very  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  winds  blow  very  hard  and  little 
boys  and  girls  like  to  be  near  a  good  warm  fire. 
January  is  the  first  month  in  the  year  and  has  31 
days.  It  is  a  good  time  for  little  children  who  like 
to  coast  and  skate  because  there  is  always  very  much 
ice  and  snow  during  January. 

Ben  was  lonesome.  He  had  been  sick  with  the 
measles  and  wanted  a  Noah’s  Ark  to  play  with. 
His  mother  said  she  would  get  him  one.  After  a 
while  she  brought  him  a  box,  some  paper,  and  a 
knife.  On  the  sides  of  the  box  she  drew  many  ani¬ 
mals  and  cut  them  out.  She  covered  the  openings 
with  papers  of  different  colored,  Inside  she  put  a 
small  lantern  and  Ben  saw  a  procession  rf  different 
colored  animals.  Ben  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 

THE  ROBIN. 

The  robin  is  one  of  the  earliest  birds  to  greet  us 
in  the  spring.  Sometimes  we  see  a  robin  in  January. 
The  robin  is  a  small  brown  bird  with  a  red  breast. 
We  call  him  “Robin  Red  Breast”  for  this  reason. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  robin? 

How  many  feet  has  a  robin? 

Has  a  robin  a  long  tail? 

Gan  a  robin  sing? 

W’hat  color  is  a  robin? 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caidwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

NOT  HANDICAPPED. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  hold  up  to  those 
who  are  still  delving  and  imbue  them  with  a  like 
ambition  and  inspiration.  Rev.  Arthur  Ziegler.  A.  B. 
B.  D.  is  a  young  blind  man,  whose  success  in  life  is 
worthy  of  emulation. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  vast  enterprise.  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  expanding  in  every  direction  and  stimula¬ 
ting  the  youth  with  greater  energy.  Youth  is  the 
golden  time  for  development.  Energy  and  health  if 
they  can  be  yoked  together  during  youth  draw 
achievement  and  success  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  mystic  key  with  twenty-six  notches  unlocks 
all  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  universe.  It  opens  up 
newness  of  life.  This  newness  of  life  causes  one  to 
spring  at  once  to  a  place  of  activity  and  leadership. 
I  call  him  rich  who  possesses  this  quality.  Gone  for¬ 
ever  the  day  when  the  idea  that  blindness  is  a  barrier 
to  higher  education  and  advancement  in  other  schools 
of  learning.  Rev.  A.  Ziegler  has  utterly  destroyed 
this  idea. 

Finishing  the  required  term  at  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
School  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C,  he  did  not  allow  his 
energy  to  run  to  waste.  The  education  he  received 
at  Cedar  Spring  was  the  thawing  of  theicelets.  The 
fires  of  ambition  began  to  burn  anew.  In  his  build 
was  implanted  fearlessness,  courage,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  the  serious  battle  of  life.  He  had 
self  confidence  and  the  spirit  to  wish  to  try. 

And  as  Browning  puts  it 
1  go  to  prove  my  soul. 

1  set;  my  way  as  birds  their  traceless  way. 

In  some  time,  God’s  good  time,  1  shall  arrive, 

He  guides  me  and  the  birds,  in  His  good  time. 

This  young  man  knocked  at  the  doors  of  Ben¬ 
edict  College,  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  admittance. 
The  president  of  the  college  perceiving  his  blindness, 
declined  to  admit  him.  “Give  me  a  chance,”  said 
young  Ziegler.  The  condition  was  accepted.  Imagine 
the  result!  Four  years  this  young  man  led  his  class. 
Completing  two  courses  in  one:  Collegiate  and  Theo¬ 
logical.  Graduating  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  D. 
He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  forcible  speaker.  Never 
exhibits  the  big  head.  He  was  elected  by  the  B.  Y. 
P.  U.  of  S.  C,  as  its  organizer  and  lecturer.  He  is 
doing  a  grand  work.  He  has  preached  several  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  city.  Those 
who  heard,  declare  them  to  be  of  a  high  order. 

Young  men  and  women,  study,  get  ready  and 
your  chance  may  come. 


The  most  graceful  act  of  the  President  was  the 
opening  wide  the  door  of  Civil  Service  to  the  deaf. 
All  honor  to  Garfield,  Son  of  the  late  Pres.  Garfield, 
who  was  a  good  friend  of  the  deaf,  who  worked  hard 
to  remove  this  hateful  barrier  to  the  deaf. 


An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Here  is  the  proof.  He  who  runs  may  read  and  take 
note.  Zachariah  R.  Jackson  one  of  the  best  known 
negroes  in  the  state  of  Ohio  retired  January  14th 
from  the  position  of  messenger  in  the  office  of  state 
treasurer  which  he  had  served  for  thirteen  years. 
During  that  period  the  records  show  that  he  has 
carried  $160,000,000  from  banks  to  the  treasury  and 
in  the  transmission  of  that  vast  sum,  not  a  single 
penny  was  ever  missing.  He  had  served  under  four 
treasurers  and  had  acted  four  years  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  colored  Odd  Fellows  of  Ohio.  The  race  needs 
more  such  men. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS. 

Good  night  1908. 

Good  morning  1909! 

Our  best  matches  are  made  in  Sweden. 

Exit,  Castro — Gomez  is  President  of  Venezuela. 

Great  men  have  purposes,  others  have  wishes. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  was  invented  by  a  Florida 
man. 

“Uncle  Remus”  the  children’s  story  writer  is 
dead. 

The  best  and  prettiest  dolls  and  toys  are  made 
in  Germany. 

Italy  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  earth¬ 
quake  recently. 

The  pistol  toter  is  a  licensed  murderer  and  the 
cowardly  custom  makes  thousands  of  bloody  graves 
every  year. 

Richmond,  Va.  was  the  first  city  in  America  to 
use  gas  lighting.  This  experiment  was  made  by  one 
Henfrey  in  1802. 

Haiti  is  an  uneasy  Republic.  Nord  Alexis  was 
forced  to  take  to  tall  timbers.  Simon  is  President 
until  another  quake  comes. 

The  rat  is  the  most  destructive  of  animal  pests. 
The  U.  S.  has  to  pay  $160,000,000  every  year  for 
damages  inflicted  by  these  pests. 

The  Everglades  contain  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Most  of  it  is  under  water.  If  drained  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  sugar  in  the  world. 

The  Congo  State,  which  is  in  Africa,  contains 
more  than  30,000,000  negroes.  Cecil  Rhodes  once 
called  it  “the  richest  back-yard  in  the  world.”  It 
has  an  area  of  900,000  square  miles. 
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President. 
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Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  Stare  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  canine 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 
CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 


Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

m  esce  siioe  score 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 

At  DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

FEARNSIDE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roil  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 

1908-09  of  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

|  ■  _ _ -  -  - 

St.  Augustine  Cold  storage  go. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 

22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 

-  '  .  . - . . 

CHAIRS  CANED 

Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND'S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE  PHONE  88. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT. 


WHOLESALE. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO.  ' 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

S’ineat  Quality  Soo  ds  Carried  in  Clock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


RETAIL. 


$1.  Jlagustinc  grocery  £o. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 
Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  Georgs  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 


FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 


King  Street,  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


<jZ  Z/Z a  leery  of  Cleanliness 
SZ  ZftaAery  of  Qua  lily 
jZ  Z/iaiceiy  of  ZPriee 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


DHiivr  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service. 


Prices  reasonable. 


* 


J.  H.  COLEE 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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THOSE  WHO  SUCCEED. 


No  answer  comes  those  who  pray 
And  idly  stand 

And  wait  for  stones  to  roll  away 
At  God's  command; 
lie  will  not  break  the  binding  cords 
Upon  us  laid 

If  we  depend  on  pleading  words 
And  do  not  aid. 


When  hands  are  idle,  words  are  vain 
To  move  the  stone : 

An  aiding  angel  would  disdain 
To  work  alone: 

But  he  who  prayeth.  and  is  strong 
In  faith  and  need, 

And  toileth  earnestly,  ere  long 
He  will  succeed. — Selected. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks. 

Head  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  February. 


IT  is  not  to  be  thought  by  the  subject  that  I 
am  going  to  give  original  definitions,  or  to 

_  attempt  to  define  anything.  I  am  only 

^  attempting  to.  show  how  the  pupils  try  to 

_  look  up  definitions,  and  I  also  wish  to  show 

something  in  this  same  connection. 

The  deaf  pupils,  those  advanced  ones  excepted, 
as  a  rule  are  very  poor  definers,  and  know  very  little 
how  to  use  the  dictionary. 

One  evening  in  the  study-hall  one  of  the  boys 
told  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  return  to  school 
next  year.  I  told  him  that  he  needed  more  schooling 
and  that  his  language  was  very  poor.  He  replied 
that  he  could  get  along  well  and  improve  his  language 
by  the  use  and  help  of  the  dictionary,  whereby  I  told 
him  that  he  could  not  understand  the  definitions  in 
it,  or  get  the  right  one  to  explain  the  thought  shown 
in  a  sentence;  and  told  him  that  I  could  write  out  a 
sentence  using  a  word  whose  meaning  he  could  not 
tell  me.  I  made  this  challenge  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  picking  out  words 
from  the  dictionary  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
meaning  and  sense  of  the  words  used  in  a  sentence. 
The  challenge  was  accepted  and  I  wrote  on  the  slate 

“Mr. - and  I  got  into  a  row.”  Now,  there  are 

several  meanings  to  the  word  row.  Not  only  that 
boy,  but  every  pupil  who  had  a  dictionary  tried  to 
look  up  the  meaning.  The  first  word  any  one  struck 
was  spelled  out  to  me,  whose  meaning  I  was  sure  none 
of  them  knew.  “Rank,”  “file,”  “to  move  a  boat,” 
were  among  some  of  the  definitions  they  gave  me. 
I  shook  my  head  at  this  or  that  and  then  they  would 
look  for  other  synonyms.  I  asked  them  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  synonyms,  which  none  could  give. 
Some  would  look  up  the  meaning  of  a  synonym  and 
then  the  meaning  of  another  till  they  reached  a  word 


they  were  familiar  with.  In  this  way  they  got  on  the 
wrong  track  and  went  away  from  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  as  used  in  the  sentence.  As  fast  as  I 
shook  my  head,  they  looked  for  another  synonym. 
Finally  one  of  the  boys  struck  its  meaning. 

Wonder  how  many  would  have  gotten  its  mean¬ 
ing  had  I  tried  to  get  it  from  every  one  without  tell¬ 
ing  him  he  was  mistaken  or  correct! 

Why  can  not  they  get  the  meaning  of  any  word 
right?  They  do  not  try  to  see  the  sense  of  the  word 
as  used  in  the  text.  Several  of  the  pupils  knew  that 
“row”  meant  to  propel  a  boat  with  oars,  but  I  made 
them  study  the  text  and  asked  them  if  it  meant  that. 
They  could  not  get  the  meaning  from  the  context. 

Every  synonym  or  definition  is  separated  by  a 
semi-colon.  The  pupils  ought  to  take  all  that  is 
between  two  semi-colons  for  a  definition  instead  of 
part  of  it.  They  are  wofully  at  fault  in  doing  this. 
For  instance,  “noisy  quarrel"  is  the  right  definition 
for  “row”  as  used  in  the  sentence  I  gave  them, 
but  instead  of  giving  me  all  this,  one  of  the  pupils 
gave  only  “noisy.”  This  fault  ought  to  be  remedied 
by  all  teachers. 

Some  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
words  for  the  pupils.  This  habit  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  limited.  The  pupils  get  the  habit  of 
asking  the  teachers  and  how  can  we  expect  our 
pupils  to  be  able  to  look  up  definitions  intelligently  if 
we  continually  do  this?  Teach  them  the  habit  of 
looking  it  up  themselves.  Help  them  to  get  on  the 
right  track;  do  it  for  them  when  they  can  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  In  the  study-hall  the  teachers  are  taken 
for  walking-dictionaries.  Do  not  let  them  take  us 
for  that,  but  the  teacher’s  judgment  should  be  used 
as  to  what  extent  she  ought  to  help  them  to  compre¬ 
hend,  a  definition.  Turning  a  deaf  pupil  loose  with 
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a  number  of  words  and  a  dictionary  to  hunt  up  their 
meaning  is  like  placing  brush,  paints  and  palette  be¬ 
fore  one  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  painting,  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  paint  a  picture,  he  has  all  the  materials 
necessary.  Neither  the  dictionary  nor  the  materials 
for  painting  are  all-sufficient.  There  is  something 
more  needed  ere  either  is  of  any  practical  use  what¬ 
ever. 

There  may  be  arguments  in  favor  of  explaining 
the  lesson  and  all  the  hard  words  beforehand,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  explain  them  so  fully  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  learned  by  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  I  believe  that  the  efforts  the  pupils 
make  to  understand  the  lesson  and  the  meaning  of 
words  will  improve  their  mental  powers  more,  and 
more  enable  them  to  depend  upon  themselves  to 
understand  anything  when  they  are  out  of  school 
and  have  no  one  by  their  side  to  help  them.  An 
argument  in  favor  of  explaining  beforehand  is  that 
if  the  new  words  and  lesson  are  not  explained  the 
pupils  will  go  to  the  study  hall  and  waste  much  time 
in  asking  the  teacher  in  charge  to  explain  them  and 
study  very  little  during  the  short  time  alloted  to 
them  for  study,  but  if  we  teach  them  how  to  use  the 
dictionary  properly  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  them. 

The  pupils  meet  a  good  many  new  words  in  their 
lessons.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  them  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson  make  out  a  list  of  all 
words  and  expressions  they  do  not  understand  and 
bring  them  in  the  class  room  for  explanation.  The 
teacher  ought  not  to  explain  every  word,  but  help 
them  look  up  the  meaning  from  the  dictionary;  or 
help  them  deduct  the  meaning  from  the  context. 
They  may  be  able  to  do  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  plan.  It  would  encourage  them  to 
deduct  the  meaning  from  texts  themselves.  If  they 
fail  to  do  this,  I  would  suggest  that  the  teachers 
write  a  sample  text  of  his  own  on  the  slate  using  the 
word.  P'or  instance,  if  “attended”  was  on  the  list, 
write  on  the  slate  “Mr.  Walker  attended  church  last 
Sunday”;  and  “made”  in  the  sense  of  compelled, 
“Mr.  H.  made  Ruby  stand  in  the  corner,”  and  the 
class  having  seen  such  an  example  will  not  fail  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  its  meaning. 

Explaining  words  or  expressions  by  drawing  is 
a  good  means.  For  instance,  “bee  line”  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  drawing  a  straight  line  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  slate.  “Above  the  level  of  the  sea,” 
can  be  explained  thus:  draw  a  sectional  picture  of  a 
sea  and  land,  on  the  land  showing  a  peak  or  mount¬ 
ain;  draw  a  level  dotted  line  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
through  the  land  and  then  draw  a  dotted  line  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  or  peak  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  sea  level  line,  and  this  line  will  show 
the  height  of  the  peak  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


It  has  been  my  aim  to  point  out  the  inability  of 
the  pupils  to  use  the  dictionary  rightly.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  let  us,  teachers,  realize  that  the  dictionary  must 
be  the  pupils’  aid  through  life;  to  teach  them  to  use 
it  rightly  and  intelligently;  how  to  select  from  it  the 
right  word  to  show  the  right  thought  the  author 
intended,  and  having  done  this  we  will  have  furnish¬ 
ed  them  with  a  never  failing  light  of  their  own  in 
dark  places. 

LUTHER  TAYLOR  TO  LEAVE  GIANTS. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  7th  says  that 
Luther  Taylor,  the  famous  deaf-mute  pitcher  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  will  be  released  this  spring  and 
has  signed  with  Buffalo  of  the  Eastern  league. 
Taylor  was  the  oldest  plaver  of  the  1S08  Giants  in 
point  of  consecutive  service. 

A  New  York  dispatch  says:  The  dropping  of 
“Dummy”  Taylor  by  the  Giants  is  probably  the 
hardest  official  order  that  McGraw  has  ever  been 
compelled  to  issue.  There  was  a  feeling  between 
Taylor  and  the  chief  of  the  Giants  which  was  more 
than  ordinary  friendship.  On  account  of  his  rare 
good  humor  and  his  love  for  fun,  coupled  with  his 
infirmity,  Taylor  endeared  himself  to  McGraw,  and 
it  is  likely  that  if  McGraw  had  been  in  a  position  to 
do  so  he  would  have  kept  the  “Dummy”  on  his 
payroll  for  life.  On  the  other  hand  Taylor  thinks 
there  is  no  man  like  McGraw,  and  his  forced  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Giants  will  be  the  bitterest  moment 
of  his  life.  Taylor  has  felt  for  two  years  that 
McGraw  did  more  for  him  than  his  services  really 
warranted,  and  when  the  manager  offered  to  raise 
the  deaf-mute  pitcher’s  salary  he  declined.  He  is 
the  first  ball  player  on  record  that  ever  refused  an 
increase  in  salary. 

For  the  last  two  years  Taylor's  work  has  not  been 
of  the  best  and  he  has  been  used  as  an  extra  pitcher. 
In  exhibition  games,  however,  he  was  a  great  draw¬ 
ing  card,  and  McGraw  kept  him  for  that  reason,  if  no 
other.  Taylor  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Giants  in 
point  of  serivce.  He  had  been  here  three  or  four  years 
when  McGraw  took  charge  of  the  team.  He  began 
his  baseball  career  at  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  out  in 
Kansas.  Later  he  joined  a  club  in  the  Southern 
league.  From  there  he  went  to  the  New  York  State 
league  and  was  then  bought  by  the  New  York 
National  league  club.  Until  two  years  ago  Taylor 
was  a  winning  pitcher.  He  then  began  to  decline  and 
now  he  will  probably  have  to  return  to  the  minors. 
He  may  retire  from  baseball  altogether,  as  he  has 
considerable  money  and  in  addition  to  that  he  is  well 
qualified  to  take  a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of  the 
deaf  mute  schools.  At  one  time  he  held  that  posi¬ 
tion.  His  wife,  who  is  also  a  deaf  mute,  teaches  in 
North  Carolina. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  February  seventh  was  opened  with  a  hymn  and 
Lalla  Wilson  signed  a  prayer.  The  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  by  the  secretary  followed. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  gave  some  remarks  on  some  of 
our  Christian  Endeavor  comrades  the  world  over. 
Some  stories  and  verses  illustrating  the  subject  were 
recited  by  some  of  the  pupils. 

After  the  second  hymn,  Sarah  Johnson  gave  a 
Bible  story  to  the  children. 

The  treasurer’s  collection  amounted  to  forty-one 
cents  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after  a  prayer  by 
Wolfried  Johnson. 


Max  Wetherby  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  evening  Feb¬ 
ruary  fourteenth  with  a  hymn,  after  which  Roxie 
Jordan  made  the  opening  prayer. 

After  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved,  Mr. 
N.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina 
School,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “Life  Lessons 
for  me  from  the  book  of  Job”  and  Ardine  Holland 
made  some  remarks  on  it,  and  was  followed  by  some 
stories  and  verses  by  several  of  the  members. 

Grace  Hudson  explained  a  story  to  the  children 
and  then  the  meeting  was  closed  by  Willard  Kirby 
with  a  prayer.  George  Hay,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
assembled  in  the  chapel  on  Saturday  evening  the 
thirty-first  of  January. 

A  declamation,  “The  Psalm  of  Life,”  was  nicely 
signed  by  Lalla  Wilson  and  Lily  Holland. 

The  roll-call  showed  all  the  members  present 
except  one,  who  was  sick,  and  then  the  secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  they  were  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  Life  of  the  Poet  Longfellow  was  nicely 
told  by  Mr.  Hendricks. 

A  nice,  story  was  given  by  Minnie  Clemons  and 
then  quotations  from  Longfellow  were  given  by  five 
members,  Mrs.  Hendricks  and  Miss  Compton. 

Max  Wetherby  gave  a  declamation. 

A  very  good  dialogue  was  given  by  three  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  election  of  new  officers  was  in  order,  and 
resulted  as  follows: 


President,  Alice  Scott. 

Vice  president,  Frankie  Hawley. 

Secretary,  Roxie  Jordan. 

Roxie  Jordan  and  George  Hay  were  chosen 
champions  of  the  open  debate  for  the  next  meeting. 
The  critic  made  a  few  criticisms. 

President  Alice  Scott  then  took  the  chair  and 
appointed  Grace  Hudson  and  Charlie  Manire  with 
Miss  Newell  to  compose  a  program  committee. 

The  meeting  then  stood  adjourned. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 


The  postponed  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Liter¬ 
ary  Society  was  called  to  order  Monday  evening, 
February  the  fifteenth,  by  the  president,  Alice  Scott. 

The  secretary  then  called  the  roll  and  read  the 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  delivered  a  very  interesting 
essay,  entitled:  “The  Life  of  David  Livingstone.” 

An  open  debate,  Resolved:  That  Women  Are 
as  Smart  as  Men,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  side.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Boggs,  Miss  Mc- 
Lane  and  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

The  critic,  Mr.  Hendricks,  made  a  few  remarks, 
and  there  being  no  furthur  business,  the  society 
adjourned.  Roxie  Jordan,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

Another  interesting  meeting  of  the  Florida 
School  Lyceum  was  held  in  the  chapel  at  the  usual 
hour  on  the  evening  of  January,  23rd.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Emerson.  After  roll  call,  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  president  then  appointed  a  committee  of 
three.  Miss  Ferguson,  Mr.  Baugh,  and  Mr.  Beaty,  to 
judge  the  debate  of  the  evening.  Next,  the  secretary 
read  the  subject  for  discussion,  which  was,  Resolved, 
That  Country  Life  is  more  Desirable  than  City  Life. 
Miss  Sikes  now  came  forward  and  opened  the  discus¬ 
sion,  which  proved  to  be  most  interesting  and  credi- 
table. 

The  critic’s  report  was  most  favorable.  The 
judges  retired  to  make  up  their  decision.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  bnsiness  is  next  called  for.  Just  here,  a 
motion  was  made  and  carried  to  welcome  Miss  Ella 
Clements  into  the  society.  The  judges  reenter  and 
render  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  negative  side. 

This  being  the  regular  time  for  the  election  of  a 
new  corps  of  officers,  the  following  were  duly  etected: 
president,  Miss  Bates;  vice  president,  Miss  Barfield; 
secretary,  Mr.  Emerson;  critic,  Mr.  Beaty;  and  moni¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Barrow. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  house,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  February 
6th,  1909.  L.  M.  Emerson,  Sec’y 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Only  thirteen  more  weeks  of  school. 

Work  has  actually  begun  on  the  new  building. 

The  party  the  evening  of  George  Washington’s 
birthday  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  and  Lola  Ashley  each 
received  two  headmarks  in  spelling. 

Several  of  the  teachers  enjoyed  the  music  of 
Creatore’s  band  on  the  twenty-second. 

At  present,  Mr.  Baugh  and  his  shop  boys  are 
working  hard  to  finish  a  number  of  chairs  sent  out 
from  the  city  to  be  caned. 

The  cars  enable  the  teachers  and  pupils  more 
than  ever  to  enjoy  the  delightful  concerts  at  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar. 

Mr.  Parks  is  teaching  the  girls  a  three-part 
song.  It  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  they  have 
had,  and  so  rather  difficult  for  them. 

Willie  Barrow  recently  received  from  his  home 
a  large  box  of  good  things  to  eat.  On  such  occas¬ 
ions.  Willie  never  forgets  his  many  friends. 

In  a  recent  examination  that  Miss  Ferguson 
gave  her  geography  class,  Otto  Orchard  came  out 
first,  missing  a  hundred  by  only  two  points. 

Lula  Barfield  finished  arithmetic  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  She  will  now  devote  her  mathematics’ 
time  to  Algebra  and  review  work  in  arithmetic. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale,  Otto  Orchard  and  Pilmer 
Manuel  had  the  greatest  number  of  perfect  recita¬ 
tions  in  Miss  Ferguson’s  room  during  the  month  of 
January. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  the  second, 
Mrs.  Walker  took  Lula  Barfield  and  Alice  Scott  to 
another  one  of  those  delightful  monthly  meetings  of 
the  King’s  Daughters. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Bigelow,  Miss  Fer- 
guson  took  Willard  to  Jacksonville  on  the  fifteenth 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Creatore’s  band.  The 
music  and  the  pleasant  little  trip  were  greatly  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  both. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Florida  School  Lyceum,  the 
chapel  was  surrendered  to  Mrs.  Walker  for  the  first 
full  rehearsal  of  the  cantata.  The  rehearsal  proved 
a  success,  therefore  the  cantata  is  about  ready  for 
the  stage. 

We  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  visitors  in 
our  school  rooms  this  month.  Most  interesting 
among  them,  perhaps,  was  a  young  man  from  the 
Jacksonville,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  who  spent 


several  pleasant  hours  with  us,  talking  over  his 
school  life  and  after  experiences. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

(The  following  is  offered  as  an  example  of  the 
weekly  composition  work  done  by  the  intermediate 
grammar  class.  Excepting  a  few  usual  corrections, 
the  little  piece  is  entirely  original.) 

The  famed  nightingale  is  unknown  in  America, 
but  in  England  and  throughout  Europe  it  is  deemed 
the  prince  of  singers.  In  the  evening,  after  almost 
all  of  nature’s  sounds  are  hushed,  the  nightingale 
begins  its  song  and  sings,  with  little  or  no  rest,  all 
through  the  night.  It  rarely  sings  by  day,  so  those 
kept  in  cages  sometimes  have  these  covered  to  make 
them  sing.  It  is  very  shy,  and  naturalists  know  very 
little  of  its  habits.  One,  in  particular,  says:  “I 
watched  the  nightingale  very  carefully  for  five  years 
in  a  place  where  they  were  very  abundant,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  was  about  as  wise  as  at  the 
beginning.” 

In  England,  the  nightingale  begins  to  sing  some 
times  as  early  as  April.  Its  music  is  loudest  and 
most  constant  when  it  first  returns,  for  then  the 
males  are  singing  in  rivalry  to  attract  their  mates. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  little  bird;  as  ,the 
Indian  nightingale,  or  thrush;  the  mock-nightingale, 
or  black-cat;  the  Persian  nightingale,  or  bulbul;  the 
Swedish  nightingale,  or  red-wing;  and  the  Virginia 
nightingale,  or  cardinal-bird.  Its  bill  is  straight  and 
slender,  and  not  quite  as  long  as  its  head.  Its  back 
is  of  a  rich  brown;  tail,  red;  and  breast,  of  a  grayish 
white.  From  wing  tip  to  wing  tip,  the  nightingale 
measures  about  six  inches,  and  is  about  as  large  as 
a  hen’s  egg. 

The  nest  of  the  nightingale  is  not  built  in  the 
branches,  nor  in  a  hole,  nor  hanging  in  the  air,  nor 
quite  on  the  ground,  but  is  very  near  the  ground. 
It  is  not  easily  found,  unless  the  movements  of  the 
bird  betray  it.  The  materials  are  straw,  grass,  little 
sticks,  and  dried  leaves,  all  jumbled  together,  so  that 
one  can  hardly  see  the  nest  even  when  it  is  right 
before  him.  If  the  same  materials  were  seen  any¬ 
where  else,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  blown  to¬ 
gether  by  the  wind  and  stopped  just  there  by  a  fork 
in  the  branches.  There  are  four  or  five  smooth  olive- 
brown  eggs. 

The  nightingale  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetry 
of  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  theme  of  nearly  all  of  the  eastern 
poets.  The  listener  is  surprised  to  hear  a  volume  of 
sounds  so  rich  and  full  proceed  from  the  throat  of  so 
small  a  bird.  Besides  the  strength,  its  delightful 
variety  and  exquisite  harmony  of  the  nightingale’s 
song  are  wonderful  to  hear.  Izaak  Walton  says: 

"Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  thy  saints 
in  heaven  when  thou  affordeth  such  music  on  the 
earth?”  L.  E.  M. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

All  salute  the  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  girls. 

Elzy  Pacetti  caught  a  drum  fish  last  week. 

Mr.  Boggs  is  making  a  mail  box  for  Mr.  Walker. 

Lewis,  the  cook,  was  married  last  Sunday  night. 

“The  girl  with  blue  hair.”  Do  vou  know  who 
she  is? 

The  23rd  room  of  the  2nd  story  of  Roxie’s  hat 
is  for  rent. 

The  boys  are  allowed  to  go  walking  by  them¬ 
selves  now. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  February  will  be  Charlie 
Manire’s  birthday. 

The  leaves  are  falling  now.  Soon  we  shall  see 
much  brighter  foliage. 

Teacher — With  what  did  he  rake  the  yard? 

Pupil — The  fence. 

Mrs.  Morris  sent  for  Anita  a  few  days  ago.  We 
all  miss  her  very  much. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClave,  friends  of  Miss  James,  are 
stopping  at  the  Alcazar. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Dale  will  take 
some  pictures  of  the  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  and  children  made  us  a  visit 
on  Washington’s  birthday. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  at  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  Alcazar  Hotels  now. 

On  the  twenty-second  inst.,  Mr.  Beaty  took  Miss 
James  to  hear  Creatore’s  band. 

Virginia  Fulwood  has  the  the  sympathy  of  the 
school  upon  the  death  of  her  brother  on  the  16th 
inst. 

Satuixlay,  February  the  twentieth,  was  Wolfried 
Johnson’s  birthday.  The  boys  ducked  him  in  a  tub 
of  cold  water. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  uncle,  Mr.  Dock  English, 
came  to  see  her  not  long  ago.  Sarah  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  him. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  former  pupils  was 
heralded  for  this  month,  but  we  have  not  had  any 
confirmation  of  it  yet. 

Not  long  ago  Misses  Compton  and  James  took 
supper  with  Miss  Scott.  They  reported  having  had 
a  very  delightful  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
dricks  to  take  supper  with  them  last  Sunday  night. 
Need  we  say  they  enjoyed  it? 


Some  of  Miss  Newell’s  friends  have  been  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  city  for  several  weeks.  They  came  out 
to  visit  our  school  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  and  VI r .  Walker’s  father 
caught  forty-eight  fish  and  thirty-five  crabs  Saturday. 
This  breaks  all  records  for  the  year. 

Last  week  Miss  McLane  went  with  Anita  Morris 
to  Jacksonville.  Anita  went  home  to  Tampa.  Miss 
McLane  came  back  sick  but  is  well  now. 

The  boys  and  girls  got  a  great  many  pretty 
valentine-cards  from  home  the  fourteenth  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  We  were  indeed  delighted  to  get  them. 

Miss  Willie  took  Mary  Fraser,  Alice  Scott,  Sarah 
F.  Johnson,  and  Sarah  V.  Johnson  to  the  city  some 
time  ago.  Mr.  Dale  treated  them  to  ice-cream. 

Monday,  February  the  twenty-second,  the  first 
tree  was  cut  down,  on  the  site  where  our  new  build¬ 
ing  is  to  stand.  This  means  business  evidently. 

Alice  Scott  and  Frankie  Hawley  spent  the  day 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  Saturday,  the  twentieth. 
In  the  afternoon  they  went  to  the  moving  pictures. 

Air.  Walker’s  father,  Mr.  Newton  F.  Walker,  of 
South  Carolina,  paid  our  school  a  short  visit  the 
middle  of  the  month.  We  wish  he  had  stayed  longer. 

While  playing  basket-ball  one  day  not  long  ago, 
Roxie  Jordan  broke  one  ot  her  front  teeth.  She  was 
afraid  it  detracted  from  her  beauty,  therefore  she 
immediately  visited  the  dentist’s  office. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  mother  sent  a  box  to  her 
on  her  birthday,  the  seventh  of  February.  It  con¬ 
tained  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat  and  a  pretty  heart 
locket.  Her  aunt  also  sent  her  a  box  of  Lowney’s 
candy  and  a  handkerchief. 

During  a  storm  Friday,  February  the  nineteen¬ 
th,  something  happened  to  the  electric  wires.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  were  left  in  total  darkness  except  for 
light  supplied  by  a  few  candles  and  lamps.  There 
was  no  study-hall  that  night,  needless  to  say. 

Monday,  February  the  twenty-second,  being 
George  Washington’s  birthday,  we  had  a  party  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  girls  dressed 
up  in  all  sorts  of  costumes.  There  were  nurse  girls, 
grandmas,  babies,  little  girls,  etc.  Mr.  Dale  was 
present  to  help  us  enjoy  the  fun.  Every  one  seemed 
to  have  a  fine  time. 

Mr.  Dobvns,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Mississippi,  has  invited  Mr. 
Walker  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  pupils  of 
that  school  the  first  day  of  March.  Mr.  Walker  has 
kindly  accepted,  and  will  leave  in  a  few  days.  From 
there  he  will  go  to  South  Carolina  to  visit  his  parents. 
We  all  hope  he  will  have  a  pleasant  trip. 
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We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  reports  of 
other  schools  and  in  every  report  we  find  indications 
of  growth  and  a  general  betterment  over  previous  con¬ 
ditions.  May  they  all  continue  to  grow  and  flourish. 

\l/  vt/ 

On  the  twenty-seventh  inst.,  we  leave  for 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  through  the  courtesy  of 
I)r.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the  school,  and 
his  Board  of  Trustees,  we  have  been  invited  to  make 
an  address  on  the  evening  of  March  1st.,  to  the 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  school  commemorative  of 
of  the  92nd  anniversary  of  the  admittance  of  Miss¬ 
issippi  into  the  Union. 

\t/  \l/ 

With  fine  new  brick  or  stone  buildings,  the  term 
president  would  fit  the  Florida  School  beautifully. 
Nice  clothes,  while  they  do  not  make  the  man,  are 
nevertheless  powerful  aids  in  making  an  impression. 
We  hope  to  live  to  see  the  consummation. —  The 
1 1  'ash  ington  ian . 

How  would  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  Con¬ 
ference  here  suit  you? 

\l /  \f/ 

South  Carolina  now  has  at  the  head  of  her  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  a  blind  man — Hon.  John  E. 
Swearingen.  For  a  great  many  years  we  have  watch¬ 
ed  with  interest  the  career  of  this  young  man,  and 
we  now  hail  his  high  political  preferment  with  a  reel¬ 
ing  of  strong  pleasure.  We  have  known  “John”  since 
lie  was  a  boy.  His  manliness  and  evident  desire  at 
so  early  an  age  to  climb  the  ladder  of  fame  attracted 
us.  He  apparently  never  allowed  himself  to  feel,  as 
a  great  many  blind  people  do,  his  handicap,  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  was  full  of  buoyant  and  joyful  energy 
and  a  determination  to  do.  These  characteristics 
carried  him  through  the  South  Carolina  School  for 


the  Blind  with  high  honors.  His  subsequent  en¬ 
trance  into  the  South  Carolina  University — the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Preston,  Calhoun,  Legare,  and  a  host  of 
other  brilliant  men — was  made  with  that  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  purpose  that  had  exemplified  his  previous 
success  at  school,  although  his  friends  were  fearful 
lest  he  might  fail  in  his  purpose  of  obtaining  a  high¬ 
er  education,  handicapped  as  he  was.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  presented  himself  for  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  professors  kindly  advised  him  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  a  regular  col¬ 
legiate  course. 

With  a  “reader”  he  went  through  the  four  year’s 
course,  graduating  with  the  highest  marks  ever  made 
in  the  history  of  the  University. 

Today  we  congratulate  the  Hon.  John  E.  Swear¬ 
ingen,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  upon  his 
successful  elevation  to  such  a  high  and  honorable 
position — but  knowing  him  as  we  do,  we  predict  still 
higher  and  higher  honors  of  state  for  him. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  should  be  proud  of 
this  noble  and  brilliant  son. 

vt>  \!/ 

The  following  concurrent  resolution  is  now 
pending  in  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  with  a  fair 
presumption  of  success: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Minnesota ,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring : 

That,  whereas,  the  nation  has  committed  itself 
to  the  policy  of  special  educational  aid  to  those  who 
through  misfortune  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ordinary  facilities  for  Higher  Education,  by 
the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  for  over 
forty  years  of  a  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  is  open  to  all  eligible  applicants 
throughout  the  United  States  free  of  charge,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  a  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  .States  who  with  similar  opportunities 
for  Higher  Education  would  become  valuable  citizens 
of  the  country,  useful  and  productive  members  of 
society,  and,  in  some  cases,  leaders  in  their 
communities  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  and 

Whereas,  at  present,  although  it  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  is  by  the  brain  rather  than  by  the  hand 
that  the  blind  are  most  sure  to  succeed,  and  that  to 
none  does  a  successfully  pursued  college  course 
promise  more  than  to  the  blind,  yet  only  a  very 
small  number  of  blind  persons,  being  such  as  are 
possessed  of  exceptional  force  of  character  and  of 
independent  financial  resources,  are  able  to  obtain 
such  benefits  of  Higher  Education, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  College  for  the  Blind  which  shall 
provide  for  the  higher  general  and  musical  education 
of  that  class  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
now  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  deaf. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
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resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  of  this  state,  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  support  the  same.” 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  North  Dakota. 

We  will  not  hastily  commit  ourselves.  While 
we  are  at  present  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
a  great  many  arguments  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  founding  of  such  a  Federal  school, 
vl/  \t/ 

We  have  received  the  following  invitation: 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Jackson.  Miss. 

MISSISSIPPI  DAY. 

March  1,  1817  and  1909. 

Exercises  in  Chapel  8;. ‘30  P.  M. 

invocation. 

“O  SHIP  OF  STATE.” 

(Substitute.  Mississippi  for  "Uuion 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock: 

Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee. 

Rendered  in  signs  by 

Misses  Phillips,  Faulkner,  Grantham,  Everett, 
and  Moore. 

ADDRESS 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Walker,  B.  A. 

FLORIDA. 

BENEDICTION. 

Reception  in  Rotunda.  You  are  cordially  invited. 

J.  R.  DOBYN.s.  Superintendent. 

We  leave  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  for  Jackson 
to  be  present  at  the  rendition  of  the  program. 


On  the  8th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
Control,  held  in  Jacksonville,  the  contract  for  < 
new  building  was  let  to  Mr.  John  J.  Cain,  of  ( 
lumbia,  South  Carolina,  who  was  the  lowest  bidd 
The  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of  the  bu i Id i 
by  the  15th  of  next  Sept.,  but  the  contractor  assn 
us  that  if  no  unforseen  contingencies  arise  to  de 
him,  he  will  turn  the  building  over  to  the  Board  by  i 
1st  of  October.  The  contract  for  heating  the  bui 
ing  by  steam  was  also  let  at  ths  same  time.  A  foi 
of  men  is  now  busy  clearing  off  the  site,  and  t 
great  quantity  of  material  on  the  ground  emphas 
the  hustling  character  of  our  contractor. 

\t/  v- 

It  now  looks  as  if  the  Florida  School  will  not 
the  only  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country  with  a  Pr, 
dent  at  its  head.  Colorado’s  deaf  population  wants 
trail  along  in  our  wake  and  have  a  President  at  t 
head  of  her  school,  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
congratulating  the  deaf  of  Colorado  in  this  forwi 
movement  of  theirs.  We  pointed  out  recently  in  t 
Herald  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  any  sch< 
with  its  highest  executive  officer  so  called.  A  f 
of  the  school  papers  commented  favorably  upon  t 
advisability  of  all  schools  calling  their  heads  Pre 
dents,  quite  a  number  were  silent  on  the  subject,  a 
a  few  presented,  as  they  thought,  valid  objections 
the  use  of  the  term.  We  copy  the  following  fre 
the  pen  of  Bro.  Blattner,  of  the  Lo>ie  Star,  referri 
to  a  recent  editorial  of  ours: 

"It  is  true  that  the  term  superintendent  is  emph 
ed  to  designate  the  heads  of  insane  asylums,  orphai 
homes,  poor  farms,  etc.,  and  on  that  account  may 
misleading.  But  the  term  president ,  the  one  5 
Walker  sports  and  advocates,  is  also  susceptible 
misconception.  Every  company  or  corporation  h 
its  president,  as  well  as  the  board  of  every  institutic 
whether  educational,  penal,  charitable  or  what  n< 
With  the  one  exception  of  the  Florida  school  for  t 
deaf  and  the  blind,  the  term  is  used  in  connect! 
with  educational  institutions,  as  far  as  we  know,  on 
when  it  designates  the  head  of  a  university  or  sor 
other  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  not  alwa 
then.  On  the  other  hand  the  schools  that  are  close 
to  the  people,  the  public  schools  of  our  towns  ai 
cities,  almost  invariably  have  a  superintendent 
their  head,  and  the  head  of  the  public  school  syste 
in  each  State  and  country  is  well-nigh  universal 
called  superintendent,  so  the  term  is  used  in  conne 
tion  with  educational  institutions  more  than  with  oth 
institutions.  But  for  the  fact  that  most  of  our  lar< 
schools  are  coming  to  have  a  principal,  who  has  ir 
mediate  supervision  over  the  educational  work,  ar 
there  is  no  other  term  quite  as  appropriate 
describing  him,  we  would  favor  applying  the  ter 
principal  to  the  executive  head.  No,  with  due  regai 
for  our  friend  Walker’s  opinion,  we  believe  that 
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every  institution  of  learning  for  the  deaf  were,  in  law 
as  well  as  practice,  called  a  school,  the  misconceptions 
would  eventually  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
term  asylum  as  applied  to  the  first  school  for  the 
deaf  in  this  country  has  done  more  to  mislead  the 
public  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing.  But  its 
executive  head  is  called  principal ,  and  not  superintend¬ 
ent ,  as  you  have  it,  Brother  Walker,  and  we  are  not 
sure  whether  he  was  ever  called  anything  else.” 

Friend  Blattner  seems  to  have  lost  the  trend  of 
our  argument.  What  we  said,  or  intended  to  say, 
was  that  as  between  the  terms  President  and 
Superintendent  as  designating  the  heads  of  our 
institutions,  the  former  bore  stronger  away  from  the 
charity  idea. 

Here  is  the  petition  of  our  Colorado  friends  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school. 

“The  undersigned,  deaf  citizens  of  Colorado, 
believing  that  the  present  designation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  as  superintendent  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  deaf  (as  well  as  of  the  Blind)  of  this  state,  in 
that  it  awakens  in  the  public  mind  the  conception 
that  this  school  is  a  charitable  institution,  which 
conception  is  further  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
adult  deaf. 

And  believing,  moreover,  that  the  head  of  this 
school  is  a  person  of  the  highest  executive  and 
administrative  ability,  and  in  addition  has  to  meet 
educational  problems  fully  as  intricate,  if  not  more 
so,  as  those  the  heads  of  the  state  university,  the 
normal  school,  the  agricultural  college  and  the 
school  of  mines  meet  with,  and  as  further,  the  head  of 
the  Colorado  School  has  had  a  collegiate  training  and 
hold  academic  titles  fully  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
heads  of  the  above  educational  institutions,  they,  the 
undersigned,  therefore  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
to  change  the  official  title  of  the  head  of  this  School 
from  Superintendent  to  President,  or  if  this  change 
is  beyond  your  authority,  to  take  measures  securing 
such  a  change.” 

ROLL  OF 

For  the  three  weeks  ending  Feb.  19,  1909.  Basi 

DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Alice  Scott 
Lalla  Wilson 
Albert  Carter 
Grace  Sawyer 
Grace  Hudson 
Virginia  Fulwood 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 
Arthur  Lightbody 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

Teachers’  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Februurv  10th. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
gave  a  few  remarks,  after  which  Mrs.  Walker  enter¬ 
tained  the  members  with  some  humorous  readings. 

Mr.  Hendricks’  paper  on  “Definitions,”  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  deaf  children  knowing  how 
to  derive  information  from  the  proper  use  and  study 
of  the  dictionary.  Good  judgment  and  common 
sense  dictated  the  paper  on  “Definitions.” 

The  fourth  number  on  the  program  was  the 
opening  of  the  query  box,  which  was  followed  by  the 
chairman  appointing  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
next  program. 

Mrs.  Walker  very  kindly  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  members  by  serving  refreshments. 

Nettie  Newell,  Sec’y. 

Minutes  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Blind  Department. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  its  last 
weekly  meeting  Sunday  evening,  February  14th,  in 
the  teachers’  parlor.  It  was  opened  with  a  hymn, 
and  prayer  by  the  leader.  The  roll  was  called  and 
the  minutes  read  by  the  secretary. 

Another  hymn  was  sung.  Stories  and  illustra¬ 
tions  were  then  given  by  the  girls.  The  leader  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  subject.  Miss  Fergu¬ 
son  next  read  an  appropriate  selection  from  the 
Bible. 

We  closed  our  meeting  with  a  third  hymn  and 
the  benediction.  Lillian  Orchard,  Sec’y. 

“New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes  an¬ 
cient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would 

keep  abreast  of  truth.” 

HONOR 

td  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 

BUND  DEPARTMENT. 

Dora  Horn 
Mabel  Bates 
.  Pearl  Brown 

Lula  Barfield 
Willie  Barrow 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 
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GENERAL  LOCALS. 


Lilah  Walker  has  learned  her  first  piece  of 
music,  "Happy  Hours.”  She  does  her  teacher 
credit. 

Did  you  know  that  we  have  a  fortune-teller  in 
our  school?  Yes,  we  have,  and  your  palm  read  free 
of  charge  too,  but  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  guar¬ 
anteeing  her  prophecies. 

Not  until  the  first  load  of  sand  had  been  hauled, 
and  the  first  tree  felled  did  we  actually  realize  that 
our  new  buildings  would  ever  be  built  at  all.  Work 
is  in  full  swing  now  and  we  are  happy. 

The  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf  has  honored 
us  with  an  invitation  to  our  President  to  make  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  their  school  on  the  1st  of  March  commemo¬ 
rative  of  the  92nd  anniversary  of  the  admittance  of 
that  state  into  the  Union.  He  has  accepted  it. 

Miss  Newell  was  very  much  pleased  to  have 
some  of  her  friends  from  her  home  visit  the  school 
a  few  days  since.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  is  editor 
of  a  paper,  wrote  a  very  complimentary  notice  of  his 
visits  to  the  different  school  rooms,  and  his  favorable 
impression  of  the  place  in  general. 

The  weather  man  is  behaving  much  better  now, 
although  we  are  having  occasional  "sou’  westers,” 
veering  to  "sou’  easters.”  Wonderful  how  soon  one 
begins  to  speak  learnedly  of  the  sea  after  he  has 
sucked  in  a  little  salt  air  !  The  outlook  now  is  for 
an  out-door  climate,  and  a  discard  of  winter  wraps. 

A  tourist  made  the  remark  that  St.  Augustine  is 
a  most  delightful  place  to  visit  but  that  it  costs  too 
much  for  poor  people  to  have  that  pleasure.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  help  this  tourist  in  his  wish  to  spend 
several  months  here,  unless  the  advice  be  given  him 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  place  in  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  then  he  can  drink  in  the  beauties  of  the 
city  and  enjoy  its  charms  from  October  until  May. 
America’s  "Winter  Playground”  is  surely  a  fine 
place,  and  it  is  nice  to  be  here. 

The  arrival  here  of  Supt.  N.  F.  Walker,  of  the 
South  Carolina  school,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  our 
calendar.  Those  who  had  met  him  before,  were  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  him  again,  and  those  who  met  him  for 
the  first  time,  sincerely  hope  they  may  renew  his 
acquaintance  in  the  future.  His  visit  was  a  pleasure 
to  his  son,  President  Walker,  to  Mrs.  Walker,  and  to 
his  two  little  granddaughters,  and  to  all  the  teachers, 
and  officers  and  children.  Supt.  Walker  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  the  deaf  pupils  in  the  chapel,  on 
the  Sunday  evening  of  his  visit.  We  were  sorry  he 
could  not  have  prolonged  his  stay  among  us,  but  we 
hope  that  next  year  he  may  lend  his  kind  and 
genial  presence  here  again. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


The  Montana  School  has  400  hens  and  gets  one 
egg  a  day.  Can’t  the  pupils  find  the  hen’s  nests? 

Thos.  L.  Brown,  a  deaf  teacher  in  the  Michigan 
school,  passed  away  the  14th  inst.  He  lacked  only 
four  weeks  to  complete  half  a  century  of  service  in 
that  school. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  Illinois  School 
have  invested  in  fruit  farms  located  on  the  Michigan 
peninsula,  and  every  summer  spend  their  vacations 
there  leading  the  simple  life  and  sampling  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  farms. — Standard. 

Mr.  Egbert  L.  Bangs,  a  former  superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  school,  died  at  his  home  in  Flint, 
January  27th.  He  became  superintendent  of  the 
school  in  1854  which  position  he  held  for  twelve 
years.  He  is  the  father  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Bangs,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  North  Dakota  school. 

Supt.  McKee,  of  the  Missouri  school,  has  asked 
his  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $214,000  for 
the  school’s  use  during  the  next  two  years.  $60,000 
of  the  sum  is  for  salaries;  $10,000  for  superintendent's 
residence,  and  $1,000  for  gymnasium.  Two  years 
ago  $247,500  was  appropriated  for  that  institution. — 
Advance. 

The  North  Carolina  school,  regretting  that  none 
of  its  graduates  has  ever  learned  to  operate  a  lino¬ 
type  machine,  lays  the  blame  upon  the  reason  that 
other  schools  have  machines  while  she  has  none. 
We  have  none,  yet  two  of  our  graduates  are  operators, 
but  like  North  Carolina,  we  hope  to  be  equipped 
with  one  when  we  get  our  new  industrial  building. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  etching  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Art  .Society  in  Minneapolis,  there  were 
exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  work  in  that 
line  done  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Washburn.  Speaking  of  them, 
one  of  the  city  papers  had  the  following  words  of 
praise:  "His  work  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
state.” — Companion . 

Mr.  Washburn  spent  some  time  in  our  city  last 
winter  and  made  some  etchings  of  the  great  hotels 
and  scenery  here. 

Th’ere  are  deaf  architects  of  high  rank.  One 
was  educated  at  the  Tennessee  and  New  York  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Gallaudet  College,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  architects  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  After  work¬ 
ing  in  an  architect’s  office  in  Nashville  for  six  years 
he  opened  an  office  on  his  own  account  and  now 
makes  about  $5,000  a  year  from  office  work  alone 
and  is  so  busy  superintending  buildings  all  over  the 
city  that  he  has  to  have  an  automobile  to  take  him 
around . — Nebraska  Journal. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

The  little  girls  are  learning  the  barn  dance. 

Fanny  Varnes  has  received  money  for  new  shoes 
and  a  dress. 

Tuesday,  Dr.  Young  filled  a  tooth  for  Grace 
Sawyer. 

The  children  received  very  many  pretty  Valen¬ 
tines  from  their  friends. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer  have  just  got  pretty 
new  dresses  from  home. 

Arthur  Lightbody  received  a  package  from  his 
mother  several  days  ago. 

Gertrude  Wyche  greatly  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the 
city  with  Miss  Ferguson. 

Arthur  I^ightbody’s  uncle  and  aunt  came  to  see 
him  several  Sundays  ago. 

Everybody  was  glad  to  welcome  Virginia  Ful- 
wood  on  her  return  to  school. 

Several  weeks  ago  Miss  McLane  took  Clarabel 
Cone  and  Grace  Sawyer  to  town. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  was  glad  to  see  her  mother 
recently.  Mrs.  Barksdale  and  her  two  little  sons  spent 
a  week  in  St.  Augustine. 

Ben  and  Amalia  Lorenz  were  sorry  to  hear  that 
their  father  was  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Orlando.  We 
all  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  home  soon. 

A  picture  of  his  baby  brother  made  Herbert 
Wright  very  happy.  Some  day  soon  Miss  Rhyne 
will  take  Herbert  to  the  city  to  have  some  pictures 
taken. 

Mrs.  Beemer  came  out  to  see  the  little  girls 
several  weeks  ago.  1  he  girls  love  her  very  much 
and  a i ways  like  to  see  her.  On  Christmas  Mrs. 
Beemer  gave  each  one  of  them  a  pretty  doll. 

LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER. 

A  little  girl  learned  this  verse  one  day.  Her 
lister  asked  her  what  it  meant.  She  said  “Why,  I 
must  love  you  and  you  must  love  me  and  I  am  one 
and  you  are  another.” 


From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence: 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. — 

From  ”  The  Children' s  Hour"  by  H.  1 1 Longfellow . 

Emma  had  sprained  her  ankle  and  for  several 
weeks  had  to  remain  in-doors.  This  was  very  hard 
for  her  to  do.  One  day  she  cut  a  great  many  pictures 
out  of  a  magazine  and  pasted  them  on  a  large  piece 
of  muslin.  .She  always  selected  very  pretty  bright 
pictures  so  her  chart  was  very  interesting.  After 
she  was  well  she  sent  the  charts  to  a  hospital  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  sick  children.  The  children 
enjoyed  the  pictures. 

HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  often  called  “The 
children's  poet.”  He  was  always  fond  of  children  and 
wrote  many  poems  for  them.  He  wrote  his  first 
poem,  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  The  name  of  this 
poem  is  Mr.  Finney’s  Turnip.”  The  school  child¬ 
ren  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  presented  him 
with  a  large  arm  chair.  Mr.  Longfellow  always 
prized  this  chair  very  highly. 

VALENTINE  SECRETS. 

It  was  Saturday  morning  and  the  nursery  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  filled  with  secrets.  The  next  Friday  would 
be  ,St.  \  alentine's  Day  and  Alice,  Dorothy,  and  Frank 
and  even  baby  Rob  were  making  Valentines.  Aunt 
May  was  helping  them  all.  They  must  have  pretty 
ones  for  their  mama  and  papa.  While  the  older 
children  were  busy,  little  Rob  found  a  little  piece  of 
gilt  paper.  On  this  he  printed  in  his  baby  way  “I 
love  you.”  Of  all  the  Valentines  his  pleased  his 
mother  most  and  she  kept  it  for  many  years. 

One  hundred  years  ago  on  the  12th  of  February, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  Lincoln  was  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 


THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 


Supt.  N.  F.  Walker  of  the  South  Carolina  School 
paid  us  a  visit  February  15th.  We  are  always 
delighted  to  see  this  respected  veteran  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  In  all  departments  of  the  profession  he  is  at 
home.  He  is  still  hale  and  straight  and  carries  his 
sixty-four  years  lightly.  He  gave  us  a  short  talk  on 
"obedience.”  In  part  he  said  that  obedience  was 
the  first  step  toward  success.  The  character  you 
make  in  school  is  what  yon  carry  out  into  the  world. 
Do  your  best  here  and  when  you  go  out  into  the 
world,  still  do  your  best.  Half  of  your  eventful  life 
is  spent  in  school,  and  see  that  it  is  wisely  spent. 
Teachers  cannot  cram  your  heads.  They  can  only 
help  you.  You  must  do  the  work. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Lincoln’s  fame  is  secure. 

This  is  the  centenary  of  many  big  persons  who 
have  left  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

"The  Undesirables,”  are  the  lazy  pupil,  the 
vagrant,  the  person  with  an  arsenal  about  his  person 
and  the  man  who  thinks  the  world  owes  him  a  living 
without  laboring  for  it. 

If  the  public  schools  should  devote  more  time  to 
the  ethics  of  crime,  and  thrift  and  less  to  the  cram¬ 
ming  of  the  head  with  useless  facts  and  figures, 
crime  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  true  aim 
of  education  is  to  educate. 

The  Mosquitoes  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

The  mosquitoes  are  very  bad  in  the  delightful 
town  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  but  they  are  a  rare 
and  uncommon  variety.  They  are  particularly  thick 
about  the  railroad  station,  driving  various  kinds  of 
vehicles  and  known  to  natives  and  tourists  as  hack- 
men.  They  do  everything  but  bite. 

No  matter  how  weary  you  may  be  after  your 
long  bumping  trip  from  the  North,  you  will  revive 
the  moment  you  step  foot  upon  the  soil  where  Mr. 
Ponce  de  Leon  went  about  looking  for  the  fountain 
for  youthifying.  Before  you  have  fairly  landed 
numberless  mosquitoes  are  tormenting  you.  The 
whole  earth  roundabout  is  crowded  with  dusky,  howl¬ 
ing  faces,  some  beguiling  you  with  smiles,  some 
imploring,  some  pitiful,  some  bursting  with  oratory, 
but  all  dying  dead  as  a  hatter  to  take  you  and  your 
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baggage  to  any  spot  in  the  universe  that  you  may 
select. 

The  St.  Augustine  mosquito  is  about  the  clever¬ 
est  darky  outside  a  minstrel  show.  Talk  about 
business  instinct!  He  should  be  selling  skyscrapers. 
Suppose  it  is  a  beautiful,  sun-lighted  morning — all 
the  fountains  doing  business,  flowers  blooming  like 
the  catalogues  of  seed  factories,  everything  delight¬ 
ful,  letters  from  home  saying  the  dog  is  well  and 
that  the  cook  is  going  to  stay  another  week!  You 
will  go  for  a  stroll.  You  will  prowl  and  nose  around 
and  peer  into  corners.  You  will  be  alone  with  your 
thoughts  and  you  will  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  dear, 
clam,  balmy  Southland. 

You  walk  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  or  the  Alcazar,  magnificent  dreamlands 
of  foliage  and  shrubbery  and  well  kept  hedges,  and 
you  stand  upon  the  pavement  for  a  moment  to  medi¬ 
tate.  Lo!  you  are  the  center  of  a  circle  of  orators. 
While  you  are  taking  into  your  hungry  lung  cells 
two  gallons  of  good,  strictly  fresh  air  straight  from 
the  ocean  some  dozen  or  two  hack  drivers  jump  out 
of  the  ground  like  the  little  black  demons  that  bob¬ 
bed  through  the  floor  in  "The  Black  Crook.” 

"Drive?”  "Carriage?”  "Take  you  all  over  dah 
place,  miss.”  "Take  yo’  to  dah  orange  grove?” 
"Right  dis  way,  miss.”  "Pay  anythin’  yo’  like,  but 
jes’  ride  wid  meh.” 

At  first  you  say,  "No,  thank  you,”  very  sweetly. 
After  a  time  you  say,  "No,”  very  unsweetly.  The 
second  day  you  duck  into  the  alleys.  But  that’s  no 
silencer  to  the  chorus.  Into  the  alleys  they  also 
chase,  keeping  tight  at  your  heels.  It’s  cheaper  to 
pay  money  and  ride  than  to  lose  your  temper  and 
walk. 

Except  for  the  cabman — and  really,  they  are 
much  more  interesting  than  annoying,  most  of  them 
being  clever,  witty  and  well  informed — everything  is 
quiet  as  it  should  be  at  >St.  Augustine.  They  even 
have  a  nice  little  island  out  in  front  to  keep  the  ocean 
from  coming  into  the  house.  Its  name  is  Anastasia 
Island.  Hasn’t  it  a  sweet,  balmy,  restful  sound? 
All  the  names  are  charming  and  poetry  seems  to  have 
spread  itself  through  the  beautiful  nature  book  of 
Florida.  As  for  history — real  genuine  dates  and 
facts — you  get  all  you  can  eat  at  every  corner. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  St.  Augustine 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  boasting  of 
the  first  real  house  that  wasn’t  a  wigwam  or  a  tent. 
The  old  city  gate,  with  its  narrow  little  coops  for  the 
sentry,  is  still  standing,  and  a  most  delightful  old 
ruin  it  is!  Fort  Marion  is  the  first  interesting  spot 
visited  by  tourists.  Its  old  Spanish  name  was  Fort 
San  Marco.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
big  sea  wall,  on  which  little  children  love  to  stroll 
and  from  which  anxious  mammas  love  to  dislodge 
them. — M.  Me.  Qui  Vive. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND, 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia.  . 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  chi  nges 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


A.  B.,  President. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  canine 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President 


Sole  Agents  PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Beri  Olive  Oil - 

Bethesda  Spring  Water  Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

A  Full  Line  of 

Homeopathic  Remedies  SMITH  &  WOODMAN 

Murray’s  Oxygen  Family  Chemists 

P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums  CORDOVA  BLOCK 

Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc.  THE  REXALL  STORE 

Special  Agents 

Whitman's  and  huyler’s 

Candies 

Newbro’s  herplcide 

Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

Bowden  Llthia  Spring  Water 

Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

J 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

im  esces  ssoe  score 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 

At  DODGE'S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

FEARNSIDE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 

1908-09  of  The  Honda  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

. 

|  J.  C.  LIBBY. 

1  PLUMBER. 

c 

|  All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  33-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele- 
|  phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

St.  Jlu0M$tine  Storage  €o. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 

22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 

CHAIRS  CANED 

Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

i  Largest  Stock  Lov^est  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 

!  WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE  PHONE  88. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AMD  SUPPLIES. 

&ENEPAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS'. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOW  ATT. 


WHOLESALE. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

J^ineat  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  O  too/:. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


RETAIL. 


Si.  jttpsJiue  Grocery  go. 

“CUT  PF.1.C5  &ROCEFS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 
Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

!p-t0 D;ite  CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


S&cikcry  of  Cleanliness 
jftalcerj/  of  Quallli/ 

J?  S5afery  of  ZPrice 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Good 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Aiigu&tine,  Fla. 


S 


Ponce  de  Leon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

IT.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service. 


Prices  reasonable. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings, 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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While  I  am  inclined  to  grieve 
That  nature  ,va*  unkind  th  me. 

I  sometimes  long  with  all  my  heart 
To  hear  the  prattler  at  my  knee. 

I I  or  love-lit  eyes  are  raised  to  mine 
And  I  can  read  I  he  language  there: 

Hut  oh.  that  I  could  only  hear 
The  words  she  breaths ftyp.on  the  air! 


A  WISH 


She  climbs  upon  my  lap,  and  then. 

Her  arms  about  my  neck  entwine. 

And  by  the  kiss  she  gives  to  me 
1  know  her  heart  is  wholly  mine. 

But  I  would  give  a  world  tc  hear 
Her  baby  voice  and  have  her  say. 

“I  love  you.  papa.  oh.  so  much,”— 

Then  smiling  kiss  my  cares  away. 

— J.  Schuvler  Long. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  VOLUNTARY  READING. 


F 


(among  the  bi 

Read  by  H.  W.  Beaty  at  the 

RANCIS  Bacon  begins  his  wonderful  “Essay 
on  Studies”  with  this  thought:  that  books 
do  a  three-fold  duty;  they  serve  for  ornament 
and  for  pleasure,  and  they  are  practically 
helpful  in  every-day  life.  He  concludes 
with  the  idea,  (  which  I  give  in  the  words  of 
the  ancients)  “Books  are  the  medicine  of  the  mind.” 
Prominent  educators  have  said  much  on  reading, 
literature,  and  books  in  the  public  schools;  and  more 
than  a  half  century  ago,  Horace  Mann  urged  all 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  to  place  within 
reach  of  their  students  good  libraries,  as  the  best 
means  to  creating  those  higher  aims  and  aspirations 
so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  personal  character. 
Remembering,  Then,  the  value  and  importance  of 
every-day  reading  among  students  in  general,  let  us 
consider  its  peculiar  necessity  among  our  children. 

Some  years  ago,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  wrote 
a  pamphlet  of  considerable  length  to  show  how  much 
the  deaf  need  to  read  to  develop  the  language  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  and  useful  thinking.  Shut  out  from  the 
world  of  sound,  they  are  largely  dependent  upon  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  language,  information,  and  recreation. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  constant  read¬ 
ing  is1  just  as  peculiarly  important  for  the  blind  as  for 
the  deaf;  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  subject,  alone, 
that  I  wish  to  touch  upon.  u 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  boys  or  girls 
living  together  are  so  liable  to  fall  into  that  lazy 
habit  of  lounging  around  and  idly  gossiping  of 
institution  affairs  and  pepole.  They  complain  of 
the  food,  find  fault  with  the  management,  criticise 
the  instruction,  and  finally  leave  school  with  but 
little  valuable  knowledge  and  no  appreciation  of  what 
their  teachers  have  tried  to  do  for  them.  There  is 
no  other  recreation  so  innocent,  so  sweet,  so  bene- 
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ficial-  as  pleasant  reading;  so  then.  Tf  we  urge  our 
pupils  to  use  wisely  their  leisure  hours,  the  above 
evil  is  avoided. 

Blind  children,  deprived  as  they  are  of  the 
privilege  of  looking  out  on  the  world  at  large,  are 
so  apt  to  grow  up  with  surprisingly  vague  and 
imaginary  ideas  of  forms  and  things  in  general.  The 
most  familiar  objects  just  out  of  their  reach  are  of¬ 
ten  ludicrously  shaped  to  please  the  fancy.  So, 
with  more  than  usual  diligence,  they  need  to  seek  in 
books  those  excellent  descriptions  which  furnish 
natural  mind  pictures  of  one’s  surroundings.  Just 
as  the  seeing  child  gets  from  reading  his  mental 
picture  of  the  past,  so  the  sightless  child  sees  both 
the  present  and  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  rnost  beneficial  effect  of  voluntary 
reading  among  our  pupils  is,  that  it  furnishes  them 
wholesome  food  for  thought  during  their  idle 
moments.  The  normal  person  has  but  to  glance  up 
at  the  stars,  across  the  waters,  down  at  the  flowers  to 
start  thoughts  that  baffle  the  philosophers.  But, 
hampered  by  darkness,  how  dangerously  empty  the 
young  mind  may  become.  If  the  old  saying,  “Tis 
the  empty  house  that  welcomes  the  questionable 
tenant,”  be  true,  how  important  it  is  for  us  to 
guard  against  the  “empty  house”  by  encouraging 
our  pupils  to  spend  a  part  of  their  leisure  moments 
in  sight-seeing  with  the  authors! 

I  have  found  several  special  difficulties  in  secur¬ 
ing  voluntary  reading  among  my  pupils.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  the  kind,  number,  and  variety  of 
books  long  to  interest  the  zealous  reader.  Very 
often,  we  haven’t  the  volume  called  for.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  must  be  met  so  long  as  raised  print  books  are 
so  scarce  and  expensive.  At  best,  reading  by  touch 
is  more  or  less  tedious;  and,  at  first  glance,  the  book 
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seems  so  never-ending.  If  the  volume  is  just  what  is 
desired,  the  usual  child  seldom  thinks  of  these  things. 
There  is,  however,  one  advantage  on  our  side.  Every 
volume  in  embossed  print  is  well  worth  reading. 
Reading  cheap  novels  and  other  trash  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  day.  Fortunately,  our  children 
have  no  trash  to  read. 

What  a  marked  difference  the  teacher  notices 
between  the  child  that  reads  and  the  child  that  does 
not!  The  former  is  practical,  quick  to  understand, 
enthusiastic,  ambitious,  in  a  wrord,  easy  to  teach. 
The  latter  is  usually  careless,  narrow,  and  hard  to 
reach.  Hours  spent  with  those  best  of  companions, 
good  books,  discipline  the  mind  and  expand  the  soul 
as  nothing  else  can  do. 

Let  us  as  teachers  see,  therefore,  that  those 
under  our  care  acquire  in  youth  the  habit  of  thought¬ 
ful  voluntary  reading,  the  chief  exponent  of  practical 
education. 

Parent’s  Intervention  in  the  Trades  the  Pupils 
Learn  at  School. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils 
of  our  schools  have  gone  forth,  and  engaged  in  a 
trade  else  than  the  one  they  learned  at  school,  and 
this  is  usually  done  by  the  fancy  of  the  pupils,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  parents,  the  parents  thinking 
the  trade  would  not  help  their  child  much  in  his 
struggle  to  earn  his  salt,  or  that  the  trade  did  not  fit 
his  position  in  life.  The  intervention  of  parents  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  their  own,  and  is  of  no  concern 
to  us.  But  the  intervention  sometimes  is  unwise. 
The  schools  teach  only  a  limited  number  of  trades 
and  sometimes  a  pupil  desires  to  learn  a  trade,  not 
taught  in  the  school,  and  cannot  be  taught.  It  takes 
a  long  while  for  the  pupil  to  learn  and  master  a  trade, 
in  fact  it  takes  all  the  time  a  pupil  is  at  school  to 
master  it.  He  learns  it  advantageously  under  one 
who  knows  his  language.  Is  it  an  easy  matter  for  a 
pupil  to  learn  another  trade  after  he  leaves  school? 
Not  until  he  has  spent  half  of  the  period  that  he 
spent  at  school  can  he  master  it.  If  the  learning  of 
another  trade  is  for  his  advantage  in  earning  his 
livelihood,  we  heartily  endorse  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  know  of  a  case 
where  the  intervention  of  the  parents,  we  believe, 
was  unwise,  and  let  us  here  present  it  as  a  caution. 
The  boy  learned  the  best  trade  our  school  can  teach 
him.  His  parents  declared  it  injurious  to  his  health 
and  set  him  at  another  with  a  smaller  salary  than  the 
one  he  would  be  making  had  he  pursued  the  other. 
It  was  more  confining  than  the  other.  After  a  rew 
months  the  boy  gave  it  up.  After  a  year  staying 
with  his  parents  he  set  out  to  find  work.  In  this 
very  progressive  world  of  ours  of  today  no  business 
man  would  take  on  an  employee  knowing  almost 


nothing  of  what  he  asks  to  do.  As  a  result  this  boy 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  to  do  until  finally  he 
landed  a  job  in  a  factory  at  hard  labor  for  ten  hours 
a  day  and  at  small  wages.  He  did  not  stick  to  it  long 
and  at  the  present  waiting  is  still  hunting  for  a  job. 
Was  the  intervention  a  wise  one?  H. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Steady  perseverance  will  accomplish  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world.  A  modest  degree  of  intelligence 
coupled  with  energy  is  wrorth  more  in  the  battle  of 
life  than  brilliancy  without  perseverance.  It  is  not 
the  dashing  shower  that  does  the  most  good  to 
parching  vegetation  but  the  steady,  gentle  rain.  It 
is  not  the  electric  flash  that  warms  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  and  causes  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  its  season 
but  continuous  sunshine. 

We  see  the  old  story  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise 
exemplified  in  our  school  every  year.  The  boy  with 
the  brilliant  mind  who  starts  off  with  a  dash  and  a 
flourish  of  trumpet  generally  gets  tired  before  the 
race  is  ended  and  while  he  stops  every  now  and  then 
to  rest  or  dawdle  by  the  wTayside,  his  slow,  plodding, 
dull,  but  persevering  classmate  who  has  to  work 
hard  for  everything  he  gets  comes  gradually  to  the 
front,  and  when  he  passes  before  the  judges  on  the 
grand  stand  is  generally  several  lengths  ahead. 
And  it  is  much  the  case  throughout!  ife.  The  highest 
places  are  not  all  filled  by  men  w'ho  are  the  most 
richly  endowed  by  nature  and  who  gave  the  greatest 
promise  in  youth,  tut  many  of  them  are  occupied 
by  those  who  have  worked  long,  and  hard,  and  con¬ 
tinuously,  often  without  hope  of  great  reward. 
The  summits  of  earthly  success  are  not  reached  at 
a  bound  but  by  a  gradual  climbing  upward  that 
strains  every  nerve  and  muscle.  The  majority  of 
the  great  men  of  history,  in  politics,  science  and 
literature,  were  dull  boys  at  school  but  boys  who 
possessed  indomitable  will. 

We  would  have  our  patient,  toiling  pupils,  our 
faithful  workers,  to  remember  this.  Your  progress 
may  seem  slow  to  you,  and  you  may  often  feel  dis¬ 
heartened  and  discouraged,  but  the  little  you  learn 
every  day  is  a  solid  brick  added  to  the  structure  of 
your  education  and  the  building  will  continue  to  rise 
gradually  until  after  while  its  height  and  symmetry 
will  attract  the  attention  of  men.  “Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.” — Virginia  Guide. 

In  all  thing  cherish  a  feeling  of  humanity  toward 
your  pupils.  Their  failings,  their  faults,  their  short 
comings  are  those  usually  incidental  to  child  nature 
which  is  only  human  nature  in  its  purest  form. 
Sympathy  is  a  strong  bond  between  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Sympathy  begets  sympathy  and  thus  lightens 
the  daily  toil  of  the  school. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
chapel,  Sunday  evening,  February  28th.  After  a 
hymn,  Rena  Thompson  made  the  opening  prayer. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  and  several  corrections  were  made. 

George  Hay,  the  leader,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
subject,  “Home  Missions;  Present  Day  Pioneers,” 
which  was  followed  by  some  stories  and  verses. 

A  hymn,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  was  render¬ 
ed  by  Virginia  Fulwood  and  Rubie  Jordan. 

Mr.  Boggs  told  the  children  a  Bible  story,  after 
which  the  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Grace 
Hudson. 

Sunday  evening,  March  the  seventh,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  was  opened  with  a  hymn  by 
Sarah  V.  Johnson,  and  then  Charlie  Manire  made 
the  opening  prayer,  after  which  the  secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

Mary  Fraser,  the  leader,  gave  us  a  talk  on 
“Life  Lessons  for  me  from  the  Psalms.” 

Stories  and  verses  were  then  given  by  several 
members. 

The  treasurer  collected  sixty-three  cents  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  after  a  prayer  by  Lalla  Wilson. 

Raymond  Rou  opened  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  evening, 
March  twenty-eighth,  with  a  hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages.” 
Virginia  Fulwood  then  signed  the  opening  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was, 
“Great  Missionary  Books,”  and  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  were  given  by  the  leader,  Minnie 
Clemons. 

Stories  and  verses  were  given  by  several  of  the 
members  and  Ardine  Holland  explained  a  story  to 
the  children. 

George  Hay  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

George  Hay,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society,  Saturday  night, 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Alice  Scott.  The  secretary  then 
called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes. 

Lalla  Wilson  gave  a  story.  George  Hay  read 
an  essay,  The  Life  of  President  Garfield,  which  was 
followed  by  Yankee  Doodle  by  Alice  Scott,  Charlie 


Manire,  Raymond  Rou,  and  Roxie  Jordan. 

Minnie  Clemons  gave  a  nice  story,  the  subject 
of  which  was,  Zachary  Taylor. 

A  dialogue  was  given  by  Frankie  Hawley,  Mary 
Fraser  and  Fanny  Varnes.  > 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  an  interesting  store7,  and 
then  business  was  in  order. 

Sarah  Johnson  gave  the  critic's  report. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Miss  Newell  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Saturday  evening,  March  27,  1909,  the  Cicero¬ 
nian  Literary  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  in  the 
chapel. 

After  the  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the 
minutes,  a  very  interesting  debate  followed,  the 
subject  being,  Resolved:  That  it  is  better  to  be  weak 
and  educated,  than  to  be  strong  and  ignorant.  The 
affirmative  side  was  supported  by  Grace  Hudson, 
Ardine  Holland  and  Raymond  Rou;  the  negative  side, 
by  Mary  Fraser,  George  Hay  and  Sarah  V.  Johnson. 
The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative  side. 

Alice  Scott  then  recited  “The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,”  after  which  Mr.  Hendricks  told  a 
humorous  story. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Charlie  Manire  and  then  a  number  of  the  members 
gave  talks. 

After  business  was  attended  to  and  the  critic, 
Minnie  Clemons,  made  her  report,  the  society  adjourn¬ 
ed.  Roxie  Jordan,  Sec’y. 

A  deaf  man  has  an  immense  capacity  for  con¬ 
centration,  which  arises  out  of  his  affliction.  The 
reason  is  potent;  he  is  not  distracted  by  noises,  nor 
by  the  conversation  of  his  fellow  workmen;  conse¬ 
quently,  unless  he  is  a  thoroughly  lazy,  goodfornoth- 
ing  individual,  he  is  working  all  the  time.  Of  course, 
there  are  people — both  deaf  and  hearing — who  will 
shirk  work  under  any  circumstances  but  it  is  well 
known  that  as  a  body  the  deaf  are  a  most  industrious 
race  and  number  far  less  drones  in  proportion  than 
an  equal  number  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 
The  best  authorities  on  success  strongly  advise  hear¬ 
ing  folks  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  silence,  recognising 
as  they  do,  that  it  is  a  great  factor  in  the  office,  the 
factor,  and  the  workshop.  We  are  not  making  an 
extravagant  claim,  therefore,  when  we  say  that  the 
deaf  possess  a  virtue  in  connection  with  all  branches 
of  labor;  for,  if  it  is  good  to  cultivate  a  particular 
quality,  surely  it  is  better  to  possess  it  than  its  es¬ 
sentials.  The  deaf  may,  therefore,  take  heart  of 
grace,  as  in  time,  their  qualities  will  become  .more 
widely  known,  and  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  compensation  which  Nature  deals  out  to  those 
of  her  children  who  are  afflicted.  —  The  Messenger. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Willie  Barrow  is  expecting  his  sister  over  on  a 
short  visit  this  week. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  is  looking  forward  to  a 
visit  from  her  father. 

The  name  of  Cecil  McIntyre,  a  little  fellow  from 
Lakeland,  Florida,  was  recently  added  to  our  roll. 

Mr.  Parks  has  boarding  with  him  several  fine 
young  fellows  employed  by  our  contractor,  Mr.  Cain. 

Mrs.  Emerson  gave  Misses  Rhyne  and  McLane 
some  car  tickets  so  that  the  younger  children  might 
have  a  car  ride. 

Occasionally,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  three  or 
four  of  the  blind  boys  enjoy  a  refreshing  dip  in  the 
Casino  swimming-pool. 

Lola  Ashley  and  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  had  the 
greatest  number  of  perfect  recitations  in  Miss  Fergu¬ 
son’s  room  during  the  month  of  February. 

Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Ferguson  spent  a  pleas¬ 
ant  Saturday  with  Mrs.  Emerson.  They  went  to 
South  Beach  in  the  morning  and  took  dinner  in  town. 

Mrs.  Bigelow  came  over  from  Jacksonville  to  be 
here  for  the  cantata.  Also,  we  were  delighted  to 
have  Mrs.  Emerson  spend  a  few  days  with  us  during 
the  same  week. 

Miss  Newell  received  news  of  the  death  of  a 
favorite  niece,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  while  she 
was  dressing  for  the  cantata.  We  all  sympathize 
deeply  with  Miss  Newell  in  her  sorrow. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  on  this 
page  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the  King’s  Daughters 
for  the  delightful  outing  they  gave  the  children  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  thirteenth. 

Mr.  Baugh  was  recently  visited  by  one  of  his 
Djorgia  friends,  Mr.  John  Landrum.  Mr.  Landrum 
is  a  fine  piano  performer,  and  entertained  some  of 
us  for  quite  a  little  while  with  his  pleasing  selections. 

One  of  the  first  novels  to  be  put  into  embossed 
print  was  Old  Curiosity  Shop.”  Just  after  the  story 
came  out,  the  author  himself  presented  Perkins  Inst¬ 
itute  with  a  copy  and  then  a  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  print  the  book  for  the  blind. 

Now  that  Mr.  Parks  has  the  cantata  music  off 
his  hands  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  singing  class  a 
change.  \Y  hile  we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  getting  up 
this  little  play,  yet  we  are  delighted  that  it  passed 
oft  so  satisfactorily  and  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  following  interesting  problem  in  mensura¬ 
tion  came  up  in  our  class-room  this  month:  If  a 
board  be  twelve  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide  at  one 


end  and  eight  inches  at  other,  how  far  from  either 
end  should  a  carpenter  place  his  saw  so  as  to  cut  the 
board  into  halves? 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  of  our 
readers  who  will  answer  this  conundrum  for  us: 

An  armless  man  had  a  letter  to  write, 

And  he  who  wrote  it  had  lost  his  sight; 

The  dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word, 

And  deaf  was  he  who  listened  and  heard. 

— Ziegler  Magazine. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  hold  its  tenth  annual  session  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  June  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth. 
Subjects  relative  to  practically  every  phase  of  the 
work  will  be  discussed.  The  “print  question”  will 
doubtless  be  warmly  argued,  but  no  definite  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  vital  question  can  scarcely  be  made 
just  now. 

A  number  of  the  larger  blind  children  had  two 
pleasant  and  profitable  outings  recently.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-sixth,  Mrs.  Emerson 
and  Mr.  Beaty  took  them  down  to  the  hotel  Ponce 
de  Leon  to  hear  the  delightful  orchestral  program. 
The  following  Monday  evening,  Miss  Ferguson  and 
Mr.  Parks  took  them  to  the  Jefferson  Theatre  to 
enjoy  the  program  rendered  by  the  St.  Augustine 
Choral  Club. 

Industrial  instruction  is  advancing  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  what  a  few 
years  ago  was  considered  a  secondary  matter  is  now 
becoming  recognized  as  a  very  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  deaf-mute’s  education.  New  and  com¬ 
modious  industrial  buildings  have  recently  been  built 
and  equipped  with  late  appliances  at  several  of  the 
state  schools  and  a  worthy  instance  of  note  is  the 
New  England  Industrial  School  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
which  recently  received  a  legacy  of  $50,000.  Hand¬ 
icapped  as  the  deaf  are,  few  of  them  can  hope  to 
succeed  in  the  higher  professions,  although  some  of 
them  have  made  commendable  progress  and  reached 
a  high  state  of  perfection  in  various  lines.  The 
great  majority,  when  they  face  the  stern  realities  of 
of  liie  and  come  to  do  with  the  “bread  and  butter” 
problem,  have  to  bring  to  play  the  trade  they  learn¬ 
ed  at  school  and  what  a  great  blessing  that  knowl- 
ege  has  been  to  thousands  of  deaf  workmen  through¬ 
out  the  land!  There  is  scarcely  a  community  where 
there  is  not  one  or  more  deaf-mutes,  many  of  them 
with  families,  leading  honorable,  upright  lives  and 
quietly  earning  a  living  by  virtue  of  the  industrial 
instruction  they  received.  They  make  good  citizens 
and  as  such  are  a  help  to  the  community,  where 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  a  detriment.  —  Illinois 
.Idea  nee. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


Miss  James  gave  a  blue  suit  to  Minnie  Clemons. 

We  will  soon  begin  to  play  basket-ball  out-of- 
doors. 

Some  of  the  girls  had  a  “taffy-pull”  a  week  or 
so  ago. 

Julius  Horowitz  has  gone  to  Mississippi  to  live 
with  his  father. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson  recently  received  a  beautiful 
bracelet  from  her  mother. 

The  deaf  boys  have  a  new  fishing  dock.  It  is 
just  back  of  the  new  building. 

Grace  Hudson’s  brother,  Calvin,  was  married  to 
Miss  Ora  Baterman  not  long  ago. 

Raymond  Rou  was  disappointed  because  his 
uncle  did  not  come  to  see  him  last  week. 

Last  Tuesday  Airs.  Hendricks  went  to  Island 
Grove  to  spend  two  weeks  visiting  her  mother. 

Miss  Compton  recently  received  a  letter  telling 
her  of  the  marriage  of  her  younger  sister,  Alys. 

Last  Saturday  night  Ardine  Holland  and  George 
Hay  made  some  candy  which  was  “de-light-ful.” 

The  day  of  the  picnic,  the  boys  and  girls  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Light  House  for  the  first  time. 

Midget  White  and  her  mother  made  us  a  visit  a 
short  time  ago.  Alidget  was  a  pupil  here  last  year. 

Saturday  afternoon,  Miss  James  took  Bessie 
Sikes  to  town  with  her  and  they  had  some  pictures 
taken. 

Mr.  Walker  went  to  Jacksonville  Tuesday  to 
meet  Cecil  Aldntyre,  a  new  pupil  who  will  be  in  Air. 
Beaty’s  class. 

A  photographer  took  a  picture  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  school.  Some  of  the  pupils  have 
bought  the  pictures. 

The  King’s  Daughters  Society  sent  our  pupils 
some  ice  cream  Thursday  night  two  weeks  ago.  We 
appreciated  it  immensely. 

Mr.  Littlejohn,  Mr.  Beaty,  Preston  Holly,  Carl 
Culbreath,  and  Norvin  Rives  went  to  the  Casino  to 
swim  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

Miss  Ruggles  came  to  visit  us  Sunday  afternoon. 
She  is  very  anxious  to  learn  to  spell  and  sign  so  she 
can  talk  to  the  girls  and  boys. 

Miss  Azilean  Raulerson,  a  former  pupil  of  ten 
years  ago,  came  to  visit  us  last  Friday.  She  is  visit¬ 
ing  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pope  in  the  city. 

The  Golden  Rule  Club  met  in  the  chapel  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Alarch  the  twenty-third.  A  very  in¬ 


teresting  dialogue  was  given  by  George  Hay,  Wol- 
fried  Johnson  and  Charlie  Alanire. 

Easter  will  fall  on  the  eleventh  of  April.  We 
usually  have  an  egg-hunt  Easter  Alonday.  The  one 
who  finds  the  most  eggs,  gets  the  prize. 

Last  week  Air.  Estes  brought  some  of  his  friends 
to  visit  our  school.  We  hope  that  he  will  bring  some 
more  soon.  We  always  enjoy  his  visits. 

While  Air.  Baugh  was  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  street  car  .Saturday  two  weeks  ago,  the  gate 
struck  him  and  he  fell  off  but  was  not  hurt. 

Aliss  Newell  received  a  letter  from  her  father 
telling  her  of  the  death  of  her  niece  who  died  of 
typhoid  fever.  We  sympathize  greatly  with  her. 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  will  be  on  the 
thirty-first  of  Alarch  and  the  first  and  second  of 
April.  The  boys  and  girls  will  probably  see  some 
of  it. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  21st  Archdeacon  Webber, 
an  Episcopal  Missionary,  gave  us  a  nice  sermon  in 
the  chapel  and  Pres.  Walker  interpreted  the  sermon 
to  us. 

Last  Saturday  Frankie  Hawley’s  sister  came 
and  took  Frankie  home.  She  will  not  return  to 
school  this  year.  The  boys  and  girls  will  miss  her 
very  much  indeed. 

Two  of  Aliss  Compton’s  friends,  the  Alisses 
Broadhead,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  who  were 
staying  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  for  several  days, 
paid  our  school  a  visit. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  this  month  the  blind  pupils 
gave  a  cantata  in  the  new  Jefferson  Theatre.  The 
deaf  pupils  gave  some  drills  between  the  acts  of  the 
play.  Every  thing  was  a  success  and  we  had  a  good 
audience. 

The  thirteenth  of  March  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
Society  invited  twenty  girls  and  twenty  boys  to  a 
nice  picnic  on  Anastasia  Island.  We  had  a  delight¬ 
ful  lunch  of  oranges,  bananas,  soda  water  , and  cakes. 
Every  one  ate  to  his  heart’s  content. 

The  meeting  the  of  Literary  Society  was  post¬ 
poned  from  last  Saturday  until  next  Saturday.  We 
will  debate  on  Resovled:  That  it  is  better  to  be  weak 
and  educated  than  to  be  strong  and  ignorant.  On  the 
affirmative  side  are  Grace  Hudson,  Ardine  Holland 
and  Raymond  Rou;  on  the  negative  side  are  Alary 
Fraser,  Sarah  Johnson  and  George  Hay. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Circle  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  invited  us  to  go  with  them  on  a  picnic 
Saturday  afternoon  the  13th  inst.  They  chartered  a 
street  car  and  we  all  went  to  the  Light  House.  We 
had  refreshments  late  in  the  afternoon  and  returned 
after  having  had  a  very  delightful  trip  and  time.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  them  for  it. 
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Our  new  building  goes  up  slowly,  but  from  a 
close  inspection  of  the  foundation,  we  can  add  surely. 

\l/  il/ 

The  school  recently  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
from  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Hon.  W.  M. 
Holloway,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  school  and 
we  count  on  him  as  one  of  the  school’s  best  friends. 

\l/ 

The  legislature  is  now  in  session.  The  Board 
of  Control  is  asking  for  sufficient  funds  to  furnish  and 
equip  our  new  building  and  an  increase  in  our  main¬ 
tenance  fund  to  meet  the  expected  growth  of  the 
school. 

\i>  \l/ 

We  have  two  articles  for  this  issue  which  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  omitted  in  this  number  as  we 
have  not  had  time  to  fully  complete  them.  We  are 
hammering  on  the  systems  of  point  and  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  Prof.  Dow’s  new  college  for  the 
blind. 

0/  il/ 

We  were  sorry  we  were  not  at  home  to  welcome 
Supt.  ( xillet,  of  the  Illinois  School,  who  paid  our 
school  a  short  visit  during  our  absence  in  Mississippi. 
\\  e  hope  his  visit  to  I*  lorida  was  so  full  of  pleasurable 
incidents  and  sight-seeing  that  he  will  return  next 
winter  and  pay  us  a  longer  visit. 

il>  it/ 

On  the  opposite  page  we  give  the  cast  of 
characters  and  synopsis  of  the  cantata  given  by  the 
blind  pupils  in  the  .Jefferson  Theatre  on  the  19th  inst. 

I  lie  cantata  was  a  success  and  much  enedit  is  due 
I’rof.  Barks  for  his  training  the  children  in  their 
musical  numbers  and  in  the  pretty  choruses.  All  the 
teachers  and  officers  gave  of  their  talents  and  time, 
which  added  to  the  success  of  the  performance. 


We  have  the  report  of  the  Convention  which  met 
at  Ogden,  LTtah,  last  summer.  It  is  neatly  gotten  up 
and  fully  describes  the  working  of  the  Convention, 
with  the  exception  that  the  secretary  or  stenographer 
failed  to  embody  in  the  minutes  the  discussion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  re-nomination  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Convention.  We  think  this  discussion 
and  final  re-nomination  and  re-election  of  Dr.  Gal¬ 
laudet  should  have  been  recorded  and  we  are  not 
alone  in  these  thoughts  either. 

<!/  vt/ 

“Speak,  .Spell  or  Write 
All 

Requests,  Interrogations,  Statements,  Etc,” 

And 

“Do  it  now  and  do  it  Right” 

How  can  any  school  fail  to  bear  good  fruit  with 
the  above  injunction  and  motto  placarded  all  through 
the  buildings  in  large  type,  and  the  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  imbued  with  the  deep  import  of  the  placards  and 
at  all  times  trying  to  live  up  to  these  silent  com¬ 
mands! 

Such  was  our  foremost  thought  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf,  over 
which  our  friend,  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  has  so  long, 
so  faithfully,  and  so  successfully  presided. 

We  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  handsome 
and  up-to-date  building  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
past  few  years  and  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  but  we  wrere  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  surprise  in  store  for  us  when  taken  over 
it  by  Dr.  Dobyns  and  noting  the  many  improvements 
over  the  large  number  of  other  school  buildings 
which  have  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  true,  it  is 
not  quite  finished  in  every  detail,  but  this  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time.  When  completed  it  will  be  a 
grand  monument  to  the  man  who  conceived  it  and  by 
his  untiring  energy  consummated  its  erection. 

Dr.  Dobyns  has,  as  most  of  us  well  know,  met 
with  what  seemed  at  times  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  development  of  his  plans  for  this 
building,  many  a  man  with  less  indomitable  courage 
would  have  ceased  the  fight;  but  not  so  with  the 
Doctor.  To  meet  him,  to  know  him,  one  can  easily 
comprehend  his  capacity  for  doing  things  from  his 
evident  sur-charged  mental  and  physical  activity. 

The  pleasure  of  our  visit  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dobyns  and  their  kind  hospitality  are  memories  long 
to  be  enjoyed.  The  beautiful  building  is  all  that  a 
school  for  the  deaf  children  could  possible  be  and  the 
pupils  were  a  happy,  intelligent  and  necessarily  con¬ 
tented  lot.  The  Doctor  has  surrounded  himself  by  a 
strong  corps  of  teachers  and  officers. 

The  school-room  work  of  the  school  is  far  above 
the  average  and  we  commend  the  corps  of  teachers 
upon  their  success. 

( )ur  visit  was  necessarily  short  on  account  of 
having  a  large  building  of  our  own  under  construc¬ 
tion  which  needed  our  supervision. 


IN  OLD  SCHOOL  DAYS 

A  Cantata  Illustrative  of  Village  School  Life 
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The  latest  addition  to  the  little  school  papers 
comes  from  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf — 
the  Silent  Progress .  Like  all  big  things  it  has  com¬ 
menced  its  career  in  a  very  modest  and  unassuming 
manner,  but  with  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr.  behind  it,  we 
will  watch  Progress  progress. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  March  tenth. 

After  the  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
Mr.  Parks  favored  those  present  with  a  pretty  piano 
selection. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  paper  on  “A  Few  Thoughts  on 
Voluntary  Reading  among  the  Blind  Pupils”  showed 
thought  and  feeling.  The  subject  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  knew  how  to  handle  it. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  was  followed  by 
a  short  talk  by  President  Walker,  at  the  close  of 
which  a  committe.  was  appointed  to  arrange  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  next  time. 

Refreshments  were  served,  and  then  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned.  Nettie  Newell,  Sec’v. 

The  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Mississippi 
as  a  state  into  the  union  was  fittingly  observed  by 
our  sister  school  on  March  1st.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  exercises  was  an  address  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker, 
the  able  young  President  of  the  Florida  School  and 
a  son  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina 
School.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Walker  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  and  have  heard  many 
compliments  not  only  on  the  subject  matter  of  his 
address  but  also  on  his  eloquent  and  graceful  signs. 
He  was  presented  by  Ex-Gov.  Vardaman  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  speech  and  had  in  his  audience  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  many  of  the  best 
people  of  the  city.  The  Mississippi  School  has  been 
unusually  fortunate  in  having  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators  of  the  deaf  appear  before  it  in 
its  lecture  courses  the  past  few  years  and  such  men 


could  not  help  being  a  great  inspiration  to  teachers 
and  pupils. —  The  Optic. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  DEAFNESS. 

The  term  hammermen  embraces  a  large  number 
of  different  callings,  and  may  roughly  be  said  to 
mean  those  who  work  with  a  hammer;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  risk  and  nature  of  such  is  so 
great  that  different  clauses  are  made  in  insurance 
policies  to  suit  the  clauses.  The  boiler-maker  and 
the  riveter,  who  work  on  boilers,  are  particularly 
subject  to  deafness.  At  one  time  this  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  sufficient  to  cause  a  man  to  cease  work, 
but  since  the  late  Compensation  Act  came  into  force 
it  is  so  in  large  works,  where  in  the  nature  of  things 
accidents  must  happen  at  times;  a  man  who  has  lost 
the  sense  of  hearing  is,  of  course,  more  liable  to 
harm  than  a  man  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  ■ 
and  it  is  now  a  condition  of  any  insurance  of  boiler¬ 
makers  or  riveters  on  boilers  that  in  the  event  of  the 
man  falling  deaf  the  company  carrying  the  risk  has 
no  liability  in  the  case  of  ill  befalling  him.  Deaf¬ 
ness  has  therefore  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect 
than  ever  before,  and  the  men  are  said  to  endeavor 
to  keep  the  secret  to  themselves  when  they  find  their 
healing  failing  them;  but  they  are,  of  course,  unable 
to  do  this  for  very  long,  and  to  guard  against  un¬ 
employment  at  their  trade  which  the  discovery 
renders  inevitable  they  join  the  club  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  all  large  works,  and,  by  paying  the  sum  of  a 
shilling  a  week  (an  easy  matter,  as  they  earn  big 
wages),  can  look  forward  to  receiving  around  figure 
on  retiring  from  active  work. — Insurance  Record. 

WORDS  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

“If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work 
upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it,  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  our 
immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  principles — 
with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  our  fellow  man — we 
engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity.” 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  six  weeks  ending  April  2,  19C9. 


Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Alice  Scott 
Mary  Fraser 
Willard  Kirby 
Albert  Holoway 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Pearl  Brown 
Lula  Barfield 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 


THIS  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 


GENERAL  LOCALS. 


Mrs.  Hendricks  is  at  present  enjoying  a  visit  to 
her  mother  at  Island  Grove. 

Hon.  W.  A.  McWilliams  and  his  son-in-law  paid 
our  school  a  visit  one  Sunday  afternoon. 

When  President  Walker  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  the  pupils  gave  him  a  royal  welcome. 

Mrs.  Walker’s  friends,  Mrs.  Seibels  and  sister, 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  after 
a  several  days  visit  here. 

It  is  a  sort  of  kind  feeling  when  a  man  gives  the 
glad  hand  to  a  person  asking  for  board,  but  it  is 
hard  to  express  in  words  the  kind  of  feelings  when 
the  boarder  skips  and  beats  his  board  bill.  We  sym¬ 
pathize  with  one  of  our  friends  in  this  kind  of  exper¬ 
ience. 

The  teachers  have  revelled  in  the  Ponce  and 
Alcazar  music.  Regret  is  expressed  that  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  Hotel  will  soon  close.  It  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Flager  knows  how  much  pleasure  he 
has  been  the  means  of  giving  to  those  in  the  many 
different  walks  of  life. 

It  is  a  rare  treat  to  hear  a  musical  recital,  but 
to  get  drenched  in  a  hard  rain  after  it,  makes  one 
think  the  recital  was  not  worth  hearing.  Such  was 
the  experience  of  our  contingent  of  the  blind  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  29th. 

Later:  They  said  they  enjoyed  the  rain,  more 
than  the  music. 

The  cantata,  which  was  given  by  the  blind 
pupils  of  our  school  at  the  Jefferson  Theatre  was 
pleasing  in  every  particular.  It  would  be  hard  to 
decide  who  was  the  star  of  the  evening,  as  all  acted 
their  parts  creditably.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  Mrs.  Walker,  who  had  charge  of  the  cantata. 
No  doubt  she  feels  repaid  for  her  hard  work.  The 
audience  that  witnessed  the  cantata,  represented  the 
talent  of  St.  Augustine  and  many  complimentary 
notices  of  it  were  given. 

Dr.  Webber,  of  Boston,  talked  to  the  pupils  one 
afternoon  in  our  chapel.  He  is  an  Episcopal  mis¬ 
sionary,  with  the  true  missionary  spirit.  He  gladly 
responded  to  President  and  Mrs.  Walker’s  invitation 
to  deliver  a  sermon  to  our  pupils.  His  thoughts  are 
so  full  of  faith  and  love,  and  his  face  so  lit  up  with  a 
divine  inspiration  that  we  did  not  marvel  so  very 
much  when  one  little  deaf  fellow,  in  his  simplicity 
and  his  confusion  of  ideas  asked  if  that  was  Christ 
speaking  to  them.  President  Walker  interpreted  Dr. 
Webber’s  sermon  which  was  grand,  and  yet  so 
simple  that  the  smallest  child  was  entertained  and 
bsnefitted  by  it. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


A  good  motto  for  every  member  is:  “Push, 
don’t  knock.” — Fra t  Department  in  Silent  Worker. 

The  motto,  while  well  meant,  is  very  mislead¬ 
ing  to  the  average  deaf  person. 

Some  one  has' the  mania  for  saying  that  some  of 
the  great  men  of  our  land  know  the  manual  alphabet. 
The  exchanges  have  just  been  denying  that  W.  J. 
Bryan  could  converse  on  his  fingers.  It  was  once 
circulated  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  use  the 
manual  alphabet  when  the  truth  was  that  one  of  the 
policemen  on  the  White  House  grounds  knew  a  few 
letters  and  taught  them  to  one  of  the  Roosevelt  boys 
and  he  tried  to  teach  them  to  his  father! 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  seems  to  have  studi¬ 
ed  the  literature  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  in 
a  sermon  preached  at  Washington  on  February  10th, 
1901,  after  referring  to  Ponce,  Bonet,  Braidwood, 
Mitchell,  Peet  and  Gallaudet,  he  said:  —  “One  of  the 
most  impressive  audiences  I  ever  addressed  was  in 
the  Far  West,  an  audience  of  about  six  hundred 
persons,  who  had  never  heard  a  sound  or  spoken  a 
word,  an  interpreter  standing  beside  me  while  I 
addressed  them.”  —  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Robert  Conley,  a  student  in  the  Rome,  X.  V., 
School  for  the  Deaf  was  successful  in  winning  a  de¬ 
bate  at  a  public  contest  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rome  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  team  mates  were  hearing 
young  men  which  makes  the  case  the  more  remark¬ 
able.  In  opening  the  debate  Conley  made  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  in  reading  what  he  had  prepared,  and 
in  rebuttal  he  used  the  sign  language  which  was 
interpreted  vocally  by  Supt.  E.  P.  Clarke  who  inter¬ 
preted  the  arguments  of  the  other  speakers  to  Conley 
in  the  sign  language. —  Wisconsin  Times. 

Last  summer  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  had  one  of  its  graduates  deliver  the 
Baccalaureate  address  to  the  class — Rev.  John  H. 
Reiser.  Mr.  Reiser  was  then  a  deacon  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  On  December  20th  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  Since  the  above  occurrence  I  have 
often  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  idea  if  our  Institu¬ 
tions  for  the  Deaf  could  annually  call  upon  some  one 
of  its  accomplished  graduates  to  deliver  the  Bacca¬ 
laureate  address  to  the  graduating  class,  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school  to  attend  to  the  religious  part  of  the 
service.  It  would  be  a  fitting  recognition  on  the 
part  of  their  Alma  Mato  to  so  honor  those  of  its 
graduates  who  had  risen  in  the  world.  It  would 
prove  a  stimulus  to  the  present  day  pupils  also  by 
urging  them  to  strive  for  and  obtain  a  higher  degree 
of  attainment.  —  The  Owl  Correspondent  in  the  Silent 
Worker. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Several  of  the  little  boys  will  get  new  shoes 
soon. 

We  are  all  glad  that  Leon  Morris’  eyes  are 
improving  so  rapidly. 

Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer  have  received  white 
linen  coats  from  home. 

Most  of  the  little  girls  expect  to  get  new 
dresses  before  the  cantata  is  given. 

Fanny  Varnes  received  a  box  several  weeks  ago 
from  her  home.  .She  was  very  happy. 

Sarah  F.  Johnson  is  very  proud  of  the  pictures 
she  had  taken  in  the  city  some  time  ago. 

Everybody  is  glad  that  spring  is  here.  The  trees 
are  greener  and  everything  is  very  pretty  now. 

M  ax  Wetherby’s  birthday  came  this  month.  Max 
was  very  happy  because  his  mother  sent  him  a  splen¬ 
did  box  full  of  good  things. 

The  little  girls  always  enjoy  the  walks  they  take 
on  Sunday  afternoon  with  Miss  McLane.  The  walk 
to  the  fort  is  always  enjoyed. 

Recently  Miss  Newell  offered  a  prize  to  the 
child  solving  the  greatest  number  of  multiplication 
problems  correctly.  Lalla  Wilson  received  the  prize. 

THE  GREEDY  PIG. 

Edvvt  rd  lived  in  the  country.  His  father  owned 
a  farm.  They  had  many  pigs.  One  day  Edward 
watched  the  pigs  eating.  One  big  pig  wanted  all. 
He  put  his  snout  into  a  bottle.  He  could  not  get  it 
out.  The  pig  was  frightened.  He  squealed.  Edward 
laughed  a  long  time.  He  thought  that  it  was  very 
funny  to  see  a  pig  caught  in  a  bottle. 

During  the  month  of  March,  it  is  always  windy 
and  little  boys  like  to  fly  kites.  The  kites  fly  so 
high  that  they  look  like  birds  in  the  air.  It  is  best 
to  go  out  in  a  large  field  where  there  are  no  trees. 
One  day  George  was  flying  a  kite.  The  wind  was 
very  strong  and  George  held  on  to  the  string  very 
firmly.  Soon  a  stronger  wind  blew  and  tore  the  kite 


away.  George  never  saw  the  kite  again  but  made  a 
stronger  one. 

THE  PEARL  RING. 

Lucy  had  been  very  good.  Her  mother  gave 
her  some  money  to  buy  a  pearl  ring.  One  day  Lucy 
went  to  walk  with  her  nurse.  She  saw  a  poor  girl. 
The  little  girl  cried  because  she  was  hungry.  Lucy 
was  sorry.  She  gave  the  little  girl  her  money. 
The  little  girl  bought  some  buns.  Lucy  was  happy 
because  she  had  been  kind  to  the  little  girl. 

MAY’S  KITTEN. 

May  had  a  pretty  white  kitten.  Its  name  was 
Snow  Ball.  Around  its  neck,  May  had  a  ribbon  with 
a  little  bell  on  it.  She  could  always  hear  the  bell. 
She  knew  where  the  kitten  was  and  would  get  it. 
She  would  dress  the  kitten  in  her  doll’s  clothes. 
The  kitten  never  bit  May.  They  loved  each  other 
dearly  and  played  together  all  the  time. 

JACK  AND  JILL. 

Jack  and  Jill  were  brother  and  sister.  One 
morning  their  mother  told  them  to  bring  her  some 
water.  The  water  was  in  a  well  in  the  yard.  Swing¬ 
ing  the  pail  between  them,  Jack  and  Jill  started 
merrily  off.  As  they  walked  along,  Jack  tripped  on 
a  stone  and  fell.  Jill  fell  on  top  of  him.  They 
laughed  very  much.  After  that  they  were  more  care¬ 
ful. 

AN  APRIL  FOOL  JOKE. 

April  Fool’s  day  is  always  the  first  day  in  April. 
Isabell,  Marie  and  Alice  were  three  sisters.  Alice 
was  just  a  baby.  One  day  the  children’s  father  told 
them  that  he  would  give  a  prize  to  the  one  who  could 
fool  him  on  April  Fool’s  day.  Isabell  and  Marie 
tried  very  hard  but  they  could  not.  After  dinner 
they  all  went  into  the  dining  room.  There  they 
found  Alice  curled  up  in  an  arm  chair  fast  asleep. 
Her  father  carried  her  upstairs.  He  put  her  on  the 
bed.  Alice  opened  her  eyes  and  said  "April  Fool.” 
They  were  all  surprised.  Alice  got  the  prize  because 
she  fooled  her  father.  She  was  glad  to  get  it. 


THU  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  \YT.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

THE  SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

A.  R.  Spear  is  a  genuine  defender  of  the  sign- 
language  as  a  means  of  educating  the  deaf.  The 
Hall  of  Fame  for  him.  Hear  what  he  says. 

“Modern  education  of  the  deaf  has,  apparently, 
gone  clean  stark  mad  over  the  doctrine  that  a  correct 
use  of  the  English  language  is  all-essential  to  the 
deaf;  that  the  sign-language  prevents  the  deaf  “mas¬ 
tering”  the  English  language;  that  the  way,  and  the 
only  way  for  the  deaf  to  learn  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language  is  to  use  English  and  nothing  else. 
No  more  pernicious  and  persistent  lie  was  ever 
incorporated  in  the  educational  system  of  a  class  of 
unfortunate  human  beings  than  this.  It  is  a  lie  from 
start  to  finish.  It  is  a  lie  in  every  detail.  It  is  a 
lie  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  a  lie  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth.  It  is  a  lie  in  bulk.  Were  .it 
lived  up  to,  to  the  letter,  in  all  of  the  schools,  we 
should  see  the  schools  for  the  deaf  turning  out  weak¬ 
lings  and  incompetents,  doomed  to  lives  of  unspseak- 
able  narrowness,  unhappiness,  and  discontent  from 
which  merciful  death  would  be  a  welcome  relief. 

Deafness  is  a  fact.  I  have  found  it  so.  I  have 
had  some  experience.  Possibly  as  wide  and  varied 
as  that  of  any  of  the  hair-splitters,  confined  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  school-room.  Yet,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  away  from  the  sad  truth  that  deaf¬ 
ness  is  a  fact.  If  I  have  found  it  so  in  the  world, 
surely  it  must  be  so  in  the  school-room.  But  the 
hair-splitters  would  overlook  this  one  little  funda¬ 
mental  truth.  This  is  the  truth,  which,  when  re¬ 
cognized  in  all  its  broad  far-reaching  significance  has 
produced  those  few  great  educators  of  the  deaf  whose 
names  we  love  to  honor.  This  truth,  which,  ignor¬ 
ed,  has  produced  the  crew  of  hair-splitters  who  are 
bringing  upon  the  profession  the  reproach  of  rotten 
incompetency. 

Cease  to  look  upon  the  sign-language  as  some 
thing  to  be  suppressed,  cease  to  regard  it  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust,  cease  this  senseless  talk  of  the 
harm  it  may  do  if  used  in  the  school-room,  cease  to 
regard  it  as  an  evil  thing  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed 
about,  cease  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  your  pupils 
that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  use  the  sign-language, 
cease  to  impress  upon  them  the  falsehood  that  they 
cannot  acquire  a  “command”  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  unless  they  stop  using  signs,  cease  to  regard 
the  deaf  child  as  a  dull  uninteresting  brat,  to  whom 
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an  unkind  fate  has  picked  you  out  to  teach  a  “com¬ 
mand”  of  the  English  language.  Look  upon  the 
sign-language  as  your  friend,  look  upon  it  as  the  one 
simple  and  magnificently  perfect  instrument  in  your 
hands  for  awaking  the  understanding  and  reaching 
the  reasoning  powers  of  your  pupils.  Look  upon  it 
as  the  one  beautiful  means  at  your  command  for 
reaching  down  deep  into  the  life  of  a  child,  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  the  “master”  not  the  “servant,”  that  enables 
you  to  win  success,  look  upon  it  as  the  guiding  star, 
the  golden  key  that  opens  the  closed  door,  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  the  one  perfect  thing,  that  has  never  failed 
through  all  the  years,  to  enable  the  deaf  child  to 
learn  and  understand  and  use  the  English  language. 
Look  upon  the  child  as  deaf,  look  upon  him  as 
worthy  of  your  best  efforts,  look  upon  him  as  worthy 
of  your  patience,  kindness,  and  gentleness.” 

Booker  T.  Washington’s  Striking  Eulogy  On 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  eloquent  of  the 
many  eulogies  pronounced  upon  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  made  when  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  former 
slave  boy,  now  the  noted  negro  educator,  arose 
before  a  large  and  distinguished  audience  of  whites 
at  the  Republican  club  banquet  in  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York,  and  said: 

“You  ask  that  which  he  found  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  turned  into  a  free  American  citizen  to  speak 
to  you  tonight  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  am  not  fitted 
by  ancestry  or  training  to  be  your  teacher  tonight, 
for,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  born  a  slave. 

“My  first  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
when  I  awakened  early  one  morning  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  as  I  lay  wrapped  in  a  bundle  of  rags  on  the 
dirty  floor  of  our  slave  cabin  by  the  prayer  of  my 
mother,  just  before  leaving  for  her  day’s  work.  She 
was  kneeling  over  my  body  earnestly  praying  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  succeed,  and  that  one  day 
she  and  her  boy  might  be  free.  You  give  me  the 
opportunity  here  this  evening  to  celebrate  with  you 
and  the  nation  the  answer  to  that  prayer.” 

“As  we  gather  here,  brothers  all  in  common  joy 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  life  of  Lincoln,  may  I  not 
ask  that  you,  the  worthy  representatives  of  seventy 
millions  of  white  Americans,  join  heart  and  hand  with 
the  ten  millions  of  black  Americans — these  ten  mil¬ 
lions  who  speak  your  tongue,  profess  your  religion 
— who  have  never  lifted  their  voices  or  hands  except 
in  defense  of  their  country’s  honor  and  their  country’s 
flag — and  swear  enternal  fealty  to  the  memory  and 
the  traditions  of  the  sainted  Lincoln.  I  repeat,  may 
we  not  join  with  your  race,  and  let  all  of  us  here 
highly  resolve  that  justice,  good  will  and  peace  shall 
be  the  motto  of  our  lives.  If  this  be  true,  in  the 
highest  sense,  Lincoln  shall  not  have  lived  and  died 
in  vain.” — The  Gazette  Times ,  Pittsburg ,  Pa. 
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THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 


FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  canine 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  ihe  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bcthestia  Spring  Water 


A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman's  and  huyler’s 
Candles 


Newbro’s  herpiclde 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  liudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

£16  G$£G$  Slice  SCORG 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AMD  WEAR. 


At  DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


FEARNSIDE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 
1908-09  of  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  33-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


$t.  flupstiae  geld  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 


POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lovuest  Prices 


Go  to 

ALLEY’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 


WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  HOUSE  PHONE  88. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOW  ATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO.  E-™ATT- 
The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 


WHOLESALE. 


S^ineot  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


$t.  J[uau$tine  grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRIGS  G-ROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

ugto.Dju  CLOTHING 


FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 


King  Street,  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


Si  S3  a  leery  of  Cleanliness 
Si  bakery  of  Quality 
Si  SSakery  of  iPrice 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
yon  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dvaler  In 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 


H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service. 


Prices  reasonable. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


1  1  6  Phone 


Uhc  Iflortba 
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LIFE’S  MIRROR. 


'1  heiv  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave. 


There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

(Jive  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  .-core  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  vour  word  and  deed. 


Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind 
And  honor  will  honor  meet.; 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 
A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet.. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave. 

Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 

Then  give  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Madeline  S.  Bridges. 


THE  CONCEPTS  OF  A  TEACHER. 

Miss  Nettie  B.  Newell. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  April. 


N  the  English  dictionary  we  find  that  “teach” 
means  to  communicate  to  another  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant; 
the  suffix  “er”  meaning  one  who,  completes 
the  word,  which,  in  many  instances,  has  the 
most  awful  significance  to  the  childish  heart. 
This  should  not  be.  The  child  should  not  be  afraid 
of  his  teacher,  and  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
teacher  is  not  a  supernatural  being,  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  rule  and  punish,  but  his  friend,  the  kind 
instructor,  whose  delight  is  to  lead  him  into  paths  of 
wisdom,  to  aid  him  in  immediate  difficulties  and  help 
him  to  prepare  for  those  which  will  arise  in  future. 

There  was  once  a  vacancy  in  the  public  school  of 
a  certain  city.  The  principal  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
three  applicants  for  the  position.  He  offered  it  to 
the  third  teacher  he  visited.  To  each  of  the  other 
two  he  said,  “I  believe  that  to  tell  a  teacher  why  she 
is  ineligible  helps  her  to  become  eligible,  and  if  you 
wish  to  know  my  reason  for  eliminating  your  name 
I  w’ill  mail  it  to  you.”  lie  received  the  same  reply 
from  each  of  them,  “I  should  like  to  hear  from  you.” 
The  principal  mailed  the  following  note  to  Miss  R: 

“My  dear  Miss  R: — As  1  approached  your  door, 
I  heard  you  say,  ‘Joseph  stop  looking  so  sleepy  and 
silly;  you’re  none  too  pretty  anyway.  You  need  to 
look  at  me  while  I  explain  this  example,  for  a  baby 
knows  more  than  you  now.’  ”  .  This  speech  alone 
made  Miss  R.  a  rejected  applicant.  A  teacher  who 
is  discourteous  to  her  children,  will  never  teach  them 
to  be  courteous.  Miss  G.  received  this  note: 

“My  dear  Miss  G:— In  trying  to  pick  up  his 
ruler,  which  he  dropped,  your  clumsy,  awkward  boy 
dropped  himself.  In  answer  to  your  scowl,  he 
explained  T  was  picking  up  my  ruler.  Little  tow¬ 
headed  Patrick  Flynn,  his  nearest  neighbor,  laughing 


good  naturedly,  exclaimed,  ‘That’s  a  funny  way  to 
pick  up — fall  down,  isn’t  it?’  The  boys  forced  back 
their  merry  laugh  because  of  your  cold  stare,  and 
your  colder  ‘you’re  too  big  to  be  silly,  boys.’  ”  This 
note  explained  to  Miss  G.  why  she  was  refused  the 
position  she  coveted.  Even  the  wisest  teacher  fails 
to  employ  to  advantage  all  the  forces  prevailing  in 
the  school  room.  We  lose  many  an  effect  by  allow¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  be  possessed  with  that  pedagogical 
“don’t”  spirit.  We  needlessly  arouse  antagonism, 
instead  of  sweeping  with  the  wind,  to  our  advantage 
and  that  of  all  concerned.  A  teacher,  lacking  a  sense 
of  humor,  is  out  of  place  in  the  school-room.  Bless¬ 
ings  on  the  teacher  who  could  invent  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  pencils  or  rulers  from  flying  in  the  air,  and  turn¬ 
ing  double  somersaults  before  they  reach  the  floor! 
But  there  never  will  be  such  an  invention;  neither 
will  there  ever  be  one  to  prevent  the  pupil,  himself, 
from  losing  his  own  balance,  and  falling,  as  he  makes 
rents  in  the  atmosphere  with  both  hands,  in  his  wild 
efforts  to  grab  the  flying  article.  However,  even  a 
nerve-racked  teacher  can  smile  at  this,  if,  happily, 
she  sees  the  funny  side.  We  have  spoken  of  Miss 
G.  and  Miss  R.  as  standing  for  discourtesy,  and  a 
lack  of  the  sense  of  humor.  They  evidently  felt  that 
the  principal  who  rejected  them  did  not  at  all 
resemble  Thackery’s  Mr.  Chesham,  who  called  a 
spade  “a  horticultural  utensil,”  but  it  is  wholesome, 
instructive,  and  even  interesting,  once  in  awhile  “to 
see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.” 

To  nag,  and  to  be  impatient,  are  two  things 
every  teacher  should  fight  against.  We  have  an 
example  of  nagging  in  the  life  of  Rip  Van  \\  inkle. 
The  sympathy  of  most  people  goes  out  to  poor  Rip, 
ne’er  do-well  though  he  was,  and  not  to  Dame  Van 
Winkle.  Nagging  at  children  does  not  decrease  the 
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trials  of  a  school-room. 

To  show  impatience  because  a  pupil  cannot 
readily  understand  argues  a  lack  of  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  expect  such  a  thing.  If 
the  pupil  knew  as  much  as  his  teacher  he  would  not 
need  that  teacher’s  instruction,  consequently  both 
would  be  out  of  place.  Salaries  are  paid  for  teach¬ 
ing,  and  teaching  is  up-hill  work.  Results  are  often 
slow  to  follow  even  the  most  earnest  efforts;  but  a 
strained  temper,  a  distracted  countenance,  and  a 
hopeless  manner  will  not  help  matters.  After  all,  is 
what  we  teach  of  so  much  me";  importance,  than  the 
manner  in  which  we  teach  it?  The  little  children 
before  us  are  not  automatic  pupils,  put  here  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  but  human  beings,  to  be  reached, 
won,  and  fired  with  healthy  ambition. 

Just  a  common,  little  fellow — 

Only  one  of  fifty-two! 

Johnnie's  hair  is  faJe.cl  yellow 
And  his  face  is  freckled,  too. 

Sunburnt  arms  and  stubby  fingers. 

Not  a  trace  of  play  is  seen. 

Round  his  cheeks  the  scent  still  lingers 
Of  the  soap  that  scrubbed  him  clean. 

Johnnie's  shoes  are  old  and  rusty. 

Worn  a  bit  at  each  small  toe. 

Coat  and  stockings  rather  dusty. 

Many  careful  patches  show. 

Naught  of  beauty  we  could  mention, 

No  great  talent  hid  away; 

Nothing  to  command  attention; 

Just  an  average  boy  you  say! 

Is  this  all  of  Johnnie's  story? 

Nay! — for  brightly  round — above — 

Like  a  halo,  rich  in  glory. 

Hangs  a  mother's  tender  love; 

And,  as  there  you  spc  him  sitting. 

Teacher,  whosoe'er  you  be. 

Hopes  and  prayers  are  upward  flitting 
For  the  small  boy,  ceaselessly. 

One  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  teaching  to  the  really 
well  meaning  teacher  is  the  knowledge  of  having  at 
some  time  or  other  driven  the  iron  into  the  soul  in 
order  to  have  reports  read  right.  Among  the  clouds 
of  witnesses  that  rise  up  and  call  their  teacher  bles¬ 
sed,  will  ever  one  say  “I  love  him  for  the  way  he 
taught  me  grammar,  or  mathematics?”  His  methods 
are  forgotten — his  machinery,  old  iron.  He  lives  in 
their  affections  for  what  he  gave  them  of  himself.  In 
the  light  of  retrospection,  this  conclusion  is  reached 
— that  our  technical  work  is  very  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  to  other  help  we  may  give,  or,  withhold. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  of  the  least  importance, 
just  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little  ceremony  should 
there  be  among  teachers?  Among  children,  ceremony 
is  the  unknown  quantity.  They  immediately  reveal 
the  contents  of  their  pockets,  and  show  their  dolls  to 
each  other  the  second  time  they  meet,  to  say  nothing 
of  revealing  family  histories.  Is  it  only  when  we 
have  grown  older  and  wiser  that  we  become  harder, 


colder,  and  less  accessible  to  others?  Teachers  have 
so  much  in  common,  perhaps  no  intellectual  workers 
have  so  much  of  mutual  interest.  We  breathe  the 
same  professional  air,  have  similar  pleasures, talk  the 
same  vernacular,  similar  trials,  and  indulge  in  the 
same  hopes  and  heartaches.  All  good  teachers  are 
working  with  the  same  great  purpose — the  training 
of  children  for  their  life  work;  striving  faithfully  to 
do  the  best  things  in  the  best  ways.  We  all  need 
help.  It  may  lie  in  books,  it  may  develop  in  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings;  but  the  chances  are  that  warm  hearted, 
earnest,  sympathetic  teachers,  who  are  all  seeking 
for  the  very  same  things,  can  help,  and  strengthen 
one  another  for  each  day’s  round  of  duties.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  modest  courtesy  and  friendliness,  are 
never  lacking,  and  are  never  lost  on  those  who  have 
lived  long  enough  and  deeply  enough  to  appreciate 
the  true  worth  of  human  kindness. 

That  there  is  no  need  why  teachers  should  not 
determine  to  have  the  best  time,  and  get  the  most  out 
of  life  they  can,  closes  this  paper  on  “The  Concepts  of 
a  Teacher.”  Some  of  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  big 
thoughts  will  help  us  to  forego  being  sensitive,  self- 
centered  and  easily  discouraged.  We  can  catch  some 
of  the  largeness  of  his  thoughts  when  we  consider 
the  answer  the  father  made  to  his  son’s  question, 
“Father,  who  owns  the  mountains?”  Truly,  the 
mountains,  sky,  and  waters,  and  all  the  beauties  of 
earth  are  ours.  And  if  we  live  each  day  as  best  we 
can,  trusting  to  tomorrow  to  make  amends  for  the 
blunder  and  mistakes  we  could  not  help,  and  count¬ 
ing  our  blessings,  and  looking  out,  instead  of  looking- 
in,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  teachers  also,  should 
not  exclaim 

"This  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 

1  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

VALUE  OF  YOURSELF. 

Haven’t  you  depended  upon  appearances,  upon 
introductions,  upon  recommedations,  about  long 
enough?  Haven’t  you  leaned  about  long  enough  on 
other  things?  Isn’t  it  about  time  for  you  to  call  a 
halt,  to  tear  off  all  masks,  to  discard  everything  you 
have  been  leaning  on  outside  of  yourself,  and  depend 
upon  your  own  worth?  Haven’t  you  had  enough  un¬ 
fortunate  experiences  depending  upon  superfical, 
artificial  outside  things  to  drive  you  home  to  the  real 
power  in  yourself?  Aren’t  you  tired  of  leaning  and 
borrowing  and  depending  upon  this  thing  and  that 
thing  which  have  failed  you?  The  man  who  learns 
to  seek  power  within  himself,  who  learns  to  rely  up¬ 
on  himself,  is  never  disappointed;  but  he  always  will 
be  disappointed  when  he  depends  upon  any  outside 
help.  There  is  one  pupils  in  the  world  that  will  never 
fail  you  if  you  depend  upon  him,  and  are  honest  with 
him;  and  that  is  yourself.  It  is  the  self-reliant  man 
who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Blind  Department. 

Our  society  was  called  to  order  last  Sunday 
evening  at  the  usual  hour.  The  meeting  opened 
with  a  hymn,  and  prayer  by  Mr.  Parks.  The  min¬ 
utes  were  read  and  the  roll  called.  Another  hymn 
was  sung.  The  leader  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  the  subject.  Stories  and  illustrations  were  given 
by  the  boys  and  girls.  The  collection  amounting  to 
seventy  cents,  was  taken.  Another  hymn  was  sung, 
and  the  benediction  closed  the  meeting. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 

Deaf  Department. 

Rena  Thompson  opened  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  Sunday  evening,  April  the  fourth,  with  a 
hymn,  “Abide  With  Me  Fast  Falls  the  Eventide,” 
and  then  Robert  Anderson  signed  the  opening  pray¬ 
er. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  not  read 
and  then  Roxie  Jordan  gave  us  a  nice  talk  on  the 
subject  which  was,  “Life  Lessons  for  me  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  given  by  some  of 
the  pupils. 

“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  was  rendered  by 
Max  Wetherby,  which  was  followed  by  a  nice  Bible 
story  for  the  children  by  George  Hay. 

Some  talks  were  given  by  Alice  Scott,  Messrs. 
Pope,  Hendricks  and  Raymond  Rou. 

Grace  Hudson  read  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting  and  Grace  Sawyer  closed  the  meeting  with 
a  prayer. 

The  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
for  April  11th,  was  opened  with  a  hymn,  “I  Need 
Thee  Every  Hour,”  by  Ardine  Holland,  followed  by 
a  prayer  by  Raymond  Rou. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  and  then  Mr.  Walker  gave  us  a  nice  talk  on  the 
subject  “Risen  With  Christ.” 

Some  stories  and  verses  were  given  by  some  of 
the  members. 

Lily  Holland  and  Lalla  Wilson  signed  a  hymn, 
“Christ  Hath  Risen.” 

Alice  Scott  gave  the  children  a  Bible  story. 

Ardine  Holland  read  the  progam  for  the  next 
meeting,  and  then  some  business  was  introduced  by 
some  of  the  members. 

Oswaldo  Cano  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 


Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  met  in 
the  chapel  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  was  opened 


by  Sarah  V.  Johnson  with  a  hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages,” 
and  then  Luther  Holland  made  the  opening  prayer. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  The  leader,  Frankie  Hawley,  gave  us  a  nice 
talk  on  “Why  We  Observe  the  Lord’s  Day,”  and 
several  of  the  members  signed  stories  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 

Miss  Compton  explained  a  Bible  story  to  the 
children  and  Messrs.  Eddie  Pope,  Hendricks  and 
Raymond  Rou  gave  us  talks.  Alice  Scott,  the 
treasurer,  collected  fifty-two  cents. 

Roxie  Jordan  read  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting  and  then  she  closed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer.  Raymond  Rou,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Saturday  evening,  March  10th,  the  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  in  the 
chapel. 

After  the  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the 
minutes,  Wolfried  Johnson  gave  a  story,  which  was 
followed  by  a  declamation  by  Amalia  Lorenz  and 
Virginia  Fulwood. 

Stories  were  given  by  Lily  Holland  and  Roxie 
Jordan. 

Charlie  Manire,  Ben  Lorenz  and  Robert  Ander¬ 
son  gave  an  amusing  dialogue. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Charlie  Manim  and  then  a  number  of  the  members 
gave  talks. 

After  business  had  been  attended  to,  and  the 
critic,  George  Hay,  had  made  his  report,  the  society 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  two  weeks. 

Roxie  Jordan,  Sec’y 

Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  at  six-thirty 
o’clock,  April  the  seventeenth,  with  the  president, 
Miss  Bates,  in  the  chair.  After  the  roll  call,  the 
minutes  were  read  and  adopted. 

It  being  the  usual  night  for  a  debate,  the  presi¬ 
dent  appointed  judges  as  follows:  Miss  James,  Miss 
Newell,  and  Mr.  Parks.  The  subject  for  discussion, 
“Resolved,  That  the  Ancients  were  more  Heroic 
than  the  Moderns”,  was  then  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  critic’s  report  was  favorable.  The  judges 
rendered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative 
side.  An  interesting  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  next  read  by  the  secretary.  The  president 
appointed  Miss  Orchard  and  Miss  Dicks  champions 
of  the  next  debate. 

There  being  no  miscellaneous  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  the  monitor’s  report  was  called 
for,  which  report  was  favorable.  The  society  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  May  the  tenth. 

Lucius  Emerson,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


MY  WORK. 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day. 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom. 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart,  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray — 

"This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 
Of  all  who  live  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way.” 
Then  shall  1  find  it  not  too  great  nor  small 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  laboring  hours. 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall, 
At  eventide  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 

Because  1  know  for  me  work  is  best. 

—  Henry  Van  Ltyke. 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Solan  Gill  was  pleased  with  her  Easter  box. 

Lee  Tedder's  mother  is  going  to  move  to  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Lola  Ashley  is  looking  for  a  crate  of  tomatoes 
from  home. 

But  one  of  our  pupils,  Willard  Bigelow,  went 
home  for  Easter. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  received  Easter  boxes 
from  their  homes. 

Ask  Miss  Crocker  why  her  shoe  bill  will  here¬ 
after  be  so  much  lighter. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Annie  Lee  Barksdale  re¬ 
ceived  the  sad  news  of  her  little  brother’s  death. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  is  very  much  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  her  parents  moving  to  Jacksonville. 

We  wonder  what  goes  with  the  candy  that  Mr. 
Baugh  buys.  He  never  shares  with  his  next-door 
neighbors. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  March,  Mabel  Bates  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  a  short  visit  from  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Worley. 

When  we  move  into  our  new  steam  heated  build¬ 
ing  we  will  not  be  dependent  on  our  boys  to  supply 
us  with  pine. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebra¬ 
tion,  which  was  much  better  this  year  than  it  has 
been  hitherto. 

Lola  Ashley  and  Annie  Barksdale  made  the  best 
record  for  work  in  Miss  Ferguson’s  class  during  the 
month  of  March. 

Mittie  Lowe  has  been  sick  for  quite  a  little  while. 
She  is  now  about  well,  however,  and  will  shortly 
come  back  into  the  school  room. 


We  will  have  our  annual  South  Beach  picnic  on 
the  7th  or  14th  of  May.  We  hope  all  the  blind  child¬ 
ren  will  enjoy  a  dip  in  the  briny  surf. 

Mr.  Parks  has  lately  taught  the  singing  class  a 
number  of  very  pretty  hymns.  After  so  much  chorus 
work  the  change  comes  as  quite  a  relief. 

The  workmen  are  making  such  rapid  progress 
on  our  new  building  that  it  looks  as  if  it  would  surely 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

DeWitt  Lightsey  writes  us  that  he  expects  to 
come  over  for  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  school. 
DeWitt’s  many  friends  and  school-mates  will  gladly 
welcome  him. 

Much  wonder  is  often  expressed  at  the  excellent 
memories  of  blind  people  and  the  mental  strength  to 
which  they  often  attain.  The  blind  man’s  mind  has 
grown  strong  by  overcoming  the  countless  difficulties 
he  has  encountered  all  the  path  of  learning. 

The  change  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Gallaudet  College  occurs  this  fall  and  we  are  anxious 
to  see  the  result.  When  the  change  was  announced 
last  spring  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  had  experience  in  the  preparation  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  college  as  to  the  wisdom  of  it  and  a  pre¬ 
diction  by  some  that  there  would  be  a  big  falling  off 
in  the  attendance.  There  may  be  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  number  entering  this  year  under  the  new  order  of 
things  but  the  students  who  fail  on  this  account  would 
probably  have  failed  later  on  if  they  had  entered 
under  the  old  requirements.  The  chief  change  in  the 
requirements  is  that  a  year’s  work  each  in  Latin  and 
algebra  is  required  now.  We  believe  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  against  the  addition  of  these  subjects 
is  that  it  will  give  the  schools  more  work  to  do.  We 
believe,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  student 
to  receive  his  first  lessons  in  these  subjects  at  the 
schools  for  the  reason  that  he  can  have  more  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  and  more  oversight  over  his  study 
and  consequently  will  be  more  thorough;  whereas  in 
college  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  more 
and  is  not  “pushed  up”  as  much.  It  it  a  sign  of 
progress  on  the  part  of  Gallaudet  and  she  is  only 
keeping  up  with  the  hearing  colleges.  The  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  of  the  country  have  been  gradually 
raising  their  standards  and  why  can  not  the  schools 
for  the  deaf?  The  Arkansas  School  heartily  en¬ 
dorses  the  action  of  the  Gallaudet  faculty  and  is  do¬ 
ing  everything  possible  to  meet  the  higher  require¬ 
ments.  We  are  more  strongly  of  the  opinion  now, 
afer  a  year’s  trial  with  the  new  requirements,  that  it 
was  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  college  faculty. 

After  the  examinations  in  May  we  may  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  sorry  we  spoke;  but  we  doubt  it.  Ar¬ 
kansas  will  be  represented  among  the  new  students 
at  Gallaudet  next  year. — Arkansas  Optic. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

The  26th  of  May  is  not  far  ofif. 

Only  one  more  month  of  school. 

The  1st  Lieutenant  has  returned,  all  salute. 

Some  of  the  girls  got  new  white  dresses  for 
Easter. 

Mr.  Walker  went  to  Jacksonville  on  business 
last  month. 

Lilah  Walker  is  wearing  a  gold  cap  on  one  of 
her  front  teeth. 

The  boys  have  been  helping  Mr.  Boggs  to  patch 
the  walls  with  plaster. 

Several  of  the  teachers  attended  the  farewell 
concert  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Thomas  Anderson  was  made  very  happy  by  a 
visit  from  his  father,  not  long  ago. 

Rena  Thompson  got  a  new  hat  from  her  mother 
last  week.  She  is  very  proud  of  it. 

The  committee  from  the  Legislature  will  be  here 
this  week  or  next  to  visit’  our  school. 

Mr.  Dale’s  little  daughter,  Jennie,  spent  Sunday 
with  the  little  deaf  girls  not  long  ago. 

During  the  celebration,  Miss  Compton  unexpect¬ 
edly  met  one  of  her  old  teachers  in  town. 

Roxie  Jordan  went  to  the  Carnival,  where  she 
saw  lions,  bears,  tigers,  etc.,  for  the  first  time. 

The  teachers  took  their  classes  to  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning. 

Our  next  and  last  event  of  pleasure  will  be  our 
annual  picnic  to  South  Beach  early  next  month. 

Ask  Alice  Scott  how  many  books  she  has  read 
since  she  heard  the  story  of  Brewster’s  Millions. 

The  county  convicts  are  filling  up  the  pond  in 
the  front  of  our  new  building  and  are  laying  a  drive 
way. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  looking  forward  to  a 
plunge  in  the  surf  when  they  go  to  South  Beach  in 
May. 

Mr.  Walker  has  ordered  an  electric  iron.  If  it 
proves  satisfactory  the  girls  will  iron  with  them  next 
year. 

The  committee  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Golden  Rule  Club  very  interesting 
indeed. 

Wolfried  Johnson  received  a  letter  from  home 
saying  his  parents  will  send  him  some  money  for  a 
new  trunk. 


Mr.  Beaty  and  Misses  James  and  Compton  wen 
to  see  the  water-sports  at  the  Casino. 

Ask  George  Hay  why  he  transferred  his  charac 
ter  in  Brewster’s  Millions  to  another  when  the  stor; 
was  finished. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  down  to  see  the  fielc 
sports  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  grounds  during  the  Ponct 
Celebration. 

Spring  is  here  but  our  friends  from  the  nortl 
would  say  it  is  the  middle  of  the  summer  were  the\ 
to  come  here. 

Mrs.  Beemer  came  out  a  few  days  ago  and  gavt 
some  flags  and  paper  hats  to  the  little  girls.  She  i> 
very  generous. 

Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer  received  a  box  fron- 
their  sister  for  Easter.  They  were  very  much  de 
lighted  to  get  it. 

Fanny  Varnes,  Amalia  Lorenz,  and  Lily  Holland 
gave  a  nice  dialogue  at  the  meeting  of  the  “Gril 
Golden  Rule  Club.” 

Friday  night,  April  the  second,  some  of  the  girls 
went  with  Miss  Rhyne  and  Miss  Crocker  to  see  the 
fire-works  at  the  fort. 

Frankie  Hawley,  whose  sister  came  and  took  hei 
home,  came  back  two  weeks  ago.  We  are  glad  tc 
have  her  back  with  us. 

The  pupils  gave  each  other  characters  from 
Brewster’s  Millions,  and  when  the  end  of  the  story 
came  there  was  much  fun. 

Frankie  Hawley  and  Alice  Scott  are  interested 
in  studying  about  the  Greek  gods.  There  might  be 
a  revival  of  interest  in  fairy  tales. 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  the  third,  George 
Hay’s"  father  paid  him  a  short  visit.  He  rode  horse¬ 
back  from  De  Leon  Springs  to  St.  Augustine. 

Mr.  Dale’s  little  daughter  will  come  and  spend 
the  day  with  the  deaf  girls  Sunday  and  then  in  the 
afteroon  Mr.  Dale  will  take  some  pictures  of  the  girls. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  the  story  of  Brewster’s 
Millions  from  time  to  time  this  month.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  several  of  the  girls  have  become  book¬ 
worms. 

Sunday  Miss  James  took  the  little  deaf  girls  to 
the  “Fountain  of  Youth.”  They  gathered  some 
flowers  which  they  brought  home  and  put  on  the 
tables  in  the  dining-room. 

April,  the  eleventh,  Easter  Monday,  the  boys 
and  girls  had  an  egg  hunt.  Frankie  Hawley  and 
Roxie  Jordan  won  first  prizes.  Then  followed  some 
races,  in  which  George  Hay,  Roxie  Jordan,  Luther 
Holland,  Fanny  Varnes,  Thomas  Walker  and  Fanny 
Sawyer  won  prizes. 
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School  closes  on  the  25th  of  May  and  the  pupils 
return  to  their  respective  homes  the  following  day. 

\1/  v»> 

The  President  of  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  extends  congratulations  to  the 
President  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

\!/  \t/ 

It  was  our  displeasure  to  read  the  following 
school  advertisement  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  leading 
oral  paper  of  the  country: 

“Children  taken  as  early  as  two  years  and 
taught  Speech  and  Lip-Reading  that  they  may  be 
able  to  attend  the  regular  schools  for  hearing  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  homes  as  soon  as  possible.” 

We  submit  that  this  is  grossly  misleading  to  the 
public.  At  the  meeting  last  summer  at  Odgen  we 
offered  a  resolution,  having  in  view  the  correction  of 
just  such  advertisements  as  above,  and  other  devious 
and  subtly  worded  like  diffusions. 

We  make  the  broad  statement  that  not  five  per 
cent,  of  the  congenitally  deaf  children  of  the  country 
can  be  instructed  for  ten  years  under  the  oral  method 
and  turned  over  to  the  common  schools  and  can 
successfully  continue  their  education.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  statement  can  be  successfully  con¬ 
troverted.  Yet  are  we  expected  to  sit  supinely  by, 
acquiescing  by  our  silence  to  such  advertisements, 
emenating  from  such  a  journal?  Are  we  to  always 
slumber  while  these  false  flags  are  being  waved  with 
their  enticing  colors  to  the  general  public  to  follow? 

We  fully  realize  the  great  merit  in  the  oral  system 
of  instruction,  and  in  our  school  employ  it  in  the 
school-rooms  in  all  classes  with  one  exception.  It 
is  our  desire  to  bring  our  oral  work  up  to  a  state  of 
high  perfection.  We  believe  in  the  method.  We 
believe  the  system  of  instruction  is  improving  and 


that  our  deaf  pupils  throughout  the  country  are 
better  lip-readers  and  use  speech  more  intelligently 
and  more  intelligibly  than  a  decade  ago.  We  concede 
that  the  pure  oral  schools  develop  better  speech  and 
speech  reading  than  the  combined  schools.  But 
when  they  attempt  to  befoggle  the  public  into  the 
belief  announced  in  the  advertisement,  we  think  it 
about  time  some  one  came  to  the  relief  of  our  easily 
humbugged  populace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold 
harm  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  deaf  children  who  are  today  struggling 
for  an  education. 

\f> 

To  those  who  daily  and  closely  associate  with 
deaf  and  blind  people  it  is  self-evident  that  the  loss 
of  one  sense  quickens  the  other  senses  more  or  less. 
For  example,  the  blind  have  the  senses  of  touch  and 
of  hearing,  more  especially  the  touch,  developed  to 
a  degree  of  acuteness  not  found  in  those  who  have 
sight;  a  compensating  arrangement  in  the  matter 
of  vision  is  given  the  deaf.  These  two  propositions 
have  been  so  long  self-evident  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  as  verities  and  are  no  longer  debatable.  But 
there  are  always  some  who  would  attack  any  well 
developed  and  unassailable  theory  just  to  get  into 
the  lime-light.  There  is  a  sect  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  state  who  have  discovered  that  the  spherodial 
theory  of  the  earth  is  chimerical  and  built  upon  an 
exceedingly  flimsy  structure  and  who  declare  that 
we  live  in  and  not  on  the  earth.  To  such  examples 
we  could  add  many  others  and  as  ludicrously  sustain¬ 
ed;  but  we  only  want  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  by 
John  G.  McKendrick  to  Nature ,  in  which  he  brings 
out  the  fact,  as  he  supposes,  that  we  have  all  just 
believed  that  if  a  human  being  is  bereft  of  sight  or 
sound  that  the  other  senses  are  quickened  thereby 
and  that  it  is  a  deep-seated  fallacy.  He  goes  on  to 
prove  his  statement  by  presenting  some  tests  that 
were  made  by  Prof.  Griesbach,  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  Illzach-Mulhausen,  Germany.  Listen 
to  these  wonderful  tests  and  the  resultant  deduc¬ 
tions: 

“As  regards  perception  of  the  direction  of  sound, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  seeing  and  the 
blind.  The  average  distance  at  which  sounds  could 
be  heard  was  essentially  the  same  in  both  classes. 
As  tested  by  Zwaardemaker’s  olfactometer,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  sense  of  smell  was  rather  in  favor  of  the 
seeing.  Griesbach  used  his  own  esthesiometer, 
with  parallel  pins  on  springs,  instead  of  the  old 
Weberian  method  with  compasses,  in  testing  the 
acuteness  of  touch,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
minimum  distance,  say  on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger, 
etc,  at  which  two  points  were  felt  was  greater  in  the 
blind  than  in  the  seeing;  in  other  words,  that  the  see¬ 
ing  had  a  finer  sense  of  touch  than  the  blind.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  pulp  of  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand,  which  is  used  by  the  blind  in  feeling 
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the  points  in  Braille’s  system  of  teaching  the  blind 
to  read,  must  be  very  sensitive,  but  this  was  found 
not  to  be  the  case.  Too  high  a  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  touch  is  rather  unfavorable  to  discriminating 
the  points  in  Braille’s  type,  and  it  is  curious  that 
when,  in  the  blind,  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  covering 
the  right  forefinger  becomes  thickened  by  manual 
labor  or  by  laborious  practise  in  ‘reading,’  the 
discrimination  of  the  points  becomes  easier.  It  was 
observed,  also,  that  sometimes  in  the  blind  there  was 
a  difference  as  regards  receiving  impressions  between 
the  two  forefingers. 

“There  appears  to  be  no  evidence,  therefore, 
that  blindness,  per  se,  increases  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  other  senses,  but,  on  the  principle  that  if  one 
sense  is  defective  the  others  are  likely  to  be  also 
defective,  the  other  senses,  in  the  average  blind,  are 
less  acute  than  in  the  seeing.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
explain  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  blind  avoid 
obstacles  and  find  their  way  about?  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  by  practise  the  skin  of  the  face,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  becomes  more  sensitive,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  blind  habitually  pay  attention  to  currents  of  air 
playing  on  their  faces,  and  especially  they  may  be 
influenced  by  sensations  of  temperature.  They  say 
that  they  ‘know’  they  are  near  a  wall  because  they 
‘feel’  it,  altho  they  do  not  touch  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  blind  as  regards  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  hot  and  cold  spots  of  the  skin 
revealed  by  Goldscheider  and  others.  The  theory  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  direction  and  temperature  of  air 
currents  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the 
blind  do  not  so  readily  avoid  an  obstacle  if  the  face 
is  covered  or  even  if  they  are  blindfolded.  This 
suggests  the  question:  Are  all  so-called  blind  people 
absolutely  insensitive  to  light?  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  blind  pay  almcst  involuntary  attention  to  the 
direction  and  quality  of  sounds.  The  blind  man 
‘taps’  his  stick.  When  snow  is  on  the  ground  the 
blind  have  difficulty  in  avoiding  obstacles.  One 
must  not  forget,  however,  the  psychical  element  that 
enters  into  the  question.  The  efforts  of  attention  is 
superadded  to  the  sensory  impression.  Impressions 
may  reach  the  sensorium  of  which  we  are  usually 
unconscious,  but  they  may  be  detected  by  an  effort 
of  attention.  This  was  strongly  pointed  out  by 
Helmholtz.  The  senses  of  the  blind  are  not  more 
acute  than  those  of  normal  people,  but  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case  oblige  the  blind  to  pay  attention  to 
them.” 

We  have  no  such  high-sounding  apparatus  as 
olfactometer,  esthesiometer,  etc.,  but  we  do  have, 
and  have  had  for  many  years,  an  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  with  these  classes  of  people,  not  with  a  few  in 
one  school,  but  with  large  numbers  in  a  number  of 
schools,  and  our  evidence  from  this  personal  contact 
is  that  the  loss  of  one  s^nse  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
sharpen  the  others.  To  deny  it  would  be  to  deny 


the  very  foundation  of  Darwinism. 

The  last  sentence  quoted  upsets  the  whole  theory. 
He  says,  — but  the  necessities  of  the  case  oblige  the 
blind  to  pay  attention  to  tlum.”  As  we  understand 
the  laws  of  life  and  living  all  growth  is  subject  to 
environment  and  condition.  The  exercise  of  one 
set  of  muscles  of  the  human  body  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  makes  that  set  stronger  and  better  able  to 
perform  the  duties  dependent  upon  them,  while  the 
idle,  or  seldom  used  muscles,  perform  their  functions 
with  effort.  The  ear  of  the  blind  that  has  to  perform 
duties  more  numerous  and  complex  than  the  ear  of 
the  sighted,  under  the  common  law  of  nature  must 
become  more  acute,  more  alert,  and  more  sensitive 
than  the  ear  of  his  more  fortunate  brother. 

In  Dr.  Emile  Joval’s  book,  “On  Becoming 
Blind,”  he  argues  from  personal  experience  that  the 
loss  of  one  sense  does  not  have  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  acuteness  in  others.  He  says  that  one  who  sees, 
in  carrying  the  finger  over  Braille  writing,  is  unable 
to  feel  the  arrangements  of  the  points  which  a  blind 
person  recognizes  without  hesitation,  adding  that 
this  is  not  because  the  finger  of  the  seer  is  less  sen¬ 
sitive,  but  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  feel. 
We  think  that  this  is  a  petty  sophism  and  that  the 
statement  strengthens,  rather  than  weakens,  our 
proposition.  On  account  of  losing  his  sight  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-two  years,  we  cannot  give  the 
Doctor’s  philosophy  the  serious  consideration  that 
would  be  given  a  man  who  had  never  seen  or  had 
lost  his  sight  in  early  youth. 

We  hold  that  this  propsition  is  not  contrary  to 
the  theory  of  sensations  and  is  certainly  not  contrary 
to  our  experience. 

We  present  these  ideas  to  controvert  this  newly 
propounded  theory  of  our  German  friends. 

v!/  \t / 

Prof.  A.  H.  Walker,  president  of  the  Florida 
School,  is  stopping  over  for  a  short  visit  to  his  par¬ 
ents,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  at  Cedar  Spring. 
He  is  returning  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  he  delivered  an  address  on  “Mississippi 
Day,”  on  March  1st  at  the  Mississippi  School  for  the 
deaf.  The  Times- Union  of  Jacksonville,  Fla,  has 
the  following  notice  of  this  address: 

“President  A.  II.  Walker,  in  charge  of  the 
Florida  Institute  for  the  deaf  and  blind  located  at 
St.  Augustine,  on  Monday  evening  lectured  before  the 
State  Institute  for  the  deaf  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Prof. 
Walker  delivered  his  address  in  the  sign  language 
on  the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf,  and  his  audience 
included  not  only  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
School,  but  also  the  high  state  officials  and  other 
prominent  guests.  The  board  of  conrtol  in  charge 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Institute  sets  aside  a  fund 
each  year  for  a  lecture  of  this  character,  and  this  is 
the  third  year  the  practice  has  been  followed.  The 
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board  selects  the  best  posted  educators  in  the  country 
to  deliver  these  annual  lectures,  and  Prof.  Walker  is 
the  fourth  of  these  lecturers  to  have  been  selected. 
This  is  a  distinct  honor  and  compliment  to  Prof. 
Walker,  being  one  of  the  youngest  authorities  in  the 
country  and  the  invitation  is  also  a  credit  to  Florida.” 

When  Prof.  Walker  arrived  at  the  Mississippi 
School,  he  was  unexpectedly  made  to  deliver  his 
address  in  the  sign  language.  As  often  noticed  be¬ 
fore  by  the  writer,  he  displays  fine  facial  expressions 
in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  certain  signs.  No 
doubt  they  in  Mississippi  enjoyed  his  treat.  Mr. 
Walker  has  now  before  him  a  large  task  in  building 
a  new  School  in  Florida,  which  has  been  favored 
with  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  by  the  legislature. 

His  father,  President  N.  F.  Walker  of  the  South 
Carolina  School,  helped  much  to  have  his  son  placed 
in  a  high  position  that  is  equal  to  his. — S.  C.  Cor.  in 
Deaf  American . 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  April  7,  the  teachers  and  officers 
assembled  for  their  seventh  meeting  this  year. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
the  secretary  read  the  first  number  on  the  program. 

After  a  talk  by  President  Walker,  Miss  Newell 
read  her  paper  on  “The  Concepts  of  a  Teacher.” 

The  third  number  was  a  discussion  of  the  paper. 

Miss  McLane  gave  a  humorous  reading  which 
every  one  enjoyed  very  much. 

The  opening  of  the  query  box  brought  the 
meeting  to  an  end. 

The  chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  last  meeting. 

The  members  enjoyed  refreshments  as  another 
result  of  Mrs.  Walker’s  kindness,  adjournment 
following.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 


A  FRIEND  INDEED! 

The  oldest  and  most  devoted  friend  of  the 
school  is  Mrs.  E.  Vanderpoel,  of  903  East  Adams 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Her  acquaintance  with 
the  school  dates  back  to  1889  when  she  brought  her 
daughter,  Nettalien,  to  school.  Sh,e  is  more  of  a 
friend  to  the  deaf  than  to  the  school,  having  a  very 
warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  them  because  of  the  afflic¬ 
tion  of  her  own  daughter,  and  is  a  friend  in  need, 
indeed,  to  them. 

Mrs.  Vanderpoel  is  well  known  to  all  the  deaf  of 
the  state,  and  whenever  one  of  them  is  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  or  passing  through  there  and  has  the  time, 
they  always  make  a  bee  line  to  her  home  to  see  her. 

Jacksonville  is  a  terminus  for  railroads,  and  our 
pupils  going  home  and  coming  to  school  that  way 
have  to  make  connection,  and  there  is  always,  rain 
or  shine,  Mrs.  A'anderpoe)  on  the  spot  to  help  them. 
She  is  so  well  known  at  the  station  that  the  gate¬ 
keepers  with  wills  of  iron,  let  her  pass  any  time. 
Whenever  any  one  misses  connection  she  takes  them 
over  to  her  home  to  care  for  whether  it  is  for  the 
day,  or  day  and  night,  and  whether  it  is  one  or  half 
a  dozen  pupils.  And  the  best  of  all  is  she  does  this 
of  her  own  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Vanderpoel’s  latch  string  is  hung  out  for 
the  deaf — but  in  justice  to  her — to  every  one,  deaf, 
blind,  hearing,  or  lame.  Many  a  time  have  the  deaf 
gathered  at  her  home  for  a  social  evening  and  most 
of  the  fun  has  been  contributed  by  Mrs.  Vanderpoel 
herself. 

Her  daughter,  Nettalien,  a  bright  and  pretty 
young  lady,  graduated  from  our  school  two  years  ago 
and  is  living  with  her  mother. 

Here’s  to  Mrs.  Vanderpoel,  the  friend  of  the 
deaf  and  our  school,  may  she  live  long  and  prosper, 
and. may  our  affection  for  her  never  wane!  H. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  three  weeks  ending  April  24,  1909. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Alice  Scott 
Mary  Fraser 
Roxie  Jordan 
Albert  Carter 
Grace  Hudson 
Fanny  Sawyer 
Thomas  Walker 
Clarabelle  Cone 
Robert  Anderson 
Virginia  Fulwood 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 
Sarah  F.  Johnson 


Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Solan  Gill 
Lee  Tedder 
Tony  Tardo 
Pearl  Brown 
Mabel  Bates 
Lula  Barfield 
Willie  Barrow 
Ella  Clements 
Robert  Lee  Tedder 

I 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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GENERAL  LOCALS. 

Our  school  closes  the  26th  of  May. 

Another  school  year  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

Did  a  Bigby  sting  Littlejohn  one  evening  not 
long  ago? 

Mrs.  Walker  was  one  of  the  pleasant  guests  that 
were  entertained  at  the  Villa  Flora  lately. 

Julius  Horowitz,  one  of  our  former  students,  will 
attend  a  business  college  in  New  York  this  fall. 

Snakes  are  plentiful  in  the  marshy  pond  near  the 
school  and  are  a  target  for  the  boys.  Many  have 
been  hit. 

Miss  Newell  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Tee- 
garden,  written  at  Atlantic  City,  where  she  is  spend¬ 
ing  her  Easter  holidays. 

The  south  wing  of  the  new  building  is  up  to  the 
second  story  now,  and  by  the  time  you  get  our  next 
issue  the  roof  will  be  on. 

Brewster’s  Millions,  a  fiction  story  was  told  to 
the  pupils  by  Mr.  Hendricks  from  time  to  time.  His 
object  was  to  get  the  pupils  more  interested  in  good 
fiction. 

It  is  whispered  that  Miss  Ferguson  has  written 
“An  Ode  to  a  Southern  (K) Night.”  We  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  she  has  made  “southern  (k)night”  rhyme  with 
“my  heart’s  delight.” 

Moving  pictures  were  made  of  all  the  important 
features  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  and  we 
hope  that  the  children  of  other  schools  will  see  them. 
When  you  see  them,  think  of  us. 

The  next  milestone  on  the  pupils’s  road  to 
pleasure  is  their  annual  South  Beach  picnic.  “There 
are  others”  who  are  anticipating  this  excursion, 
which  we  hope  will  be  very  soon  in  May. 

Since  there  are  no  more  Ponce  concerts  to 
attract  the  teachers  to  the  city  on  Saturday  mornings 
it  has  been  decided  to  look  among  the  newest  books 
of  fiction  and  discriminate  between  the  ones  which 
are  “to  be  tasted,  those  which  are  to  be  swallowed, 
and  those  which  are  to  be  thoroughly  digested.” 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  of  1909  was  the 
finest  one,  so  Floridians  say,  that  has  ever  been 
given.  President  Walker  gave  a  holiday  to  the 
pupils  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  seeing  some  of 
its  features,  and  also  receive  the  historical  benefits 
of  it.  The  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  took  place  at  the  old  fort  reservation  and  a  no 
more  beautiful  spectacular  effect  can  be  imagined 
than  this  Spanish  retinue  disembarking  from  an 
Spanish  ship  and  making  treaties  with  the  Indians 
upon  the  old  fort  green. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


Which  school  for  the  deaf  will  be  the  first  to 
close?  Ours  closes  the  26th  of  May. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Allabough,  a  teacher  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  is  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  church. 

A  milkman,  of  Portland,  Oregon  who  died  a  few 
days  ago  left,  out  of  his  humble  savings,  a  bequest 
of  $312,  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Salem.  The 
Outlook  says  that  the  money  will  probably  be  used 
as  a  Library  fund. — Pelican. 

Principal  Edward  P.  Clarke  of  the  Rome,  N.  Y., 
school  is  going  to  resign  after  raising  the  school 
from  a  demoralizing  condition  to  a  high  rank.  So 
Childe  de  Harold  passes.  His  successor  will  be  E. 
A.  Gruver,  head  of  the  Lexington  Ave.  (New  York) 
school. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Russian  Empire  has  a 
population  of  175,000  deaf-mutes.  Of  the  whole 
number,  about  40,000  are  of  school  of  age;  of  these 
.only  3,000  receive  any  education.  In  Russia  the 
training  of  deaf-mutes  is  mainly  left  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  However,  the  state  supports  four  royal 
schools,  more  or  less.  —  California  News. 

The  April  number  of  the  Industrial  Journal  is 
going  to  be  a  write-up  of  the  Industrial  side  of  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  embracing  20  half-tones 
of  buildings,  shops,  samples  of  work  and  persons, 
and  more  than  13  different  articles.  A  new  and  per¬ 
manent  feature,  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  by 
Prof.  F.  J.  Neesam,  begins  with  this  number. —  Wis¬ 
consin  Times. 

The  Nebraska  Journal  for  April  1,  was  an 
Anniversary  Issue  commemorating  the  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  school.  It  contained 
an  interesting  narration  of  the  “beginning,  struggle 
and  growth”  of  the  school.  Begging  pardon  to  their 
appeal  for  kind  indulgence  for  all  short-comings,  we 
believe  that  for  those  who  want  to  know  who  is  who, 
the  names  of  the  teachers  and  officers  in  the  cut 
ought  to  have  been  printed  under  it. 

We  hear  rarely  of  burglars  entering  the  homes 
of  deaf-mutes.  What  can  the  reason  be?  A  re¬ 
formed  thief  was  once  asked  why  house-breakers  in 
their  operations  give  deaf-mutes  a  “wide  berth.” 
He  replied  that  a  burglar  has  peculiar  misgivings  as 
to  his  personal  safety  when  entering  the  house  of  a 
deaf  man,  for  the  reason  that  in  case  the  thief  is 
caught  and  struggles  and  the  deaf  man  happens  to 
be  physically  strong,  he  will  fight  and  fight  on,  not 
hearing  when  the  theif  should  cry  out  that  he  wishes 
to  give  himsef  up,  and  the  deaf  man  will  keep  on 
pounding  till  life  is  out.— Silent  Hoosier. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Roxie  Jordan  is  making  Ruby  a  new  white  dress. 

Fannie  Varnes  and  Lily  Holland  both  have  new 

hats. 

Clarabell  Cone  was  glad  to  see  her  uncle  several 
weeks  ago. 

William  Lewis  was  glad  to  see  a  freind  of  his 
father  several  weeks  ago. 

Our  “barber”,  Charlie  Manire,  has  been  at  work 
among  the  little  boys  again. 

Fannie  Varnes  has  received  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  a  new  spring  hat. 

Eula  Rawl  recived  a  picture  of  her  sister  the 
other  day.  She  liked  it  very  much. 

Eula  Rawl  received  a  box  from  her  mother  with 
several  pretty  Easter  toys  and  a  new  dress  in  it. 

Ben  and  Amalia  Lorenz  heard  recently  that 
their  father  had  bought  a  new  home  in  Kissimmee. 

The  Bunny  was  exceptionally  kind  to  the  little 
folks  this  year  and  brought  them  many  pretty  eggs. 

On  Easter,  Howard  Talmadge  came  out  to  see 
Herbert  Wright  and  brought  him  some  Easter  eggs. 

April  4th,  Mr.  Dale’s  little  daughter  spent  the 
day  with  the  girls.  We  all  enjoyed  having  her  with 
us. 

Several  of  the  little  girls  were  quite  proud  of 
the  new  white  dresses  they  wore  for  the  first  time 
on  Easter. 

Arthur  Lightbodv’s  mother  and  two  sisters  were 
here  recently.  Next  year,  one  of  the  little  girls  will 
come  to  school. 

Lily  Holland  and  Lalla  Wilson  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  their  trip  to  the  city  which  Miss  Newell  pro¬ 
poses  giving  them. 

Lately  quite  a  number  of  the  children  have  re¬ 
ceived  pretty  postal  cards  from  home.  They  are 
always  very  happy  when  they  get  these  cards. 

During  the  celebration,  Mrs.  Wright  and  Her¬ 
bert’s  youngest  brother  were  here  for  several  days. 


Herbert  was  very  glad  to  see  them.  During  their 
stay,  Herbert  had  his  picture  taken. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  day  comes  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  On 
this  day  trees  are  planted.  Sometimes  vines  and 
shrubbery  are  planted  instead  of  trees.  It  is  a  nice 
thing  to  have  trees.  We  always  enjoy  sitting  under 
a  shady  tree.  We  enjoy  the  fruits  of  many  trees. 
If  we  had  no  trees  it  would  not  be  pleasant. 

The  flowers  were  all  asleep  under  the  earth. 
Soon  two  messenger  boys  woke  them  up.  They  were 
Sunshine  and  Showers.  They  told  the  flowers  to  put 
on  beautiful  dresses.  The  flowers  hurried  to  go  to  the 
king.  The  snow  drops  wore  beautiful  white  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  hyacinths  and  daffodils  dressed  in 
purple  and  gold.  They  were  the  first  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  king.  Later  the  violets  and  for-get-me-nots 
came.  All  the  flowers  appeared  before  their  king 
dressed  in  beautiful  garments. 

TOM  AND  THE  DOLL. 

Annie’s  father  bought  a  doll  for  her.  She  loved 
the  doll.  Annie  had  a  dog..  His  name  was  Tom. 

Tom  took  Annie’s  doll  and  ran  away.  Annie 
cried.  Her  mother  pitied  her.  Tom  came.  Annie’s 
mother  said  “Tom  go  and  get  Annie’s  doll.” 

Tom  wagged  his  tail  and  ran  off.  Soon  he  came 
back.  He  brought  the  doll.  Annie  was  glad.  She 
kissed  the  doll.  She  patted  Tom’s  head.  She  said, 
Good  do g ’  ’ . — Selected. 

A  LITTLE  ACT  OF  KINDNESS. 

Once,  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor  old  man  who 
was  always  trying  to  make  others  happy.  One  day 
he  planted  an  apple  seed  by  the  road  side.  After 
wards  he  saved  apple  seeds  and  carefully  planted 
them  along  the  road.  The  man  died.  But  the 
trees  grew  and  bore  fruit.  Now  weary  travelers 
stop  under  the  trees  and  eat  the  apples.  If  the  man 
could  have  seen  how  much  good  he  had  done,  he 
would  have  been  happy.  One  little  act  of  kindness 
may  make  many  a  person  happy. 
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Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Easter  has  come  and  gone,  but  not  forgotten. 

The  songs  and  recitations  given  in  honor  of  Him 
who  rose  were  delightful. 

Several  visitors  came  to  our  Easter  exercises. 
We  gave  them  a  “welcome.” 

We  all  enjoyed  our  Easter  Monday  egg  hunt. 
Instead  of  hunting  the  eggs,  we  raced  for  them. 


A  GIGANTIC  CLOCK. 

What  is  claimed  by  a  Paris  newspaper  to  be  the 
biggest  clock  in  the  world  is  now  to  be  seen  at  La- 
Chaux-de-Fonds.  It  has  been  built  for  the  postal 
buildings  at  Algiers.  The  dial  has  a  diameter  of 
over  22  feet.  The  figures  on  the  dial  are  each  3  feet 
7  inches  in  length,  and  the  space  between  each  minute 
is  rather  more  than  13  inches.  The  movement  of 
this  gigantic  timepiece  is  extremely  simple;  it  is 
controlled  by  a  small  electric  clock. 


Supt.  A.  G.  Mashburn,  of  the  Arkansas  school,  is 
a  true  friend  of  the  deaf  and  the  sign-language. 
Hear  him:  “The  sign-language  is  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  deaf  It  is  beautiful,  expressive,  and 
graceful.  It  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  deaf  as  no 
other  language  can.  It  is  the  language  of  the  soul. 
It  stirs  the  heart  to  the  depths  of  pathos;  it  convulses 
the  frame  with  the  merriest  peals  of  laughter.  I 
have  seen  again  and  again  some  Demosthenes  of  the 
deaf  carry  his  audience  in  the  sweep  of  one  fleeting 
moment  from  the  agony  of  burning  tears  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  enraptured  smiles.  It  appeals  to  the  deaf 
as  nothing  else  can.  It  is  an  easy  means  of  com¬ 
munication.” 


WASHINGTON  AT  VANDERBILT. 

Booker  Washington’s  address  at  Vanderbilt  uni¬ 
versity  yesterday  contained  one  passage  that  ought 
to  have  the  widest  publicity.  It  should  be  read  not 
only  in  the  south  but  in  the  north,  the  east  and  the 
west  and  in  other  countries.  He  said: 

The  outside  world  hears  of  our  difficulties,  hears 
of  our  crimes,  our  mobs,  and  lynchings,  but  it  hears 
very  little  of  the  normal  healthy  progress  that  the 
people  of  both  races  are  making  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  sees  few  of  the  evidence  of  the  racial 


friendship  and  good  will  which  I  have  found  to  exist 
in  every  one  of  the  communities  of  the  southern  states 
which  I  have  visited.  And  yet,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  can  find  another  section  of  the  globe  where 
two  races  which  are  in  many  respects  so  dissimilar 
and  which  dwell  together  in  so  large  numbers,  have 
succeeded  in  getting  on  better  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
than  the  black  man  and  the  white  man  have  done  and 
are  doing  at  the  present  time  in  the  southern  states. 

Washington  has  said  something  similar  at  other 
times,  but  rarely  if  ever  so  plainly  and  positively. 
What  he  says  is,  of  course,  not  a  discovery  to  the 
people  of  the  south,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  foremost  negro  of  the  twentieth  century  go  frank 
in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  substantial  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  southern  people  towards  the  negro. 
— Knoxville,  (  fain.)  Sentinel. 


FAME. 

A  chap  once  took  his  pen  in  hand, 

And  wrote  what  no  one  could  understand. 

His  fame  spread  quickly  throughout  the  land. 
“It  is  great!”  said  every  one,  “Simply  grand!” 
— New  York  Herald. 


ONE  EASTER  PROCESSION. 

Did  you  see  it? 

It  lasted  all  week. 

It  was  composed  of  men  and  boys. 

But  they  did  not  carry  the  usual  banners. 

No  they  were  laden  down  with  bandboxes! 
Bandboxes  to  right  of  them,  bandboxes  to  left  of 
them. 

And,  indeed,  veritable  girdles  of  bandboxes  were 
they. 

One  deliveryman  had  a  tiny  assistant  who  was  a 
mound  of  bandboxes. 

The  last  man  in  this  imposing  and  costly  proces¬ 
sion  of  boxed  millinery  passed  last  night  at  12. 

TO  MY  BETTER  SELF. 

Godlike  self  who  sit  afar — 

Leave  me  not  to  things  that  are. 

In  my  darkness,  hold  the.  light. 

Turn  my  erring  steps  aright. 

Strive  to  show  me  where  I  Tail. 

While  remember'ring  I  am  frail. 

Help  me  do  the  thing  1  should. 

For  the  widest,  greatest  good. 

Speak,  if  in  esteem  1  fall. 

Teach  me  charity  to  al  I . 

Teach  my  manhood  to  be  ture 
To  my  brother  and  to  you — 

You — the  godlike  self  and  star! 

Guide  me  through  the  things  that  are. 

— Stephen  Chalmers. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

LION.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLLIM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  shouldnotbe  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  canine 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  ihe  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President 


Sol3  Agents  PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Beri  Oliva  Oil - 

Beihesda  Spring  Water  Stephens  &  SpCCr 

.  B  .  SUCCESSORS  TO 

A  Fu!!  Line  of 

Komecpattiie  Remedies  SMITH  &  WOODMAN 

Murray’s  Oxygen  Family  Chemists 

P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums  CORDOVA  BLOCK 

*  Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc.  THE  REXALL  STORE 

Special  Agents 

Whitman’s  and  Muyler’s 

Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 

Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 

Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

m  ete  $ soe  smm 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 

At  DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
ail  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

FEARNSIQE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 

1908-09  of  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedra’  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

|  J.  C.  LIBBY, 

PLUMBER. 

All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

$t.  JfagKStia?  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  Y ork  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 

22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 

CHAIRS  CANED 

Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

|  OPERA-  HOUSE 

|  SHOE  STORE 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Go  to 

ALLEN’S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 

WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 

CITY  GATES  H  OUSE  PHON  E  88. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

&ENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  ai\d  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  ©cast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 


WHOLESALE. 


Zfiineet  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


$t.  JfupstiJte  Grocery  go. 

“CUT  PRICE  &ROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 

Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 


ffiakery  of  Cieanliness 
ZSakery  of  Quaiity 
Z/dakery  of  ZPrice 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  In 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Ponce  de  Peon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service. 


Prices  reasonable* 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Motions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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STRENGTH. 


For  stiength  we  ask 

For  the  ten  thousand  times  repeated  tasks. 
The  endUss  smallnesses  of  ever}'  day. 

No.  not  to  lay 

My  life  down  in  the  cause  I  cherish  most, 
That  were  too  easy.  But,  whate’er  it  cost, 


To  fall  no  more 

In  gentleness  toward  the  ungentle,  nor 
In  love  toward  the  unlovely,  and  to  give 

Each  day  1  live. 

To  every  hour  with  outstretched  hand  its  meed 
Of  not- to-be- regrette  1  thousrht  or  deed. 

— Ethel  wyn  Wetherald . 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOM 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Compton. 

Head  at  the  Teachers’  Meetjng  in  May. 
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HEN  the  average  deaf  child  of  six  years  of 
age  enters  a  state  school,  his  mind  is  abso¬ 
lutely  blank.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  train  that  mind  and  to  fit  him,  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life. 

In  order  to  do  this,  she  must  first  of  all  train  his 
mind  to  reason,  in  order  that  he  may  in  the  years  to 
come,  reason  out  problems  that  will  arise  when 
there  is  no  teacher  near  to  assist  him  in  his  solution; 
she  must  train  him  along  rporal  and  religious  lines 
that  he  may  understand  the  true  significance  of  the 
Bible  and  become  a  trustworthy,  honest  and  upright 
citizen  of  his  country,,  of  whom  his  fellow  citizens 
may  be  proud.  But  whil,e  she  is  educating  hi-s  intel¬ 
lect  should  she  not  also  devote  some  attention  to 
physical  development? 

It  has  been  proved  in  our  hearing  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  where  provision  has  been  made  for 
instruction  in  physical  culture  that  the  chest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  system  has  been  greatly  increased, 
thereby  proving  of  great  benefit  to  our  hearing  youth. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  hearing  child  is  doubly  true 
of  the  deaf. 

As  we  well  know,  a  large  percentage  of  deafness 
is  the  result  of  disease  contracted  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood,  and  which  l,eaves  the  little  body  weak  and 
impoverished.  Then  before  the  child  has  fully  re¬ 
covered  his  lost  strength  he  is  placed  in  one  of  our 
state  schools.  Long  hours  in  the  class-room  are  not 
an  aid  to  physical  development;  constant  stooping 
over  books  and  desks  does  not  develop  the  chest, 
does  not  make  the  little  lungs  stronger;  more  than 
this,  these  things  produce  in  the  child  a  habit  of  sitting 
still,  even  when  outside  of  the  class-room. 

And  just  here  let  me  add  that  the  blind  child 
needs  physical  culture  even  more  than  the  deaf  child. 
The  very  fact  of  his  being  blind  makes  him  afraid 


to  venture  far  from  the  four  walls  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing;  makes  him  afraid  to  run  and  jump  and  take  part 
in  sports  in  which  his  deaf  brother  may  engage. 
Thus  he  spends  his  hours  for  recreation  sitting  in 
dark  corners  or  poring  over  a  book,  trying  to  while 
away  the  long  dreary  hours.  It  devolves  upon  us 
then  as  teachers  to  prevent  such  habits  being  formed. 

But  we  may  say  that  we  have  no  materials  for 
such  work,  that  we  are  not  physical  culture  teachers, 
having  had  little  or  no  training  along  this  line,  and 
therefore  do  not  feel  competent  to  teach  the  art. 

As  to  the  first  I  would  say  that  modern  appli¬ 
ances  are  a  help  but  not  a  necessity.  Where  a 
gymnasium  is  not  accessible  let  us  devise  plans. 

As  to  the  second,  I  do  not  suggest  that  each 
teacher  give  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  complica¬ 
ted  exercises  which  are  in  many  instances  more 
beautiful  than  helpful,  but  I  do  suggest  that  each 
morning  on  entering  the  school-room  which  has 
probably  been  tightly  closed  during  the  night,  that 
we  open  wide  the  windows  and  let  in  all  the  air  and 
sunshine  possible;  next  let  the  pupils  stand  and  go 
through  some  simple  breathing  exercises,  arm  and 
head  movements,  which  tend  to  stimulate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  we  do  this  I  think  we  shall 
soon  detect  a  very  noticeable  difference  in  the  way  in 
which  our  pupils  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  day. 
If  however  after  an  hour  or  two  of  recitation  we  find 
our  class  becoming  drowsy  and  indolent,  let  us  lay 
all  work  aside  and  again  devote  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  simple  calisthenics.  Let  us  also  impress  upon  our 
pupils  the  necessity  of  a  correct  sitting  and  standing 
posture,  net  only  in  the  class-room,  but  at  all  times; 
let  us  encourage  outdoor  sports;  suggest  walks,  and 
at  all  times  endeavor  to  create  in  them  a  desire  and  a 
love  for  exercise. 

Then,  when  our  work  is  o’er,  when  the  one  time 
child  has  grown  to  manhood,  when  his  education  is 
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completed  and  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  it  will 
prove  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  we  have 
been  the  means  of  his  obtaining  those  two  most  prec¬ 
ious  gifts — a  good  education  and  a  strong,  healthy 
constitution. 

THE  VOLTA  BUREAU. 

The  story  of  the  Volta  Bureau  is  interesting. 
The  beginning  of  it  lies  back  in  Italy  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  Alessandro  \Tolta, 
who  was  to  make  a  study  of  electricity,  was  born. 

Later  Napoleon  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  scientist  and  established  the  Volta  prize. 

This  prize,  a  great  reward  for  inventions  or  dis¬ 
coveries,  is  not  conferred  at  regular  intervals.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  given  only  three  or  four  times.  In  1880  it 
was  voted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  sevice  to  the  world  in  producing  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  prize  amounted  to  about  $10,C03.  This  orig¬ 
inal  $10,000  through  investments,  became  $100,000. 
Part  of  this  money  was  used  for  building  the  structure 
wherein  is  housed  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

Part  of  the  structure  really  is  a  library  and  ab¬ 
solutely  unique  at  that.  At  the  rear  of  the  building, 
which  is  fireproof,  the  steel  book  racks  contain  thous¬ 
ands  of  books,  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  forming 
the  most  remarkable  collection  of  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  deaf  that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world. — Mt. 
Airy  World. 

READING  OF  PUPILS. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
our  staff  recently  on  the  question  of  reading  for  the 
pupils,  and  we  know  of  no  more  fruitful  topic,  for  it 
seems  to  us  to  contain  the  secret  of  facility  in  the 
use  of  language.  It  is  important,  however,  that  we 
view  the  question  from  the  right  perspective.  If  we 
make  the  teaching  of  reading  and  the  choice  of  book 
subservient,  merely,  to  class-room  purposes — simply 
tin  aid  to  the  teaching  of  language — we  not  only  miss, 
but,  perhaps,  even  defeat  the  object  to  be  kept  in 
view.  It  is  not  for  school  but  for  life  that  our  work 
should  tell,  and  unless  the  pupils  learn  to  read  them 
for  love  for  reading  they  will  cease  to  read  when 
they  leave  school.  Untold  multitudes  of  hearing 
children  have  learned  to  hate  some  of  our  richest 
literary  treasure  because  of  the  unwise — in  some 
cases  utterly  absurd  and  stupid — methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject  in  the  class-room.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  object  in  teaching  literature  should  be,  not  to 
minutely  analyze  and  parse  and  dissect  the  book  or 
selection  but  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  it  under- 
standingly,  to  appreciate  the  thought  and  diction  of 
the  author  and  to  enjoy  it  for  its  literary  quality  and 
worth.  We  will  come  across  the  same  problem  when 
we  consider  the  question  of  reading  in  our  classes  here. 
One  of  the  chief,  perhaps  the  chief  object,  to  kept  in 


view  is  to  foster  a  love  for  reading  and  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the  plot  of  the 
story  or  the  subject  matter  of  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  not  to  too  rigidly  insist  that  they  shall 
know  the  exact  meaning  and  grammatical  relation  of 
every  word  in  the  selection.  The  opportunity  of 
reading  should  be  a  privilege  granted  rather  than  a 
task  imposed.  —  Canadian  Mnte. 


FIRES  THAT  NEVER  GO  OUT. 

In  .Siam  is  a  fire  that  not  only  lasts  for  years, 
but  has  what  are  aptly  termed  “lineal  descendants.” 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  near  Bangkok, 
where  every  fourth  year,  at  a  certain  period,  the 
priests  light  a  fresh  fire  in  a  big  brazier.  This  flame 
is  kept  alive  for  four  years,  and  is  in  turn  extinguish¬ 
ed  after  supplying  a  brand  to  ignite  its  successor. 
Inasmuch  as  this  practice  has  obtained  for  upward  of 
two  centuries,  the  Buddhist  fire  of  Bangkok  is  in  a 
sense,  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

Another  long-term  fire  is  said  to  exist  at  Sarhad, 
Persia.  This  flame  is  a  symbol  of  religious  fervor, 
and  it  is  death  to  extinguish  it,  and  it  is  claimed,  it 
has  burned  for  seventy  years.  In  explanation  of  this 
curious  rite,  it  is  explained  that  the  Persians,  rigid 
Mohammedans  and  regarding  their  former  fire  wor¬ 
shiping  faith  with  detestation,  nevertheless  suffer  the 
Sarhad  flame  to  continue  to  display  their  gratitude 
for  a  service  rendered  a  high  official  of  the  Persian 
Government  many  years  ago.  At  that  time,  it  is 
said,  a  pious  Parsee,  who  had  come  to  trade  at  Sarhad, 
was  the  happy  means  of  saving  the  Grand  Vizier  from 
assassination.  So  the  grateful  Shah  of  that  day  or¬ 
dered  that  the  fire  lighted  by  the  Parsee  should  be 
kept  alive  indefinitely. 

There  are  some  regions  of  the  earth,  like  those  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Eskimos,  where  the  motive  for  retain¬ 
ing  fires  for  long  periods  lies  in  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  means  for  lighting  new  ones.  One  traveler 
reports  seeing  a  fire  in  Lapland  that  had  not  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  seven  years^  It  had  been  carried  from 
place  to  place  in  an  old  ship’s  bucket. 

England  claims  one  of  the  oldest  fires  in  the  world, 
that  in  an  inn  called  the  Checker,  in  Osmotherly. 
This  inn,  the  story  runs,  has  remained  in  charge  of 
the  same  family  for  one  hundred  years,  and  during 
that  period  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  has  not  been  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The  keeping  up  of  fires  for  years  at  times  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  an  incident  of  a  Sicilian  vendetta. 
The  wronged  individual  when  lighting  his  “fire  of 
vengeance,”  is  said  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  it  shall 
not  be  extinguished  until  his  thirst  for  revenge  has 
been  satisfied  by  the  death  of  the  offending  person. 

There  is  on  record  a  trial  in  Palermo  wherein  it 
was  shown  that  the  accused,  charged  with  murder, 
had  kept  his  kitchen  fire  alight  for  five  years. — Sun¬ 
day  Magazine. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Frankie  Hawley  opened  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  for  Sunday  evening,  May  2nd,  1909,  with 
“Blessed  Saviour,  Blessed,”  and  then  George  Hay 
made  the  opening  prayer. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  leader,  Miss  Compton,  gave  us  a  talk  on  the 
topic,  “Life  Lessons  for  Me  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,” 
and  then  some  of  the  members  signed  some  stories 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

“O  Saviour,  Precious  Saviour,”  was  rendered  in 
signs  by  Leon  Morris  and  Luther  Holland,  after 
which  some  of  the  small  members  gave  verses. 

Mr.  Hendricks  simplified  a  Bible  story  for  the 
children  and  then  Sarah  V.  Johnson  closed  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  prayer. 

Raymond  Rou  opened  the  meeting  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  Society  for  Sunday  evening,  May  9th, 
with  “O  Saviour,  Precious  Saviour,”  and  then 
Ardine  Holland  made  the  opening  prayer.  The 
secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  leader,  George  Hay,  gave  us  the  story  of 
The  House  of  the  Interpretei  from  Pilgrims  Progress, 
and  then  some  of  the  members  signed  some  stories 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

“Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  was  rendered  in 
signs  by  Eula  Rawl  and  Virginia  Fulwood,  after 
which  some  of  the  small  members  gave  verses. 

Minnie  Clemons  simplified  a  Bible  story  for  the 
children. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
then  Alice  Scott  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
night,  the  twenty-fourth  of  April. 

After  the  secretary  had  called  the  roll  and  read 
the  minutes,  an  interesting  declamation  was  given  by 
Luther  Holland  and  Oswaldo  Cano,  followed  by  a 
debate,  the  subject  being,  Resolved:  That  It  is  Bet¬ 
ter  to  Have  Friends  Than  Riches. 

The  affirmative  side  was  supported  by  Frankie 
Hawley,  Charlie  Manire  and  Wolfried  Johnson  and 
the  negative  side  by  Roxie  Jordan,  Raymond  Rou 
and  Minnie  Clemons. 

The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Miss  Compton  gave  us  an  interesting  story,  and 
then  a  number  of  the  members  gave  talks. 

After  business  had  been  attended  to,  and  the 


critic,  Mary  Fraser,  had  made  her  report,  the  society 
adjourned. 


The  sine  die  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  for  this  year  was  held  Saturday  evening, 
May  8th.  A  special  program  was  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  following  are  the  parts: 

After  the  roll  was  called,  Charlie  Manire  gave  a 
declamation.  Mr.  Hendricks  and  George  Hay  gave 
stories  and  then  two  tableaux  followed. 

The  first  tableau  was  given  by  eight  of  the  big 
girls.  They  gave  four  scenes  and  they  were,  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  Diana,  Peace,  Vestal  Virgins,  and  Anticipa¬ 
tion.  A  tableau  was  given  last  year,  but  the  one 
given  at  this  meeting  far  surpassed  it.  It  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Comptm.  Two  tables 
put  together  against  the  back  wall  of  the  chapel 
served  for  a  stage,  and  a  curtain  was  fixed  up.  Moss 
and  magnolia  flowers  made  up  the  back  ground. 

In  the  second  tableau  five  of  the  big  boys  por¬ 
trayed  scenes  in  Indian  life.  When  the  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  upon  the  stage  was  seen  an  Indian  tent 
and  the  Indians  seated  around  a  camp  fire.  In  the 
second  scene  all  were  sleeping  wrapped  up  in 
blankets.  The  chief  detecting  danger  and  calling  up 
his  braves  was  the  third  scene.  The  fourth  scene 
showed  all  in  fighting  action.  Mr.  Hendricks  direct¬ 
ed  this  tableau. 

The  last  and  best  feature  on  the  program  was 
the  tales  of  the  future  of  the  members  given  by  Alice 
.Scott.  Amid  laughter  and  merriment  she  foretold 
what  all  would  be  doing  in  1920. 

All  retired .  after  enjoying  a  social  hour  and  a 
treat  of  lemonade  and  cake. 

Roxie  Jordan,  Sec’y. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  at  the  usual 
hour,  May  1st,  1909.  The  president  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order,  and  then  asked  the  secretary  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  These  having  been 
approved,  the  roll  was  called. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  creditable 
programs  ever  rendered  by  the  society  was  next 
enjoyed  by  members  and  visitors  alike.  The  critic’s 
report  was  encouraging. 

The  debate  subject  for  the  next  meeting,  as  read 
by  the  secretary,  is,  Resolved,  That  We  Should 
Have  a  Nine-months  Session.  Affirmative,  Miss  Ola 
Dicks;  negative,  Miss  Lillian  Orchard. 

There  being  no  miscellaneous  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  the  monitor’s  report  was  called 
for,  which  report  was  favorable.  The  society  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  May  15th,  1909. 

Lucius  Emerson,  Sec’y. 

When  you  work — in  whatever  capacity  whom  do 
you  serve  thus?  The  Lord?  His  great  cause  needs 
you  all  the  time. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Content,  with  their  allotted  task 
They  do  but.  grow;  they  do  not  ask 
A  richer  lot.  a  higher  sphere. 

But  in  their  loveliness  appear. 

And  grow,  and  smile,  and  do  their  best. 

And  unto  Cod  they  leave  the  rest. 

— Marianne  Farninghan.. 


I  am  so  glad!  It,  is  such  rest  to  know 
That  Tho.u  hast  ordered  and  appointed  all, 

And  wilt  yet  order  and  appoint  my  lot. 

For  though  so  much  I  cannot  understand. 

And  would  not  choose,  has  been,  and  yet  may  be, 
Thou  choosest.  Thou  performest.  Thou,  my  Lord. 
1’his  is  enough  for  me. 

— F.  R.  Havergal. 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Mr.  Parks  has  a  large  number  of  boarders,  seven 
in  all. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  are  going  hpme  by 
water. 

Annie  Barksdale  enjoyed  a  short  visit  from  her 
mother  the  first  week  in  May. 

Mr.  Reginald  White  took  dinner  with  Pres,  and 
Mrs.  Walker  .Sunday  the  16th  inst. 

Mr.  Hopkins  and  Miss  James  attended  one  of 
the  Thursday  evening  dances  at  South  Beach. 

Lola  Ashley  received  a  crate  of  tomatoes  from 
home,  which  she  .generously  shared  with  all  her 
friends. 

All  are  anxious  to  know  who  will  win  the  prizes 
that  have  been  offered  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  school. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
new  building  is  going  up.  Every  day  shows  marked 
progress  in  its  construction. 

Our  picnic  was  postponed  from  the  first  to  the 
second  Friday  in  May  on  account  of  the  unseasonable 
weather  we  have  had  this  spring. 

Mrs.  Emerson  writes  Lucius  that  she  expects 
.to  come  over  about  the  twenty-second  to  pay  us  a 
short  visit  and  to  take  him  home  a  day  or  two  before 
school  closes. 

Orin  C.  Frost,  a  blind  man  of  New  York,  has 
invented  a  machine  he  calls  the  “blind-o-graph,” 
which  greatly  assists  the  sightless  in  writing  with  the 
pencil  or  pen. 

At  the  close  of  school,  Willie  Barrow  expects 
to  go  over  to  Floral  City  to  visit  relatives.  After 
spending  some  weeks  there,  he  will  go  on  to  his 
home  at  Madison,  Fla. 


Annie  Barksdale,  Lola  Ashley  and  Elmer  Manuel 
have  done  the  best  work  in  Miss  Ferguson’s  class  for 
the  past  month.  The  head  marks  in  spelling  belong 
to  Annie  Barksdale,  Lola  Ashley  and  Solan  Gill. 

The  little  class  of  five  that  has  just  finished  Miss 
Younge’s  History  of  England  was  recently  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  match  with  the  older  pupils.  Pearl 
Brown,  of  the  younger  class,  was  alone  in  that  she 
did  not  miss. 

Mrs.  Russell,  of  Boston,  cousin  to  our  former 
friend,  Mr.  Hildreth,  visisted  the  school  this  month. 
As  Mrs.  Russell  has  a  brother  who  graduated  at  the 
South  Boston  school  for  the  blind,  she  was  doubly 
interested  in  our  children. 

The  King’s  Daughters  intend  presenting  the  blind 
girls  with  some  useful  gift.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  raised  print  English  dictionary  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated  and  used  by  the  girls  as  much  as  any  one 
thing  that  could  be  given  them. 

Just  at  the  close  of  school,  the  class  that  has 
this  term  been  studying  the  history  of  ancient 
peoples  will  be  divided  against  itself  in  a  match, 
girls  against  boys.  The  questions  will  be  general; 
and,  as  enthusiasm  is  high,  an  interesting  contest  is 
hoped  for. 

For  a  change,  the  singing  class  has  spent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  this  month  studying  the  music  dictionary. 
Mr.  Park  offers  a  prize  to  the  member  that  brings  in, 
before  the  close  of  school,  the  most  deserving  written 
list  of  fifty  or  more  common  music,  terms,  properly 
spelled  and  abbreviated,  and  clearly  defined.  ‘‘C-R- 
E-S-C-E-N-D-O,  crescendo;  to  gradually  get  louder; 
abbreviation,  C-R-E-S-C,  or  C.”  is  only  one  of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  spiels  that  we  now  hear  at  every  turn. 

THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

About  100  years  after  the  flood  which  God  sent 
to  destroy  the  earth,  the  Chaldeans  built  a  large 
tower.  It  was  called  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  exact 
time  at  which  this  tower  was  built  is  not  known.  The 
date  usually  given  for  laying  the  foundation  is  2247 
B.  C.;  or  100  years  after  the  flood.  The  exact  height 
to  which  it  was  built  is  also  unknown.  Some  say  it 
was  beyond  the  clouds.  There  is  a  Jewish  legend 
recorded  in  the  Talmud  which  says  that  God  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  the  tower  until  it  was  12 
miles  high.  Other  writers  say  that  it  was  4  miles 
high. 

We  know  that  men  who  make  ascensions  in  bal¬ 
loons  find  the  atmosphere  so  rare  at  four  miles  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  work  that  high.  The 
people  who  built  the  tower  wanted  it  to  reach  to 
heaven,  so  that  if  another  flood  came  upon  the  world, 
they  would  not  be  drowned.  God  saw  their  folly, 
confused  their  tongues  and  not  being  able  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  they  stopped  working. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


A  pleasant  vacation  to  all. 

Monday,  the  tenth,  was  Lalla  Wilson’s  birthday. 

Not  a  game  of  basket-ball  has  been  played  this 
spring. 

Miss  Willie  McLane  went  with  Rena  Thompson 
to  Palatka. 

Mr.  Dale’s  daugther,  Jennie,  spent  the  day  with 
us  Sunday. 

Herbert  Wright's  aunt  came  to  see  him  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

Some  of  the  little  girls  skip  and  jump  the  rope 
nearly  every  day. 

Leon  Morris  received  a  box  from  home  for  his 
birthday,  the  10th  inst. 

On  Lalla  Wilson’s  birthday  Miss  Newell  treated 
her  class  to  lemonade. 

The  Legislative  Committee  visited  our  school 
Tuesday,  May  eleventh. 

Raymond  Ron  met  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Harry 
Bullock,  on  the  street  last  week. 

Several  of  the  boys  went  to  the  city  Saturday 
afternoon  and  had  some  pictures  taken. 

Rena  Thompson  went  home  because  her  mother 
was  very  sick.  We  hope  she  is  better  now. 

Minnie  Clemons  will  stop  at  Lake  Bulter  on  her 
way  home  to  attend  her  sister's  commencement. 

Wolfried  Johnson’s  mother  sent  him  some 
money  not  long  ago  and  he  bought  a  new  trunk. 

Three  of  the  blind  girls  were  left  on  Anastasia 
Island  Friday  evening  but  Miss  Crocker  soon  found 
them. 

Some  of  the  boys  thought  they  were  pretty  and 
went  down  town  to  have  rheir  pictures  taken  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

The  long  expected  picnic  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  we  shall  long  remember  it.  What  a  fine  dinner 
we  had ! 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Dale,  who  works  in  the 
post-office,  took  some  pictures  of  the  pupils  and  they 
are  fine  ones. 

Minnie  Clemons  received  a  box  from  home  the 
other  day,  containing  a  pair  of  new  slippers  and  a 
summer  hat. 

Last  week  Nettalien  Vanderpoel  and  Alice 
Rogers,  former  pupils,  visited  us  and  spent  more  than 
a  week  with  us.  They  enjoyed  our  picnic  at  South 
Beach. 


Last  week  Miss  Compton  received  a  letter  from 
home  saying  that  her  cousin  had  recently  married. 

We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  May  the  eight.  We  will  have  no  meeting 
next  Saturday. 

Some  mice  in  need  of  material  for  a  nest  thought 
they  had  struck  a  gold  mine  in  the  feathers  of  one  of 
the  girl’s  hats. 

One  Sunday  last  month,  Grace  Hudson’s  cousin 
drove  over  from  Jacksonville  and  took  Grace  down 
town  to  dinner. 

Virginia  Fulwood’s  cousin  came  to  see  her  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  She  brought  her  a  handkerchief 
and  some  ribbon. 

About  two  weeks  ago  one  Sunday  Clarabelle 
Cone’s  cousin  came  to  see  her.  She  brought  Clara¬ 
belle  some  ice-cream. 

Mr.  Estes  invited  Miss  Compton,  Sarah  Johnson, 
Mary  Fraser  and  Minnie  Clemons  to  go  riding  in  his 
automobile  the  other  afternoon. 

Nettalien  Vanderpoel  and  Alice  Rogers,  two  of 
our  former  pupils,  made  us  a  visit  last  week.  They 
returned  to  Jacksonville  Saturday  evening. 

M  iss  McLane  will  go  to  Tampa  in  charge  of  the 
pupils  who  live  south,  and  will  then  spend  a  few 
weeks  visiting  the  homes  of  some  of  the  girls. 

Saturday  afternoon  Alice  Scott,  Sarah  Johnson, 
Lola  Ashely  and  Miss  McLane  went  to  the  city  to 
shop.  Alice  bought  a  suit-case  and  a  panama  hat. 

The  pupils  have  not  had  a  dull  moment  this 
spring.  The  hustle  and  bustle  on  the  new  building, 
and  the  passing  of  many  teams  have  been  of  much 
interest  to  them. 

Friday,  the  23  of  April,  Mr.  Dale’s  sister,  Lela, 
died  at  the  hospital  and  the  next  day  the  large  girls 
attended  the  funeral  and  carried  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
We  all  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  family. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer  will  go  to  Gainesville 
to  visit  their  sister,  Mrs.  Guy  Carter,  when  school 
closes.  The  latter  has  four  children  now.  Last 
week  twins  wrere  born.  Grace  and  Fanny  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  them. 

Last  week  Frankie  Hawley  was  glad  to  see  her 
cousin,  Maggie  Dooley.  She  is  from  Michigan  and 
had  been  spending  several  months  with  Frankie’s 
mother.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Artesia,  New' 
Mexico,  to  see  her  sister. 

Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer 
went  to  the  depot  with  Miss  McLane  to  see  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Doane,  wrho  wras  passing  through  from 
Miami  to  Connecticut.  They  were  glad  to  see  her 
and  their  niece  wrhom  they  had  not  seen  before. 
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Big-  building — little  editorials. 

\l/  \t/ 

Will  there  be  any  snow  left  on  Pike's  Peak  after 
the  1910  Convention? 

v!/  \!/ 

Who  will  write  the  inside  history  of  the  first 
days  of  the  Convention  at  Ogden — and  call  a  spade  a 
spade? 

vt/  «/  ) 

Funds  are  being  solicited  by  the  American 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  for  the  Uniform 

Type  Committee.  This  committee  needs  further 
funds  to  continue  its  investigations.  Referred  to 
our  friend  Wade — not  for  funds,  hut  for  advice. 

vt/ 

The  contractor  has  until  the  15th  of  November 
next  to  complete  the  new  school  building,  but  with 
favorable  weather  he  will  likely  turn  it  over  to  us 
before  that  time.  While  our  building  will  not  be  as 
large  as  many  other  school  buildings  of  like  character 
in  the  country  and  will  not  cost  as  much  as  many,  yet 
lrom  an  artistic  view  point  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  many  others.  Well  lighted,  well  ventilated, 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  and  hot  and  cold  water 
throughout  the  building  will  be  some  of  the  comforts 
our  pupils  will  enjoy. 

C  \|/ 

The  legislative  committee  paid  us  a  visit  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Senators 
FI.  vS.  Crill  and  D.  H.  Baker,  and  Representatives 
W.  L.  Page,  R.  L.  McKenzie,  W.  .1.  Durrance, 
and  McGlen  Terrill.  These  gentlemen  spent  the 
day  with  us,  visiting  the  school-rooms  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  in  the  afternoon  looking  over  the  old  plant 
and  inspecting  the  new  building.  They  seemed  well 


pleased  with  all  they  saw  and  will  recommend  tc  the 
legislature  the  full  amount  we  are  asking  for.  We 
want  a  small  increase  over  this  year  in  our  mainte¬ 
nance  fund.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  an  increased  attendance  next  year  and 
will  be  in  our  new  building  which  is  larger  in  every 
respect  to  our  present  home  and  our  running 
expenses  will  be  slightly  increased  under  the  new 
conditions.  We  ask  for  $8,900  for  furnishing  and 
equipping  the  new  building  and  $6,000  for  a  small 
hospital.  We  feel  confident  that  the  friends  of  the 
school  in  the  legislature  will  guard  its  interest  well. 

Senators  Crill  and  Baker  have  been  on  commit¬ 
tees  that  have  visited  our  school  in  former  years 
and  have  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  school. 
The  gentlemen  from  ,the  house  were  exceptionally 
strong  men  and  we  feel  that  the  school  made  new 
friends  in  them. 

v!/  \t/ 

After  a  prosperous  term  school  will  close  on  the 
25th  inst.  and  the  following  day  the  pupils  will  de¬ 
part  for  their  respective  homes.  Notices  were  sent 
put  over  three  weeks  ago  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
in  regard  to  the  closing  date  and  the  date  of  expect¬ 
ed  arrival  of  pupil  at  home.  In  these  letters  were 
enclosed  self-addressed  return  postal  cards  with  all 
information  written  out,  only  necessitating  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  parent  and  posting  same  to  let  us  know 
that  the  pupils  will  be  met  at  the  various  stations. 
These  postals  have  been  returned  to  us,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  and  we  know  that  all  will  be  met. 

The  session  just  closing  has  been  marked  with 
steady  progress  in  all  departments.  The  general 
health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally  good,  no 
deaths  have  occurred,  and  we  have  had  no  serious 
cases  of  illness.  Our  pupils  return  home  in  the  best 
of  health. 

i 

We  wish  each  and  every  pupil  a  happy  vacation 
with  loving  kindred  and  friends  at  home  and  antici¬ 
pate  a  joyous  meeting  of  all  again  in  the  fall.  To 
the  teachers  aiid  officers  we  feel  that  we  can  not  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  in  words  for  their  untiring 
efforts  in  the  work  of  educating  and  training  the 
children  under  our  charge,  and  for  seeing  not  the 
dollar  in  the  child,  but  his  heart  and  soul.  We  thank 
them. 

The  year  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  few  rough 
places  have  been  encountered,  and  it  passes  into 
history  with  pleasant  recollections. 

“TEACHING ’’-WHAT? 

Editor  The  I'lorida  School  Herald: 

Not  a  bit  do  I  know  of  teaching,  that- isn’t  in  me. 

But  I  can  see  results,  and  here  is  my  summary, 
apropos  of  Miss  Newell’s  admirable  paper. 

The  man  who  does  not  teach  his  boys  manliness; 
the  woman  who  does  not  make  her  girls  womanly, 
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have  their  places,  in  teaching  Satan  to  make  sinners 
the  unhappiest  possible,  but  they  have  no  place  in 
Heaven.  I  dont  care  if  he,  or  she,  is  “The  best 
teacher  in  the  United  States.’’  Neither  will  be 
rewarded  this  side  of  the  divide. 

Wm.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  May  7,  1909. 


A  GOOD  OLD  TIME. 

If  there  were  no  Atlantic  Ocean  at  St.  Agus- 
tine,  if  no  trolley  connected  us  with  South  Beach,  and 
if  President  Walker  was  not  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  our  having  a  day  of  it  there,  so  to 
speak,  how  much  pleasure  we  all  would  miss! 

We  were  grateful  to  the  weather  man  for  giving 
us  a  day  made  to  order  last  Friday.  Sunlight,  fine 
breezes,  a  crowd  of  expectant  children  on  the  lawn, 
waiting  for  starting  time,  such  was  the  picture  that 
was  presented  on  the  morning  of  our  annual  trip  to 
.South  Beach.  It  seemed  as  if  the  moment  of  depar¬ 
ture  would  never  arrive.  We  looked  at  the  time, 
and  the  hateful  old  clock  stared  back  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  common  to  8  a.  m.,  when  one  is  positively 
frantic  for  the  hands  to  point  to  9:30  a.  m.  instead. 

But  ‘all  things  come  to  him  who  waits”,  and  at 
last  we  heard  the  summons  to  go  down  the  drive¬ 
way,  where  special  cars  were  waiting  for  us,  the  last 
child  was  seen  to  be  safely  seated,  and  then  we  were 
off.  The  seven  miles  ride  to  the  beach  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the  day's  outing.  The 
scenery  along  the  way  wTas  duly  appreciated  by  the 
grown-ups,  while  the  delightful  ride,  and  fine  air  won 
the  happy  approbation  of  the  children.  After  the 
light-house  was  passed,  the  children  could  scarcely 
contain  themselves,  for  they  knew  we  would  soon 
reach  our  stopping  place. 

The  pavilion,  the  great  stretch  of  sandy  beach, 
and  the  blue  ocean  with  its  rolling  waves  and  white 
caps,  were  just  as  bewitching  to  them  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  it  all  before.  Oh,  the  happy  hearts  of 
childhood,  and  thrll  in  the  veins  of  youth!  Every 
one  was  eager  to  put  on  a  bathing  suit  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  plunge  into  the  water.  It  was  just  at 
this  point  news  spread  that  President  Walker,  in 
attempting  to  lift  a  heavy  box  of  edibles,  let  it  fall 
on  one  of  his  feet,  hurting  it  severely.  Mingled  with 
the  feeling  of  being  sorry  for  him  was  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  thinking  that  the  surf  bathing 
would  be  called  off,  for  every  child  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  the 
water  if  Mr.  Walker  was  not  in,  too.  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Walker’s  unselfish  determination  not  to  detract 
from  the  children’s  happiness,  we  did  not  have  to 
forego  this  pleasure.  When  he  was  seen  limping 
down  the  beach,  every  one  was  sorry,  oh,  so  sorry 
for  him,  but,  oh,  so  glad  for  themselves.  The  on¬ 


lookers  who  saw  the  great  amount  of  fun  the  boys 
and  girls  had,  swimming,  wading,  ducking,  and  rol¬ 
licking,  could  not  help  excusing  them  just  at  that 
momenfor  being  glad  that  Mr.  Walker  was  thinking 
of  them  and  their  enjoyment  instead  of  himself. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  salt-water  bathing 
is  an  appetizer,  but  we  will  state  it  here  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  pyramids  of 
sandwiches,  home-made  cake,  and  so  many  other 
good  things  in  proportion.  Either  Mrs.  Walker  had 
a  corner  on  lemons,  or  else  the  lemonade  itself  was 
the  bottomless  pit,  for  one  and  all  drank  and  drank, 
still  there  was  more  for  those  who  wanted  it,  and 
there  was  always  some  one  that  did  want  it. 

Time  to  go  home  came  all  too  soon,  and  we 
reluctantly  bade  adieu  to  the  place  where  we  had 
spent  so  happy  a  day.  The  pavilion,  and  every¬ 
thing  at  the  beach  was  given  over  to  President 
Walker  for  the  children’s  pleasure,  and  he  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  all  enjoy  themselves. 

We  are  sure  that  next  year’s  calendar  will  have 
a  May  day  in  it,  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Walker  will 
carry  out  his  good  intentions  again;  we  know  Mrs. 
Walker’s  1910  lunch  will  be  just  as  good  as  this  one. 
Oh  how  g!ad  we  are  that  “history  repeats  itself”  at 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind!  N. 


Separation  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Washington. 

From  the  Washingtonian  we  get  the  information 
that  the  blind  and  deaf  departments  of  the  school  at 
Vancouver  are  to  be  segregated  and  a  separate 
school  organized  for  the  blind.  This  is  the  correct 
thing.  The  State  of  Washington  is  great  and  rich 
enough  to  support  a  separate  institution  for  each  of 
these  classes.  They  have  been  together  in  the  same 
institution  from  the  inception  of  the  work  in  our 
sister  .State  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  many  years 
the  feeble  minded  were  also  associated  with  them. 
The  three  classes  have  little  in  common;  tl:ey  require 
different  care  and  different  educational  methods. 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  the  superintendent,  has  worked 
for  this  separation  ever  since  he  took  charge  of  the 
school,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  attainment 
of  his  purpose.  He  belongs  to  that  Clarke  stock 
that  knows  no  failure;  when  they  set  their  hearts 
upon  an  enterprise  they  go  after  it  with  all  the  energy 
and  ability  they  possess  and  land  it.  The  two  schools 
will  be  under  the  same  board,  and  Mr.  George  Mullin 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  blind  school. 
The  State  of  Washington  is  developing  so  rapidly 
that  doubtless  in  the  near  future  each  of  these  schools 
will  be  as  large  as  the  present  combined  one,  and 
with  plenty  of  financial  support  and  a  man  of  Tom 
Clarke’s  aggressiveness  at  the  head  of  that  for  the 
deaf,  the  school  will  forge  to  the  front  rapidly  and 
make  some  of  her  older  sisters  inland  sit  up  and  take 
notice. — Lone  Star. 
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THE  WISHING  GATE. 

(To  President  Walker,  in  the  name  of  his  school.) 

In  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Grasmere. 

We  are  told  in  the  olden  lore. 

Of  the  wishing  gate  by  the  highway, 

In  the  mystical  days  of  yore. 

Who  came  to  this  magical  portal. 

With  petition  small  or  great, 

Found  ever  his  heart’s  prayer  granted 
Beside  the  old  wishing  gate. 

If.  today  we  could  stand  at  this  gateway, 

And  whisper  our  heart's  true  bequest. 

What  boon  would  we  ask  His  bestowal  V 
What  favors  would  render  most  blest.  V 
May  he  ever,  as  now,  be  the  champion. 

Up  holding  the  Right  against  Wrong, 

Endowed  with  a  Heaven-sent  power. 

For  protecting  the  ones  in  his  throng; 

That,  his  motto  he  always  may  follow, 

And  be  ever  “loyal  and  true,” 

To  God  and  to  friends  and  to  duty, 

With  no  selfish  tnotive  in  view. 

— Nettie  B.  Newell. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  teachers  and  officers  assembled  for  the 
last  meeting  this  year. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
President  Walker’s  remarks  were  followed  by  Miss 
Compton’s  paper  on  “Physical  Culture  in  the  Class- 
Room.’’  It  urged  the  necessity  of  physical  exercises 
for  the  pupils,  along  with  the  training  of  their  minds, 
and  opened  avenues  of  thought  in  this  direction. 
Miss  Compton’s  paper  was  a  wise  plea  fo^  the  phys¬ 
ical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
deaf. 

The  third  number,  “Vocal  Duet”  by  Messrs. 
Parks  and  Beaty,  with  Mrs.  Parks  at  the  piano,  had 
to  be  omitted,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  present. 


The  query  box  was  followed  by  “Resolutions  for 
passage”  which  were  read  by  the  secretary,  and 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue  of  the  School 
Herald. 

A  Literary  Contest,  which  proved  very  enjoy¬ 
able,  was  the  last  number  on  the  program.  This 
contest  consisted  of  different  expressions  represent¬ 
ing  the  names  of  authors.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  Beaty,  and  Miss  McLane  captured  the  booby. 
After  the  contest,  the  members  enjoyed  ices  and 
cake.  Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 

RESOLUTIONS  FOR  PASSAGE. 

y.jfvm 

(Unanimously  adopted  at  the  May  Teachers’  Meeting.) 

1.  ■  '  !  ; 

The  committee  reported  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  to  be  read  by  the  secretary,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  teachers,  and  to  be  presented  for  adoption: 

Whereas ,  The  school  term  has  been  made  a 
pleasant  and,  profitable  one  for  the  teachers  and 
officers,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

j  I  i  ,  (  .  .  >4  i  | 

President  Walker  and  express  our  appreciation  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  he  has  honored  in  serving. 
It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Walker  for  her  unselfish  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and 
for  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  at  her  hands. 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in 
the  Florida  School  Herald. 

Miss  Ferguson 
Miss  James 
Mr.  Hendricks 

Committee. 

Nettie  B.  Newell,  Sec’y. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  three  weeks  ending  May  15,  1909.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Alice  Scott 
Mary  Fraser 
Walter  Dean 
Lalla  Wilson 
Willard  Kirby 
William  Lewis 
Fanny  Sawyer 
Raymond  Rou 
Amalia  Lorenz 
Herbert  Wright 
Clarabelle  Cone 
Albert  Holoway 
Sarah  V.  Johnson  ’ 
Sarah  F.  Johnson 


BUND  DEPARTMENT. 

Pearl  Brown 
Lola  Ashley 
Bessie  Sikes 
Lucy  Kilbee 
Lula  Barfield 
Willie  Barrow 

rj.\ 

Robert  Lee  Tedder 
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GENERAL  LOCALS. 


Some  of  the  older  deaf  girls  told  Miss  James  she 
is  getting  prettier  all  the  time.  Is  it  the  climate? 

Miss  Teegarden  would  be  mute  with  astonish¬ 
ment  if  she  knew  that  Miss  Ferguson  is  planning  a 
trip  home  by  water  again  this  year. 

One  of  our  lady  teachers,  who  lives  above  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  has  been  enjoying  the  novelty 
of  song  birds.  The  North  may  hum,  but  the  South 
sings. 

Our  teachers  and  officers  expect  to  spend  their 
vacation  as  follows: 

Except  a  short  visit  to  Pres.  Walker’s  parents,  at 
Cedar  Springs,  S.  C.,  Pres,  and  Mrs.  Walker  will 
spend  their  vacation  here  so  Pres.  Walker  can  have 
continued  enjoyment  of  his  pet  hobby — watching  the 
new  building  go  up  and  be  finished  inch  by  inch,  foot 
by  foot.  Their  children  and  Mrs.  Ezell  are  going  to 
spend  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
and  visiting  various  places. 

A  steamer  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  have  among  its  passengers,  Misses  James, 
Compton,  and  Ferguson.  After  arriving  there  they 
will  scatter  as  follows:  Miss  Ferguson  to  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  and  then  to  her  home  in  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Miss  James  will  spend  a  while  visiting  a  sister  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  go  home  to  Scranton,  Pa. 
Miss  Compton  will  go.  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and  then 
she  and  her  mother  will  spend  most  of  the  summer 
at  their  old  home,  Elkton,  Va.  A  little  bird  has  it 
that  Miss  Compton  will  do  a  bit  of  traveling  to  make 
her  younger  sister  who  eloped  not  long  ago,  regret 
her  hasty  bondage. 

Miss  Newell  will  fly  direct  to  her  father  at 
Maysville,  Ky.,  and  then  they  will  visit  Pocono  Mts., 
Pa.,  near  Scranton,  where  she  and  Miss  James  will 
conclude  a  continued  confidential  chat. 

Mr.  Hendricks  will  sling  type  for  The  Drew 
Printing  Company  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  all  summer. 
Mrs.  Hendricks  will  accompany  him  there  and  then 
visit  relatives. 

Messrs.  Beaty  and  Baugh  will  go  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  homes,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Devereaux,  Ga. 
What  they  will  do  later  on,  you  will  have  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  are  going  to  reap  a  harvest 
this  summer  and  Parks  House  is  now  full. 

Miss  McLane  will  visit  in  south  Florida  and  then 
have  a  good  and  long  rest  with  her  sister  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Miss  Rhyne  will  have  a  few  weeks  more  rest 
than  Miss  McLane  at  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  with  her 
sister. 

Mr.  Boggs  can  not  leave  his  love,  St.  Augustine, 
and  will  work  at  his  trade,  carpentering,  on  our  new 
building. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


A  pleasant  vacation  to  all  our  friends  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  Michigan  School  has  introduced  two  new 
trades — pottery  making  and  the  poultry  business. 
These  without  doubt,  will  be  valuable  trades  for  the 
deaf. — Eagle. 

The  California  News  and  The  Companion  both 
think  that  instead  of  doing  missionary  work  for  the 
deaf  of  China  we  had  better  keep  our  money  at  home 
and  do  missionary  work  here  for  there  are  children  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  who  are  as  badly 
in  need  of  aid  as  are  the  children  of  China. 

An  eleven-year  old  pupil  of  the  Kansas  school 
was  killed  by  a  passenger  train  last  month.  He  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  a  track  watching  a  freight 
train  on  another  track  and  was  so  engrossed  in  it 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  passenger  train  coming. 
He  was  so  close  to  the  track  that  the  engine  struck 
him  and  killed  him  instantly. 

There  will  be  several  changes  in  the  heads  of 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  next  year.  Mr.  White,  of 
the  Nebraska  school  relinquishes  the  reins  to  R.  E. 
Stewart,  and  Supt.  Jas.  Waston,  of  the  Idaho  school, 
on  account  of  advancing  years,  leaves  his  place  to 
Mr.  Paul  Martin,  head  teacher  of  that  school.  Mr. 
Martin,  will  be  the  youngest  head  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  census  to  be  taken 
soon  will  show  the  deaf  in  each  state  under  separate 
classification.  If  the  work  of  the  census  enumerator 
is  done  intelligently,  the  next  census  will  be  the 
means  of  placing  valuable  data  relative  to  the  deaf 
in  the  hands  of  each  superintendent  and  be  a  means 
of  locating  many  deaf  children  and  placing  them  in 
school.  While  all  schools  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
locate  deaf  children,  still  inevitably  some  are  missed 
and  therefore  all  aids  in  this  direction  are  welcome. 
— Kansas  Star. 

It  looks  like  the  strenuous  fight  made  against 
the  civil  service  ruling  has  not  really  been  crowned 
with  success  as  has  been  hitherto  published  in  the 
papers  broad  cast.  The  reason  is  that  a  pupil  of  the 
Kentucky  school  took  the  examination  for  a  position 
of  rural  mail  carrier  and  passed  creditably,  but,  lo! 
the  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  wrote 
him  that  his  application  had  been  canceled  because 
deaf  mutes  were  not  qualified  for  performing  the 
duties  of  rural  carrier.  What  has  become  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  giving  us  the  “square  deal”?  Gone  into 
the  waste-basket,  we  presume.  Turn  the  guns  on 
the  civil  service  commission  again,  and  let  it  be  the 
last  shot  too. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Ruby  Jordan  and  Lalla  Wilson  had  birthdays  this 
month. 

Willard  Kirby  received  a  letter  from  his  sister  in 
Gainesville. 

Arthur  Lightbodv  got  several  new  shirts  from 
home  lately. 

Clarabell  Cone  went  to  town  with  Miss  McLane 
to  get  new  shoes. 

Roxie  Jordan  is  making  a  very  pretty  dress  for 
Ruby  to  tiavel  home  in. 

Several  weeks  ago  Miss  Compton  took  Clarabell 
Cone  to  town.  They  had  a  fine  trip. 

Sarah  F.  Johnson  heard  that  her  mother  had 
moved  to  another  part  of  Jacksonville. 

Lilah  Walker  discovered  a  bird’s  nest  with 
several  little  birds  in  it  out  in  the  yard.  All  the 
children  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Now  that  there  are  so  many  flowers,  the  children 
like  to  go  to  the  words  to  pick  them. 

Miss  Newell  treated  her  class  to  lemonade  which 
Miss  Crocker  was  kind  enough  to  make  for  her. 

After  school  closes  Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer 
expect  to  visit  their  sister,  Nellie,  in  Gainesville. 

Summer  is  almost  here.  School  will  close  and 
the  boys  and  girls  will  go  home.  It  is  hot  in  the 
summer.  We  will  not  wear  coats.  We  are  glad. 
We  like  summer.  We  will  play  and  have  a  good 
time. 

Four  little  red  birds  singing  in  a  tree, 

One  flew  away,  and  then  there  were  three. 

Three  little  red  birds  singing  to  you, 

One  flew  away,  and  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  red  birds  singing  in  the  sun, 

One  flew  away,  and  then  there  were  one. 

One  little  red  bird  left  all  alone, 

He  flew  away,  and  thei^ there  were  none. 

— Selected. 


Out  in  the  fountain,  the  girls  saw  many  fish. 
They  liked  to  watch  them.  Fish  can  swim  very  fast. 
They  live  in  water.  The  fish  were  pretty.  Amalia 
caught  a  fish.  It  was  small  and  black.  She  put  it 
into  the  water  again. 

A  little  boy  had  a  pony.  The  boy’s  name  was 
Ned.  The  pony’s  name  was  Jack.  Ned  loved  Jack 
very  much.  Ned’s  father  bought  a  little  wagon  for 
him.  Jack  pulled  the  wagon.  Ned  and  Jack  always 
had  a  good  time.  One  dav  Jack  was  sick.  He  died. 
Ned  was  very  sorry  and  cried  a  long  time  because 
his  pony  was  dead. 

One  Sunday  morning  Miss  James  took  the  small 
girls  and  several  of  the  large  girls  to  walk.  They 
went  to  the  “Fountain  of  Youth.”  They  saw  many 
flowers.  They  picked  the  flowers  and  put  them  on 
the  tables  in  the  dining-room.  They  found  some 
berries  and  ate  them.  They  were  good  and  the 

children  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

- 

One  day  a  small  boy  went  to  the  park.  His 
mother  gave  him  some  money  to  buy  some  peanuts. 
He  ate  a  few  of  the  peanuts  and  put  the  bag  into  his 
pocket.  After  a  while  he  saw  many  bears.  The 
bears  were  hungry.  John  gave  the  peanuts  to  them. 
They  ate  them  very  fast.  John  was  glad  because  he 
gave  the  peanuts  to  the  bears.  He  was  a  kind  boy. 

MARY  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

The  other  day  Mary  was  hungry  so  she  went  to 
the  pantry  to  get  a  piece  of  cake.  She  put  her  hand 
into  the  cake-box.  She  felt  something  moving. 
She  was  frightened.  In  a  few  minutes  she  saw  a 
little  mouse  running  across  the  shelf.  Then  she  got 
a  trap  and  baited  it  with  cheese.  The  next  day  she 
caught  the  mouse. — Ml.  Airy  World. 


A  baby  cat  is  a  kitten. 
A  baby  dog  is  a  puppy. 
A  baby  cow  is  a  calf. 

A  baby  sheep  is  a  lamb 
A  baby  horse  is  a  colt. 


THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  b\  W .  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 


We  have  delved  in  the  dictionary  for  a  word  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  Miss  Newell’s  essay, 
“The  Concepts  of  a  Teacher.”  It  is  timely.  It  is 
grand.  It  will  make  good  summer  reading  for  those 
who  are  disappointed  with  the  results  of  their  work. 
A  copy  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher 
throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  country. 
Teachers  who  think  they  can  succeed  otherwise  in 
educating  and  moulding  the  characters  of  the  child¬ 
ren  intrusted  to  them,  should  send  in  their  resigna¬ 
tion.  Like  parents  like  child.  Like  teacher  like 
pupil.  A  cross  quarrelsome  parent  has  cross,  quar¬ 
relsome  children.  A  teacher  possessing  these 
virtues  sends  forth  into  the  world  an  army  of  people 
saturated  with  the  same  qualities.  Contemplate  the 
havoc  that  is  heaped  upon  a  merciful  public  by  such 
an  army! 

Addison  says: 

Ye  .yods!  What,  havoc  dooo  ambition  make 
Among  your  works! 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that,  “The  Concepts  of  a 
Teacher,”  may  reach  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
earth  wherever  there  is  a  school  house.  Not  only 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  but  also  for  hearing  and 
seeing  childern. 

God  have  mercy  upon  the  school  whose  teachers 
and  officers  lock  those  qualities  of  heart,  mind  and 
temper,  which  every  child  craves. 

“If  it  is  a  crime  to  make  a  counterfeit  dollar,  it 
is  ten  thousand  times  a  worse  crime  to  make  a 
counterfeit  man.” 

DULL  CHILDREN. 

Teachers  should  exercise  patience  and  care  in 
the  treatment  of  dull  pupils.  The  bright  child  gets 
along  rapidly,  but  the  slow  pupil  needs  attention,  help, 
care,  and  encouragement.  And  it  is  the  progress  of 
the  dull  pupils  that  really  measures  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

Dullness  is  not  a  mask  for  greatness;  but  pon¬ 
derous  objects  move  slowly,  and  the  patient  plodder 
that  seemingly  makes  little  progress  is  often  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  fame  forges  her  shafts.  Dull¬ 
ness  generally,  or  along  some  special  line,  may  help 
to  develop  that  aptitude  for  work,  that  infinite  capaci¬ 
ty  for  effort  and  for  taking  pains,  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  great  achievement.  The  bud  contains 
the  nucleus  of  the  ripened  fruit,  but  it  does  not  always 
reveal  it. 
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Let  the  dull  boy  take  courage.  The  world  is 
open  to  him.  Like  the  tortoise,  he  has  at  least  a 
chance  to  win.  Purpose,  aspiration,  application, 
and  nobility  of  character  are  greater  gifts  than  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  dull  boy  is  often  the  stuff  from  which 
earnest,  honest,  faithful,  untiring,  and  well-balanced 
men  are  made.  And  if  he  lacks  strength  and  keen¬ 
ness  of  intellect,  he  may  at  least  enrich  society  with 
finer  gifts,  the  beauty  of  life,  the  purity  of  manhood, 
the  sublimity  of  character,  that  charm,  refine,  and 
ennoble  the  race. 

Materials  differ.  The  dull  knife  that  is  hard  to 
grind  often  holds  the  edge  longest.  It  is  easier  to 
mould  a  statue  from  butter  than  to  carve  one  from 
stone,  but  the  one  melts  in  a  day,  and  the  other  yields 
not  to  heat  or  rust.  The  greatest  patience,  the  fullest 
sympathy,  the  keenest  insight,  and  the  rarest  tact  and 
skill  are  needed  in  training  the  dull  pupil.  But  no 
teacher  should  be  discouraged.  She  may  be  loading 
the  gun  whose  shot  will  shake  the  world.  She  may 
be  preparing  the  material  that  fame  will  not  disdain 
to  use  in  the  ornamentation  of  her  grandest  galleries. 
— Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton ,  in  American  Primary 
Teacher. 

GOOD  RULES. 

Courtesy  to  Yourself. 

Do  not  use  bad  language. 

Keep  out  of  bad  company. 

Be  honest,  truthful,  and  pure. 

Courtesy  at  Home. 

Do  your  best  to  please  your  parents. 

Be  kind  to  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

Help  your  parents  as  much  as  you  can. 

Do  not  be  selfish,  but  share  all  your  good  things. 

Courtesy  at  School. 

Do  not  copy. 

Observe  the  school  rules. 

Do  not  cut  the  desks  or  write  in  the  reading 
books. 

Be  respectful  to  your  teachers,  and  help  them  as 
much  as  you  can. 

Never  let  another  be  punished  in  mistake  for 
yourself,  this  is  cowardly. 

Courtesy  in  the  Street. 

Do  not  push  or  run  against  people. 

Do  not  chalk  on  walls,  doors  or  gates. 

Do  not  throw  stones  or  destroy  property. 

Do  not  make  fun  of  old  or  crippled  people. 

Do  not  annoy  shopkeepers  by  loitering  at  their 
shop  doors. 

Salute  your  teachers  and  acquaintances  when 
you  meet  them,  who  will  salute  you  in  return. 

Do  not  throw  orange  or  banana  peels  on  the 
pavements;  this  often  results  in  dangerous  accidents. 

Be  particularly  courteous  to  strangers  or  for¬ 
eigners. — Selected. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  N.  P.  BRYAN,  Jacksonville. 

President. 

HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola.  HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra. 

HON.  J.  C.  BAISDEN,  Live  Oak.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  Our  boarding  room  and  teaching  force  are 
both  limited,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the 
opening,  October  1st 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

1  o  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made,  with  the  limited  instructors  at 
command,  to  encourage  and  promote  speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  shoe-making,  piano 
tuning,  music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  canine 
mattress-making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
.  during  ihe  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  if  they  intend  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit,  should  not  expect  to  board  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President 


Sole  Agents 
Ben  Olive  Oil 
Bcthesda  Spring  Water 


A  Fail  Line  of 
itomeopaiiiic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SMITH  &  WOODMAN 
Family  Chemists 

CORDOVA  BLOCK 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candles 


IMewbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

im  e$ce s  $rm  sccme 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AMD  WEAR. 


At  DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


FEARNSIDE  CLOTHING  COMPANY  will  give  the  boy  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  the  most  during  the  term  of 
190S-09  of  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  one  good 
suit  of  clothes  for  boys  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive.  Our 
business  is  to  dress  men  and  boys. 

Cor.  St.  George  and  Cathedral  Sts. 

R.  F.  Callaway,  M’g’r.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


J.  C.  LIBBY, 
PLUMBER. 

j  All  sanitary  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  tinning  given 
prompt  attention  at  38-40  St.  George  Street.  Tele¬ 
phone  2.  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


St.  Augustine  gold  Storage  go. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 


POPULAR  PRICES 

AT  THE 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 


Largest  Stock 


Lowest  Prices 


Go  to 

ALLEN'S 

at  43  King  St. 

Largest  line  of  postal  cards  in  the  world.  72 
different  views  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

History  on  each  card. 


WEIGAND’S 

BICYCLE  EXCHANGE 


CITY  GATES  HOUSE 


PHONE  88. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

TALKING  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS 

BICYCLES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

G-ENEPAL  REPAIR  SHOP 


The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprise  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 

King  and  Bay  Streets  THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

F.  J.  HOWATT.  Q  -J”  gj-  g  p  p  Q  Q  E*  W*  HCWATT* 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

S'inoot  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 

"wholesale.  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  retail. 

SI.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

“CUT  PRICE  GROCERS” 

Groceries,  Fruits,  Produce,  Grain,  Feed  and 
Hay. 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Up- to- Date  pj  OTHINPt 

FOR  HEN  AND  BOYS. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

SSakery  of  Cleanliness 
S3akery  of  Quality 
bakery  of  iPrice 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  better  We  get  it  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

MILLS  SELLS  BREAD 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Dealer  in 

Doors,  Sash,  Biinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  lr.on  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.  ; 

Ponce  de  Leon  Pharmacy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA. 

H.  A.  Trueman,  Proprietor. 

Pure  drugs,  best  service*  Prices  reasonable* 

J.  H.  COLEE 


Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 

1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1  1  6  Phone 


Ube  ]flon6a 
School  Iberalb 


OCTOBER 
19  0  9 
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BACK  AGAIN  TO  SCHOOL. 


Back  again  to  school,  dears, 

Vacation  days  are  done, 

You’ve  had  your  days  of  frolic, 

And  lots  of  play  and  fun. 

You’ve  fished  in  many  a  brook,  dears, 
And  climbed  up  many  a  hill, 

Now  back  again  to  school,  dears, 

To  study  with  a  will. 

We  all  can  work  the  better 
For  having  a  holiday, 

For  playing  ball  and  tennis, 

And  riding  on  the  hay. 

The  great  old  book  of  Nature 
Prepares  us  plain  to  see 
How  very  well  worth  learning 
All  other  books  may  be. 


So  back  again  to  school,  dears, 
Vacation-time  is  done; 

You’ve  had  a  merry  recess, 

With  lots  and  lots  of  fun. 

You’ve  been  like  colts  in  pasture, 

Unused  to  bit  and  rein, 

Now  steady,  ready,  children, 

It’s  time  to  march  and  train. 

’T  is  only  dunces  loiter, 

When  sounds  the  school-bell’s  call, 

So  fall  in  ranks,  my  boys  and  girls, 

And  troop  in,  one  and  all. 

For  school  is  very  pleasant, 

When,  after  lots  of  fun, 

Vacation  days  are  over, 

And  real  work  is  begun. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


SOCIAL  MANNERS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  October. 


PLAY  and  social  gatherings  are  not  trainings 
but  instincts  in  the  life  of  children,  and  we 
-  — are  aware  of  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of 
the  child’s  life  is  spent  in  such  frolics,  and 
_ _  upon  this  assertion  I  base  my  belief  in  par¬ 
ties  and  social  gatherings  for  our  children 
and  teaching  them  manners  and  etiquette  therewith. 

The  statement  about  teaching  the  pupils  social 
manners  may  be  a  laughing  matter,  but  very  few 
realize  its  importance,  and  I  shall  set  forth  some 
blunders  which  will  prove  it  is  not  a  laughing  matter 
at  all. 

At  Gallaudet  College  on  the  First  of  January 
nearly  all  the  faculty  are  “at  home”  to  the  college 
students.  The  students  with  polished  social  man¬ 
ners  are  at  ease  while  those  with  none  are  not  at  ail 
and  have  to  “put  on.”  I  have  seen  some  blunder 
and  have  heard  some  comment  and  laugh  at  their 
blunders.  Where  the  blame  in  this  instance  lies,  I 
will  point  out  later  on. 

Another  instance.  From  “How  Nora  Learned 
Housekeeping,”  by  W.  N.  Burt,  in  the  Annals ,  let 
me  quote:  “When  Nora  saw  the  young  men  who 
had  been  invited  to  one  of  these  stately  parties  com¬ 
ing  up  the  walk,  she  ran  to  the  door  and  stood  ready 
to  receive  them.  Selecting  the  one  whom  she  thought 
most  of,  she  drew  him  into  the  parlor  at  once  so  that 
he  might  get  the  best  seat;  then  seating  herself 
beside  him,  she  told  him  of  all  the  good  things  they 


would  have  when  refreshments  were  served  and  who 
prepared  the  different  dishes.”  The  monitors  inter¬ 
fered  with  her  ideas  of  having  a  good  time,  but  yet 
“she  capped  the  climax  by  drinking  six  glasses  of 
lemonade  and  eating  a  plateful  of  cookies.” 

Surely  we  would  be  ashamed  to  see  any  of  our 
pupils  act  thus  at  a  party  and  more  so  to  send  students 
to  Gallaudet  College  and  to  those  receptions  on  New 
Year’s  Day  who  knew  no  reception  manners.  In 
thinking  of  their  blunders  naturally  the  school  from 
which  they  come  is  thought  of.  Therefore  the  blame 
for  their  lack  of  manners  and  etiquette  lies  upon  the 
school.  Parents  are  unable  to  communicate  with 
their  deaf  child  and  he  is  deprived  of  this  training. 
To  whom  can  he  look  for  help  but  to  his  teachers 
and  supervisors? 

I  believe  in  giving  parties  for  the  children,  and 
occasionally  giving  a  formal  reception,  and  having 
the  teachers  admonish  them  beforehand  how  to  act 
at  them.  They  can  learn  only  by  practice.  To  this 
end  let  me  quote  from  several  in  the  profession. 

By  Pearl  Cole,  “The  Institution  is  the  home  for 
the  deaf  child  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  we 
should  take  as  much  interest  in  trying  to  have  him 
appear  well  in  society  as  though  he  were  in  our  own 
family.  The  entertainments  we  give  for  the  children 
should  be  conducted  as  though  we  were  entertaining 
our  own  friends,  or  as  though  the  children  in  our 
family  were  entertaining  their  little  friends.  The 
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older  children  should  be  so  educated  in  the  forms  of 
good  society  that  they  could  go  out  into  the  world 
without  any  embarrassment.” 

By  W.  N.  Burt,  *  *  *  they  are  occasionally 
allowed  to  give  parties  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
friends  within  the  institution,  issuing  invitations  and 
making  them  as  stiff  and  formal  as  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  in  high  life.” 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  detract  from  their  studies, 
although  argued  to  the  contrary.  I  base  it  upon  the 
fact  that  a  new  thing  soon  gets  old  in  the  hands  of 
any  one.  The  more  of  them  they  have  the  less 
they  will  think  of  them. 

Let  us  teachers  resolve  to  give  our  pupils  more 
social  functions  and  to  polish  them  in  manners  and 
etiquette  that  we  may  not  be  ashamed  of  them 
when  they  appear  at  parties,  socials  and  receptions 
elsewhere. 

ALICE  EDNA  ROGERS. 

The  first  death  of  a  deaf  person  of  this  state 
within  the  past  eight  years  either  at  school  or  at 
home  occurred  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Jacksonville 
at  8:15  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  September 
when  Alice  Edna  Rogers,  a  former  pupil  of  the  class 
of  1905,  crossed  over  the  river  to  the  great  beyond. 
Her  mother  had  passed  away  only  last  December  with 
a  chronic  ailment  and  Alice  followed  her  with  the 
same  disease. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Methodist 
church  of  Riverside,  a  suburb  of  Jacksonville,  and  the 
interment  took  place  at  Evergreen  cemetery  by  the 
side  of  her  mother. 

The  deaf  of  Jacksonville  sent  a  beautiful  floral 
offering  and  some  of  them  attended  both  the  funeral 
and  interment. 

Alice  was  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  but  sweet 
disposition  and  her  friends  were  shocked  at  her  sud¬ 
den  death.  Her  illness  was  of  a  short  duration,  but 
she  had  been  complaining  a  little  for  weeks  before. 
The  Herald  extends  on  behalf  of  the  school,  sympa¬ 
thy  to  the  bereaved  father,  sisters  and  brothers. 

WHO  SHOULD  DO  THE  WORK? 

A  graduate  was  visiting  his  alma  mater ,  ten 
years  after  graduating.  Several  of  the  older  boys 
and  he  were  looking  through  the  printing  office,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  large  cylinder  press,  the 
graduate  told  with  pride  how  he  could  run  it  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  instructor  when  he  was  in  school. 
He  asked  one  of  the  boys  if  he  could  feed  and  run 
the  press.  He  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Fie 
received  the  same  answer  from  all  of  the  older 
printers.  ‘‘Why  can  none  of  you  do  it?”  he  asked. 
‘‘The  instructor  does  it  all  himself”,  answered  one  of 
them. 

Now,  who  should  do  the  work?  The  answer  will 
always  be — the  pupil.  Not  because  the  instructor 
is  too  nice  to  do  the  work,  but  because  the  pupil 


is  supposed  to  be  learning  a  trade  for  future  use, 
and  should  be  taught  to  do  it.  The  instructor 
is  there  to  instruct  him  how  to  do  the  work, 
and  it  is  only  excusable  for  him  to  do  it  him¬ 
self  when  absolutely  necessary.  The  graduate  also 
found  out  that  the  instructor  did  all  the  nice  job  work. 
Ten  times  to  one  this  instructor  is  failing  in  his 
purpose.  If  he  likes  to  do  the  work  himself  he 
should  be  elsewhere  where  he  can  find  all  his  hands 
can  do  and  to  suit  his  fancy.  Surely  all  the  printers 
from  his  shop  will  turn  out  failures,  or  will  have  to 
begin  at  the  bottom.  Surely  that  instructor  does  not 
realize  that  the  rest  of  that  pupil’s  life  after  he  leaves 
school  may  have  to  be  spent  at  that  trade.  He 
should  be  given  every  chance  to  do  every  thing  in  the 
office. 

That  printing  office  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
the  graduate  ever  saw,  and  with  one  in  the  position 
who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  instructor,  he 
should  be  able  to  turn  out  printers  ready  to  go  into 
the  best  offices  of  the  country.  H. 

SCOTT-POPE. 

Marriages  of  deaf  persons  in  this  state  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  it  was  a  great  triumph  of 
Cupid’s  when  he  brought  under  the  yoke  Miss  Alice 
Scott  and  Mr.  William  E.  Pope  on  the  20th  inst. 
We  clip  the  following  from  the  Manatee  River  Journal , 
of  Bradentown,  which  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
wedding: 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  impressive  wed¬ 
dings  ever  solemnized  in  Bradentown  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  October  20th  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Sam  Scott  when  their  daughter  Alice  and  Mr. 
William  E.  Pope  of  Tampa  were  married. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  1:30  p.  m.,  the  father 
of  the  bride  reading  the  impressive  ring  service, 
assisted  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Walker,  of  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  who  interpreted  the  ceremony  in  the  sign-lan¬ 
guage. 

The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with  trail¬ 
ing  vines  and  cut  flowers.  Under  a  white  bell  in  a 
bower  of  green,  the  happy  couple  were  made  one. 
The  bride  was  beautifully  gowned  in  a  dress  of  white 
batiste  with  lace  trimmings  and  carried  a  shower 
boquet  of  white  roses. 

There  were  about  fifty  guests  present,  a  number 
from  out  of  town,  friends  and  school-mates  of  the 
bride.  In  one  room  there  was  a  large  display  of 
wedding  gifts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope  left  on  the  2:30  train  for  an 
extended  wedding  journey  after  which  they  will  be  at 
home  in  Tampa.  They  take  with  them  the  best  wish¬ 
es  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  from  the  place. — A  guest. 

The  contracting  parties  are  former  pupils  of  our 
school  and  knowing  them  as  we  do,  we  can  congratu¬ 
late  them  upon  each  other’s  choice  of  a  partner.  The 
entire  school  extends  congratulations  to  them  and 
wishes  them  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
evening,  October  the  ninth,  for  re-organization 
for  the  year  with  vice-president,  Frankie  Hawley,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  George  Hay;  vice-president,  Roxie 
Jordan;  and  secretary,  Frankie  Hawley. 

George  Hay  appointed  Mr.  Hendricks,  Minnie 
Clemons  and  Raymond  Rou  to  compose  the  program 
committee  and  Miss  Compton  was  chosen  critic  for 
the  month. 

Business  was  then  in  order.  George  Hay 
moved  that  the  following  new  members  be  admitted, 
which  motion  was  carried:  Fanny  Sawyer,  Eula  Raw!, 
Ruby  Jordan,  Emory  Sizemore,  Arthur  Lightbody 
and  Herbert  Wright.  After  a  few  items  of  business 
had  been  brought  before  the  society,  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed. 


The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  meeting  Satur¬ 
day  night,  the  twenty-third  of  October,  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  George  Hay. 

After  a  declamation  by  Charlie  Manire,  the  secre¬ 
tary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes. 

Frankie  Hawley  read  an  essay  about  the  Peary- 
Cook  Controversy. 

A  reading  was  given  by  Minnie  Clemons  and 
Roxie  Jordan. 

An  amusing  dialogue  was  given  by  Raymond 
Rou,  George  Hay,  Emory  Sizemore,  Wolfried  John¬ 
son  and  Oswaldo  Cano. 

The  critic,  Miss  Compton,  made  her  report  and 
then  the  society  adjourned.  F.  Hawley,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Lyceum,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-third  inst.,  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Bates.  The  society  then  proceeded  with 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year. 

Preston  Holly  was  chosen  president;  Lula  Bar- 
field,  vice-president;  Bessie  Sikes,  secretary;  Mr. 
Beaty,  critic;  and  Willie  Barrow,  monitor. 

Willard  Bigelow  opened  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  piano  solo,  followed  by  a  recitation,  “A 
Yankee  in  Love”  by  Mr.  Libby. 

Piano  solos  by  Mabel  Bates  and  Lucius  Emerson, 
recitataions  by  Bessie  Sikes  and  Miss  Corey,  and  a 
vocal  solo  by  Willie  Barrow  concluded  the  programme. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Moorhead,  Miss  Corey  and  Miss 
Rupley  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  society 
and  Willie  Barrow  and  Preston  Holly  were  chosen 
champions  of  the  first  debate,  after  which  the  motion 
for  adjournment  was  carried.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  for  the  year  in  the  chapel  at  six-thirty 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  October  the  third. 

The  President,  Frankie  Hawley,  asked  some  one 
to  volunteer  to  make  the  opening  prayer  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Rou  responded,  after  which  the  officers  for  the 
year  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Frankie  Hawley;  vice-president,  C. 
Manire;  secretary,  Raymond  Rou;  and  treasurer, 
Minnie  Clemons. 

The  president  appointed  a  programme  committee 
comprising  Miss  Rupley,  Miss  Corey,  Grace  Hudson 
and  George  Hay. 

Several  business  matters  were  attended  to  and 
then  Mary  Fraser  dismissed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer. 


Our  society  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  at 
six-thirty  o’clock  on  the  tenth  of  October. 

Clarence  Morris  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer,  after  which  Raymond-  Rou  and  Charlie 
Manire  signed  the  hymn,  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul.” 

There  was  no  leader  appointed  for  the  evening. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer  signed  a  hymn,  and 
then  the  children  recited  their  verses,  after  which 
Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  short 
talks. 

Minnie  Clemons  took  up  the  collection  and  re¬ 
ported  twenty-four  cents. 

George  Hay  read  the  programme  for  the  next 
meeting,  and  Minnie  Clemons  closed  the  meeting 
with  a  prayer. 

Blind  Department. 

It  was  a  pleasant  hour  that  we  spent  in  the 
parlor  on  the  evening  of  October  3rd,  holding  the 
first  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  of  the  year. 

The  meeting  opened  with  song  and  prayer.  After 
the  Bible  verses,  we  proceeded  to  elect  officers.  The 
following  were  chosen: 

President,  Lula  Barfield;  secretary,  Pearl  Brown; 
treasurer,  Bessie  Sikes;  and  collector,  Cecil  McIntyre. 

As  we  had  no  literature  Miss  Guthrie  read  from 
“Golden  Deeds,”  during  the  time  usually  devoted  to 
the  piogram. 

A  short  talk  by  Mr.  Moorhead,  a  closing  hymn, 
and  the  benediction  ended  the  meeting. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  October  10th 
opened  with  Mr.  Parks’  anthem,  followed  by  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  concert. 

The  minutes  were  read  by  the  secretary.  In¬ 
stead  of  roll  call,  the  members  voluntarily  followed 
one  another  with  Bible  verses. 

Pearl  Brown,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT  | 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Please  come  to  the  rescue!!  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hendricks  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  suitable  name  for 
their  darling  little  baby  son!  Even  ERNEST,  his 
own  name,  is  yet  far  too  harsh  for  their  little  cherub. 

It  is  certainly  charming  to  have  Miss  Guthrie 
among  us  again.  Though  she  has  deserted  our 
department  and  is  having  a  deaf  class  this  session, 
still  we  are  as  devoted  to  her  as  ever  and  welcome 
her  back  joyfully. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  school  in  general,  and 
especially  to  his  teachers  and  friends,  to  learn  that 
DeWitt  Lightsey  has  successfully  entered  the  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.,  School  of  Osteopathy.  He  began  work 
on  September  the  eighth,  and  likes  it  very  much. 
DeWitt  is  much  pleased  with  his  profession,  and 
three  years  hence,  hopes  to  come  back  to  us  a  full- 
fledged  osteopathic  doctor,  ready  to  cure  any  ail¬ 
ments  that  we  might  complain  of. 

Mr.  Parks  begins  work  with  the  singing  class 
with  much  enthusiasm.  During  the  summer,  he 
collected  a  pleasing  selection  of  hymns,  anthems, 
choruses,  and  glees  for  the  year’s  work.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  on  going  into  our  new  building  we 
formally  open  the  auditorium  with  a  repetition  of 
“Old  School-days,”  the  cantata  that  we  offered  in 
the  Jefferson  theatre  last  March.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Parks  will  have  to  spend  a  good  part  of  his  choir 
time  in  reviewing  that  work. 

Mr.  Moorhead  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  his 
broom  shop.  Just  now,  he  is  working  only  four  of 
his  boys — Preston  Holly,  at  the  machine,  Cecil  Mc¬ 
Intyre  and  Carl  Culbreath,  at  the  sewer  and  trimmer, 
and  Willie  Barrow,  at  the  sizer.  With  this  small  but 
steady  force  he  will  doubtless  soon  have  the  walls 
lined  with  good  brooms  at  Mrs.  Walker’s  disposal. 
There  is  also  a  number  of  chairs  in  the  shop  waiting 
to  be  repaired,  and  as  soon  as  the  cane  comes  this 
work  will  begin.  We  suppose  Mr.  Moorhead  will 
have  the  small  boys  do  most  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Parks  announces  that  at  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  he  will  give  a  prize  to  the  pupil  who  takes  the 
best  stand  in  music  during  the  year.  He  suggests 
outside,  or  extra  practice,  choir  work,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Braille  notes  as  features  that  will  be  carefully 
considered  in  awarding  this  prize.  Mr.  Beaty  makes  a 
similar  offer  to  the  pupil  in  his  room  who  gets  the 
greatest  number  of  weekly  head-marks  throughout 
the  school  term.  All  of  us  well  remember,  nor 
could  we  hardly  forget,  the  awarding  last  May  of 
those  handsome  medals  and  prizes.  What  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  inspiring  talk  President  Walker  gave  us! 


And  what  promises  you  made  him,  and  what 
resolutions  you  made  with  yourself  to  be  among  the 
winners  next  May!  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the 
struggle  for  that  gold  medal  or  for  that  pretty  signet 
ring.  Next  week,  it  may  be  plucked  out  of  your 
grasp! 

After  a  long  and  pleasant  vacation,  the  most 
of  us  return  to  dear  old  St.  Augustine  with  bright 
faces  and  happy  hearts  to  take  up  again  the  daily 
routine  of  school  life.  Without  an  exception,  every 
child,  as  well  as  teacher  and  officer,  was  delighted 
to  get  back.  Pupils  vied  with  each  other  in  being 
first  co  greet  their  smiling  teachers;  and,  withal,  our 
recent  opening  was  a  sure  indication  of  happy  recol¬ 
lections,  present  delight,  and  pleasant  anticipations. 
In  this  department,  twenty-five  girls  and  boys  were 
here  ready  for  work  on  the  first  day.  Of  course, 
there  are  changes  here  and  there  in  the  enrollment. 
The  two  little  new  girls  are,  Nora  Chasteen,  from 
Hawthorn,  and  Mary  Agnes  McRee,  from  Tampa. 
There  are  three  new  children  yet  to  come  in.  We  are 
glad  that  Pearl  Alberry,  who  was  with  us  two  years 
ago,  expects  to  return.  Lillian  and  Otto  Orchard  are 
still  at  home.  Lillian  writes  that  on  account  of  their 
having  their  eyes  treated  they  will  be  unable  to  return 
before  the  first  or  the  middle  of  November.  She  adds 
that  her  sight  is  somewhat  improved  by  the  treatment. 
Norvin  Rives  has  since  returned,  and  we  hope  to 
have  thirty-odd  pupils  ere  many  weeks. 

In  the  classification  and  management  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  there  have  been  several  changes  made. 
Mr.  K.  Bradley  Moorhead,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  is 
our  shop  foreman  and  assistant  teacher  this  term. 
Mr.  Moorhead  is  a  graduate  of  Cedar  Spring,  the 
South  Carolina  school  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
and  comes  to  us  with  every  requisite  recommen¬ 
dation.  After  leaving  Cedar  Spring,  he  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  in  a  large  Spartanburg  broom  fac¬ 
tory,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  detail 
of  this  work,  besides  being  a  capable  and  enthusiastic 
worker  in  the  literary  department.  Heretofore,  there 
have  been  but  two  divisions  in  our  school-room  work, 
the  advanced  and  the  primary.  This  year  Mr.  Moor¬ 
head  takes  charge  of  a  third  school-room,  where  he 
is  to  have  the  intermediate  class.  This  arrangement 
gives  us  three  school-rooms  with  from  ten  to  twelve 
in  each,  and  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  two  of  our  best  pianos  are  in 
rooms  which  have  to  be  used  for  class  work,  Mr. 
Parks  is  right  much  handicapped  as  to  practice  hours. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  assign  even  a  half  an  hour 
to  each  piano  pupil.  Until  we  get  into  the  new 
building,  he  will  simply  have  to  “make  the  most  of 
little.”  Thirty  odd  children  is  a  right  large  number 
for  one  person  to  teach,  so  Lula  Barfield,  Mabel 
Bates,  and  Pearl  Brown  are  to  assist  Mr.  Parks,  each 
taking  one  intermediate  piano  pupil. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

We  are  very  sorry  Miss  Newell  did  not  return. 

Miss  Compton  teaches  in  the  sewing-room  now. 

Our  old  friend,  the  mosquitoes,  have  not  desert¬ 
ed  us. 

Mr.  Walker  has  gotten  new  type  for  the  printing 
office. 

Lalla  Wilson  arrived  three  weeks  after  school 
opened. 

Eula  Rawl  and  Lalla  Wilson  came  back  to  school 
last  week. 

George  Hay  expects  his  father  to  make  him  a 
visit  soon. 

Mr.  Morris  brought  Leon  back  to  school  last 
Saturday. 

Last  week  Ben  and  Amalia  Lorenz  received  a  box 
from  their  parents. 

Miss  James,  who  was  here  last  year,  is  teaching 
in  Connecticut. 

Emory  Sizemore,  who  was  here  two  years  ago, 
is  with  us  again. 

Last  May  Miss  McLane  made  Clarabeil  Cone’s 
mother  a  long  visit. 

Fred  and  Walter  Lorenz  will  come  to  see  Ben 
and  Amalia  Christmas. 

The  Board  of  Control  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
here  Saturday  the  30th. 

Fannie  Varnes  received  some  sugar  cane  from 
her  home  last  Saturday. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  fishing  last  Saturday  but 
didn’t  have  much  luck. 

We  all  were  delighted  to  get  back  to  school  and 
to  greet  our  old  friends. 

Raymond  Rou  visited  his  grandmother  for  a  few 
days  during  the  summer. 

Jean  and  Lilah  Walker  went  to  their  music 
teacher’s  wedding  the  6th. 

Jean  Walker  has  a  new  bicycle.  She  rides  to 
school  on  it  every  morning. 

Miss  Crocker  went  to  Palatka  to  meet  Luther, 
Lily,  Carl  and  Pearl  Holland. 

The  girls  gave  Mrs.  W.  E.  Pope  a  butter-knife 
and  sugar-spoon  for  a  wedding  present. 

Amalia  Lorenz  received  a  box  of  fudge  and  two 
bags  of  peanuts  from  a  friend  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Cone  brought  Clarabelle  back  to  school 
not  long  ago.  She  seemed  happy  to  be  here  again. 


Every  one  expects  to  get  a  medal  this  year. 
That  is,  every  one  has  determined  to  be  the  winner. 

Mr.  Boggs  did  not  go  to  South  Carolina  last 
summer.  He  stayed  here  to  work  on  the  new  build¬ 
ing. 

Luther,  Lily,  Pearl,  and  Carl  Holland  have  come 
to  school.  Ardine  will  not  return  as  his  father  needs 
him. 

Grace  Pludson  visited  Minnie  Clemons  during 
the  summer  and  attended  a  picnic  at  Worthington 
Springs. 

Miss  Guthrie  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Newell 
filled  with  messages  to  her  class  and  to  her  many 
friends. 

The  twentieth  of  July  Emmet  Kelly’s  parents 
moved  to  Starke.  They  have  a  large  strawberry 
farm  there. 

Recently  the  girls  received  an  invitation  to  Alice 
Scott’s  wedding,  which  will  take  place  the  twentieth 
of  this  month. 

Charles  Fultz,  who  lives  at  Fort  Pierce,  is  one 
of  our  new  pupils.  He  is  twelve  years  of  age  and 
hears  quite  well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Dale  and  children  came  to 
visit  us  week  before  last.  We  all  were  glad  to  see 
them  again. 

Last  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  went  to 
Chicago,  and  while  there  purchased  the  furniture  for 
the  new  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  are  very  happy  over  the 
birth  of  a  fine  baby  boy.  The  young  gentleman  has 
been  named  Ernest  LeRoy. 

Mary  Fraser’s  brother,  Samuel,  has  moved  from 
Florence,  S.  C.,  to  Komoko,  Fla.  He  likes  Florida 
better  than  South  Carolina. 

Last  Saturday  night  Misses  Compton  and  Cory 
took  Roxie  Jordan  to  the  theatre.  Roxie  had  a  good 
time.  She  wants  to  go  again. 

A  few  days  after  school  closed  Mr.  Hendricks 
went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to  visit  his  old  home. 
He  was  gone  three  weeks. 

Thursday  night,  September  the  thirtieth,  Miss 
Corey,  Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Beaty  went  to  South 
Beach.  They  had  a  very  fine  time. 

A  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  deaf  depart¬ 
ment.  We  have  three  new  teachers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  Miss  Cory,  Miss  Rupley  and  Miss  Guthrie. 

Mr.  Walker  went  to  Bradentown,  Florida,  last 
week  to  attend  Alice  Scott's  wedding.  He  interpret¬ 
ed  the  ceremony  at  the  Methodist  parsonage.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Pope. 
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The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  held  a  general  meeting 
somewhere  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  this  sum¬ 
mer.  We  were  there.  Notes  taken  at  the  meeting 
will  be  presented  later. 

The  legislature  which  adjourned  early  in  June 
last  was  very  generous  to  the  school  in  the  matter 
of  appropriations.  The  school  received  fifty-six  thous¬ 
and  and  four  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended  as 
follows:  For  current  expenses  for  next  biennium  $40,- 
000,  furnishing  new  building  $8,900,  and  $7,500 
for  a  hospital. 

The  latest  exchange  from  schools  for  the  deaf 
is  the  Deaf  Oklahoman.  We  gladly  welcome  this 
publication  to  our  desk  and  wish  it  a  long  and  useful 
existence.  Supt.  Stewart  is  the  editor  and  as  he  is 
an  old  newspaper  man  of  large  experience  he  will 
undoubtedly  early  take  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  school  papers. 

In  July  of  next  year  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  This  association  is  composed 
entirely  of  deaf  people,  most  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country.  One 
of  the  main  features  of  the  meeting  will  probably  be 
the  much-discussed  question  of  methods.  Whatever 
decision  is  reached  by  these  eminent  deaf  people 
cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  but  must  be  taken  under 
careful  advisement  and  a  just  recognization  given  to 
their  conclusions.  We  know  that  in  some  quarters 
there  is  an  inclination  to  belittle  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  this  association  and  impugn  their  motives. 
But  if  its  debiberations  are  not  radical,  its  further  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  reckoned  with. 


It  was  a  hope,  born  to  disappointment,  that  our 
new  school  and  administration  building  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  school.  Vari¬ 
ous  and  vexatious  delays  have  occurred  to  retard  the 
construction,  foremost  of  which  was  inability  to 
secure  necessary  material. 

Hope  was  deferred  to  a  big  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  our  new  home.  It  has  been  said  by  some  one 
wiser  than  we  that  hope  deferred  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  heart,  but  when  we  found  that  old 
conditions  and  surroundings  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
pupils  on  that  day  of  thanksgiving,  we  experinced  no 
inward  sensation  other  than  a  consolation  that  after 
all  perhaps  it  would  be  best  not  to  open  our  building 
with  such  a  feast  as  the  children  might  possibly  be 
too  happy  to  enjoy  the  dinner. 

Christmas  day  is  now  the  appointed  time  for  all 
to  move  over  and  we  trust  no  more  disappointments 
will  be  our  lot. 

In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  give  a  description  in 
full  of  the  building  with  cuts  of  different  views  both 
inside  and  outside. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  the  building  was  conceived  by  the  writer 
and  executed  by  Theodore  Fay,  a  son  of  Dr.  Fay,  of 
Gallaudet  College,  who  holds  an  important  position 
in  the  office  of  Architects  to  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Walter,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

School  opened  on  the  30th  of  September  with  a 
large  enrollment  which  has  steadily  increased  until 
at  present  we  have  ninety-eight.  Quite  a  number  are 
yet  to  report  and  when  all  are  in  we  will  be  well  up 
in  the  one  hundred  class. 

As  usual  the  pupils  were  met  at  junctional  points 
on  the  29th  of  September  by  officers  of  the  school  and 
all  reached  St.  Augustine  safely. 

All  were  glad  to  return  to  school  and  to  take  up 
their  work  again. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  corps 
of  teachers.  Misses  Newell  and  James  did  not  re¬ 
turn  and  to  fill  these  vacant  positions  Miss  Minnie 
M.  Rupley,  of  Sanford,  Ky.,  and  Miss  Fannie  T. 
Guthrie,  of  Romney,  West  Va.,  were  appointed. 
Miss  Rupley  has  been  teaching  in  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  past  three  years  and  comes  very 
highly  recommended.  Miss  Guthrie  taught  in  the 
deaf  department  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  last  year.  Previous  to  that  time 
she  spent  two  years  with  us  as  a  teacher  in  our 
blind  department.  The  school  is  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  her  services  again. 

On  account  of  the  growth  of  the  school  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  add  an  additional  oral  teacher  to 
our  corps  and  for  this  position  Miss  Ethel  M.  Corey, 
of  Jacksonville,  Illinois  was  appointed.  While  Miss 
Corey  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  school¬ 
room,  she  has  had  a  thorough  training  for  the  posi- 
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tion  and  comes  to  us  very  highly  recommended. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Moorhead  takes  the  place  of  little 
boys’  supervisor  in  place  of  Miss  Mary  Rhyne  and 
Mr.  K.  B.  Moorhead  becomes  foreman  of  the  broom- 
shop,  filling  the  position  held  last  year  by  Mr.  Belton 
Baugh.  Miss  Mildred  L.  Rees,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is 
office  assistant  to  the  President. 

The  new  teachers  and  officers  have  readily  adapt¬ 
ed  themselves  to  their  several  duties,  indicating 
strongly  their  special  fitness  for  the  positions  which 
they  hold. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  the  corps  of  officers 
and  teachers  remains  the  same  as  last  session. 

Board  of  Control  Chosen  by  Governor. 

Gov.  Gilchrist  has  appointed  Messrs.  Francis  P. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  of  Jacksonville,  P.  K.  Yonge,  of  Pen¬ 
sacola  and  W.  D.  Finlayson,  of  Old  Town  to  be 
members  of  the  board  of  control,  which  has  charge 
of  the  state’s  institutions  for  higher  education,  each 
for  a  four  years’  term,  beginning  June  28,  1909. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL  CHANGED. 

Chapter  5927 — (No.  58). 

AN  ACT  Changing  the  Name  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida: 

Section  1.  That  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  as  at  present  defined  by  law  be  and 
is  hereby  changed  to  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  go  into  effect  im- 
meidately  upon  its  passage  and  approval  by  the 
Governor. 

Approved  May  22,  1909. 

INSPECTION  OF  STATE  SCHOOL. 

After  inspection  of  the  Florida  State  school  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  early  yesterday  morning  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  left  for  their 
homes  highly  pleased  with  the  conditions  as  they 
found  them  and  especially  with  the  new  building 
which  is  now  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

Chairman  P.  K.  Yonge,  of  Pensacola,  Secretary 
J.  G.  Kellum,  of  Tallahassee,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Fleming, 
Jr.,  of  Jacksonville,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Findlayson,  of 
Old  Town,  were  the  members  of  the  board  who 
attended  the  meeting.  They  arrived  Saturday  evening 
and  held  a  several  hours’  session  that  night,  auditing 
and  approving  the  mass  of  monthly  accounts  relative 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  various  State  educational 
institutions.  Little  other  business  came  up.  An¬ 
other  meeting  will  be  held  in  Jacksonville  November 
15th,  at  which  time  the  contract  will  be  let  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  $80,000  administration  building 
for  the  State  College  for  Women  at  Tallahassee. 


Yesterday  morning  the  members  of  the  board, 
who  were  stopping  at  the  Monson  House,  arose  early 
and  went  out  to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  school  at  five 
o’clock.  Together  with  President  A.  H.  Walker  they 
carefully  inspected  the  conditions  throughout  the 
school.  They  were  highly  pleased  and  especially 
with  the  appearance  of  the  new  building.  They  feel 
little  doubt  but  that  the  State  will  get  full  value  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  $75,000  appropriated  for  the  building. 

Although  work  is  progressing  rapidly  upon  the 
new  building  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pupils  to 
occupy  it  by  Thanksgiving  day  as  President  Walker 
had  hoped.  The  school  will  be  very  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  by  that  time  but  there  has  been  some  delay 
in  getting  the  doors,  which  come  from  Michigan. 
They  are  of  a  particular  kind  called  for  by  contract 
and  the  company  supplying  them  has  been  over  rushed 
with  orders.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the 
building  will  be  occupied  by  Decmber  10th  or  15th 
so  that  Christmas  will  be  spent  in  it  anyhow. 

The  plastering  is  practically  completed  through¬ 
out  the  building.  The  walls  and  ceilings  have  all 
been  tinted  and  finished  on  the  second  floor  and  this 
work  is  well  along  on  the  lower  floor.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  walls  is  of  marvelo  finish  and  is  tinted 
dark  green.  It  is  of  a  hard  finish  and  can  be  easily 
washed  where  soiled  by  the  children’s  hands.  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  is  of  cream  tint  with  the  ceil¬ 
ings  of  a  little  lighter  shade,  so  as  to  give  good  refrac¬ 
tion  of  light.  The  interior  finish  is  very  attractive. 

The  floors  have  been  laid  through  much  of  the 
building  and  this  work  is  being  rushed.  The  electric 
fixtures  are  now  being  installed  on  the  second  floor 
and  those  on  the  first  will  follow.  The  baths  and 
toilet  fixtures  are  nearly  all  in  place. 

The  radiators  for  the  heating  system  are  all  in 
place  and  the  boiler  for  the  system  is  set  on  its 
foundations  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  small 
building  of  brick  with  a  tiled  roof  matching  with  the 
main  building,  will  be  erected  to  house  the  boiler 
plant.  The  granite  steps  are  being  placed  at  the 
front  entrance.  A  tiled  floor  will  lead  from  the 
steps  to  the  hall. 

A  carload  of  opera  chairs  for  the  auditorium  or 
assembly  hall  is  now  on  the  way  and  is  expected  to 
reach  St.  Augustine  by  tomorrow.  Everything  is 
fast  shaping  up  about  the  building  and  Mr.  Walker  is 
highly  pleased  with  the  fact,  as  the  school  will  be 
able  to  do  infinitely  better  work  even  than  in  the 
past  when  the  pupils  are  ensconced  in  the  handsome 
new  quarters. 

There  are  now  97  pupils  enrolled  and  several 
more  will  come  later.  They  are  doing  excellent 
work  and  are  happy  and  contented  under  the  care  of 
the  president  and  his  assistants.  They,  as  well  as 
he,  are  watching  the  completion  of  the  new  building 
with  pleasure  and  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
matter. — St.  Augustine  Record ,  November  1st. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

Friday  evening,  October  the  first,  an  impromptu 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and  officers  was  held  in  the 
teachers’  sitting-room. 

It  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  there 
was  no  special  programme  arranged,  Pres.  Walker 
devoting  the  time  to  the  explanation  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  Walker  was  re-elected  president,  and  Miss 
Compton,  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 


The  first  regular  monthly  teachers’  meeting  was 
held  Wednesday  evening,  October  the  thirteenth,  at 
seven-thirty  o’clock. 

After  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  talk  by 
President  Walker,  Mr.  Parks  rendered  a  piano  solo. 

A  paper  on  “Social  Manners  for  Deaf  Children” 
written  by  Mr.  Hendricks  and  read  by  Mr.  Walker, 
brought  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  along  that  line  among  the 
deaf  of  today. 

Miss  Corey’s  recitation,  “The  Step  One”  showed 
a  great  deal  of  talent  and  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
the  query-box.  Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 

EXPENSIVE  BORROWING. 

A  man  who  was  too  economical  to  subscribe  for 
his  home  paper  sent  his  little  boy  to  borrow  the  copy 
taken  by  his  neighbor.  In  his  haste  the  boy  ran  over 
a  $4  stand  of  bees  and  in  ten  minutes  looked  like  a 
warty  summer  squash.  His  cries  reached  his  father, 
who  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  failing  to  notice  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  ran  into  it,  breaking  it  down,  cut¬ 
ting  a  handful  of  flesh  from  his  anatomy  and  ruining 
a  $5  pair  of  pants.  The  old  cow  took  advantage  of 
the  gap  in  the  fence  and  got  into  the  cornfield  and 
killed  herself  eating  green  corn.  Hearing  the  racket 
the  wife  ran,  upset  a  four-gallon  churn  of  rich  cream 
into  a  basket  of  kittens  drowning  the  whole  flock. 
In  her  hurry  she  dropped  a  $25  set  of  false  teeth. 
The  baby,  left  alone,  crawled  through  the  spilled 
cream  and  into  the  palor,  ruining  a  $30  carpet.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  excitement  the  oldest  daughter  ran  away 
with  the  hired  mnn,  the  dog  broke  up  11  setting  hens 
and  the  calf  got  out  and  chewed  the  tails  off  five  fine 
shirts. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


HOUSE  BUILT  IN  HALF  A  DAY. 

Out  in  East  St.  Louis  an  attractive  one-story 
frame  cottage  has  won  considerable  renown,  and 
will  no  doubt  go  down  in  history  as  the  house  that 
was  built  in  half  a  day. 

This  feat  was  the  result  of  a  whim  of  a  bride. 
A  little  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  a 
recent  day,  the  lot  where  the  house  was  to  be  built 
was  filled  with  weeds  and  there  was  no  lumber,  stone 
or  other  building  material.  As  the  whistles  blew  at 
seven  o’clock,  however,  loads  of  material  and  hordes 
of  workmen  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Harding  and 
Forest  Streets,  and  the  work  was  begun. 

The  contractor  led  the  procession  and  he  was 
followed  by  sixty  workmen  who  represented  all  the 
trades  required  to  construct  the  cottage.  His  great¬ 
est  problem  was  to  see  that  the  men  did  not  get  in 
each  other’s  way.  This  he  successfully  managed 
somehow  and  through  his  perfect  organization,  no 
false  move  was  made  nor  one  minute  of  time  wasted. 
At  exactly  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  just  twelve 
hours  later,  the  two-thousand  dollar  house  was  finish¬ 
ed.  It  contains  four  rooms,  a  bath-room,  a  reception 
hall,  a  front  porch,  and  a  back  stoop.  The  walls 
were  painted  light-green,  with  white  trimmings. 
The  foundation  is  of  concrete  blocks  and  the  roof  is 
pointed  and  of  good  architectural  lines.  AH  the 
wood  work  within  and  without  is  of  cypress  and  the 
house  really  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance. — 
Success. 

THINGS  TO  LEARN. 

Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to  yourself.  The 
world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than 
medicine. 

Learn  to  stop  grumbling.  If  you  can  not  see 
good  in  the  world,  keep  the  bad  to  yourself. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Fcr  the  four  weeks  ending  October  30,  1909.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Raymond  Rou 
Charlie  Manire 
Frankie  Hawley 
Minnie  Clemons 
Emory  Sizemore 
Robert  Anderson 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 
Wolfried  Johnson 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Ola  Dicks 
Dora  Horn 
Lola  Ashley 
Lucy  Kilbee 
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Our  teachers  began  their  outing  season  on  the 
first  day  of  school.  The  Thursday  night  dance  at 
South  Beach  was  the  scene. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Pope  did  not  forget  this  place 
on  their  honeymoon,  and  are  at  present  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Pope’s  brother,  Fred. 

Pres,  and  Mrs.  Walker  and  some  of  the  teachers 
took  in  the  Utopia  Club’s  excursion  and  dance  to 
North  Beach  the  second  week  of  school. 

A  certain  photographic  collection  within  our 
four  walls  would  certainly  be  complete,  THEY  SAY, 
if  only  Mr.  Littlejohn’s  likeness  could  be  added 
thereto. 

The  school  takes  pride  in  all  of  the  pupils  who 
“make  good”  outside,  and  is  doubly  proud  of  Elzy 
Pacetti  who  was  one  of  the  best  brick-masons  work¬ 
ing  on  our  new  building. 

Mr.  Max.  Wilon  brought  his  daughter,  Lalla,  to 
school  the  20th  inst.  He  was  highly  pleased  with 
our  new  building  and  asked  if  we  had  gotten  fifty 
thousand  dollars  more  to  build  such  a  magnificent 
building. 

Through  a  mistake  in  the  transmission  of  a  tele¬ 
gram,  Miss  Rupley  reported  for  duty  the  19th  of 
September  instead  of  the  29th.  We  hope  the  mistake 
afforded  her  the  opportunity  to  get  acclimated  and 
thoroughly  domiciled  before  beginning  her  duties. 

The  tropical  hurricane  which  was  raging  along 
the  coast  struck  this  section  a  few  days  before  school 
opened  and  the  tides  were  unusually  high  which  af¬ 
forded  Mr.  Hendricks  the  opportunity  to  keep  his 
table  well  supplied  with  marsh  hens  for  seveval  days. 

Mr.  Hendricks  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an 
old  college  friend  and  his  bride  on  the  train  between 
Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  last  June  while 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Arkansas.  They  were  on  their 
honeymoon,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  hopes  he  did  not 
make  the  party  a  crowd. 

Our  Board  of  Control  held  its  November  meet¬ 
ing  in  our  city  Saturday  evening,  October  30th,  and 
early  Sunday  morning  inspected  our  new  building 
and  then  took  the  7  o’clock  train  for  Jacksonville. 
Much  was  done  while  most  of  Us  were  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.  We  were  sorry  they  could  not  see  our 
school  work. 

Mrs.  Emerson  accompanied  Lucius  to  school, 
and  when  she  returned  home  she  was  the  happiest 
woman  of  the  hour  as  she  was  married  to  Mr.  C. 
Reynolds  of  Panama.  The  union  took  place  in  our 
town  and  they  left  immediately,  giving  no  one  the 
chance  to  congratulate  her.  We  take  occasion  to  do 
so  through  the  columns  of  the  Herald. 


|  NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS  j 

There  were  more  changes  in  the  heads  of  the 
schools  this  year  than  any  single  previous  time. 

The  Deaf  Oklahoman  is  the  name  of  the  new 
paper  which  the  Oklahoma  school  has  put  into  the 
field. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  Illinois  School 
put  up  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
this  winter.  The  fruit  was  all  raised  in  its  own 
garden.  —  Ohio  Chronicle. 

On  the  20th  of  September  an  equinoctial  storm 
blew  over  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  doing 
great  damage  to  property.  It  hit  Baton  Rouge  with 
terrific  ferocity  and  damaged  State  property  more  or 
less  everywhere,  not  even  sparing  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf.  The  roofs  which  had  only  recently 
been  repaired  were  badly  damaged,  necessitating  a 
large  expenditure  of  funds  to  again  repair  them. 
In  addition  a  great  many  window  panes  were  found 
broken  and  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling  in  all 
parts  of  the  buildings — The  Pelican. 

Long  and  shrill  blasts  have  in  the  past  gone 
forth  from  the  trumpets  of  the  hearing  teachers  of 
the  deaf  dooming  the  deaf  teachers  to  extinction. 
Those  blasts  have  only  struck  the  air.  They  are 
increasing  in  number  instead  of  decreasing  and  the 
Census  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  the  Annals  last 
year  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  doomers,  as  it 
showed  an  increase.  The  greatest  triumph  of  the 
deaf  teachers  came  about  last  June  in  the  election  of 
teachers  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the 
Arkansas  school  for  the  deaf  when  occurred  a 
a  wonder  of  wonders — every  deaf  person  holding 
a  position  there  was  re-elected  while  only  four  of 
twelve  of  the  hearing  ones  got  on  the  safe  side.  As 
in  the  case  of  those  who  laugh  last  laugh  best, 
those  who  blow  last  blow  the  loudest. 

An  eleven-year  old  pupil  of  the  Kansas  school  was 
killed  by  a  passenger  train  last  month.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  a  track  watching  a  freight  train  on 
another  track  and  was  so  engrossed  in  it  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  passenger  train  coming.  He  was  so 
close  to  the  track  that  the  engine  struck  him  and  kill¬ 
ed  him  instantly. 

The  above  item  appeared  in  our  May  issue,  and 
was  gotten  as  is  customary  by  the  writer  from  one 
of  the  school  papers.  The  facts  in  the  item  are 
erroneous  in  two  places.  First,  the  accident  did  not 
occur  at  the  school  mentioned;  and  second,  the  facts  of 
the  accident  are  not  correct.  The  writer  visited  the 
school  where  it  occurred  and  the  details  were  nar¬ 
rated  to  him.  It  happend  at  the  Arkansas  School, 
and  three  of  the  pupils  were  walking  on  the  track. 
Two  of  them  espied  a  train  coming  from  behind  and 
got  off  the  track  without  warning  the  third. 
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MARY’S  DOLLS. 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Eula  Rawl  has  returned  to  school. 

The  Holland  children  have  returned  to  school. 

Eula  Rawl’s  parents  have  moved  back  to  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Clarabell  Cone  returned  to  school  accompanied 
by  her  mother. 

Nora  Chasteen  is  the  baby  of  the  school.  She  is 
very  cute  and  interesting. 

EDITH’S  KITTEN. 

Edith  had  a  cunning  white  kitten.  One  after¬ 
noon  she  stayed  in  the  house  and  played  with  it. 
She  put  it  into  her  doll’s  cradle  and  rocked  it.  The 
kitten  slept.  Her  little  brother  Tom  upset  the 
cradle.  The  kitten  awoke  and  ran  away. 

ARTHUR’S  DOG. 

Arthur  had  a  large  dog.  His  name  was  Rover. 
One  day  Arthur  and  Rover  went  to  the  pond. 
Arthur  threw  a  stick  into  the  water.  Rover  jumped 
into  the  water  and  got  the  stick.  He  swam  to 
Arthur.  He  carried  the  stick  in  his  mouth  and  gave 
it  to  him.  Arthur  patted  him. 

NUTTING. 

One  Saturday  in  October,  Bertha  and  Ned  went 
to  the  woods  with  their  father.  They  found  a  great 
many  nuts  on  the  ground  under  the  trees.  They 
picked  up  some  of  them  and  filled  their  baskets. 
Then  they  went  home. 

Bertha  and  Ned  gave  some  of  the  nuts  to  their 
pet  squirrel. 

PHILIP’S  BABY  SISTER. 

Philip  had  a  baby  sister.  She  could  laugh  and 
cry,  but  she  could  not  talk. 

One  day  Philip  had  a  large  orange.  The  baby 
wanted  it  because  it  was  bright  and  pretty.  Philip 
gave  it  to  her  but  she  did  not  eat  it  because  her  teeth 
were  very  small.  She  sat  on  the  floor  and  rolled  it 
to  Philip.  He  rolled  it  back  to  her.  The  baby 
laughed. 


Mary  had  two  dolls.  One  was  large  and  the 
other  was  small.  The  large  doll  had  brown  eyes 
and  brown  hair.  It’s  name  was  Edith.  The  small 
doll  had  blue  eyes  and  curly  hair.  It’s  name  was 
Bessie. 

One  day  Mary’s  mother  gave  some  cloth  to  her. 
She  stayed  in  the  house  and  sewed.  She  made  a 
blue  dress  for  her  little  doll  and  a  red  coat  for  the 
large  doll. 

WILL’S  GOATS. 

Will’s  father  gave  two  goats  to  him.  One  was 
black  and  white,  and  the  other  was  all  black.  He 
had  a  small  wagon  and  he  made  a  harness  for  the 
goats. 

One  day  Will  hitched  the  goats  to  the  wagon. 
He  sat  in  the  wagon  and  drove  the  goats.  They  ran 
away  and  upset  the  wagon.  Will  fell  out  and  hurt 
his  head  but  he  did  not  cry.  The  next  day  Will 
drove  the  goats  again.  They  did  not  run  away. 
Will  had  a  nice  drive. 


WHAT  COLOR? 

What  color  is  the  grass? 

What  color  is  the  sky? 

What  color  is  your  hair? 

What  color  are  your  teacher’s  eyes? 

What  color  is  some  crayon? 

What  color  are  your  shoes? 

What  color  is  a  dandelion? 

TABBY. 

Mary  had  a  large  white  cat. 

Its  name  was  Tabby. 

She  had  four  little  kittens. 

One  day  she  went  to  the  barn  to  catch  a  mouse 
for  dinner. 

Rover  saw  her  go  to  the  barn. 

He  sat  down  to  watch  for  her. 

By  and  by  she  came  out  of  the  barn. 

She  had  a  mouse  in  her  mouth. 

Rover  jumped  at  her  and  barked. 

The  poor  little  kittens  had  milk  for  dinner. 

Why  didn’t  the  kittens  have  a  mouse  for  dinner? 
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Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 


To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  MANY  LANDS. 

Hark!  the  September  bells  are  ringing.  They 
are  telling  us  that  the  summer  vacation  is  ended  and 
that  it  is  time  for  school  to  begin  again. 

Now  the  tramp,  tramp  of  little  feet  and  the 
sound  of  childish  voices  are  heard  all  round  the  world. 

Children  with  fair  faces  and  children  with  dark 
faces,  yellow  boys  and  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  and  little  brown  people  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  are  on  their  way  to  school. 

In  the  frozen  north  the  little  Alaskan  boy  goes 
far  to  reach  his  school.  He  sits  on  a  sled,  wrapped  in 
furs,  and  drives  his  dog  for  miles  over  the  ice  and 
snow.  His  school  house  is  built  with  double  walls 
of  huge  logs,  and  it  is  the  most  northern  school  over 
which  floats  the  American  flag. 

Across  the  sea  among  the  sunny  hills  of  Spain, 
there  are  other  children  who  also  travel  long  distances 
to  their  schools.  All  winter  long  the  frozen  canals 
of  Holland  are  merry  with  the  shouts  and  laughter 
of  children  skating  over  the  ice  to  school. 

Before  the  sun  is  up  the  German  children  must 
be  on  their  way  to  their  lessons.  While  the  lamps 
are  yet  lighted  they  hurry  along  the  streets,  each 
one  carrying  his  books  in  a  satchel  strapped  on  his 
back. 

When  the  Arab  child  first  begins  his  school-days 
he  is  dressed  in  rich  garments,  and  he  carries  his 
book  in  a  velvet  bag.  He  rides  a  pony  or  a  white 
donkey  and  is  met  at  the  door  of  his  home  by  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  teacher  in 
flowing  robes  and  a  green  turban,  heads  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  the  boys  and  girls  sing  Arabic  hymns  as 
they  march  along.  The  new  pupil  often  brings  gifts 
not  only  for  the  teacher  but  for  all  his  school-mates. 

The  boy  of  Japan  on  his  first  day  at  school 
wears  gay  robes  and  carries  a  fan  and  a  large  para¬ 
sol.  In  a  bright-colored, bag  hung  on  his  arm  is  ajar 
of  rice  for  his  luncheon.  When  he  bids  the  teacher 
“Good  morning”  he  kneels  and  bows  his  head  to  the 
ground  to  show  his  respect. 

The  Chinese  boy  must  bring  his  own  stool 
and  table  when  he  first  enters  school.  He  must  also 
furnish  every  thing  that  he  needs  for  learning  to  write. 
He  is  taught  to  make  his  own  ink  by  rubbing  a  block 
of  India  ink  on  a  wet  stone. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  schools  are  open 
all  the  year  round  but  in  our  country  the  children 
enjoy  long  vacations  for  play  and  for  rest.  In  every 


land  the  school  children  are  the  pride  and  the  hope 
of  their  country. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  SORRY- 

For  living  a  pure  life. 

For  doing  your  level  best. 

For  being  kind  to  the  poor. 

For  looking  before  leaping. 

For  hearing  before  judging 
For  thinking  before  speaking. 

For  harboring  clean  thoughts. 

For  being  generous  to  an  enemy. 

For  asking  pardon  when  in  error. 

For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 

For  standing  by  your  principles. 

For  being  courteous  as  a  duke. 

For  being  square  in  business  dealings. 

For  giving  an  unfortunate  person  a  lift. 

For  putting  the  best  construction  on  the  act 
of  others. 


PETTING  CHILDREN. 

You  have  heard  it  said,  perhaps,  “Don’t  pet  the 
children.”  Why  not?  Haven’t  the  tiny  tots  just 
come  from  a  warm,  loving  home  life,  where  the 
mother’s  caress  was  the  balm  for  every  ache?  and 
now,  I  suppose,  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  entering  the  public  school,  no  matter  how  home¬ 
sick  and  mothersick  their  lonesome  little  hearts,  no 
matter  how  strange  and  cold  seem  their  surround¬ 
ings,  the  teacher  is  never  to  give  them  a  “love  pat,” 
an  affectionate  caress,  a  motherly  hug?  Such  a  thing 
as  putting  an  arm  around  some  neglected  child  is  to 
be  looked  at  with  horror?  No,  no!  The  teacher 
without  a  loving,  motherly  heart  in  her  bosom  is  out 
of  place  in  the  primary  schoolroom.  Don’t  let  your 
natural  inclinations  be  trampled  on  in  that  style,  you 
primary  teacher.  —  The  Northwestern  Monthly. 

THE  POPULAR  HOME. 

It  is  comfortable. 

It  looks  usable. 

The  furniture  is  arranged  to  meet  one’s  needs, 
not  for  show. 

It  isn’t  bought  because  it  is  the  “thing,”  or 
“they”  are  using  it  now,  or  because  “it  is  the  fad 
just  at  present.” 

All  the  corners  are  cozy,  though  none  boasts  of 
tiger  skins,  Turkish  lanterns  or  crusader’s  armor. 
But  they  do  have  easy  chairs,  divans,  tables  and 
magazines  handy  and  cushions  that  one  can  rest  on. 

The  eternal  fitness  of  things  is  the  spirit  that 
guides  the  housewife  when  purchasing  and  good  will 
and  comfort  the  genii  that  rule  in  the  house.  So  it 
isn’t  any  wonder  that  friends  and  acquaintances  far 
and  near  like  to  cross  the  threshold. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


A.  B.,  President. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 


A  Full  Line  of 
homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE. 

ST*  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  |  dodge’s  oldest  house — 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 


school  shoes  in  the  city* 

m  e$ce$  ssoe  scone 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

$30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


frank  j.  Parker  $t.  HttpstitR  gold  Storage  Co. 

iicycles  and  Gas  engines 


BEST  bicycles 
BEST  TIRES 

31  King  St. 


BEST  REPIARING 
BEST  PRICES 
Opposite  Plaza. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


P'S  >W£&Xii 


CHAIRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lo’vwest  Prices 


Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 


Go  to 

USINA'S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
Stationery 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

hardware 

St.  George  Street. 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Soast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprisedry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOW  ATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

S in  eat  Quality  So  ocls  Carried  in  S toe  £■ . 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


WHOLESALE. 


St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


L.  L.  Simms  R.  C.  Stephens  H.  W.  DAVlS  &  CO., 

St.  JJitgustine Grocery  go.  P,  ATmMP 

WE  SELL  !  L  W  1  IT  1  IN  VJ 

Cvery  t/iiny  yooct  to  eat  j  EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges.  j  HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR. 


64  and  66  St.  George  St.  j  King  Street,  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread. 


Always  looking  toward  improvement. 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

TRY  OUR  GOODS. 


i 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  BSinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Mod  era  Well -Stocked  Drug  Stores. 

PONCE  I>E  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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TO  THE  ABBE  DE  L’EPEE. 

(First  Successful  Teacher  of  the  Deaf.) 


Thy  life  was  more  pure  than  a  saint’s  and  more  grand  than 
a  soldier’s, 

Thy  name  is  resplendent  on  History’s  page 
Where  glory  inspires  the  most  brilliant  of  men, 

For  thine  was  the  mission  to  labor  for  man. 

Engaging  the  forces  of  error  in  single  combat, 

Thou  bravely  hast  breasted  the  scorn  of  the  proud 
Which  hinders  the  rise  of  the  fallen  outcast, 


The  object  of  insult,  the  victim  of  blows. 

In  immortality,  sovereign  and  superb, 

Thy  place  is  secure;  for  language  ‘twas  thine  to  give 
In  signs  as  sublime  and  as  clear  as  the  voice  of  man. 

To  children  of  silence,  abandoned  by  all, 

Who  once  were  in  misery  wasting  their  lives. 

Since  then  they  have  named  thee  their  Father  and  Faith 

— Henri  Gaillard. 


Relative  to  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille. 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  Beaty. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  November. 


N  the  following  paragraphs  I  wish  to  offer  a 
few  remarks,  criticisms  and  suggestions 
relative  to  New  York  point,  or  the  system 
of  tangible  reading  and  writing  used  in  our 
school  and  in  twenty-three  other  similar 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Further,  I 
wish  briefly  to  compare  it  in  a  few  points  with  another 
punctographic  system,  American  Braille,  which  is 
used  in  the  remaining  twenty  schools  for  the  Blind 
in  our  country. 

New  York  point  was  invented  by  Dr.  John  D. 
Russ  of  New  York  in  eighteen  sixty-two,  and  was 
brought  forth  six  years  later  for  general  use  among 
the  Blind  of  the  country,  having  been  developed  by 
W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Blind  and  often  called  the  Wait  System.  For 
nearly  half  a  century,  this  excellent  system  of  tangi¬ 
ble  reading  and  writing  has  met  the  needs  of  fully 
half  the  Blind  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the  finger  learns  to 
read  it  and  with  what  ease  and  dexterity  the  hands 
learn  to  write  it.  In  these  two  respects  no  other 
punctographic  system  can  excel  the  Wait  system. 
This  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  system  was  completed  within  a  very 
few  years,  practically  by  one  man.  Since  that  short 
formative  period  there  have  been  no  material  changes 
in  the  system,  few  additions.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  in  both  the  make  up  and  printing 
of  New  York  point  a  few  defects  and  mistakes  that 
could  be  easily  corrected,  and  should  be,  if  the  Wait 
system  is  to  continue  one  of  the  leading  puncto¬ 
graphic  systems  of  America. 

We  shall  here  point  out  what  we  consider  the 
only  serious  blunders  that  mar  the  perfection  of  the 
Wait  system.  They  are  two.  In  the  first  place, 


books  in  New  York  point  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
entirely  without  capital  letters,  hyphens  and  apos¬ 
trophes;  and  even  the  period  is  often  omitted  where 
it  should  be  placed.  Just  why  capitals  are  omitted, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Certainly  not  because 
blind  readers  do  not  desire  or  appreciate  them!  Some 
argue  that  the  Wait  capitals  are  large  and  clumsy, 
therefore,  objectionable.  Comparatively,  they  are 
not.  To  capitalize  a  New  York  point  alphabet  one 
need  add  but  forty  dots,  while  to  capitalize  an 
American  Braille  alphabet  fifty-two  additional  dots 
must  be  employed.  Every  New  York  point  capital 
occupies  two  cells  of  the  Wait  writing-tablet;  a 
Braille  capital  occupies  always  two  cells  of  the  Braille 
writing-tablet.  When  we  consider,  however,  that 
the  Braille  cell  is  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  the  Wait 
cell,  and,  therefore,  that  a  Braille  capital  is  always 
fifty  per  cent  larger  than  a  Wait  capital,  we  find  that 
our  New  York  point  capitals  are  comparatively 
small;  and,  like  Braille  capitals,  they  should  be 
unhesitatingly  used,  especially  in  our  text  books. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  hyphen 
and  the  apostrophe  in  New  York  point  books.  These 
important  little  marks  are  represented  in  the  system 
by  large  characters  four  points  long,  which  are  not 
at  all  adaptable  to  the  various  uses  of  the  hyphen 
and  the  apostrophe.  Why  not  use  two  dots  in  the 
lower  row,  or  N,  for  the  hyphen,  and  one  dot  in  the 
upper  row,  or  E,  for  the  apostrophe?  Confusion 
would  seldom  arise  in  either  case.  Some  such 
changes  should  by  all  means  be  authorized  by  the 
proper  authorities;  for  we  certainly  need  in  the  Wait 
system  a  practical  hyphen  and  apostrophe.  What  a 
favor  it  would  be  to  the  readers  if  the  various  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  York  point  books,  papers,  and  maga¬ 
zines  would  follow  the  Christian  Record ,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  the  little  additional  time  and  expense,  send 
us  this  reading  matter  in  its  proper  form!  The  Chris- 
tia?i  Record ,  as  it  comes  to  us  at  present,  presents 
New  York  point  in  its  best  form,  and  is  delightful 
to  read — more  so  than  any  other  embossed  matter 
that  I  have  yet  found. 

When  the  two  systems,  American  Braille  and 
New  York  point  are  brought  side  by  side  for  com¬ 
parison,  we  find  that  the  former  in  all  its  details  has 
been  worked  out  more  practically  and  more  perfectly 
than  the  latter.  The  Braille  system  of  music  nota¬ 
tion  is  far  easier  to  read,  and  is  more  satisfactory  in 
several  ways  than  is  the  corresponding  system  in 
New  York  point.  Our  pupils  who  use  both  these 
music  types  find  this  true.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
heard  it  but  once  disputed.  Years  ago,  Louis  Braille 
of  France  invented  the  first  punctographic  system, 
called  “Braille”.  Since  that  time,  his  combinations 
of  points  have  been  turned  and  twisted,  twisted  and 
turned,  changed  and  revised  into  a  number  of  Braille 
systems — European  Braille,  English  Braille,  Jap¬ 
anese  Braille,  and  finally,  American  Braille.  The 
last  is  doubtless  the  best  and  most  complete  arrange¬ 
ment  that  could  be  gotten  from  the  Braille  combina¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  the  apparently  most 
complete  contrivance  that  is  the  most  serviceable 
of  its  kind. 

The  Braille  printed  line  is  three  points  deep,  and 
every  character  in  the  system  occupies  two  points  of 
horizontal  space.  These  two  conditions  give  rise  to 
three  serious  criticisms  upon  the  Braille  systems,  and 
it  is  in  the  elimination  of  these  three  objections  that 
the  Wait  system  claims  its  merits.  First,  it  requires 
more  skill,  greater  physical  exertion,  closer  mental 
concentration  to  decipher  the  wide  Braille  line  than 
to  read  the  slender  Wait  line.  Secondly,  confusion 
is  far  more  likely  to  arise  in  following  the  broad  line 
than  in  following  the  narrow  one;  thus  ten  simple 
Braille  combinations,  when  placed  on  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  line,  represent  ten  respective  letters; 
when  placed  on  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  line,  the 
same  combinations  represent  ten  respective  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  or  letter  contractions.  What  finger  is  not 
often  retarded  and  puzzled  in  determining  the  relative 
position  of  such  characters?  Thirdly,  Braille  word 
and  letter  spacing  is  miserable.  There  is  no  uniform 
distance  between  letters  or  words.  Suppose  your 
typewriter  did  not  place  its  i’s  and  e’s  exactly  equally 
distant  from  preceding  and  following  letters!  Sup¬ 
pose  it  crowded  its  g’s  and  h’s  together,  and  separted 
widely  its  a’s  and  e’s!  Suppose,  for  example,  words 
ending  in  M  were  much  closer  to  following  words 
than  those  ending  in  S  or  L!  What  would  be  the 
appearance  of  your  typewritten  page?  And  yet,  this 
is  Braille  spacing.  Any  one  who  understands  it  or 
who  uses  the  systems  knows  the  consequent  incon¬ 
veniences  and  annoyances.  If  American  Braille  is 


ultimately  to  become  the  universal  embossed  type  of 
America  this  ragged  spacing  should  certainly  be  cor¬ 
rected.  There  should  be  a  given  space  between  each 
letter  and  about  double  this  given  space  between 
each  word. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  add  only  this: 
That  we  believe  it  would  be  advantageous,  and  not 
unwise,  for  all  the  Blind  of  America  and  of  Great 
Britain  to  use  the  same  embossed  type.  This  type 
should  be  selected  solely  by  the  actual  available  vote 
of  the  reading  and  writing  Blind  who  are  to  use  such  a 
system.  Our  good  friends,  the  Theorists,  should 
not  determine  nor  even  influence  the  print  selection. 
The  blind  are  they  who  read  and  write  the  puncto¬ 
graphic  systems;  they  can  best  judge  the  systems;  so 
let  them  select  a  system  for  universal  use. 

LEATHER 

Leather  is  made  from  the  skins  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  oxen.  The  skins  are  called  hides. 

The  raw  hides  are  cleaned  to  remove  the  fat. 
Then  they  are  soaked  in  lime  and  water.  This  makes 
the  hair  loose  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  out.  The  hides 
are  again  soaked  in  water  mixed  with  barley.  The 
pores  become  open. 

The  hides  are  then  tanned  with  oak-bark.  They 
are  put  into  a  liquid  made  from  oak-bark  and  water 
and  soaked  for  several  months.  They  shrink 
and  become  very  strong.  When  the  skins  are 
thoroughly  tanned,  they  are  taken  out.  They  are 
pressed  to  make  them  smooth.  Then  they  are  ready 
for  use  as  leather. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  leather.  They  are 
used  for  different  purposes.  Boots  and  shoes  are 
made  from  the  skins  of  calves  and  cows.  The  soles 
of  shoes,  and  traps  and  harnesses  are  made  from  the 
skins  of  oxen. 

A  cheap  leather  is  made  from  sheep  skin.  It  is 
used  for  pocket  books  and  covering  chairs. 

Kid  gloves  and  shoes  are  made  from  the  skins 
of  lambs  and  young  goats. 

Morocco  leather  is  made  from  the  skins  of  a  kind 
of  a  goat.  It  is  used  for  covering  books  and  chairs. 
It  is  expensive. 

Many  years  ago  people  did  not  use  paper.  They 
used  parchment.  It  is  made  from  the  skins  of  sheep 
or  goats.  The  skins  were  stretched  until  they  were 
very  thin. 

Vellum  is  made  from  the  skins  of  calves.  It  is 
strong  and  delicate.  Long  ago  it  was  used  for  the 
leaves  of  books. — Selected. 


Examine  your  words  well,  and  you  will  find  that 
even  when  you  have  no  motive  to  be  false  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even  about 
your  own  immediate  feelings — much  harder  than  to 
say  something  about  them  which  is  not  the  exact 
truth. — George  Eliot. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
night,  the  thirteenth  of  November.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  George  Hay. 

After  a  humorous  story  by  Miss  Compton,  a 
declamation  was  signed  by  Virginia  Fulwood.  Then 
the  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes. 

An  essay  was  read  by  George  Hay. 

This  was  followed  by  tableaux.  Roxie  Jordan 
representing  the  girl  of  1860  and  Grace  Hudson  the 
girl  of  1909.  Then  the  little  girls  gave  three  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  May  Pole  dance. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Raymond  Rou.  The  critic,  Miss  Compton,  made 
her  report  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  on  the  evening 
of  November  6th.  Preston  Holly  took  charge  of  the 
meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity.  After  his  inau¬ 
gural  address  a  program  was  rendered  consisting  of 
piano  solos  by  Lula  Barfied,  Miss  Guthrie  and 
Lucius  Emerson;  recitations  by  Preston  Holly, 
Elmer  Manuel  and  Mabel  Bates;  a  song  by  Pearl 
Brown  and  a  vocal  quartet  by  Mr.  Libby,  Willie 
Barrow,  Pearl  Brown  and  Bessie  Sikes,  all  of  which 
were  excellent,  the  programs  of  the  lyceum  this  year 
showing  a  marked  improvement  that  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
read,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  subject  for  the  next  debate  and  the  program 
for  the  next  meeting  were  then  read. 

After  favorable  reports  from  the  critic  and  moni¬ 
tor,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  November 
20th.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

An  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  was  held  the  seventh  of  November  at  six- 
thirty  o’clock. 

Lalla  Wilson  offered  the  opening  prayer,  after 
which  Emory  Sizemore  rendered  “Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul”  in  signs. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  and  the  roll 
was  called,  the  members  answering  with  verses  of 
scripture. 

Two  stories  on  the  topic,  “Life  Lessons  for  me 
from  the  Book  of  Hebrews”  were  given  by  Minnie 
Clemons  and  Mary  Fraser,  followed  by  an  outline  of 


the  lesson  by  Grace  Hudson,  the  leader. 

The  collection  for  the  evening  amounted  to 
forty-seven  cents. 

Virginia  Fulwood  and  Amalia  Lorenz  then  sign¬ 
ed  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  and  there  being  no 
business  George  Hay  dismissed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer. 


At  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  Rena  Thompson  offered  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  after  which  Sarah  Johnson,  Fanny 
Varnes,  Amalia  Lorenz  and  Virginia  Fulwood  rend¬ 
ered  “Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden”  in  signs. 

Following  the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes,  Minnie  Clemons  read  the  scripture  lesson, 
Isaiah  62:3-5. 

Roxie  Jordan  offered  a  short  prayer  before 
making  her  remarks  upon  the  subject  for  the  even¬ 
ing. 

A  story  by  Grace  Hudson,  a  hymn  by  Mary 
Fraser  and  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Hendricks  concluded  the 
program.  Raymond  Rou,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the  par¬ 
lor  on  the  evening  of  November  I4th.  The  meeting 
opened  with  a  hymn  followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  concert.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and 
roll  call  Miss  Guthrie  read  the  selection  from  “Pil- 
igrim’s  Progress.”  The  leader  then  made  a  few 
remarks  and  Lilian  Orchard  recited  the  scripture 
reading.  A  few  selections  from  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  World  were  read  and  recited.  A  closing 
hymn  was  sung,  and  the  meeting  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction.  Pearl  Brown,  Sec’y. 


THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

About  100  years  after  the  flood  which  God  sent 
to  destroy  the  earth,  the  Chaldeans  built  a  large 
tower.  It  was  called  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  ex¬ 
act  time  at  which  this  tower  was  built  is  not  known. 
The  date  usually  given  for  laying  the  foundation  is 
2247  B.  C.,  or  100  years  after  the  flood.  The  exact 
height  to  which  it  was  built  is  also  unknown.  Some 
say  it  was  beyond  the  clouds.  There  is  a  Jewish 
legend  recorded  in  the  Talmud  which  says  that  God 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  the  tower  until 
it  was  12  miles  high.  Other  writers  say  that  it  was 
4  miles  high. 

We  know  that  men  who  make  ascensions  in  ball¬ 
oons  find  the  atmosphere  so  rare  at  four  miles  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  work  that  high.  The 
people  who  built  the  tower  wanted  it  to  reach  to 
heaven,  so  that  if  another  flood  came  upon  the  world, 
they  would  not  be  drowned.  God  saw  their  folly, 
confused  their  tongues,  and  not  being  able  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  they  stopped  working. 
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The  following  original  exercise  in  composition 
work  was  written  by  Lula  Barfield,  and  handed  in  as 
a  class  exercise  on  the  first  Monday  of  November. 
Only  a  few  corrections,  and  no  changes,  have  been 
made,  that  the  readers  of  the  Herald  may  get  an 
idea  of  the  work  of  this  kind  done  by  our  advanced 
pupils: 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born  in  1340,  and  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  center  of  London’s  work 
and  society.  He  v/as  the  son  of  a  wine  dealer  who 
lived  on  Thames  street.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
became  valet  to  the  wife  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
where  he  remained  until  he  joined  the  army  in 
France.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  country,  but 
was  ransomed  just  before  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  in 
1360.  We  have  no  record  of  the  next  six  years  of 
his  life,  but  we  learn  from  the  exchequer  rolls  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  court  from  1366  to  1372. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  first  began  to  write. 
There  are  only  two  poems  that  we  are  sure  he  wrote 
during  these  years — The  Compleynt  to  Pity,  and 
The  Death  of  Blanche  the  Duchesse.  He  translated 
two  other  poems  from  the  French,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  them;  but  some  of  our  best  critics  doubt 
this.  These  poems  were  written  while  the  author 
was  French  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  may  be 
classed  under  his  French  period. 

From  1372  to  1384,  Chaucer  made  about  seven 
trips  to  different  countries  for  the  king,  two  of  which 
he  made  to  Italy.  At  this  time  Italian  poetry  v/as 
very  popular  throughout  Europe,  and  Chaucer  was 
greatly  inspired  by  it.  He  read  Dante’s  poems, 
Petrarca’s  sonnets,  and  Boccaccio’s  tales,  and  learn¬ 
ed  from  them  the  power  and  form  of  poetry,  and  how 
to  tell  a  story  well.  During  this  time,  which  may  be 
called  his  Italian  period,  he  wrote  a  great  deal.  His 
chief  works  were,  The  Tale  of  the  Second  Nun,  The 
Doctor,  The  Clerk,  The  Man  at  Law,  The  Squire, 
Sir  Thopas,  Anelida,  Boece,  Arcite,  The  Compleynt 
of  Mars,  and  a  number  of  others.  He  was  not  only 
poet,  for  he  was  comptroller  of  the  wool  customs 
and  of  the  petty  customs,  and,  also,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Kent  in  1386. 

In  1384,  Chaucer  left  all  Italian  influence  behind 
and  became  entirely  English.  During  these  years, 
Chaucer  lived  a  retired  life,  and  read  and  studied  a 
great  deal.  This  was  perhaps  due  to  his  extreme 
poverty,  for,  during  the  absence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he 
lost  court  favor.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
wrote  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  langu¬ 
age.  The  Canterbury  Tales  is  his  best  and  most 
complete  work.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 


in  1389,  and  superintended  the  repairs  of  West¬ 
minister  Abbey,  and  a  great  many  other  of  England’s 
famous  buildings.  From  1384  to  1390  may  be  term¬ 
ed  Chaucer’s  English  period. 

Chaucer  was  a  gentleman  in  every  respect.  He 
was  very  tender,  humorous,  glad-hearted,  and  satir¬ 
ical.  He  was  the  first  poet  who  really  loved  and 
studied  nature.  He  had  a  keen,  mischievous  face,  a 
forked  beard,  and  walked  very  swiftly  when  alone. 
He  died  in  1400,  and  was  the  first  poet  buried  in 
Westminister  Abbey.  L.  B. 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Several  of  the  pupils  received  nice  Thankgiving 
boxes  from  home. 

Bessie  Sikes  expects  her  mother  and  sister  to 
pay  her  a  pleasant  visit  before  many  weeks. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  nineteenth,  Lucius 
Emesron  won  the  first  prize  for  piano  playing  at  the 
Jefferson  Theater. 

Willie  Barrow  is  distressed  over  the  condition 
of  his  grandfather.  Old  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  very 
unwell  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  improving  at  all. 

Though  Mabel  Bates  is  at  present  our  champion 
speller,  yet  she  is  not  a  very  accurate  geographer. 
The  Pacific  ocean,  she  affirms,  is  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Iberian  peninsular. 

At  this  writing,  Mr.  Parks  has  with  him  his 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Lily  Walkup,  of  McIntosh,  Fla., 
and  her  brother,  Dr.  Clark  Walkup.  It  is  right  fort¬ 
unate  that  the  Doctor  is  here  just  at  this  time,  for 
Mrs.  Parks  has  been  sick  three  weeks,  but  is  slowly 
recovering  under  his  skilful  treatment. 

Friday  evening,  the  twelfth,  Mr.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Beaty  united  their  calsses  and  conducted  a  spel¬ 
ling  match.  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  from  Mr.  Moor¬ 
head’s  class  and  Lillian  Orchard  from  Mr.  Beaty’s 
class  were  appointed  champions.  Lilian’s  side  won, 
Mabel  Bates  being  the  only  speller  who  did  not 
miss. 

Lillian  and  Otto  Orchard  are  with  us  again. 
Two  new  blind  boys  will  soon  be  added  to  our  roll. 
Both  hail  from  Jacksonville.  One  is  a  young  fellow 
of  ninteen  years  who  comes  to  us  from  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Maryland  school  for  the  Blind;  the 
other  is  a  lad  of  eight  who  has  never  before  been  to 
school. 

Of  the  six  weekly  head-marks  already  won  in  Mr. 
Beaty’s  spelling  class,  Mabel  Bates  received  three, 
Lucy  Kilbee,  two,  and  Pearl  Brown,  one.  Pearl  is 
head  again  this  week,  and  hopes  at  its  close  to  be  up 
with  Lucy.  In  the  first  examination  of  Mr.  Beaty’s 
United  States  History  class,  Bessie  Sikes  won  the 
honors,  making  eighty-nine. 
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|  PUPILS’  NOTES  | 

The  doors  for  our  new  building  have  come  at 

last. 

Anna  Lee  Barksdale  has  received  a  box  of 
oranges. 

Luther  Holland  received  some  money  from  his 
father  last  week. 

Raymond  Rou  is  the  first  to  receive  a  crate  of 
oranges  this  year. 

Roxie  and  Ruby  Jordan  expect  a  visit  from  their 
father  Christmas. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  lives  in  the  city,  sent  two  large 
sea  bass  to  the  pupils. 

Max  Wetherby  received  a  small  box  of  oranges 
from  home  last  Saturday. 

The  big  girls  enjoyed  a  walk  to  the  fort  with 
Miss  Compton  last  Sunday. 

Fannie  Varnes  received  quite  a  number  of  pretty 
post  cards  on  her  birthday. 

Lily  and  Pearl  Holland  received  a  box  from  their 
parents  the  last  of  October. 

Mrs.  Ezell  and  Miss  Rupley  spent  a  pleasant  day 
at  South  Beach  one  Saturday. 

All  were  delighted  to  have  Nettalien  Vanderpoel 
with  us  for  another  Thanksgiving. 

Herbert  Wright  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
with  some  money  in  it  to  treat  his  teacher. 

The  23rd  inst.  was  Clarence  Morris’  birthday 
and  he  enjoyed  (?)  a  ducking  in  cold  watei. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  bought  an  indoor  base-ball  for 
the  deaf  boys.  It  is  something  new  to  them. 

Leon  Morris  had  quite  a  treat  Saturday.  Mr. 
Hendricks  invited  him  to  his  home  for  dinner. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Pope  went  to  Jacksonville  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  where  she  will  live  in  the  future. 

Minnie  Clemons  received  a  letter  from  her  moth¬ 
er  telling  her  that  she  might  expect  a  box  soon. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  were  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  their  parents  have  moved  to  St.  Cloud. 

Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer  were  delighted  to  get 
a  box  of  candy  and  other  things  from  their  home. 

Fannie  Varnes  expects  her  brother  to  visit  her 
Thanksgiving.  He  is  now  working  in  Jacksonville. 

Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Corey  went  with  Jean 
and  Lilah  Walker  to  the  dancing-school  the  other  day. 

Last  Monday  night  some  of  the  teachers  went 
to  the  Jefferson  to  see  “The  Servant  in  the  House.” 


Last  Saturday  morning  Miss  Compton  and  Miss 
Corey  took  Grace  Sawyer  and  Clarabell  Cone  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pope  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hendricks  to  supper  the  16th  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks’  birthday. 

Only  a  few  boxes  were  received  by  the  pupils  on 
Thanksgiving.  It  may  be  the  signal  of  a  car  load  of 
them  Christmas. 

Roxie  Jordan  received  a  letter  from  home  say¬ 
ing  that  her  parents  had  been  to  the  Gulf  coast  for 
a  visit  of  a  week. 

Last  Sunday,  Mr.  Walker  gave  us  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  lecture  on  the  subject  of  “The  Har¬ 
vest  Time  of  Life.” 

Herbert  Wright’s  parents  attended  uie  carnival 
in  Jacksonville,  and  as  they  passed  through  here, 
took  Herbert  there  with  them. 

Martha  Boylston,  a  former  pupil,  was  married 
in  South  Carolina  last  week.  The  news  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  her  old  school-mates. 

In  two  or  three  more  years  George  Hay  and 
Raymond  Rou  hope  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  learn 
how  to  run  a  linotype  machine. 

Bessie  Sikes  is  anticipating  with  much  pleasure 
a  visit  from  her  sister  who  lives  in  St.  Louis  and  is 
now  on  her  way  to  visit  her  home. 

Lucius  Emerson  distinguished  himself  and  the 
school  by  getting  the  first  prize  in  the  amateur  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Jefferson  Theatre. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wingate,  of 
Jacksonville,  fell  from  the  third  story  of  a  building 
and  broke  both  his  ankles  and  his  hip. 

Mrs.  Eddie  Pope  visited  us  several  times  during 
her  stay  in  the  city.  She  is  now  in  Jacksonville 
where  Mr.  Pope  has  secured  a  position. 

Mr.  Parker  kindly  invited  the  school  to  the 
moving  pictures  at  the  Jefferson  Theatre  last  Friday. 
Needless  to  say  every  one  heartily  enjoyed  the  treat. 

Bessie  Sikes  received  a  nice  box  of  fruit  and 
cake  from  her  mother.  As  usual  she  was  very  gener¬ 
ous  and  gave  a  large  share  to  her  school  mates  and 
the  teachers. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  society  had  two  fine 
tableaux.  One  was,  “The  Old  Fashioned  and  the 
new  Fashioned  Girls  ’’and  the  other  was,  “The  May 
pole,”  by  several  of  the  little  girls. 

Last  week  Nettalien  Vanderpoel  of  Jacksonville 
and  her  cousin,  Miss  Vanderpoel,  from  New  York, 
made  us  a  short  visit.  They  returned  to  Jacksonville 
the  same  evening.  Nettalien  will  come  again  for 
Thanksgiving. 
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The  present  enrollment  is  102  with  several  more 
to  come  later. 


We  were  just  sharpening  our  faber  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  after  Dr.  N.  F.  Walker,  of  the  S.  C.  School, 
for  attending  a  meeting  of  a  Charties  and  Correction 
Society  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  when  Brother  Laurens’ 
Leaf  reached  us.  His  explanation  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Doctor  attended  the  meeting  to  impress 
those  present  that  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  “Charities  and 
Corrections.”  Good  for  the  Doctor!  Now,  will  an¬ 
other  good  Doctor  in  the  north-west  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise. 


The  parents  of  one  of  our  pupils  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  a  report  which  had  reached  their  ears  that 
we  had  a  number  of  cases  of  pellagra  and  hook¬ 
worm  at  the  school.  We  denied  the  pellagra  rumor, 
but  our  school  physician  has  treated  several  pupils 
for  hook-worm  and  with  gratifying  success.  This 
disease  if  treated  in  time  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  recent  discovery,  the  public 
generally  is  not  well  informed  as  yet  in  regard  to  it. 
Quite  recently  the  school  was  favored  with  a  visit 
from  a  prominent  physician  from  New  Jersey,  who 
came  out  to  inspect  the  pupils  who  had  received  the 
treatment.  This  physician  was  the  medical  director 
of  a  large  life  insurance  company.  He  had  read  a 
good  deal  about  the  disease,  but  had  never  seen  a 
case  of  it.  Again  we  say,  it  is  a  very  harmless 
disease  if  taken  in  time  and  treatment  of  it  is  not 
severe,  so  our  parents  need  feel  no  concern  about  it. 

This  is  no  dissertation  upon  methods,  neither 
is  it  a  stricture  upon  the  various  phases  of  systems 


now  employed  throughout  the  country  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf.  We  are  trying  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  that  a  product  of  these  various  systems 
finds  himself.  To  do  this  even  in  a  half  satisfactory 
manner  to  ourselves,  we  have  lately  devoted  some 
thought  and  attention  to  the  adult  deaf  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  giving  particular  attention  to  their  writings  and 
to  the  general  trend  of  their  discussions  in  their  na¬ 
tional  meetings.  We  find  a  strong  sentiment  emi- 
nating  from  the  leading  deaf  thinkers  that  the  oral 
system  when  used  exclusively  is  a  forced  system  and 
that  results  derived  therefrom  do  not  warrant  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  single  method  to  the  elimination  of 
all  others. 

The  last  World’s  Congress  of  the  Deaf  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions,  six  in  number,  and  these  resolu¬ 
tions  are  now  being  sent  out  to  the  leading  educators 
of  the  deaf  of  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  these 
resolutions  will  receive  consideration,  and  likely 
adoption,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  Deaf  which  will  meet  in  July  next  at 
Colorado  Springs.  To  prove  that  these  deaf  people 
are  trying  to  view  the  subject  in  a  broad  and  liberal 
manner,  the  president  of  the  Association  has  for¬ 
warded  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  all  leaders  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  asking  their  opinions  of 
them.  We  received  a  copy,  with  a  letter  from  the 
president  asking  that  we  indicate  our  position  in  the 
premises,  which  we  giadly  did.  But  we  notice  that 
in  some  quarters  replies  to  these  resolutions  have 
been  given  with  a  little  venom,  or  rather  irritation, 
weaved  into  the  answers.  In  a  reply  from  a  New 
York  school,  the  superintendent  says  everything  but 
“You  deaf  people  have  not  enough  intelligence  to 
discuss  methods  or  systems”  or  “You  people  are  in- 
terferring  with  something  that  does  not  concern  you” 
and  he  might  just  as  well  have  made  both  remarks 
as  he  intimates  as  much  in  his  reply.  He  uses  such 
terms  as  “inconsistency,”  “quibbles,”  and  “fuss  and 
feathers.” 

Taking  up  his  term  of  “inconsistency,”  we  be¬ 
lieve  one  of  the  most  consummate  inconsistencies  of 
modern  times  is  to  hold  that  the  educated  deaf — the 
products  of  the  schools — are  incapable  of  criticising 
methods  by  which  they  are  educated.  In  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  the  alumni  of  the  various  schools 
are  often  interrogated  as  to  their  opinions  on  this  or 
that  educational  question  relative  to  the  blind.  And 
their  opinions  have,  as  the  conditions  absolutely 
demand,  weight  in  any  deliberative  body.  Take  for 
instance  the  question  of  the  punctograph  systems 
which  was  a  subject  for  discussion  and  thought  by 
the  board  before  adopting  any  system  for  the  day 
schools  for  the  blind  in  New  York  City.  The  adult 
blind,  products  of  schools  for  the  blind,  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  testify  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
contesting  systems,  and  from  reading  the  report  of 
this  inquiry  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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testimony  of  the  blind  witnesses  had  much  weight 
with  the  board  in  reaching  a  conclusion.  With  the 
deaf,  however,  there  are  many  who  call  their  interest 
in  the  education  of  those  conditioned  like  them  as 
meddling  and  an  unwarranted  interference  into  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  they  have  no  part.  Absurd  the  idea! 

To  come  out  into  the  open  and  lay  bare  the 
facts  of  this  antagonistic  feeling  towards  the  adult 
deaf  and  their  interest  in  our  educational  work, 
we  make  the  emphatic  statement  that  this  feeling 
does  not  come  from  the  combined  method  schools, 
but  entirely  from  the  pure  oral  side  of  the  house. 
And  why?  Naturally,  because  the  deaf  feel,  and 
with  a  superabundance  of  facts  to  warrant  the  feel¬ 
ing,  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  a  single 
method  is  all-sufficient  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  mention  the  fact.  They  are  more  thoroughly 
banded  together  today  than  ever  before  and  are 
fighting  the  pure  oralists  or  as  they  deem  it  expedient 
to  term  them  the  “single  method.”  The  oralists  will 
not  temporize  and  there  appears  no  hope  for  a  mutual 
understanding.  This  feeling  so  thoroughly  permeates 
the  deaf  of  the  country  that  they  refrain  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  struck  us  very  forcibly  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  above  Association  last 
summer.  Here  was  an  association  of  educators  and 
instructors  of  the  deaf  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose  of  an  interchange  of  thought  with  a  view 
of  further  perfecting  their  system  of  education,  and 
after  the  opening  night,  when  there  were  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  adult  deaf  present  from  the  city,  the 
absence  of  these  people  was  indeed  a  sad  commene- 
tary  upon  either  their  indifference  to  or  dislike  of  the 
single  method  theory.  It  is  an  inspiration  however 
to  see  them  in  attendance  in  great  numbers  at,  and 
taking  part  in,  the  meetings  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  whose  motto  is 
make  the  method  fit  the  child  and  not  the  child  fit 
the  method. 

Haste  the  day  when  an  amicable  adjustment  can 
be  made  and  all  factionalism  and  fanaticism  cease! 
This  must  come  from  concessions  and  advances  from 
both  sides. 

THANKSGIVIVG  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Anthem  ....  Choir. 

2.  Prayer  ....  Mr.  Walker. 

3.  “The  First  Thanksgiving”  -  Selected. 

4.  “Thanksgiving  Hymn”,  in  signs  Deaf  Pupils. 

5.  Governor’s  Proclamation. 

6.  Address  -  -  -  Mr.  Walker. 

7.  Anthem  ....  Choir. 

Thanksgiving  was  even  more  enjoyed  this 


year  than  usual.  To  begin  with  we  had  an  ideal  day. 
The  air  which  in  the  morning  was  crisp  enough  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  season,  moderated  sufficiently  to 
make  a  trip  to  South  Beach  enjoyable  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  the  building  was  alive 
with  happy  faces  and  gleeful  laughter;  for  even  the 
youngest  children  who  came  to  school  for  the  first 
time  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  knew  of  the  grand 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Flagler,  which 
had  been  preparing  for  the  past  two  days. 

Moreover  each  boy  had,  under  the  supervision 
of  his  teacher,  written  a  note  to  his  lady  love,  asking 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  her  to  the  table;  and  these 
invitations  had  been  formally  accepted. 

At  fifteen  minutes  of  nine  the  bell  rang  for 
chapel  service.  The  short  and  interesting  program 
added  quite  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  day.  After  an 
anthem  by  the  choir,  five  of  the  large  deaf  pupils 
signed  a  pretty  and  graceful  Thanksgiving  hymn. 
Mr.  Walker  read  an  account  of  the  first  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  the  Governor’s  proclamation  which  were  in¬ 
terpreted  in  signs  by  Miss  Compton.  Then  came  a 
short  address  by  Mr.  Walker.  In  a  few  well  chosen 
words  he  called  to  mind  the  many  and  peculiar  bles¬ 
sings  of  our  school;  the  new  and  beautiful  building 
almost  ready  for  us  to  occupy;  and  the  many  friends 
who  are  interested  in  our  welfare.  He  spoke  of  Mr. 
Flagler,  who,  amid  his  many  cares  and  enormous 
business  interests,  had  time  to  think  of  us  and  to 
furnish  us  a  dinner  that  would  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  set  forth  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Mr.  Walker 
compared  the  progress  of  the  school  to  that  of  the 
early  Puritans,  at  first  a  mere  struggle  for  existence, 
evolving  into  our  present  growing  prosperity.  Mr. 
Walker’s  address  was  short,  as  he  desired  all  who 
wished  to  attend  church  in  the  city  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  so,  but  it  rang  with  the  Thanksgiving 
spirit,  that  good  cheer  that  is  the  essence  of  all  his 
talks. 

At  one  o’clock  the  children’s  dinner  bell  rang  and 
the  happy  couples  filed  in,  and  took  their  places  at 
the  prettily  decorated  tables  temptingly  spread  with 
the  many  good  things.  Mr.  Walker  and  all  the 
teachers  were  present  in  the  children’s  dining  room 
to  share  in  their  happiness  and  to  help  to  wait  upon 
them.  The  teachers’  bell  rang  at  one  forty-five. 
The  teachers  and  officers  enjoyed  to  the  full  their 
share  of  Mr.  Flagler’s  bounty. 

All  were  left  to  their  own  deviceful  pleasure 
during  the  afternoon. 

We  had  our  usual  party  at  night,  when  amid 
games  and  laughter  the  happy  day  was  broguht  to  a 
close.  F. 


Attention  is  the  stuff  memory  is  made  of,  and 
memory  is  accumulated  knowledge. — Lowell. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  November  teachers’  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  tenth.  The  first  number  on  the 
program,  a  short  talk  by  President  Walker,  was  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  helpful.  This  was  followed  by 
a  vocal  solo,  “In  old  Madrid,”  by  Mr.  Walker  also. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  paper,  “Relative  to  New  York  Point 
and  American  Braille,”  enlightened  us  quite  a  great 
deal  on  that  subject  which  has  been  so  widely  discus¬ 
sed  recently.  The  discussion  of  the  paper,  some 
gymnastic  exercises  by  Mr.  Boggs  and  the  query-box 
completed  the  regular  program.  However,  Mrs. 
Walker  and  Miss  Crocker,  last  but  not  least,  served 
refreshments,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  Local  Committee  of  the  World’s  Congress 
of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
1910,  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  deaf  of 
Florida  to  attend  the  Congress. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  trip  worth 
your  while. 

You  will  share  in  the  business  of  the  Congress, 
which  promises  to  be  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  of  any  gathering  of  the  deaf 
ever  held  on  American  soil. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  and 
its  environment  will  be  yours. 

Within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the  meeting  place 
you  will  be  shown  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  on 
the  continent;  North  and  South  Cheyenne  Canons, 
with  their  beautiful  Seven  Falls;  Cutler  Mountain, 
with  its  unsurpassable  view;  Manitou,  with  its  bub¬ 
bling,  sparkling  soda,  iron  and  sulphur  springs,  all 
without  money  and  without  price;  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  with  its  strange  fantastic  rocks,  cliffs,  domes 
minarets  and  spires;  Ute  Pass  with  its  R.ainbow  Spa 
and  Grand  Cavern;  Williams’  Canon,  with  its  Narrows 
and  marvelous  Cave  of  the  Winds;  Pikes’  Peak,  the 
father  and  grand  father  of  all  American  mountains, 
with  its  famous  Cog  Road;  the  Cripple  Creek  line 
affording  the  grandest  scenic  short  trip  on  the  Con¬ 


tinent,  and  more  and  more! 

All  these  are  waiting  for  you.  We  are  not  from 
Missouri,  and  our  motto  is,  “Showjtw.” 

The  Local  Committee  will  do  its  utmost  for  your 
comfort  and  pleasure.  It  has  receptions,  balls,  bar¬ 
becues,  picnics,  banquets,  lectures  on  its  program. 
The  week  of  the  Congress  will  be  packed  as  full  of 
business  and  pleasure  as  an  egg  of  meat. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee.  Write  for  an  attractive 
folder  setting  forth  the  beauties  of  the  Pike’s  Peak 
region. 

Come  one,  come  ail!  We  want  you.  Let 
“Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust!”  henceforth  be  your  motto. 
Have  it  in  your  mind’s  eye  while  awake.  Dream  of 
it  in  your  sleep. 

Cut  out  your  cigars,  ice  cream  and  chewing-gum, 
that  new  winter  suit  or  that  picture  hat,  and  save, 
save,  save,  for  the  great  trip.  Use  every  legitimate 
means  to  secure  the  wherewithal.  Come  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  or  in  an  automobile  if  you  can.  If  you  can  not, 
come  roughing  it,  but  come  any  old  way.  Come, 
and  be  welcome. 

Cordially  and  enthusiastically  your  servants, 
The  Local  Committee. 

George  Wm.  Veditz,  Chairman. 

John  C.  Winemiller. 

Stephen  McGinnity. 

Bessie  B.  Veditz. 

Ethel  M.  Ritchie. 

Frederick  Bates. 

Floyd  O.  Mount. 

Colorado  Springs ,  Colo.,  Nov.  3,  1909. 

LOVES  TO  TEACH. 

“Why  do  I  teach?”  said  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
the  new  woman  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public 
school;  “because  I  love  it  and  it  is  the  grandest  work 
in  the  world.”  Mrs.  Young  is  the  daughter  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Young,  the  distinguished  mathematician.  She 
lias  been  a  widow  for  twenty-five  years.  She  has 
taught  every  grade  from  the  first  up  to  the  university, 
and  declares  that  each  one  was  an  inspiration. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  four  weeks  ending  Nov.  27th,  1909.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

George  Hay 
Mary  Fraser 
Gracie  Griffin 
Roxie  Jordan 
Grace  Hudson 
Amalia  Lorenz 
Charlie  Manire 
Emory  Sizemore 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 


BUND  DEPART  Pd  ENT. 

Bessie  Sikes 
Mabel  Bates 
Mary  Agnes  McRee 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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Christmas  next  and  an  empty  pocket-book! 


Would  that  something  would  happen  to  wake 
up  Miss  Corey  from  her  long  reveries. 

Misses  Compton  and  Corey’s  social  aspirations 
culminated  in  their  joining  the  Utopia  Club  of  this 
city. 

Miss  Ada  Campbell,  a  former  pupil,  and  her 
sister  visited  our  school  and  friends  the  26th  and 
27th  inst. 

Friday  night  the  19th  inst.  was  amateurs’  night 
at  the  Jefferson  Theatre,  and  one  of  the  prizes  came 
our  way,  Lucius  Emerson  winning  it  for  piano  play¬ 
ing. 

The  pupils  had  their  usual  Thanksgiving  party 
from  five-thirty  to  seven-thirty.  The  early  hours 
gave  them  an  early  retiring  time  after  so  strenuous 
a  day. 

When  Miss  Nettalien  Vanderpoel  was  in  school 
she  made  a  bee  line  home  every  Thanksgiving  day, 
but  since  she  graduated  in  1907,  the  bee  line  has 
been  our  way  on  that  day.  Shall  we  feel  honored? 

Mrs.  Parks  has  been  under  the  weather  for  over 
a  month,  but  at  present  is  convalescing  rapidly. 
Her  brother  and  sister  are  with  her,  the  former  in  the 
capacity  of  doctor  and  the  latter  as  housekeeper  and 
nurse. 

Our  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  our  last  in  our  old 
quarters.  Like  the  Puritans,  we  had  many  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  After  suffering  hardships  in  our 
old  quarters,  we  are  about  to  move  into  comfortable 
ones,  where  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 

For  the  privilege  of  taking  the  lady  of  his 
choice  to  dinner  Thanksgiving  Day,  each  boy  was 
taught  how  to  write  a  formal  invitation  to  her,  and 
the  girls  were  taught  to  answer  them  formally.  It 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  social 
manners  and  how  to  write  and  to  accept  such  invita- 
ions. 

Thanksgiving  morning  we  asse  mbled  in  the 
chapel  for  a  short  service.  The  program  consisted 
of  anthems  by  the  blind  children,  a  reading  of  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Governor’s  procla¬ 
mation,  a  Thanksgiving  hymn  by  some  deaf  children, 
a  prayer  and  an  address  by  President  Walker. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  many  were  thankful  for 
friends.  We  were  thankful  for  the  many  we  and  our 
school  have,  and  best  among  them  is  one,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  his  vast  business  interests,  did  not  for¬ 
get  us  with  his  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  this 
gentleman  is  no  me  other  than  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler. 


The  Missouri  Record  of  the  13th  inst.  contained 
a  fine  collection  of  half-tone  cuts  of  the  school.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  likewise  and  display  some  of 
our  new  school  building  in  the  Herald  this  session. 

On  the  faculty  of  the  Oklahoma  School  at 
Sulphur  Springs,  there  are  enough  graduates  of 
Gallaudet  College  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  Where  such  a 
body  is,  and  with  plenty  of  sulphur ,  there  is  always 
“a  hot  time  in  the  old  town.” 

The  Kansas  Star  has  changed  from  a  weekly  to 
a  bi-weekly  publication.  The  smallness  of  the  force, 
and  to  give  more  time  to  instruction  of  artistic  job 
work  is  the  reoson.  A  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  consistent  with  the  saying  of  Elbert  Hubbard, 
“The  first  requisite  in  education  shall  be  to  the 
end  that  the  individual  shall  earn  his  own  living.” 

Vera  Gammon  is  Minnesota’s  Helen  Keller  and 
judging  from  the  article  about  her  in  the  Companion , 
we  admit  she  is  a  second  Helen  Keller.  Undying 
laurels  belong  to  the  one  who  is  bringing  her  mind 
out  of  darkness  and  chaos,  and  the  laurels  in  this 
instance  belong  to  a  deaf  teacher — Miss  Blanche 
Marie  Hansen.  The  honors  in  the  past  have  be¬ 
longed  to  hearing  persons,  and  Miss  Hansen  is  the 
first  deaf  one  in  the  field,  and  her  making  a  success  of 
it,  and  her  demonstrating  what  the  deaf  can  accom¬ 
plish,  entitle  her  to  an  “All  hail  to  Miss  Hansen” 
from  every  deaf  person  in  the  land. 

James  E.  Gallaher,  speaking  of  independent  and 
school  papers  for  the  deaf  in  the  Industrial  Journal 
says,  in  part,  “What  few  small  local  advertisements 
both  our  independent  and  school  papers  for  the  deaf 
carry  are  doubtless  given  them  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
or  kindness,  for  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  the  busi¬ 
ness  firms  ever  get  any  returns.” 

Mr.  Gallaher  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  no  school  paper  ought  to 
carry  advertisements  as  long  as  it  does  not  have  to 
depend  for  its  existence  and  support  upon  the  returns 
of  these  advertisements.  Almost  all  the  school 
papers  are  supported  by  the  state.  So  much  time  and 
labor  is  spent  in  printing  advertisements  as  it  is  the 
case  with  us.  This  time  can  be  utilized  in  another 
way  by  which  the  pupils  can  profit  by  it  a  hundred 
times  more.  The  proposition  is  to  eliminate  all 
advertising  and  print  job  work  solicited  from  the 
local  business  men.  From  this  the  business  men 
would  get  their  money’s  worth,  the  returns  would  be 
several  times  more,  and  the  profit  to  the  pupils 
would  be  the  knowledge  and  practice  in  doing  job 
work. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


CHILDREN’S  DOTS. 

Grade  Griffin  has  returned  to  school. 

Clarabell  Cone  received  a  pretty  coat  from  home 
last  week. 

Fanny  Varnes  was  lately  made  happy  by  the 
receipt  of  a  birthday  box. 

Pearl  and  Lily  Holland  have  received  a  box  from 
home  containing  some  new  dresses. 

Arthur  Lightbody  received  a  box  from  home 
containing  six  nice  shirt-waists. 

The  youngest  pupil  in  our  school  is  Clarence 
Shaw.  He  is  very  bright  and  attractive  and  has  won 
the  hearts  of  all. 

Herbert  Wright  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
telling  him  that  he,  with  his  mother  and  baby  brother, 
would  visit  him  soon. 

FISH. 

Fish  live  in  the  water.  They  have  round  eyes, 
noses  and  mouths.  They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  eye-lids. 

They  open  and  shut  their  gill-covers  and  their 
mouths.  The  water  goes  into  their  mouths  and 
comes  out  of  their  gill-covers. 

Fish  swim  with  their  fins  and  tails. 

LITTLE  ROBIN  RED-BREAST. 

Little  Robin  Red-Breast  sat  upon  a  tree. 

Up  went  Pussy-cat,  and  down  went  he; 

Down  came  Pussy-cat  and  away  Robin  ran, 

Said  little  Robin  Red-Breast: 

“Catch  me  if  you  can.” 

Little  Robin  Red-Breast  sat  upon  a  wall. 

Pussy-cat  jumped  after  him  and  almost  got  a  fall. 

Little  Robin  Red-Breast  chirped  and  sang  and  what 
did  Pussy  say? 

Pussy-cat  said  “Mew,”  and  Robin  flew  away. 

LAUGHTERLAND. 

“All  aboard  for  Laughterland.” 

’Tis  a  pleasant  place, 


Where  the  sun  of  happiness 
Shines  in  every  face. 

Where  the  cares  of  this  old  world 
Quickly  are  forgot, 

And  there’s  never  any  cloud 
Any  pain  or  blot! 

WHAT  SHAPE? 

What  shape  is  an  apple? 

What  shape  is  your  handkerchief? 

What  shape  is  an  orange? 

What  shape  is  Tom’s  watch? 

What  shape  is  your  slate? 

What  shape  is  a  lemon? 

What  shape  is  an  egg? 

What  shape  is  a  foot-ball? 

PRINCE. 

Prince  was  a  pony. 

He  was  a  dear. 

He  was  sleek  and  white. 

He  was  good  and  gentle. 

He  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

His  mother’s  name  was  Queenie. 

Prince  belonged  to  three  little  children. 

Their  names  were  Cissy,  Tom,  and  Bess. 

Bess  was  two  years  old. 

Cissy  was  seven  years  old  and  Tom  was  ten 
years  old. 

One  of  Prince’s  duties  was  to  carry  his  little 
master  and  mistresses  on  his  back. 

It  was  delightful  work. 

Prince  understood  his  duties  perfectly. 

When  little  Bess  was  on  his  back  he  would  walk. 
When  he  carried  Cissy  he  would  trot. 

But  with  Tom,  he  galloped  and  frisked  about  as 
lively  as  a  puppy. 

Don’t  you  think  Prince  was  a  delightful  play¬ 
mate? 

What  is  a  pony? 

Have  you  ever  seen  one? 

Do  you  have  a  pony  at  home? 
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j  COLORED  DEPARTMENT  j 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

THE  DEAF  TEACHERS. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and 
this  especially  for  the  ambitious  deaf.  A  bright 
dawn  has  arisen  for  the  deaf.  Courage,  courage, 
young  men  and  women.  It  is  yours  to  prove  the 
worth.  We  love  President  Gallaudet  the  more  and 
will  always  value  the  grand  sentiments  he  has  express¬ 
ed.  Hear  him!  They  are  as  true  as  the  needle  is  to 
the  pole. 

“I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  in  favor  of  deaf 
teachers  of  the  deaf — and  at  salaries  equal  to  any  or 
even  higher.  I  have  worked  with  deaf  teachers  for 
many  years,  and  know  they  have  greater  sympathy 
for  the  deaf,  they  perform  their  work  with  greater 
enthusiasm,  and  give  their  pupils  greater  encourage¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  deaf  teachers  have 
more  sympathy  and  interest  in  their  deaf  pupils  than 
all  others,  but  that  they  have  a  greater  sympathy  than 
most  others.  I  observed  that  teachers  encourage  the 
pupils  along  all  lines  and  give  them  the  inspiration 
of  their  own  example. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  oral  training  of 
the  deaf  is  neither  the  ideal  nor  the  end  of  their  edu¬ 
cation.  Deaf  teachers  are  appointed  for  the  work 
they  are  fitted  to  do,  and  not  as  a  favor.  In  every 
school  for  the  deaf  there  should  be  a  fair  proportion 
of  deaf  teachers  employed.” 

THE  NEGRO  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Harris  Dickson,  a  writer  in  Hampton' s  Magazine 
has  this  to  say  of  the  negro: 

“Forty  years  ago  the  negro  was  the  healthiest 
man  in  America.  Today  he  is  the  weakest,  the  most 
predisposed  to  disease,  the  man  with  the  least  resist¬ 
ive  power. 

The  old  time  negro  reared  in  slavery  is  still  a 
stronger  man  than  the  growing  generation. 

Many  of  their  so  called  leaders  are  not  elevating 
them.  Sleek  and  well  fed  preachers  cheerfully  pro¬ 
nounce  the  propaganda  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong 
— and  the  preacher  is  the  king.  Their  teachers  are 
not  succeeding  in  creating  a  moral  sense.” 

Terrible  accusations  these!  These  charges  are 
not  all  true.  He  should  have  said,  “Many  of  their 
teachers,”  instead  of,  “their  teachers.” 

Harris  Dickson’s  index  finger  cannot  point  in 
this  direction.  The  aim  of  this  school  has  been  to 
create  healthy,  strong,  moral  men  and  women.  If 
they  fail,  it  is  not  the  mistake  of  this  school.  Seven 
days  in  the  week  we  strive  to  create  a  moral  sense. 
Once  a  week  we  give  lectuies  on  Hygiene.  How 
far  we  have  succeeded  is  attested  by  the  general 


appearance  of  the  pupils. 

When  we  took  charge  of  this  school,  we  forthwith 
set  about  creating  a  healthier,  stronger,  and  a  more 
moral  atmosphere.  The  success  we  have  attained 
is  attested  by  letters  we  receive  from  parents  and 
friends  who  visit  the  school. 

Still  we  have  much  to  fight  against.  Home  envi¬ 
ronments  and  associations  are  like  wedges  driven 
deep.  During  the  school  life  of  the  pupils  we  do  our 
part  in  the  uplifting  of  the  pupils  and  when  they 
enter  life’s  school  most  of  them  make  good  citizens. 

Every  negro  teacher  not  only  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  but  hearing  and  speaking,  should  read  the 
article  of  Harris  Dickson  in  Hampton' s  Magazine  for 
October. 

It  is  an  accursed  shame  the  way  some  schools 
are  conducted.  Do  they  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
present  boys  and  girls  in  school  are  to  be  the  future 
men  and  women,  future  fathers  and  mothers? 

COLLEGE  MEN  FELL  DOWN. 

None  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  Prof.  Wil¬ 
fred  H.  Munroe’s  history  class  at  Brown  university, 
composed  of  seniors  and  juniors  was  able  to  give 
correctly  the  full  names  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  mayor  of  Providence,  when  the  questions  were 
proposed  as  a  test. 

Prof.  Munroe  desired  to  make  an  experiment 
based  on  the  recent  attempt  to  secure  a  constitution¬ 
al  amendment  in  Maryland  requiring  from  voters 
ability  to  answer  correctly  questions  similar  to  these. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the 
class  gave  correctly  the  president’s  full  name  and 
two  knew  only  his  last  name.  No  one  succeeded 
in  giving  the  full  name  of  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  Seventeen  had  a  name  partly 
correct.  Seven  could  not  give  even  the  last  name  of 
a  justice. 

TEN  FALLACIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1.  That  mind  always  develops  by  regular  steps. 

2.  That  intellect  is  everything. 

3.  That  children  should  be  perfect  in  one  study 
before  taking  up  another. 

4.  The  dull  boys  are  hopeless  cases. 

5.  That  “pin-drop  order”  is  the  best. 

6.  That  progress  is  estimated  by  pages. 

7.  That  talk  is  teaching. 

8.  That  there  is  no  time  for  work  outside  of  the 
textbook. 

9.  That  the  same  kind  of  treatment  is  suited  to 
all  children. 

10.  That  the  teacher’s  work  is  to  hear  recita¬ 
tions  all  the  time. — Superintendent  C.  S.  Caler,  in 
Exchange. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER.  A.  B..  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  reauire. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 


A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 


Main  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX. 


Branch  Store, 
LINCOLNVILLE. 
ST,  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

esces  $rog  $corg 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

$30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  6a$  Engines 


BEST  BICYCLES 
BEST  TIRES 
31  King  St. 


BEST  REPIARING 
BEST  PRICES 
Opposite  FEaza. 


St.  Jlitgastine  gold  Storage  go. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lowzest  Prices 


Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 


Go  to 

USINA'S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
Stationery 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE 

St.  George  Street. 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  6  oast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprisedry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOW  ATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

finest  Quaiity  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


WHOLESALE. 


St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


L.  L.  Simms  R.  C.  Stephens 

$t.  Augustine  grocery  Co. 

WE  SELL 

<5 'very  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Seils  Bread. 


Always  looking  toward  improvement. 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

TRY  OUR  GOODS. 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores. 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY, 

St.  A  ugustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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He  took  the  sou!  of  a  little  child, 
Fresh  and  plastic  and  good, 

And  he  hammered  it  into  the  fashion 
Of  a  grown  man’s  iron  mood; 
Early  and  late  he  beat  at  it 
With  blows  of  a  grown-up  fist, 

Till  the  little  soul  forgot  itself 
And  vanished  in  the  mist; 

The  little  soul  forgot  itself 
And  wandered  far  way, 

And  all  that  was  left  on  earth  at  last 
Was  a  form  of  ductile  clay. 


THE  TEACHER. 

Robert  Warren  Gilbert. 

He  took  the  soul  of  a  little  child, 
Delicate,  soft  and  sweet, 

And  he  trod  its  dearest  illusions 
Like  dust  beneath  his  feet; 

He  sneered  at  its  simple  learning, 
And  jeered  at  its  gentle  glee, 

And  made  of  all  its  hidden  things 
A  solemn  mockery; 

He  fastened  it  down  with  habits, 
And  tied  it  about  with  dread, 

Till  the  gentle  soul  of  the  little  child 
For  very  anguish  fled. 


He  took  the  soul  of  a  little  child. 

This  teacher  stern  and  kind, 

And  he  slowly  hammered  it  into  the  shape 
Of  a  grown  up  blockhead’s  mind, 

He  bound  it  about  with  habits, 

And  fastened  it  with  a  rule, 

Till  the  little  soul  was  fain  of  death 
And  hated  his  dreary  school; 

And  all  that  was  left  was  a  mockery 
Of  childish  hope  and  joy — 

A  poor  little  puling  monster, 

They  called  him  the  “model  boy.” 


“TO  THINE  OWN  SELF  BE  TRUE.” 

Miss  Fannie  Guthrie. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  December. 


THE  first  step  for  a  teacher  to  take  is  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  child.  This  can  be 
facilitated  by  companionship  outside  of  the 
Ip  school-room.  In  many  schools  the  teachers 

_  go  to  the  class  rooms  when  the  bell  rings, 

teach  the  required  number  of  hours  and  then 
see  no  more  of  their  pupils  until  the  next  day,  when 
the  same  thing  is  repeated.  A  teacher  cannot  do  the 
best  work  without  making  a  special  study  of  each 
child.  Long  years  of  preparation  do  not  guarantee 
success,  but  power  to  judge  pupils,  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  each  one. 

Along  with  this  companionship  will  tollow  love 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  which,  if  not  an  essential, 
is  certainly  a  valuable  adjunct.  When  this  condition 
is  once  established,  the  child  feels  that  whatever  task 
is  required  of  him  is  for  his  own  good  and  not,  as 
children  sometimes  think,  for  the  teacher’s  pleasure. 
A  great  teacher  is  a  rarity,  quite  as  much  so  as  a 
great  man  in  any  other  profession,  but  all  of  us, 
whatever  shortcomings  may  have  fallen  to  our  lot, 
have  the  privilege  of  loving  our  pupils.  And  if  we 
love  them  we  can  but  be  enthusiastic  for  their  success, 
and  thus  study  and  plan  for  its  achievement. 

So  often  by  impatience,  we  hurt  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  child  destroying  for  the  time  at  least 
the  bond  of  sympathy  which  must  exist  to  bring 
about  the  best  results,  and  destroying  too  that  con¬ 
nection  between  one  mind  and  another,  leaving 
to  language  the  communication  of  the  thought, 
whereas  the  words  we  speak  are  but  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  messages  that  are  being  transmitted. 
After  the  teacher  has  gained  the  child’s  confi¬ 


dence,  she  may  hope  not  only  to  develop  his  mind 
but  to  influence  his  whole  life.  This  thought  should 
cause  us  to  stop  and  consider  our  responsibility. 
There  is  no  more  efficient  agency  for  good  or  evil 
than  the  force  of  example.  To  the  deaf,  example  is 
not  only  better  than  precept,  it  is  precept.  It  is 
object  teaching  in  doing  right — or  wrong.  We  can 
all  understand  virtue  when  seen  living  and  acting 
before  us  better  than  by  abstract  discussions  of  its 
nature.  Charles  Wagner  has  said,  “Our  educative 
influence  is  determined  by  what  predominates  in  us. 
We  communicate  to  children  less  of  what  we  say 
than  what  we  are,  and  if  our  moral  path  be  crooked 
it  is  useless  to  point  out  the  straight  and  narrow 
way.”  The  teacher  should  be  straightforward  and 
honest  with  the  child  if  she  expects  him  to  be  like¬ 
wise.  Speak  the  truth  at  all  hazards  and  do  not 
promise  what  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  gentleman  who  took  his  son  to  watch  some 
workmen  building  a  wall  on  his  estate.  He  explain¬ 
ed  that  there  was  to  be  an  arch  at  a  certain  place. 
The  son  was  very  much  interested  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  how  it  would  be  made.  The  father 
promised  him  that  he  should  but  some  days  later, 
when  they  went  to  see  how  the  work  was  getting  on, 
they  found  that  the  arch  was  finished.  “Why  father,” 
said  the  boy,  ‘‘You  promised  that  I  should  see  the 
men  build  the  arch.”  The  gentleman  ordered  the 
men  to  tear  down  the  arch  and  build  it  over  again 
while  his  son  was  looking  on. 

The  teacher  should  discountenance  copying  and 
and  all  kinds  of  crooked  dealing  for  it  is  during 
school  days  that  the  character  is  being  formed  and, 
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if  the  man  or  woman  is  to  be  upright  and  true,  the 
germs  of  truth  must  be  implanted  in  the  child. 

“Sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit. 

Sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character. 

Sow  a  character  and  reap  a  destiny.” 

The  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  before  them  a 
mission  of  graver  responsibility  than  that  of  teachers 
of  hearing  children.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  parents 
have  little  or  no  means  of  communication  with  their 
deaf  children,  therefore  they  have  no  way  of  giving 
them  moral  and  religious  training,  and  this  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  secular  education.  It  was 
in  order  to  give  them  religious  training  that  the  idea 
of  educating  the  deaf  was  first  conceived.  A  child 
who  by  God’s  providence  has  been  denied  physical 
or  moral  development  may  live  out  its  life  without 
any  evil  influence  on  society,  provided  religious 
instruction  has  not  been  neglected,  but  any  human 
being,  with  a  perverted  moral  nature,  no  matter  what 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  are,  will  be  a  curse 
to  society,  an  influence  for  evil  whose  limits  no  man 
can  determine.  In  fact  the  higher  the  education  the 
wider  will  be  this  influence  for  evil.  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  has  said  that  if  a  youth  is  trained  ever  so  well 
in  the  “Three  R’s”  and  no  moral  or  industrial  train¬ 
ing  given  with  it  a  fourth  R  is  likely  to  be  added, 
namely  Rascality. 


A  STUDY-AND  ITS  CURE. 

When  the  Great  Master  places  his  finger  upon 
the  lips  and  ears  of  the  child  and  silence  forever  is 
his  lot  in  life,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  open  their 
doors  for  his  partial  amelioration.  When  the  Divine 
touch  closes  a  child’s  eyes  and  a  life  of  darkness 
envelops  him,  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  open  to 
him;  and  if  they  do  not  restore  his  sight,  they  can 
pour  the  sunshine  of  heaven  into  his  soul. 

Deaf  children  and  blind  children,  while  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  affliction  are  handicapped  in 
life’s  eventful  strife,  are  enabled  to  have  their  phys¬ 
ical  infirmities  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  the  schools, 
so  nobly  supported  by  the  various  states.  With 
proper  encouragement  and  training  they  become  in 
general  good  law-abiding,  self-supporting,  and  useful 
citizens. 

The  little  fellow  though  who  not  only  sees 
naught,  or  hears  naught,  and  who  has  other  physical 
deficiencies  added  to  his  loss  of  sight  or  hearing 
must  have  that  courage  which  can  only  descend  from 
heaven  if  he  ever  succeeds. 

In  all  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  there  are 
several  children  who  struggle  on  and  on,  not  counting 
their  deafness  or  blindness  in  the  equation  of  the 
fight,  but  some  other  physical  weakness.  In  this 
school  was  received  three  years  ago  a  little  blind  boy 
whose  anemiac  appearance  denoted  perhaps  heart 
weakness.  His  mother  upon  placing  him  in  the 


school  remarked  that  he  was  subject  to  fainting 
spells  and  one  would  probably  soon  carry  him  off. 
He  was  as  near  an  inert  mass  as  human  life 
could  possibly  be;  but  he  had  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
his  little  soul  and  although  blind  and  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  flower  already  touched  by  frost,,  he  persist¬ 
ed.  He  received  careful  medical  treatment  but  the 
pallor  of  countenance  refused  to  disappear  and  at 
times  it  was  painfully  evident  that  the  thread  of  life 
must  soon  snap.  But  still  he  was  as  patient  as  ever, 
always  struggling  to  learn  to  read  with  his  pale 
white  fingers  moving  to  and  fro  over  the  pages  of 
raised  letters.  If  he  would  only  just  once  do  some¬ 
thing  mischievous  and  fail  to  get  on  the  honor-roll 
for  the  week,  we  would  shout  for  very  joy  at  this 
evidence  of  the  natural  boy  overcoming  the  diseas¬ 
ed  body.  Always  quiet,  always  still,  and  with  a 
hollowness  and  weakness  of  voice  that  made  con¬ 
versation  of  any  length  painful,  he  kept  up  his 
struggle  to  learn  to  read  but  with  such  indifferent 
success  that  every  one  interested  in  his  progress  must 
have  felt  faint  at  heart.  Not  he,  however,  as  his 
daily  struggle  over  his  lessons  seemed  to  present  to 
him  an  ever-pleasing  kaleidescopic  picture,  although 
it  may  have  been  the  same  few  lines  which  had  been 
gone  over  a  hundred  times  before. 

All  this  is  now  rapidly  passing  away.  The  good 
red  blood  is  beginning  to  surge  through  his  veins 
and  the  delicate  tint  of  the  sea-washed  shell  has 
found  a  place  upon  his  lips  and  cheeks,  his  voice  is 
stronger,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  elasticity  in  his 
every  movement.  His  laugh  is  heartier  and  merrier. 
He  has  missed  the  honor-roll  several  times  and  has 
finally  received  a  mark  in  deportment. 

He  had  hook-worm,  was  treated  and  the  cure  is 
rapidly  manifesting  itself. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

One  difficult  matter  in  the  education  of  deaf 
children  is  to  make  them  understand  well  what  a 
privilege  they  are  enjoying  at  the  hands  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth.  Not  that  they  are  eleemosynaries  as  by 
a  constitutional  right  they  are  being  educated  free 
— yet  this  is  a  gift  from  the  sovereign  people.  Deaf 
children  while  at  school  have  so  much  done  for 
them  that  they  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  become  care¬ 
less  in  the  care  of  such  little  personal  property  as 
they  necessarily  have  to  handle  and  which  is  not 
theirs — only  loaned  to  them  as  a  part  of  getting  an 
education.  They  at  times  abuse  the  building  unneces¬ 
sarily — a  shortcoming  of  all  children,  but  emphasized 
in  deaf  children.  A  little  more  care,  a  little  more 
patience,  and  opportune  explanations  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  children. 

A  series  of  lectures  along  this  line  should  have 
a  prominent  part  in  all  our  courses  of  study. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 
LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
night,  the  thirteenth  of  November.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  George  Hay. 

After  a  humorous  story  by  Miss  Compton,  a 
declamation  was  signed  by  Virginia  Fulwood.  Then 
the  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes. 

An  essay  was  read  by  George  Hay. 

This  was  followed  by  tableaux.  Roxie  Jordan 
representing  the  girl  of  1860  and  Grace  Hudson  the 
girl  of  1909.  Then  the  little  girls  gave  three  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  May  Pole  dance. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Raymond  Rou.  The  critic,  Miss  Compton,  made 
her  report  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  on  the  evening 
of  November  6th.  Preston  Holly  took  charge  of  the 
meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity.  After  his  inau¬ 
gural  address  a  program  was  rendered  consisting  of 
piano  solos  by  Lula  Barfied,  Miss  Guthrie  and 
Lucius  Emerson;  recitations  by  Preston  Holly, 
Elmer  Manuel  and  Mabel  Bates;  a  song  by  Pear! 
Brown  and  a  vocal  quartet  by  Mr.  Libby,  Willie 
Barrow,  Pearl  Brown  and  Bessie  Sikes,  all  of  which 
were  excellent,  the  programs  of  the  lyceum  this  year 
showing  a  marked  improvement  that  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
read,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  subject  for  the  next  debate  and  the  program 
for  the  next  meeting  were  then  read. 

After  favorable  reports  from  the  critic  and  moni¬ 
tor,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  November 
20th.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

An  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  was  held  the  seventh  of  November  at  six- 
thirty  o’clock. 

Lalla  Wilson  offered  the  opening  prayer,  after 
which  Emory  Sizemore  rendered  “Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul”  in  signs. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  and  the  roll 
was  called,  the  members  answering  with  verses  of 
scripture. 

Two  stories  on  the  topic,  “Life  Lessons  for  me 
from  the  Book  of  Hebrews”  were  given  by  Minnie 
Clemons  and  Mary  Fraser,  followed  by  an  outline  of 


the  lesson  by  Grace  Hudson,  the  leader. 

The  collection  for  the  evening  amounted  to 
forty-seven  cents. 

Virginia  Fulwood  and  Amalia  Lorenz  then  sign¬ 
ed  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  and  there  being  no 
business  George  Hay  dismissed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer. 


At  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  Rena  Thompson  offered  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  after  which  Sarah  Johnson,  Fanny 
Varnes,  Amalia  Lorenz  and  Virginia  Fulwood  rend¬ 
ered  “Beautiful  Valley  of  Eden”  in  signs. 

Following  the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes,  Minnie  Clemons  read  the  scripture  lesson, 
Isaiah  62:3-5. 

Roxie  Jordan  offered  a  short  prayer  before 
making  her  remarks  upon  the  subject  for  the  even¬ 
ing. 

A  story  by  Grace  Hudson,  a  hymn  by  Mary 
Fraser  and  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Hendricks  concluded  the 
program.  Raymond  Rou,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the  par¬ 
lor  on  the  evening  of  November  14th.  The  meeting 
opened  with  a  hymn  followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  concert.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and 
roll  call  Miss  Guthrie  read  the  selection  from  “Pil- 
igrim’s  Progress.”  The  leader  then  made  a  few 
remarks  and  Lilian  Orchard  recited  the  scripture 
reading.  A  few  selections  from  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  World  were  read  and  recited.  A  closing 
hymn  was  sung,  and  the  meeting  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction.  Pearl  Brown,  Sec’y. 

THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

About  100  years  after  the  flood  which  God  sent 
to  destroy  the  earth,  the  Chaldeans  built  a  large 
tower.  It  was  called  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  ex¬ 
act  time  at  which  this  tower  was  built  is  not  known. 
The  date  usually  given  for  laying  the  foundation  is 
2247  B.  C.,  or  100  years  after  the  flood.  The  exact 
height  to  which  it  was  built  is  also  unknown.  Some 
say  it  was  beyond  the  clouds.  There  is  a  Jewish 
legend  recorded  in  the  Talmud  which  says  that  God 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  the  tower  until 
it  was  12  miles  high.  Other  writers  say  that  it  was 
4  miles  high. 

We  know  that  men  who  make  ascensions  in  ball¬ 
oons  find  the  atmosphere  so  rare  at  four  miles  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  work  that  high.  The 
people  who  built  the  tower  wanted  it  to  reach  to 
heaven,  so  that  if  another  flood  came  upon  the  world, 
they  would  not  be  drowned.  God  saw  their  folly, 
confused  their  tongues,  and  not  being  able  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  they  stopped  working. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  original  exercise  in  composition 
work  was  written  by  Lula  Barfield,  and  handed  in  as 
a  class  exercise  on  the  first  Monday  of  November. 
Only  a  few  corrections,  and  no  changes,  have  been 
made,  that  the  readers  of  the  Herald  may  get  an 
idea  of  the  work  of  this  kind  done  by  our  advanced 
pupils: 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born  in  1340,  and  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  center  of  London’s  work 
and  society.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wine  dealer  who 
lived  on  Thames  street.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
became  valet  to  the  wife  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
where  he  remained  until  he  joined  the  army  in 
France.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  country,  but 
was  ransomed  just  before  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  in 
1360.  We  have  no  record  of  the  next  six  years  of 
his  life,  but  we  learn  from  the  exchequer  rolls  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  court  from  1366  to  1372. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  first  began  to  write. 
There  are  only  two  poems  that  we  are  sure  he  wrote 
during  these  years — The  Compleynt  to  Pity,  and 
The  Death  of  Blanche  the  Duchesse.  He  translated 
two  other  poems  from  the  French,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  them;  but  some  of  our  best  critics  doubt 
this.  These  poems  were  written  while  the  author 
was  French  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  may  be 
classed  under  his  French  period. 

From  1372  to  1384,  Chaucer  made  about  seven 
trips  to  different  countries  for  the  king,  two  of  which 
he  made  to  Italy.  At  this  time  Italian  poetry  was 
very  popular  throughout  Europe,  and  Chaucer  was 
greatly  inspired  by  it.  He  read  Dante’s  poems, 
Petrarca’s  sonnets,  and  Boccaccio’s  tales,  and  learn¬ 
ed  from  them  the  power  and  form  of  poetry,  and  how 
to  tell  a  story  well.  During  this  time,  which  may  be 
called  his  Italian  period,  he  wrote  a  great  deal.  His 
chief  works  were,  The  Tale  of  the  Second  Nun,  The 
Doctor,  The  Clerk,  The  Man  at  Law,  The  Squire, 
Sir  Thopas,  Anelida,  Boece,  Arcite,  The  Compleynt 
of  Mars,  and  a  number  of  others.  He  was  not  only 
poet,  for  he  was  comptroller  of  the  wool  customs 
and  of  the  petty  customs,  and,  also,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Kent  in  1386. 

In  1384,  Chaucer  left  all  Italian  influence  behind 
and  became  entirely  English.  During  these  years, 
Chaucer  lived  a  retired  life,  and  read  and  studied  a 
great  deal.  This  was  perhaps  due  to  his  extreme 
poverty,  for,  during  the  absence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he 
lost  court  favor.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
wrote  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  langu¬ 
age.  The  Canterbury  Tales  is  his  best  and  most 
complete  work.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 


in  1389,  and  superintended  the  repairs  of  West¬ 
minister  Abbey,  and  a  great  many  other  of  England’s 
famous  buildings.  From  1384  to  1390  may  be  term¬ 
ed  Chaucer’s  English  period. 

Chaucer  was  a  gentleman  in  every  respect.  He 
was  very  tinder,  humorous,  glad-hearted,  and  satir¬ 
ical.  He  was  the  first  poet  who  really  loved  and 
studied  nature.  He  had  a  keen,  mischievous  face,  a 
forked  beard,  and  walked  very  swiftly  when  alone. 
He  died  in  1400,  and  was  the  first  poet  buried  in 
Westminister  Abbey.  L.  B. 


PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Several  of  the  pupils  received  nice  Thankgiving 
boxes  from  home. 

Bessie  Sikes  expects  her  mother  and  sister  to 
pay  her  a  pleasant  visit  before  many  weeks. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  nineteenth,  Lucius 
Emesron  won  the  first  prize  for  piano  playing  at  the 
Jefferson  Theater. 

Willie  Barrow  is  distressed  over  the  condition 
of  his  grandfather.  Old  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  very 
unwell  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  improving  at  all. 

Though  Mabel  Bates  is  at  present  our  champion 
speller,  yet  she  is  not  a  very  accurate  geographer. 
The  Pacific  ocean,  she  affirms,  is  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Iberian  peninsular. 

At  this  writing,  Mr.  Parks  has  with  him  his 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Lily  Walkup,  of  McIntosh,  Fla., 
and  her  brother,  Dr.  Clark  Walkup.  It  is  right  fort¬ 
unate  that  the  Doctor  is  here  just  at  this  time,  for 
Mrs.  Parks  has  been  sick  three  weeks,  but  is  slowly 
recovering  under  his  skilful  treatment. 

Friday  evening,  the  twelfth,  Mr.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Beaty  united  their  calsses  and  conducted  a  spel¬ 
ling  match.  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  from  Mr.  Moor¬ 
head’s  class  and  Lillian  Orchard  from  Mr.  Beaty’s 
class  were  appointed  champions.  Lilian’s  side  won, 
Mabel  Bates  being  the  only  speller  who  did  not 
miss. 

Lillian  and  Otto  Orchard  are  with  us  again. 
Two  new  blind  boys  will  soon  be  added  to  our  roll. 
Both  hail  from  Jacksonville.  One  is  a  young  fellow 
of  ninteen  years  who  comes  to  us  from  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Maryland  school  for  the  Blind;  the 
other  is  a  lad  of  eight  who  has  never  before  been  to 
school. 

Of  the  six  weekly  head-marks  already  won  in  Mr. 
Beaty’s  spelling  class,  Mabel  Bates  received  three, 
Lucy  Kilbee,  two,  and  Pearl  Brown,  one.  Pearl  is 
head  again  this  week,  and  hopes  at  its  close  to  be  up 
with  Lucy.  In  the  first  examination  of  Mr.  Beaty’s 
United  States  History  class,  Bessie  Sikes  won  the 
honors,  making  eighty-nine. 
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|  PUPILS’  NOTES  I 

George  Hay  will  spend  Christmas  at  home. 

Several  of  the  pupils  will  go  home  for  Christmas. 

Rena  Thompson’s  birthday  will  be  on  Christmas 
Day. 

All  of  us  expect  to  get  Christmas  boxes  from 
home. 

Why  has  Miss  Compton  “the  smile  that  won’t 
come  off”? 

Mr.  Walker  expects  to  examine  each  class  the 
last  of  January. 

Miss  Corey  took  some  pictures  of  her  class  in 
the  yard  last  Monday. 

Max  Wetherby  went  home  the  18th  to  spend 
Christmas  with  his  mother. 

Wolfried  Johnson  has  made  several  unpleasant 
visits  to  Dr.  Farrin,  the  dentist. 

Roxie  Jordan’s  father  and  brother,  Alex,  will 
make  her  a  short  visit  Christmas. 

Last  Saturday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
went  to  the  opening  dinner  at  the  Alcazar. 

Some  of  the  large  girls  will  sign  a  hymn,  “Let 
the  Angels  Ring  the  Bells,”  for  Christmas. 

Luther,  Lily,  Pearl,  and  Carl  Holland  received  a 
box  of  cake  and  oranges  from  their  parents. 

With  one  of  his  friends,  Fred  Pollock,  who  used 
to  attend  school,  made  us  a  short  visit  last  week. 

Friday  evening,  Christmas  Eve,  we  will  have 
our  annual  tree,  and  the  next  evening  we  will  have  a 
party. 

Miss  Rees,  Pres.  Walker’s  stenographer,  will  go 
to  Jacksonville  this  week  to  make  one  of  her  friends 
a  visit. 

All  of  us  are  spending  our  money  for  Christmas 
presents,  and  we  shall  soon  be  as  poor  as  Job’s 
turkey. 

Amalia  Lorenz  received  a  nice  letter  from  her 
mother.  She  will  send  Amalia  and  Ben  a  box  for 
Christmas. 

Oswaldo  Cano  was  pleased  to  get  a  letter  from 
his  mother  in  which  she  said  he  might  expect  some 
money  soon. 

Last  Sunday  morning  Charlie  Manire  wrote  a 
letter  to  Miss  James,  who  is  teaching  in  Mystic, 
Connecticut. 

Jean  and  Lilah  Walker’s  school  will  close  on  the 
seventeenth  of  this  month  and  will  not  re-open  until 
the  third  of  January. 


There  will  be  a  fine  show  here  December  the 
twenty-third.  Several  of  the  pupils  hope  to  go  to  it. 

Last  Friday  evening  Minnie  Clemons  enjoyed  a 
trip  to  the  moving  pictures  with  two  of  the  teachers. 

Mary  Fraser  had  a  letter  from  her  sister  a  few 
days  ago  saying  that  she  would  go  to  Madison,  Fla., 
to  college  next  January. 

Ada  Campell,  an  ex-pupil,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Spinks,  made  a  flying  visit  to  this  city  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  came  out  to  see  us. 

Mary  Fraser’s  parents  told  her  that  maybe  they 
will  take  her  to  South  Carolina  to  visit  her  sister  and 
other  relatives  next  summer. 

The  second  of  this  month  was  Miss  Compton’s 
birthday.  Her  pupils  and  Miss  Corey  gave  her  a 
beautiful  belt-pin  and  a  bar-pin. 

Minnie  Clemons  received  a  box  from  her  parents 
last  week  containing  a  pretty  new  suit  and  a  pair  of 
shoes.  She  is  very  proud  of  them. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
which  ought  to  be  held  Christmas  night,  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  following  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  and  their  children  returned 
to  the  city  from  Summer  Haven  about  three  weeks 
ago.  They  had  a  tip  top  time  while  there. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson  was  made  very  happy  by 
receiving  a  letter  from  her  mother  saying  that  she 
expects  to  spend  Christmas  here  with  Sarah. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  November, 
several  of  the  boys  got  up  at  two  o’clock  to  see  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  the  first  they  had 
ever  witnessed. 

Some  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  blind  department 
enjoyed  the  concert  given  by  the  St.  Cecilia  club  on 
the  16th.  The  program  was  of  a  high  order  and 
artistically  rendered. 

Lalla  \Tilson  and  Amalia  Lorenz  played  a  joke 
on  Mary  Fraser  on  her  birthday.  They  put  a  box 
containing  dirt  into  Mary’s  trunk,  and  she,  much 
delighted,  opened  it  before  all  of  the  girls  expecting 
to  find  a  lovely  present. 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  George  Hay 
threw  some  paper  on  the  grass  and  Mr.  Boggs  told 
Robert  Anderson  to  pick  it  up  and  George  threw 
some  water  on  Robert  because  it  was  his  birthday. 

Our  first  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  season  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men” 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  when  Rev.  Mr.  Hindry 
and  Mr.  Reginald  White  brought  their  stereopticon 
views  and  exhibited  them  before  the  school.  The 
pictures  were  the  best  reproductions  of  real  works  of 
art  and  were  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  by  every¬ 
one  present. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

“Who  is  old  Santa  Claus?”  Where  does  he  live 
all  the  long  year  round?”  “And  how  does  he  travel 
so  fast  as  to  visit  all  the  little  girls  and  boys  in  all 
the  big  countries  of  the  world  in  a  single  night?” 
These  are  the  questions  with  which  we  so  love  to 
puzzle  the  children — the  little  children — just  before 
Christmas.  We  love  to  watch  their  puzzled  faces, 
we  love  to  hear  their  queer  little  answers,  we  love  to 
have  them  send  quaint  little  letters  up  the  chimney 
to  the  dear  old  man.  Yes,  for  the  past  fortnight  our 
school  has  been  all  mirth  and  joy  and  gladness.  WTe 
have  spent  every  idle  moment,  perhaps  every 
available  hour,  talking  of  Santa  Claus,  writing  to 
Santa  Claus,  in  short,  making  ready  to  please  the 
old  gentleman  during  his  brief  stay  with  us  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  night.  And  a  more  delighted  old  man  you 
never  looked  upon  than  old  Santa  as  he  bade  us 
adieu  that  night,  having  left  his  huge  pack  and  merry 
words  with  President  Walker. 

Ideal  Christmas  weather  in  our  country  is  always 
dry  and  clear  and  crisp,  and  even  windy.  It  sends 
you  shivering  to  the  fire,  it  furnishes  you  deep  over¬ 
coat  pockets  for  mysterious  purposes,  and  it  makes 
you  walk  apace.  Nor  were  we  disappointed  this 
December.  Even  in  old  St.  Augustine,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  hovered  about  forty  practically  all  Christmas 
week,  and  all  were  as  bright  and  beaming  as  the 
season  demanded. 

School  work  stopped  Thursday  noon,  the  twenty- 
third,  and  was  taken  up  again  Monday  morning, 
the  twenty-seventh.  No  child  asked  for  more  holi¬ 
day,  nor  did  any  teacher  desire  it.  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  in  opening  Christmas  boxes  from 
home,  shopping,  mailing  little  remembrances  to 
friends,  and  in  merriment  generally.  In  due  time 
Friday  morning,  Mr.  Boggs  took  his  boys  out  into 


the  woods  to  get  a  suitable  tree  for  the  occasion. 
They  brought  in  a  fine  cedar.  Ere  long  the  tree 
stood  nicely  trimmed  and  firmly  planted  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  chapel.  At  two  o’clock 
our  little  chapel  presented  a  scene  of  pleasant  chaos, 
indeed.  Within  were  teachers  and  officers  and  visit¬ 
ors  and  friends,  ready  to  begin  the  annual  delight 
of  dressing  the  children’s  Christmas  tree.  About  the 
room  lay  suitable  and  beautiful  decorations.  In 
every  corner,  behind  every  hiding-place  were  scatter¬ 
ed  fruit  and  nuts  and  candy,  a  profusion  of  toys 
presenting  every  idea  from  Noah  to  Taft,  and  presents 
of  every  size,  shape,  and  description.  But  deft 
fingers  and  exquisite  taste  soon  got  ail  into  order  and 
readiness;  and,  five  o’clock,  a  prettier  tree  or  a  more 
pleasing  Christmas  room  could  not  have  been  found 
throughout  the  state  of  Florida. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  past  few 
years,  our  large  hand  bell  rang  at  six-thirty  o’clock  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  children,  teachers,  officers — 
all — gathered  in  the  chapel  to  pass  without  doubt 
the  merriest  hour  of  the  school  year.  Though 
the  wind  whistled  chill  without,  Mr.  Boggs  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  roaring  Christmas  fire  that  sent  the  restless 
creature  howling  away  past  the  corners  of  the  house, 
leaving  only  cheer  and  comfort  within.  To  see  the 
beaming  faces  and  laughing  eyes  of  the  deaf  children, 
to  hear  the  gladsome  exclamations  and  joyous  chatter 
of  the  blind  children  to  know  that  all  would  soon  be 
hilarity  itself,  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  of  old  Santa’s  friends  who  had  so  faithfully  pre¬ 
pared  the  delightful  occasion.  As  has  been  intima¬ 
ted,  the  tree  was  tastefully  decorated  and  well  lighted 
with  tiny  electric  bulbs,  and  was  surpassingly  pretty. 
No  doubt  the  little  ones  thought  it  a  very  glimpse  at 
fairyland.  When  all  were  seated  an  expectant  hush 
prevailed,  Mr.  Walker  began  the  merriment  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  call  the  roll,  twitting  first  this  boy  then  that 
girl  as  to  prompt  appearance  on  this  occasion,  eager 
faces,  etc.  He  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  different 
friends  that  had  remembered  us  so  kindly,  and  finally 
announced  that  we  would  go  through  with  a  short 
program  that  the  committee  had  gotten  up.  First 
came  a  pleasing  Christmas  carol  by  the  choir;  then 
an  appropriate  recitation  signed  by  several  of  the 
deaf  girls  and  spoken  by  Bessie  Sikes;  next  was  a 
second  Christmas  carol  by  the  singing  class,  which 
rang  forth  joyfully  the  merry  Christmas  bells.  The 
fourth  and  last  number,  a  Christmas  reading  by  Mr. 
Walker,  as  the  committee  had  it,  was  changed  to  the 
rendition  of  two  short  but  charming  Christmas  se¬ 
lections,  by  Miss  Burch,  of  Sanford,  Ky.,  a  friend  of 
Miss  Rupley,  who  came  to  St.  Augustine  to  spend 
Christmas.  We  won’t  dwell  on  the  distribution  of 
presents,  the  Christmas  climax.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  every  one  present  received  from  four  to  eight 
gifts  besides  candy,  nuts  and  fruit.  So  the  happiest 
hour  of  the  school  year  came  to  a  close,  and  with 
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arms  full  and  hearts  light  all  scattered  to  dormi¬ 
tories  and  rooms  to  talk  for  another  hour  in  smaller 
circles,  then  rest  for  tomorrow. 

In  those  homes  and  schools  where  the  Christmas 
merriment  comes  to  a  climax  the  night  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  Christmas  day  is  not  dull  but  more  quiet  and 
restful.  And  so  it  was  in  our  school.  But  of  course 
there  was  the  hum  and  jingle  of  toys,  the  pop  of  fire¬ 
crackers,  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  Christmas  chat¬ 
ter  enough.  Some  went  to  church,  some  went  walk¬ 
ing,  and  all  watched  zealously  the  mail  carrier  and 
the  express  wagon.  Mrs.  Walker  served  her  match¬ 
less  Christmas  dinner  at  twelve-thirty  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  teachers,  at  one.  Last  but  by  no  means 
least  to  lass  and  laddie,  was  the  party,  from  five- 
thirty  till  seventy-thirty.  B. 

PHILADELPHITIS. 

We  have  not  seen  any  public  endorsements  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  World’s  Congress  of  the  Deaf. 
We  understood  from  the  Journal  that  they  were  sent 
to  all  the  prominent  educators  of  the  deaf,  inviting 
their  views  in  regard  to  them.  Several  have 
acknowledged  receipt  of  them  and  have  made  brief 
comments  upon  certain  parts,  but  none  have  publicly 
endorsed  them. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  resolutions  did  not 
wholly  please  The  Florida  School  Hear  Id.  “Incon¬ 
sistency”  is  too  big  a  word  for  it  to  allow  to  pass 
unnoticed  from  us,  but  satisfactory  when  employed 
in  the  body  of  the  resolutions. 

The  Herald  says:  Taking  up  his  term  of  “incon¬ 
sistency,”  we  believe  one  of  the  most  consummate 
inconsistencies  of  modern  times  is  to  hold  that  the 
educated  deaf — the  products  of  the  schools — are  in¬ 
capable  of  criticizing  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
educated. 

We  agree  with  the  Herald  in  what  it  says  above. 
We  did  not  use  the  word  “inconsistency”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  section  of  the  resolutions  nor  do  we 
think  it  inconsistent,  only  too  strong  in  claiming 
“authority.”  We  used  it  in  an  entirely  different  con¬ 
nection,  and  still  feel  that  there  is  an  “inconsistency” 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  first  section. 

We  said — we  give  the  educated  deaf,  or  as  many 
of  them  as  desire,  the  privilege  of  discussing  and 
even  passing  upon  questions  of  educational  methods, 
and  feel  that  they  should  so  think  and  act  if  they 
wish,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  yield  to  the  educated 
deaf  the  position  of  self  appointed  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  We 
say  this  with  due  respect  to  the  many  deaf  who  are 
qualified  to  pass  upon  educational  questions  and 
would  say  the  same  in  regard  to  any  “class” 
education. 

Our  views  and  those  of  the  Herald  are  not  great¬ 


ly  at  variance  on  that  point,  but  we  see  a  vast 
difference  between  being  “discussed”  and  being 
“criticized”  and  between  having  “weight”  and  hav¬ 
ing  “the  weight  of  authority.”  One  denotes  an 
interest  in  the  subject  the  other  the  rightful  ability  or 
power  to  act  for  all  of  us  in  regard  to  the  subject. 
This  later  privilege  we  cannot  accede  to  the  World’s 
Congress  of  the  Deaf  or  any  other  organization. 

Will  the  Herald  endorse  these  resolutions  with¬ 
out  qualification,  or  even  the  sentiments  of  sections 
two  and  three  of  the  resolutions?  Is  it  willing  to 
take  the  decisions  thus  reached  as  final  and  as  its  “au¬ 
thority”  in  the  matter  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
to  be  used  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  Florida 
School?  Does  it  also  approve  of  the  word  “incon¬ 
sistency”  as  employed  in  section  three  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions?  The  inconistency  we  had  reference  to  is  in 
first  section,  the  one  the  Herald  tries  to  point  out  is 
in  connection  with  the  second  section,  the  one  the 
framers  of  the  resolutions  found  is  in  third  section. 
There  are  other  inconsistencies.  Who  will  find  them? 
— Gruver,  in  the  Register. 

The  sphinx-like  silence  has  at  last  been  broken 
and,  aside  from  the  subject  matter  under  discussion, 
it  is  refreshing  to  have  the  inscrutable  cloak  of 
silence  and  of  superiority  thrown  off.  The  C.  P. 
gladiator  has  entered  the  arena  and  a  right  doughty 
defender  of  the  order  is  he  !  He  is  meeting  all 
adversaries  with  a  nonchalance  and  boldness  that 
marks  his  early  thoroughness  of  training.  We  glad¬ 
ly  welcome  him  and  if  victorious  may  the  spoils  be 
his  reward. 

The  overnice  distinctions  which  he  points  out 
and  makes  so  much  fuss  about  are  not  actually  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  thought  involved.  It  may  be  that  the  first 
resolution  could  have  been  more  exact  in  its  phrase¬ 
ology  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  eliminated;  but 
resolutions  generally  are  cogently  expressed  and 
brevity  sought.  We  all  know  the  intent  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  so  let’s  dig  at  that  and  not  quibble  over  the 
language  with  which  it  is  clothed. 

All  sound  is  wafted  to  the  ear  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  sound  waves.  The  reading  of  the  lips  by  a 
deaf  person  is,  as  the  resolution  declares,  a  sign  to 
the  eye — a  sign  language.  In  its  last  analysis  it  can 
not  be  otherwise.  We  would  like  for  friend  Gruver 
to  elucidate  further  under  this  resolution. 

CHILLED  ENTHUSIASM. 

“Wonderful,  wonderful!”  gasped  the  professor 
to  his  equally  astonished  better  half  as  they  stood 
sandwiched  in  a  crowd  of  delighted  onlookers  in  a 
small  room  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf.  The  cause  of  this  effervescence  of  delight 
from  the  sedate  professor  was  a  drill  being  executed 
by  a  score  of  deaf  Chicago  day  pupils  to  the  playing 
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of  a  piano.  The  rythm  and  the  time  was  par  excel¬ 
lence,  supposedly  perfected  by  the  deaf  children  read¬ 
ing  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  So  enthused  was  the 
professor  at  what  he  had  seen  that  he  decided  he 
would  ask  his  superintendent  to  place  him  in  charge 
of  an  oral  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

Several  hours  later  while  strolling  down  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  building  he  chanced  to  meet  the 
two  “leaders”  in  the  drill  and  with  true  southern 
instinct  he  began  to  congratulate  the  young  ladies 
with  his  best  “lip-reading  mouth”  when  to  his  utter 
consternation  one  informed  him  that  she  heard  all  he 
was  saying  and  that  if  he  would  talk  a  little  louder 
her  compasion  would  understand  him  also.  A  few 
words  more  and  the  professor  passed  on. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  he  struck  a  profound 
mental  attitude,  scratched  his  bald  pate  for  a  moment 
and  said,  “By  vum.”  That  was  all. 

i<ma  <xn«x  c  £4 .  4inz>  o-f.raax 

On  account  of  unavoidable  delays  in  getting  a 
portion  of  the  finishing  material  on  the  ground,  our 
new  building  is  not  quite  ready  for  occupancy  yet. 
It  will  be  about  January  15  before  we  get  into  it. 
But  we  feel  that  all  will  be  repaid  for  the  long  wait 
as  the  building  is  about  as  near  perfect  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments  as  one  of  the  best  architects  in  the  south 
could  make  it.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  cuts 
of  it  in  the  Herald  in  the  near  future. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  December  teachers’  meeting,  which  was 
held  Thursday  evening,  the  second  inst.,  was  opened 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  by  the  secretary. 

Secondly,  the  president  made  a  few  remarks, 
principally  concerning  the  Christmas  program,  and 
appointed  Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Beaty  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements. 

A  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Parks  was  very  much  en¬ 


joyed,  as  was  also  Miss  Guthrie’s  paper,  “To  Thine 
Own  Self  be  True.  ’  ’  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Walker  remarked:  “Papers  along  this  line  always 
appeal  to  me.” 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  the  query- 
box,  after  which  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  a  meeting 
in  the  chapel  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  George  Hay  rendered  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul” 
in  signs,  after  which  Emory  Sizemore  offered  a 
prayer. 

Raymond  Rou  read  the  scripture  lesson  on 
“Life  Lessons  for  me  from  first  John,”  and  Sarah 
V.  Johnson  gave  us  a  good  talk  on  this  topic. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  an  interesting  Bible  story 
and  the  treasurer,  Minnie  Clemons,  took  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fifty  cents.  Herbert  Wright  and  Ben  Lorenz 
having  signed  a  hymn,  Grace  Hudson  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  prayer. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  met  on  the 
twelfth  inst.  at  the  usual  hour,  was  presided  over 
by  Frankie  Hawley,  the  president. 

The  program  consisted  of: 

1.  Hymn  by  Frankie  Hawley. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  by  the  secretary. 

3.  Prayer  by  Minnie  Clemons. 

4.  Leader’s  remarks  by  George  Hay. 

5.  Scripture  verses  by  Ruby  Jordan,  Pearl 
Holland,  Albert  Carter  and  Carl  Holland. 

6.  General  remarks. 

7.  Business. 

8.  Closing  prayer  by  Raymond  Rou. 

Each  number  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Raymond  Rou,  Sec’y. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  four  weeks  ending  Dec.  25th,  1909.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Mary  Fraser 
Roxie  Jordan 
Grace  Hudson 
Raymond  Ruu 
Frankie  Hawley 
Minnie  Clemons 
Emory  Sizemore 
Virginia  Fulwood 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 
Thomas  Anderson 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Ola  Dicks 
Mabel  Bates 
Mamie  Reed 
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Christmas  next  and  an  empty  pocket-book! 

Would  that  something  would  happen  to  wake 
up  Miss  Corey  from  her  long  reveries. 

Misses  Compton  and  Corey’s  social  aspirations 
culminated  in  their  joining  the  Utopia  Club  of  this 
city. 

Miss  Ada  Campbell,  a  former  pupil,  and  her 
sister  visited  our  school  and  friends  the  26th  and 
27th  inst. 

Friday  night  the  19th  inst.  was  amateurs’  night 
at  the  Jefferson  Theatre,  and  one  of  the  prizes  came 
our  way,  Lucius  Emerson  winning  it  for  piano  play¬ 
ing. 

The  pupils  had  their  usual  Thanksgiving  party 
from  five-thirty  to  seven-thirty.  The  early  hours 
gave  them  an  early  retiring  time  after  so  strenuous 
a  day. 

When  Miss  Nettalien  Vanderpoel  was  in  school 
she  made  a  bee  line  home  every  Thanksgiving  day, 
but  since  she  graduated  in  1907,  the  bee  line  has 
been  our  way  on  that  day.  Shall  we  feel  honored? 

Mrs.  Parks  has  been  under  the  weather  for  over 
a  month,  but  at  present  is  convalescing  rapidly. 
Her  brother  and  sister  are  with  her,  the  former  in  the 
capacity  of  doctor  and  the  latter  as  housekeeper  and 
nurse. 

Our  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  our  last  in  our  old 
quarters.  Like  the  Puritans,  we  had  many  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  After  suffering  hardships  in  our 
old  quarters,  we  are  about  to  move  into  comfortable 
ones,  where  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 

For  the  privilege  of  taking  the  lady  of  his 
choice  to  dinner  Thanksgiving  Day,  each  boy  was 
taught  how  to  write  a  formal  invitation  to  her,  and 
the  girls  were  taught  to  answer  them  formally.  It 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  social 
manners  and  how  to  write  and  to  accept  such  invita- 
ions. 

Thanksgiving  morning  we  asse  mbled  in  the 
chapel  for  a  short  service.  The  program  consisted 
of  anthems  by  the  blind  children,  a  reading  of  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Governor’s  procla¬ 
mation,  a  Thanksgiving  hymn  by  some  deaf  children, 
a  prayer  and  an  address  by  President  Walker. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  many  were  thankful  for 
friends.  We  were  thankful  for  the  many  we  and  our 
school  have,  and  best  among  them  is  one,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  his  vast  business  interests,  did  not  for¬ 
get  us  with  his  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  this 
gentleman  is  no  me  other  than  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler. 


The  Missouri  Record  of  the  13th  inst.  contained 
a  fine  collection  of  half-tone  cuts  of  the  school.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  likewise  and  display  some  of 
our  pew  school  building  in  the  Herald  this  session. 

On  the  faculty  of  the  Oklahoma  School  at 
Sulphur  Springs,  there  are  enough  graduates  of 
Gallaudet  College  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  Where  such  a 
body  is,  and  with  plenty  of  sulphur ,  there  is  always 
“a  hot  time  in  the  old  town.” 

The  Kansas  Star  has  changed  from  a  weekly  to 
a  bi-weekly  publication.  The  smallness  of  the  force, 
and  to  give  more  time  to  instruction  of  artistic  job 
work  is  the  reoson.  A  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  consistent  with  the  saying  of  Elbert  Hubbard, 
“The  first  requisite  in  education  shall  be  to  the 
end  that  the  individual  shall  earn  his  own  living.” 

Vera  Gammon  is  Minnesota’s  Helen  Keller  and 
judging  from  the  article  about  her  in  the  Companion , 
we  admit  she  is  a  second  Helen  Keller.  Undying 
laurels  belong  to  the  one  who  is  bringing  her  mind 
out  of  darkness  and  chaos,  and  the  laurels  in  this 
instance  belong  to  a  deaf  teacher — Miss  Blanche 
Marie  Hansen.  The  honors  in  the  past  have  be¬ 
longed  to  hearing  persons,  and  Miss  Hansen  is  the 
first  deaf  one  in  the  field,  and  her  making  a  success  of 
it,  and  her  demonstrating  what  the  deaf  can  accom¬ 
plish,  entitle  her  to  an  “All  hail  to  Miss  Hansen” 
from  every  deaf  person  in  the  land. 

James  E.  Gallaher,  speaking  of  independent  and 
school  papers  for  the  deaf  in  the  Industrial  Journal 
says,  in  part,  “What  few  small  local  advertisements 
both  our  independent  and  school  papers  for  the  deaf 
carry  are  doubtless  given  them  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
or  kindness,  for  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  the  busi¬ 
ness  firms  ever  get  any  returns.” 

Mr.  Gallaher  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  no  school  paper  ought  to 
carry  advertisements  as  long  as  it  does  not  have  to 
depend  for  its  existence  and  support  upon  the  returns 
of  these  advertisements.  Almost  all  the  school 
papers  are  supported  by  the  state.  So  much  time  and 
labor  is  spent  in  printing  advertisements  as  it  is  the 
case  with  us.  This  time  can  be  utilized  in  another 
way  by  which  the  pupils  can  profit  by  it  a  hundred 
times  more.  The  proposition  is  to  eliminate  all 
advertising  and  print  job  work  solicited  from  the 
local  business  men.  From  this  the  business  men 
would  get  their  money’s  worth,  the  returns  would  be 
several  times  more,  and  the  profit  to  the  pupils 
would  be  the  knowledge  and  practice  in  doing  job 
work. 
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CHILDREN’S  DOTS. 

Grade  Griffin  has  returned  to  school. 

Clarabell  Cone  received  a  pretty  coat  from  home 
last  week. 

Fanny  Varnes  was  lately  made  happy  by  the 
receipt  of  a  birthday  box. 

Pearl  and  Lily  Holland  have  received  a  box  from 
home  containing  some  new  dresses. 

Arthur  Lightbody  received  a  box  from  home 
containing  six  nice  shirt-waists. 

The  youngest  pupil  in  our  school  is  Clarence 
Shaw.  He  is  very  bright  and  attractive  and  has  won 
the  hearts  of  all. 

Herbert  Wright  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
telling  him  that  he,  with  his  mother  and  baby  brother, 
would  visit  him  soon. 

FISH. 

Fish  live  in  the  water.  They  have  round  eyes, 
noses  and  mouths.  They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  eye-lids. 

They  open  and  shut  their  gill-covers  and  their 
mouths.  The  water  goes  into  their  mouths  and 
comes  out  of  their  gill-covers. 

Fish  swim  with  their  fins  and  tails. 

LITTLE  ROBIN  RED-BREAST. 

Little  Robin  Red-Breast  sat  upon  a  tree. 

Lp  went  Pussy-cat,  and  down  went  he; 

Down  came  Pussy-cat  and  away  Robin  ran, 

Said  little  Robin  Red-Breast: 

"Catch  me  if  you  can.” 

Little  Robin  Red-Breast  sat  upon  a  wall. 

Pussy-cat  jumped  after  him  and  almost  got  a  fall. 

Little  Robin  Red-Breast  chirped  and  sang  and  what 
did  Pussy  say? 

Pussy-cat  said  "Mew,”  and  Robin  flew  away. 

LAUGHTERLAND. 

"All  aboard  for  Laughterland.” 

’Tis  a  pleasant  place, 


Where  the  sun  of  happiness 
Shines  in  every  face. 

Where  the  cares  of  this  old  world 
Quickly  are  forgot, 

And  there’s  never  any  cloud 
Any  pain  or  blot! 

WHAT  SHAPE? 

What  shape  is  an  apple? 

What  shape  is  your  handkerchief? 

What  shape  is  an  orange? 

What  shape  is  Tom’s  watch? 

What  shape  is  your  slate? 

What  shape  is  a  lemon? 

What  shape  is  an  egg? 

What  shape  is  a  foot-ball? 

PRINCE. 

Prince  was  a  pony. 

He  was  a  dear. 

He  was  sleek  and  white. 

He  was  good  and  gentle. 

He  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

His  mother’s  name  was  Queenie. 

Prince  belonged  to  three  little  children. 

Their  names  were  Cissy,  Tom,  and  Bess. 

Bess  was  two  years  old. 

Cissy  was  seven  years  old  and  Tom  was  ten 
years  old. 

One  of  Prince’s  duties  was  to  carry  his  little 
master  and  mistresses  on  his  back. 

It  was  delightful  work. 

Prince  understood  his  duties  perfectly. 

When  little  Bess  was  on  his  back  he  would  walk. 
When  he  carried  Cissy  he  would  trot. 

But  with  Tom,  he  galloped  and  frisked  about  as 
lively  as  a  puppy. 

Don’t  you  think  Prince  was  a  delightful  play¬ 
mate? 

What  is  a  pony? 

Have  you  ever  seen  one? 

Do  you  have  a  pony  at  home? 
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j  COLORED  DEPARTMENT  j 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

THE  MANGER  IN  BETHLEHEM. 

Merry  Christmas  greetings  to  all. 

At  Christmas  time  all  the  world  is  young  again 
and  the  best  day  of  all  for  a  national  rejuvenation  is 
Christmas  day.  Christmas  should  cause  every  fiber 
in  our  beings  to  thrill  with  joy  and  good  will.  This 
is  the  one  day  in  all  the  year  when  man  approaches 
nearest  to  the  ideal  that  God  has  set  for  him  to  attain. 

The  world’s  thought  is  centered  on  the  manger 
in  Bethlehem.  The  gift  that  God  gave  us  cannot  be 
measured  in  words.  Christ  came  when  the  world 
needed  him  most,  for  it  had  reached  the  very  climax 
of  sin  and  rottenness.  Crime,  calamity  and  gluttony 
were  rampant.  Men  had  lost  faith  in  the  old  religi¬ 
ons  and  their  temples  had  become  mere  whited 
sepulchers.  Society  was  festering,  rotten  and  sore. 
God  saw  the  need  of  his  people  and  sent  Christ,  the 
Great  Physician,  to  examine  into  and  heal  their 
wounds. 

Man’s  extremity  is  ever  God’s  opportunity. 
Man  needed  those  soul  qualities  which  alone  can  en¬ 
noble  and  uplift,  and  make. him  worthy  of  bearing 
the  Divine  image. 

God  gave  his  son  to  the  world  that  men  might 
be  men. 

On  this  day  of  all  days,  the  aged  feel  young 
again,  and  the  young  lay  aside  their  cares  and  forget 
their  troubles.  As  Shakespeare  says,  “This  day  shall 
change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love.”  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  a  new  declaration  of  faith,  a  faith 
that  rests  on  the  lowly  manger  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Cross  of  Calvary. 

B.  T.  WASHINGTON’S  ADDRESS. 

Prof.  B.  T.  Washington  said,  “I  want  to  urge 
every  colored  man  to  get  to  the  point  where  he  will 
settle  down  and  become  a  definite,  a  permanent  and 
useful  part  of  some  community.  A  shiftless,  roving, 
unemployed  negro  is  of  no  value  to  himself  and  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  race. 

On  the  other  hand  in  most  cases,  instead  of  the 
black  man  having  to  seek  labor,  labor  seeks  him. 

No  matter  what  we  engage  in,  whether  farming, 
mechanical  work,  cooking,  table  serving,  laundering 
or  what  not  it  should  be  done  so  well  that  the  people 
who  employ  us  will  feel  that  they  cannot  dispense 
with  our  service.  We  must  make  ourselves  actually 
wanted  in  every  community,  not  merely  tolerated. 


We  must  use  our  influence  to  get  rid  of  the  idle, 
vicious  element  of  our  race. 

In  a  country  like  this  there  is  no  need  why  any 
man  or  woman  need  live  in  idleness.  We  must  learn 
to  set  a  high  moral  standard  for  our  people  and  see 
that  it  is  lived  up  to.  Every  immoral  preacher,  every 
immoral  teacher,  every  immoral  leader  of  any  charac¬ 
ter  should  be  gotten  rid  of  andjwe  must  let  the  world 
understand  that  we  no  longer  mixup  in  a  miscellaneous 
way  the  moral  and  the  immoral.” 


A  certain  class  of  teachers  and  disinterested 
friends  of  the  deaf  seem  never  to  tire  of  trying  to 
lower  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  sign-language, 
the  language,  which  next  to  life  itself,  is  dear  to  the 
deaf.  Without  it  the  deaf  will  never  be  able  to 
grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  English.  Being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  this  language  the  deaf  is  a  definite  perma¬ 
nent  being,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  the  life  that 
is  worth  the  living,  are  beyond  man  s  tame  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  beautiful  language  is  in  the  house  of  its 
friends  and  cannot  be  annihilated.  Oralism  has  its 
value  aud  is  good  for  the  deaf,  but  for  beauty  of 
expression  and  action,  they  want  the  sign-language 
every  time.  The  cry  for  it  like  the  baby  crying  for 
Pitcher’s  Castoria.  They  will  have  no  other. 


RIGHT  KIND  OF  WIFE. 

F.  E.  Dager,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  of  Philadelphia,  says  about  the 
ideal  helpmeet: 

“One  who  does  not  spend  $25  a  week  when  her 
husband’s  salary  is  $20. 

One  who  does  not  spend  three-quarters  of  her 
time  gossiping  with  her  neighbors. 

One  who  has  the  breakfast  dishes  washed  when 
her  husband  comes  home  for  supper. 

One  who  keeps  her  home  neat  and  tidy. 

One  who  enjoys  her  husband  s  prospeiity,  is 
ready  to  sympathize  with  him  in  adversity  and  helps 
to  make  the  home  happy. 

One  who  thinks  more  of  her  children  than  of  bull 

pups. 

One  who  cares  more  for  her  home  and  children 
than  for  afternoon  bridge. 

One  who  realizes  the  value  of  peroxides  as 
disinfectants,  not  as  hair  dyes.” 

It  is  hoped  all  educated  deaf  who  chance  to  read 
these  lines,  will  profit  by  it.  All  good  reading  is 
helpful. 

THE  BOY’S  BEATITUDE. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  never  forgets  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  spake  as  a  boy,  he  understood  as  a 
boy,  he  thought  as  a  boy,  who  does  not  expect  boys 
to  put  away  boyish  things  until  they  become  men. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 


A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LIN COLN VILLE. 

ST*  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 


Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  W'ater 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

.  m  e$ce$  $w£  some 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE — 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

CD-z^T3ITT1^\.]l_j  $80,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  m  Engines 


BEST  BICYCLES 
BEST  TIRES 
31  King  St. 


BEST  RKPIARING 
BEST  PRICES 
Opposite  Plaza. 


St.  Jfugiistine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Lstrgesf  Stock  Lo'vwest  Prices 


Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 


Go  to 

USINA'S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
Stationery 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE 

St.  George  Street. 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprisedry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


.King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO.  — 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 


WHOLESALE. 


3>ineot  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  S  toe  lc. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 


L.  L.  Simms  R.-C.  Stephens  ( 

$!.  Augustine  Grocery  go.  j 

WE  SELL 

Cvery  thiny  yood  to  eat  j  EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges.  j  HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St.  f  King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread. 


Always  looking  toward  improvement. 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

TRY  OUR  GOODS. 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  In 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores. 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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SUCCE 

What  is  success?  To  hear  above  the  din 
Of  ruthless  battle  the  barbarian’s  cry 
For  mercy;  to  extort  or  bodily  win? 

The  treasure  that  allures  the  envious  eye; 

To  stand  forth  iron  nerved  and  pitiless, 

And  rise  o’er  those  who  falter  in  the  stress — 

Is  this  success? 


Or  is  it  to  reach  forth  and  stoutly  grasp 
The  hand  of  him  who  weakens  on  the  way, 

And  lead  him  on  with  firm  and  friendly  clasp 
Toward  ideals — toward  the  light  of  day? 

To  speak  the  word  of  strength  and  kindliness? 

To  leave  an  honored  name  that  men  shall  bless? — 
This  is  success!  — Sel. 


THE  PRACTICALITIES  OF  MUSIC  TEACHING. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Parks. 

Rend  at  the  Teaciiers’  Meeting  in  January. 


(The  following  opinions  and  conclusions  result  from  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  musical  profession,  eight  years  as  a 
student  and  twelve  years  as  a  teacher.) 

TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC. 

On  the  subject  of  touch  and  technic  volumes 
upon  volumes  have  been  written  by  masterly  hands, 
all  of  which  are  good  and  worthy  of  study,  and  beget 
the  desired  result  if  properly  taught  and  carefully 
practiced.  I  have  never  adhered  to  any  particular 
piano  method,  but  like  many  good  teachers  and 
schools  of  music  I  use  a  carefully  graded  progress¬ 
ive  course  of  my  own  which  is  composed  of  the 
best  selections  from  all  of  the  technical  authors. 

TIME  AND  RYTHM  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  WRITING. 

The  study  of  time  and  the  rythmical  divisions  of 
the  bar  are  often  difficult  for  children  to  comprehend, 
and  very  few  ever  understand  time  until  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  study  of  common  fractions. 
The  systems  of  writing  music  known  as  the  staff 
notation,  now  in  universal  use  greatly  simplifies  this 
study.  The  notes  for  the  left  hand  are  written 
immediately  under  the  notes  for  the  right  hand. 
The  notes  are  so  grouped  and  the  phrases  so  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  slurs  that  the  whole  line  presents  a  pict¬ 
ure  to  the  eye.  So  simple  is  it  that  a  good  per¬ 
former  can  play  at  first  sight  a  very  difficult  composi¬ 
tion.  Would  that  the  blind  had  such  an  easy  system, 
but  alas!  alas!  their  favorite  profession  and  the 
greatest  source  of  their  amusement  must  be  studied 
under  disadvantages.  Reader,  imagine,  the  notes 
for  your  right  hand  written  on  one  sheet  and  those 
for  the  left  hand  on  the  next.  Or  imagine  the  first 
three  pages  devoted  to  the  right  hand  and  the  next 
three  to  the  left  hand.  How  would  you  play  it 
together?  Why  you  would  have  to  do  just  as  our 
blind  players  do,  read  the  right  hand,  count  the  time 
and  memorize  it  measure  by  measure.  Afterwards 


the  left  hand  the  same  way.  Then  carefully  count¬ 
ing  put  the  two  hands  together.  When  you  attempt 
this  experiment  you  will  find  that  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  time  is  absolutely  necessary  before  you  can 
memorize  the  composition.  The  seeing  child  has 
none  of  this  trouble  to  contend  with.  In  its  little 
marches,  waltzes,  polkas  and  schottisches  the  left 
hand  plainly  marks  the  time  and  the  picture  before 
the  eye  can  be  played  with  both  bands  at  once  almost 
as  easily  as  by  each  hand  separately.  Teachers  of 
the  blind  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and  to 
facilitate  progress,  still  adhere  to  the  old  method  of 
oral  dictation  among  beginners.  This  has  long  been 
my  policy,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  gets  started  in 
music  and  has  attained  the  least  literary  advancement 
I  teach  him  to  read  Braille  or  New  York  point  music. 
After  having  learned  both  of  these  systems  my  pupils 
have  invariably  chosen  the  Braille.  For  this  and  for 
other  rsasons  I  would  more  heartily  reccomend  the 
Braille  system  of  music. 

The  blind  Braille  musician  has  today  at  his  finger 
tips  all  the  gems  of  music  and  thousands  of  bright 
beautiful  selections  from  the  lesser  masters  and  light 
composers.  The  teacher  or  school  who  allows 
their  blind  students  to  graduate  without  learning 
Braille  music  simply  sends  them  out  to  battle  in  the 
musical  world  in  an  unqualified  condition. 

The  blind  music  teacher  who  depends  wholly  on 
having  music  read  to  him  will  have  to  either  make  a 
musical  warehouse  out  of  his  head,  thus  making  his 
task  unnecessarily  laborious,  or  else  he  will  be  forced 
to  teach  the  same  pieces  to  all  of  his  pupils,  thus 
producing  a  stale  musical  atmosphere  about  the 
school. 

EAR-TRAINING  AND  TASTE. 

The  ear  is  the  entrance  to  the  musical  soul,  and 
the  voice  the  natural  outlet.  The  ear  is  not  only 
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the  entrance,  but  the  judge,  the  critic,  the  ruler  of 
the  musical  realm.  It  is  important  therefore  that 
this  ruler  should  be  well  trained,  and  like  in  all  other 
things  the  better  the  training  the  better  the  ruler. 
Music  comes  from  within  and  must  be  led  or 
drawn  out  of  the  soul.  History  is  an  enumeration 
of  facts,  and  to  some  extent  can  be  drilled  into  a 
child.  But  music  must  be  taught  from  a  different 
standpoint.  Since  the  soul  is  the  fountain  of  music 
we  must  begin  by  awakening  and  cultivating  the 
latent  talent  concealed  therein.  This  subject  of  ear¬ 
training  and  taste  culture  has  never  been  emphasized 
sufficiently  by  the  average  teacher,  and  by  some 
scarcely  dreamed  of. 

In  the  primary  grades  one  and  two,  it  is  well  to 
devote  a  few  minutes  of  each  lesson  to  this  important 
subject.  The  teacher  should  play  a  scale  on  the  piano 
and  require  the  pupil  to  sing  it,  taking  thought  to  the 
tone  and  the  manner  of  producing  it,  thus  giving 
some  vocal  training  in  connection  with  ear-training. 
After  different  scale  and  chord  exercises,  require  the 
child  to  write  exercises  on  the  staff  and  sing  them 
without  the  piano.  The  first  five  y'ears  of  my  teach¬ 
ing  was  wholly  among  seeing  children,  and  the  time 
thus  spent  in  ear-training  brought  me  the  most  grati¬ 
fying  results.  It  will  invariably  improve  the  ear, 
strengthen  the  voice,  and  increase  the  musical  talent. 
It  lays  a  good  foundation  for  musical  building  and 
after  such  training  the  pupil  progresses  more  rapidly 
through  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades. 

In  our  schools  for  the  blind  the  manner  in  which 
our  singing  classes  and  vocal  work  is  conducted 
gives  a  most  excellent  ear-training.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  blind  musician  than  a 
well  trained  acute  ear. 

Teachers  should  impress  upon  their  pupils  the 
importance  of  attentive  listening.  Many  pupils  when 
practicing  allow  their  “wits  to  go  wool-gathering”  and 
commit  the  playing  of  the  exercise  or  piece  to  their 
fingers.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  mind  to  revel  in 
the  amusements  of  the  previous  evening,  or  feast  on 
the  anticipations  of  tomorrow  while  the  fingers  labor 
with  an  uninteresting  study.  Such  practice  is  worth 
but  little.  It  is  only  by  attentive  listening  that  a 
good  touch  can  be  developed,  a  good  tone  produced 
and  the  beauties  of  expression  be  imparted. 

The  taste  of  the  pupil  should  be  carefully 
guarded  for  it  is  a  vital  endowment.  Just  as  the 
reading  of  good  and  bad  books  effect  the  literary 
taste,  even  so  will  the  playing  and  indulgence  of 
good  and  bad  music  effect  the  taste.  Many  schools 
and  conservatories  prohibit  the  playing  of  the  so 
called  popular  music,  which  if  you  please  I  call  rag¬ 
ged  trashy  stuff.  I  have  always  rigidly  adhered  to 
this  rule.  It  has  been  a  daily  battle  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  until  the  American  taste  will  rise  above 
such  frivolities.  Often  have  I  refused  pupils  who 
wanted  to  make  a  study  of  this  class  of  music.  And 


when  my  young  friends  have  applied  for  this  kind  of 
instruction  I  have  utterly  disregarded  the  commercial 
side  of  the  profession.  The  best  way  to  improve 
and  cultivate  the  pupil’s  taste  is  by  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  pieces,  make  each  successive  piece  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  something  better  and  more  meritable. 

TACT,  PERSEVERANCE  AND  PATIENCE. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  practical  importance  in 
the  teaching  of  music  or  any  other  study  than  an 
indomitable  tact.  I  would  define  it  as  the  ability 
to  impart  knowledge  in  an  impressive  manner;  to 
manage  pupils  with  an  easy  skill,  and  by  your  person¬ 
al  bearing  and  magnetism  exercise  a  silent  influence 
without  recognizable  exertion.  Teacher,  do  you 
possess  this  virtue?  If  not,  you  had  better  seek  it. 
If  you  can  not  acquire  it  you  had  better  change 
your  vocation. 

An  old  adage  says  “Perseverance  brings 
success.”  Another  popular  saying  is,  “It  requires 
more  works  to  maintain  a  reputation  than  to  make 
one.”  In  the  study  and  mastery  of  muisc  there  is  no 
greater  secret  than  an  untiring  persistent  effort. 

“Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.”  James 
1:4.  It  may  be  true  in  some  work  that  at  times 
patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  but  I  have  never  found 
this  true  in  teaching  music. 

Music  teaching  is  universally  regarded  as  very 
trying  to  the  nervous  system  and  no  doubt  it  requires 
more  patience  to  successfully  teach  music  than  any 
other  branch.  A  teacher  should  do  good  honest 
conscientious  work  and  make  the  pupil  do  the  same, 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  result,  remembering  that 
seed-time  and  harvest  are  not  on  the  same  day  but 
rather  take  comfort  in  this  “Be  not  weary  in  wrell  do¬ 
ing  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.” 
“Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any 
fate,  still  achieving,  still  pursuing.  Learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait.” 


VALUE  OF  APPLES. 

Apples,  in  addition  to  being  a  delicious  fruit, 
make  a  pleasant  and  valuable  medicine.  A  raw 
apple  is  digestible  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  boiled 
cabbage  requires  five  hours.  The  most  healthy 
dessert  that  can  be  placed  on  a  table  is  a  baked  apple. 
If  eaten  frequently  at  breakfast,  with  bread  and 
butter,  without  meat  of  any  kind,  it  has  an  admirable 
effect  on  the  generel  system;  often  removing  con¬ 
stipation,  correcting  acidities  and  cooling  off  febrile 
conditions  more  effectually  than  the  most  approved 
medicines.  If  families  could  be  induced  to  substitute 
apples,  ripe  and  sound,  for  pies,  cakes  and  sweet¬ 
meats,  with  which  their  children  are  frequently  stuff¬ 
ed,  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  total  sum  of 
doctors’  bills  in  a  single  year,  sufficient  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  this  delicious  fruit  for  the  whole  season’s 
use. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  regular  Sunday  evening  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  meeting  for  the  twenty-second  of  January 
was  in  charge  of  Raymond  Rou,  president. 

The  first  number  was  a  hymn  by  Roxie  Jordan 
and  Minnie  Clemons. 

The  subject,  “Through  the  year  with  God,”  was 
a  very  interesting  one  ana  was  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Hendricks,  who  was  leader  for  the  evening. 

When  the  president  called  for  volunteer  remarks, 
Miss  Compton  responded  by  signing*'  The  Holy  City.” 

Business  having  been  attended  to,  the  program 
was  read  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer  by 
Raymond  Rou. 


Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  ninth  at  six  o’clock  instead  of  at  six-thirty. 
Roxie  Jordan  opened  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 
After  the  secretary  had  read  the  minutes,  the 
Bible  passage  for  the  evening  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Hendricks. 

Miss  Compton,  who  was  the  leader,  gave  us 
some  points  on  the  topic:  “Bringing  others  to  Christ,” 
and  then  Frankie  Hawley  and  Grace  Hudson  declaim¬ 
ed  “Thou  art  Coming  O  My  Savior.” 

The  next  number  on  the  program  consisted  of  a 
few  notes  and  verses  bearing  upon  the  subject  for 
discussion. 

Minnie  Clemons,  ex-treasurer,  rendered  her 
report  as  follows: 

Total  amount  collected  -  ...  $2.80. 

In  Mr.  Walker’s  keeping  ...  $9.14. 

Total  amount  in  the  treasury,  -  -  -  $11.94. 

Grace  Sawyer  voluntarily  offered  the  closing 
prayer.  Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

“Through  the  Year  with  God,”  was  the  topic 
for  the  New  Year’s  Christian  Endeavor  meeting.  It 
was  a  spirited  and  interesting  meeting  that  was  held 
in  the  parlor  on  the  evening  of  Jan  2.  After 
the  opening  hymn,  we  had  prayer  by  Mr.  Parks; 
then  the  minutes  and  roll  call.  The  leader  made 
a  short  talk  that  showed  interest  and  preparation. 
We  then  had  a  number  of  selections  from  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  from  the  younger 
members,  and  two  or  three  inspiring  little  talks  by 
the  older  ones. 

The  collection  amounted  to  forty-five  ccents. 
A  closing  hymn  was  sung  and  the  benediction 
repeated. 


Our  Christian  Endeavor  society  which  met  last 
Sunday  evening  January  9th  at  six  oclock  opened  as 
usual  with  a  hymn  and  prayer.  After  minutes  and 
roll  call,  and  a  second  hymn,  Pearl  Brown,  the  leader 
for  the  evening  gave  a  little  talk  about  winning 
souls.  The  program  consisted  chiefly  of  helpful 
hints  to  Christ’s  workers,  by  the  different  Endeavor- 
ers. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  a  hymn  and  the 
benediction.  Ola  Dicks,  Sec'y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  at 
6:30  p  m.  on  January  the  eighth. 

After  roll  call,  which  showed  all  present  except 
two,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by 
the  secretary. 

Short  humorous  stories  by  Frankie  Hawley  and 
George  Hay;  and  essay  on  “Nathaniel  Hawthorne,” 
by  Grace  Hudson;  a  short  declamation,  by  Robert 
Anderson;  and  an  amusing  dialogue  by  six  of  the 
boys,  constituted  the  program. 

Frankie  Hawley  then  read  the  program  for 
Saturday  evening,  the  twenty-second  inst;  after  which 
a  few  remarks  were  made  by  Frankie  Hawley  and 
Mr.  Hendricks. 

Miss  Compton,  critic,  made  her  report  and  there 
being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
7:30  o’clock.  Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  in  the  chapel 
on  the  evening  of  December  18th  at  the  usual  hour. 
After  roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  a  very 
interesting  program  was  rendeied. 

It  was  opened  with  a  triple  quartet  by  the  choir 
followed  by  a  recitation  by  Pearl  Brown.  We  then 
listened  with  pleasure  to  a  piano  solo  by  Jean  Walk- 
er.  Miss  Compton  read  a  short  selection  and  Lula 
Barfield  played  and  gracefully  responded  to  a  hearty 
encore  after  which  Bessie  Sikes  sang.  Then  follow¬ 
ed  a  recitation  by  Otto  Orchard,  a  piano  solo  by  Lola 
Ashley,  and  a  recitation  by  Gertrude  Wyche.  The 
program  closed  with  a  song  by  Mabel  Bates.  Cecil 
McIntyre  and  Bessie  Sikes  were  named  as  champions 
for  the  next  debate,  the  subject  of  which  is:  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  Lee  was  a  greater  general  than  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

After  favorable  reports  from  the  critic  and 
monitor  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  January 
15th.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 


The  higher  a  bird  flies,  the  more  out  of  danger 
he  is;  and  the  higher  a  Christian  soars  above  the 
the  world,  the  safer  are  his  comforts. — Spark. 
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BLIND  DEPARMENT  | 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Little  Mary  Agnes  McRee  received  recently  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  her  grandfather. 

Lawrence  Marvin  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  at  his  home  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Robert  Johnes,  a  friend  of  Lucicus  Emerson’s, 
came  over  from  Micanopy  with  Lucius  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  St.  Augustine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moorhead  treated  the  teachers  and 
officers  to  several  delightful  delicacies  from  out  the 
spacious  contents  of  their  Christmas  box. 

Who  knows  but  that  some  despairing  teacher 
may  derive  encouragement  by  reading  the  following: 
Teacher — Appetite,  next!  Next — A  potight,  sir! 

To  those  of  us  that  are  music  lovers,  it  is  not  at 
all  disinteresting  to  watch  the  erecting  of  our  hand¬ 
some  pipe  organ  and  the  placing  of  our  new  pianos. 

V/ith  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  one  of 
our  Christmas  “runaways”  has  returned.  We  begin 
the  new  year  with  full  classes,  renewed  interest 
and  energy,  and  good  resolutions. 

For  a  Christmas  present,  Lucius  Emerson  sent 
Mr.  Beaty  a  box  of  fine  fruit — oranges  and  grapefruit. 
The  other  two  much  talked  of  boxes,  for  some  reason, 
were  not  expressed  to  St.  Augustine. 

She — “Where  did  you  get  that  wood,  dear?” 

He — “Out  in  the  wood  house,  to  be  sure.” 

She — “That  is  Mrs.  X’s  wood.  I  moved  ours 
yesterday.  If  she  sees  you,  I  shall  certainly  explain 
it  to  her.” 

If  we  should  make  an  accurate  count,  we  fear 
that  our  “sick  list”  for  the  month  would  be  found 
longer  than  our  honor  roll.  As  the  ailments  are 
slight,  the  complainers  reasonable,  the  month  Jan¬ 
uary  and  the  weather  unusual,  we  are  not  much 
alarmed. 

New  Year’s  night  with  us  was  a  right  happy 
occasion.  Mr.  Walker  permitted  the  children  to  have 
a  party,  and  a  right  jolly  one  it  was,  too,  despite  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  boys  had  not  yet  returned, 
and  that  for  a  time  several  of  the  girls  wore  faces  so 
long  as  to  startle  us. 

“At  The  Time  Appointed,”  one  of  A.  Maynard 
Barbour’s  delightful  stories,  is  now  holding  the 
attention  of  the  reading  class.  In  selecting  this 
book,  which  is  thrilling  from  the  first  page,  we  had 
in  mind  Bessie  and  Pearl,  who  are  always  quarreling 
about  the  “dry  chapters.” 

Just  now,  Mr.  Parks  is  quite  busy  preparing  the 


musical  part  of  the  program  with  which  we  are  form¬ 
ally  to  open  our  new  auditorium.  One  of  the 
prettiest  musical  numbers  to  be  rendered  that  even¬ 
ing  is  a  vocal  quartet,  “Dream  on,  Love,”  composed 
by  Mr.  Parks  several  years  ago. 

In  honor  of  their  visiting  cousin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parks  gave  a  delightful  tea  on  the  evening  of  Satur¬ 
day  the  eighth.  Between  five  and  six,  Lula  Barfield, 
Mabel  Bates,  Pearl  Brown,  and  Mr.  Beaty  tripped 
over  through  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  circle  spent 
the  evening  in  merriment  and  music. 

This  month  places  another  name  upon  the  roll 
of  this  department.  Lawrence  Marvin,  a  promising 
young  fellow  from  Jacksonville,  joined  Mr.  Beaty’s 
class  on  Tuesday  the  fourth.  For  four  years,  Law¬ 
rence  has  attended  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  comes  to  us  apt  and  practised  in  the  methods  of 
the  blind,  willing,  and  somewhat  advanced. 

After  an  absence  of  over  a  month,  Willlie  Barrow 
has  finally  returned  to  school.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  just  before  Thanksgiving  Willie  was  called  home 
on  account  of  his  grandfatther’s  illness.  After  a  lin¬ 
gering  spell,  old  Mr.  Shaw  died  on  December  the 
twenty-third.  Henceforward,  Willie’s  home  will  not 
be  at  Madison,  as  heretofore,  but,  most  likely,  at 
Dade  City,  Fla.,  with  his  sister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  have  visiting  them  at  pres¬ 
ent  their  cousin,  Miss  Katharine  Parks,  a  charming 
young  lady  from  Scottsboro,  Ala.  After  remaining 
in  St.  Augustine  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  Miss  Parks 
expects  to  go  on  to  McIntosh,  Fla.,  where  she  will 
visit  Mrs.  Parks’  relatives,  the  Walkups.  Miss  Parks 
is  delighted  with  her  first  visit  to  Florida.  May  it 
not  be  her  last,  is  the  expressed  sentiment  of  her 
many  new  friends  and  acquaintances  in  and  about 
our  school! 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Beaty 
called  at  the  Magnolia  hotel  to  examine  a  handsome 
set  of  maps  which  were  there  in  the  hands  of  a 
traveling  salesman,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  which  some 
state  schools  for  the  blind  are  buying  for  school 
room  use.  These  maps  are  certainly  masterful  de¬ 
vices  for  teaching  children  geography.  Any  school 
that  has  one  hundred  dollars  to  spare  would  do  well 
to  own  a  set.  They  were  originally  designed  for  the 
use  of  seeing  children,  however,  and  are  not  perfect¬ 
ly  adaptable  to  those  of  us  who  are  obliged  to  get 
our  mental  picture  of  the  earth  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  For  example,  the  political  boundaries,  cities, 
and  many  other  important  features  of  geography  can 
be  traced  upon  them  only  by  the  eye.  In  the  study 
of  physical  geography,  they  would  be  ideal  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  Later  on,  after  we  have  secured 
other  more  necessary  geographical  appliances,  we 
hope  to  secure  a  set  of  these  for  general  use  in  the 
school. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 


A  kind  lady  in  Miami  recently  sent  us  a  large 
box  of  clothes. 

All  of  the  shops  will  be  moved  into  the  old 
school  building  soon. 

Rev.  Michaels  writes  that  he  will  make  us  a  visit 
the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Charlie  Manire  spent  Sunday  in  the  city  w'ith 
friends  from  his  home  town. 

Lucius  Emerson’s  mother,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  will 
come  to  make  us  a  visit  soon. 

Shortly  after  the  holidays  Miss  Compton  took 
supper  with  the  Misses  Scott. 

George  Hay  is  back  at  school  again.  He  was 
home  for  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Walker’s  father  will  be  here  Wednesday  to 
make  our  school  a  short  visit. 

Mr.  Hendricks  received  a  letter  and  a  picture 
from  Gibbs  Palmer  last  week. 

Three  weeks  ago  last  Friday  afternoon  a  deaf 
man  from  Ohio  made  us  a  visit. 

Luther  Holland’s  father  was  ill  and  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Walker  to  send  Luther  home. 

Mrs.  Hawley  has  been  with  us  for  a  few  days, 
but  expects  to  return  home  in  a  day  or  so. 

George  Hay’s  brother  and  sister  and  a  friend  visit¬ 
ed  him  for  a  few  days.  He  was  delighted  to  see  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth  some  of  the 
large  girls  went  to  the  city  to  do  some  shopping. 

Mrs.  Edddie  Pope  of  Jacksonville  will  come  to 
the  entertainment  on  the  fourth  of  February. 

Rev.  Hindry  came  last  Sunday  to  bless  our 
building.  Miss  Ruggles  also  came  to  the  exercises. 

Last  Saturday  Miss  Guthrie  took  Virginia  Full- 
wood  and  Bessie  Sikes  to  the  city.  They  had  a  nice 
time. 

Roxie  Jordan  received  a  nice  box  of  fudge  from 
Ardine  Holland  not  long  ago.  She  enjoyed  it 
very  much. 

New  Year’s  afternoon  the  teachers  gave  the 
larger  pupils  a  reception  in  the  parlor  from  four  to 
five  o’clock. 

The  eighteenth  of  January  was  Mrs.  Moorhead’s 
birthday.  Mr.  Moorhead  gave  her  a  pretty  waist  and 
some  cuff-buttons. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  Sarah  V.  Johnson 
received  a  box  from  home  containing  a  beautiful  white 
dress  and  some  waists. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Boggs  met  with  a  painful 
accident.  He  fell  and  ran  a  piece  of  glass  into  his 
wrist  and  cut  an  artery. 

Roxie  Jordan  received  a  long  letter  from  her 
mother  saying  that  her  papa  will  try  to  come  to  see 
her  and  Ruby  February  fourth. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Roxie  Jordan,  Mary  Fraser 
and  Sarah  V.  Johnson  made  cocoanut  fudge  and 
peanut  butter  fudge  one  afternoon. 

The  boys  cannot  play  basket-ball  now  because 
one  of  the  little  boys  cut  a  hole  in  the  ball.  He  prob¬ 
ably  wanted  to  see  what  was  inside. 

Frankie  Hawley’s  aunt  Kate  is  visiting  her 
people  at  Daytona.  She  will  stop  here  to  see 
Frankie  on  her  way  home  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hendricks’  class  was  the  last  one  to  move 
into  the  new  building,  but  they  said  they  had  a 
picnic  by  themselves  saying  good  bye  to  the  old 
building. 

Miss  McLane  was  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Pope  last  week  saying  that  maybe  she  and  her 
busband  would  come  to  visit  us  on  the  fourth  of 
February. 

Sometime  the  first  of  January  Miss  Compton 
took  her  class  and  some  of  the  other  large  pupils  to 
the  theatre  to  see  “The  Prince  Chap,’’  which  was 
most  enjoyable. 

About  two  or  three  weeks  ago  Miss  Compton 
received  a  letter  from  her  mother  saying  that  her 
mother  would  go  to  California  the  last  of  this  month 
and  stay  until  March. 

Minnie  Clemons  received  a  letter  from  her  sister 
May  recently  telling  her  that  her  brother,  Ellis  and 
Miss  Riva  Mott  ran  away  and  got  married  on  the 
fifteenth  of  December. 

Frankie  Hawley  has  been  absent  from  school 
for  a  week  because  she  has  been  sick.  She  is  recov¬ 
ering  rapidly.  Mr.  Walker  telegraphed  to  Frankie’s 
mother  to  come  to  nurse  her. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  one  of  Miss 
Rupley’s  friends,  Miss  Burch,  spent  a  few  days  in 
St.  Augustine.  On  Christmas  Eve  at  our  entertain¬ 
ment  she  very  kindly  recited  for  us. 

Rena  Thompson  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  three  weeks  ago  telling  her  that  Anita 
Morris’  mother  was  dead.  She  died  the  fourth  of 
January.  We  sympathize  with  Anita  and  Herman. 

Mary  Fraser  was  made  happy  by  receiving  a 
nice  long  letter  from  her  sister  week  before  last  say¬ 
ing  that  she  will  try  to  come  to  see  our  new  building 
this  spring  when  her  school  closes.  Mary  hopes  she 
will  come. 
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SPLENDID  PROGRAM. 

(The  following  is  from  the  St.  Augustine  Record.) 

Pleasing  in  every  respect  and  entirely  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  occasion  was  the  program  celebrating  the 
opening  of  the  new  administration  building  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  carried  out 
in  the  spacious  auditorium  last  night.  A  large  audi¬ 
ence  was  present  and  every  seat  was  filled.  The 
exercises  by  the  pupils  gave  an  insight  into  the  work 
of  the  school  that  was  nothing  short  of  a  revelation 
to  many  of  those  who  were  present. 

It  was  a  fitting  opening  for  the  magnificent  new 
administration  building.  With  its  completion  and 
occupancy  the  State  of  Florida  can  now  boast  of  as 
fine  and  as  thorough  an  institution  for  the  teaching 
of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  as  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  would  have  been  most  pleasing  to  every 
member  of  the  1907  legislature,  which  made  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  could  they  all  have  been  present  at  the 
exercises  and  seen  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  being  in  the  new  school  home.  The  program 
was  well  arranged  by  President  Albert  H.  Walker 
and  his  able  faculty  and  served  to  give  in  the  short 
space  of  time  possible  in  an  evening’s  program  an 
idea  of  the  remarkable  work  that  is  being  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  this  institution. 

The  program  was  opened  with  the  anthem, 
“Praise  the  Lord,”  by  the  school  choir  composed  of 
the  blind  pupils  of  the  school.  The  little  girls  of  the 
school  were  all  attired  in  white  and  made  an  especial¬ 
ly  pleasing  appearance.  The  anthem  was  rendered 
in  a  manner  that  reflected  credit  upon  their  teaching 
and  there  was  also  feeling  in  the  children’s  voices. 
An  impressive  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Mark  Pierre  Jackson,  pastor  of  the  Ancient  City 
Baptist  Church. 

Little  Otto  Orchard  was  introduced  by  President 
Walker  and  made  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 


members  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  visitors. 
He  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  blind  pupils  but  he 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  is  rarely  seen 
among  more  fortunate  boys  of  his  age.  He  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  pupils  for  the  interest 
always  taken  in  the  school  by  the  people  of  St  Aug¬ 
ustine,  for  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  and  for  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  which  has  made  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  possible.  His  effort  was  greeted  with  applause 
as  was  that  of  all  of  the  pupils  appearing  on  the 
program. 

Lucius  Emerson  rendered  the  piano  solo,  “The 
Whispering  Wind.”  He  is  one  of  the  blind  pupils 
and  possesses  much  talent.  He  has  been  heard  in 
public  several  times  in  the  Ancient  City  and  always 
draws  much  applause. 

The  class  exercises  by  the  blind  pupils  were  of 
great  interest.  Pupils  who  had  been  in  the  school 
but  a  few  months  and  others  more  advanced 
demonstrated  the  work  they  are  taught  in  the  classes. 
Mr.  Walker  assisted  by  the  various  teachers  ques¬ 
tioned  them  in  arithmetic  and  other  studies  showing 
the  wonderful  mental  development  accomplished. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  given  an  idea  of 
numbers  and  how  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  the  stylographic  method  were  given.  Problems 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  that  would  no  doubt  stump 
many  older  people  possessed  of  all  their  faculties  were 
worked  by  the  pupils  in  their  minds  in  quick  time. 

By  request  Mr.  G.  R.  Hillis  rendered  a  solo  upon 
the  new  pipe  organ  just  installed  on  the  stage.  He 
is  in  charge  of  the  St.  Augustine  Choral  Society’s 
work  and  is  a  most  talented  organist  so  that  the 
number  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  as  well  as 
by  the  audience.  This  was  followed  by  the  song, 
“To  the  Wood,”  by  a  double  quartet  of  blind  children 
composed  of  Ola  Dicks,  Solan  Gill,  Lula  Barfield, 
Mabel  Bates,  Pearl  Brown,  Lola  Ashley,  Bessie  Sikes 
and  Lillian  Orchard. 

A  tambourine  drill  by  a  class  of  small  deaf 
pupils  was  executed  in  a  faultless  manner  and  proved 
the  thorough  training  they  had  received.  The  drill 
was  accompanied  on  the  piano  but  that  was  of  course 
only  to  give  the  drill  a  rythmic  effect  to  the  audience. 
Miss  Annie  Lee  Barksdale,  a  blind  pupil,  rendered 
the  piano  solo,  “Gondellied,”  in  a  manner  that  show¬ 
ed  good  touch  and  musical  talent.  Following  this 
was  the  “Serenade”  rendered  by  a  blind  quartet 
composed  of  Bessie  Sikes,  Harry  Libby,  Pearl  Brown 
and  Willie  Barrow.  Their  voices  were  good  and  the 
quartet  won  much  applause.  An  Indian  club  drill  by 
a  class  of  older  deaf  pupils  was  a  feature  of  the 
program.  The  members  of  the  class  were  neatly 
attired  in  natty  white  suits  trimmed  with  blue  and 
executed  the  movements  with  precision. 

The  class  exercises  by  the  deaf  pupils  from  the 
various  departments  were  of  especial  interest.  The 
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manner  in  which  they  are  taught  to  speak,  while  be¬ 
ing  absolutely  unable  to  hear  a  sound,  is  in  itself  a 
wonderful  feature  of  the  work  accomplished  at  the 
school.  Pupils  both  wrote  sentences  replying  to 
questions  read  from  the  lips  of  their  teachers  and 
also  read  and  spoke.  They  are  also  taught  to  speak 
with  their  fingers.  The  piano  duet,  “Electric  Flash 
Galop,”  by  Misses  Lula  Barfield  and  Pearl  Brown 
from  among  the  blind  pupils  was  a  pleasing  number. 

President  Walker  then  introduced  his  father,  Dr. 
N.  F.  Walker  of  the  South  Carolina  school.  Dr. 
Walker  presented  the  school  with  a  handsome  lectern 
carved  and  inlaid.  It  was  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
South  Carolina  school  in  their  cabinet  shop  especial¬ 
ly  as  a  gift  to  the  Florida  school. 

Dr.  Walker  spoke  with  much  feeling  as  he  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Florida  school. 
His  son  had  called  attention  when  speaking  to  the 
fact  that  the  exercises  were  in  the  form  of  a  dual 
celebration  as  twenty-five  years  ago  the  school  was 
first  founded.  Dr.  Walker  referred  to  this  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  school  was  a  former 
pupil  of  his  school.  And  when  later  his  son  became 
connected  with  the  school  it,  of  course,  but  increased 
his  interest.  Dr.  Walker  has  visited  the  various 
schools  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  and  he  stated 
that  while  some  are  larger,  none  are  better  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  He  spoke  ably  and  charged  Pres. 
Walker  on  the  use  of  the  lectern  which  comes  as  a 
gift  from  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  His  address  was  interpreted  to  the  deaf  pupils 
by  President  Walker. 

Miss  Roxie  Jordan,  a  deaf  pupil  gave  the  de¬ 
clamation,  “The  Marseillaise”  in  signs.  Mr.  Walker 
read  it  so  that  the  audience  would  better  understand. 
While  speaking  with  her  hands  instead  of  her  lips, 
she  put  the  same  feeling  and  artistic  ability  into 
the  reading  as  a  person  possessed  of  the  faculties  of 
hearing  and  speech.  No  less  interesting  was  the 
song  in  signs,  “The  Holy  City,”  by  Misses  Sarah  V. 
Johnson,  Mary  Fraser,  Minnie  Clemons  and  Grace 
Hudson.  Both  numbers  were  of  especial  interest  to 
the  audience. 

The  Hon.  Frank  P.  Fleming,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  was  introduced  and  made  the 
address  of  the  evening.  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
faculty  as  well  as  to  the  architect  who  planned  the 
building  and  the  contractor.  He  spoke  of  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  school  and  that  has 
been  done  since  Mr.  Walker  took  charge. 

The  glee,  “The  Miller”  by  the  school  choir  and 
an  impressive  benediction  by  the  Rev.  J.  Henry 
Martin,  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  church,  completed 
the  program. 

The  building  is  one  of  Florida’s  finest  and  both 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  pupils  are  elated 
over  their  quarters.  The  classes  are  already  hard  at 


work.  The  occupancy  of  the  new  building  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  school’s  work.  The  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  were  prominent  among  those 
present  at  the  exercises. 


One  of  Florida’s  Greatest  Institutions. 

President  Albert  H.  Walker  and  the  members  of 
his  faculty  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  have  the  sincerest  good  wish¬ 
es  of  the  people  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era  in  the  school’s  history  marked 
by  the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  magnificent 
new  $75,000  administration  building.  St.  Augustine 
donated  the  site  and  St.  Augustine  always  has  and 
always  will  take  a  special  interest  in  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Walker  and  his  able 
corps  of  teachers. 

The  exercises  in  the  auditorium  which  celebra¬ 
ted  the  opening  of  the  school  last  night  were  a 
revelation  to  many  present  in  the  audience.  It  gave 
them  the  first  insight  into  the  splendid  work  done  by 
this  school  in  the  preparation  of  those  who  have  lost 
one  or  more  of  the  natural  senses  so  that  they  are 
able  to  fight  the  battles  of  life. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  best  ever  constructed 
for  the  State.  It  will  enable  the  pupils  and  the  teachers 
to  do  better  work  and  it  was  quite  evident  last  night 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  children  took  part  in  the 
exercises  that  their  occupancy  of  the  new  home  has 
itself  brought  new  pleasure  and  sunshine  into  their 
lives. 

As  we  pointed  out  the  school  was  first  founded 
in  St.  Augustine  twenty-five  years  ago  so  that  the 
celebration  last  night  was  a  dual  one.  It  has  gradual¬ 
ly  worked  up  from  a  very  small  beginning  until 
now  it  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  State.  Florida  has  at  last  begun  to 
provide  as  she  should  for  her  less  fortunate  children. 
— Editorial  in  St.  Augustine  Record. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  the  last  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  old  quarters,  was  held  in  the 
teachers’  sitting  room,  where  so  many  pleasant  hours 
have  been  spent  in  meetings  of  a  similiar  character. 

President  Walker’s  opening  remarks  regarding 
our  approaching  removal  into  new  quarters  were 
most  inspiring. 

Mr.  Hendricks  declaimed  “The  Pauper’s  Death- 
Bed”  in  his  usual  graceful  manner,  after  which  Mr. 
Walker  read  an  excellent  paper  on  “The  Practicalities 
of  Music  Teaching”  written  by  Mr.  Parks. 

A  vocal  selection  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  query-box 
and  the  appointing  of  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
program  for  the  next  meeting  completed  the  program. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 
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PROGRAM 

Anthem — “Praise  the  Lord”  -  Bordese 

Choir 

Invocation 

Address  of  Welcome 

Otto  Orchard 

Piano  Solo — The  Whispering  Wind  -  //.  A.  Wollenhaupt 

Lucius  Emerson 


Class  Exercises 

Blind  Pupils 

Double  Quartet — “To  the  Wood”  -  -  Cantata 

Ola  Dicks  Lula  Barfield  Pearl  Brown 

Solan  Gill  Mabel  Bates  Lola  Ashley 

Bessie  Sikes  and  Lillian  Orchard 


Tambourine  Drill 

Small  Deaf  Pupils 

Piano  Solo — “Gondellied” . Pesien 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 

Vocal  Quartet — Serenade  -  -  -  R.  L.  Parks 

Bessie  Sikes  Pearl  Brown 

Harry  Libby  Willlie  Barrow 

Indian  Club  Drill 

Large  Deaf  Pupils 

Class  Exercises 

Deaf  Pupils 

Piano  Duet — Electric  Flash  Galop  -  -  R.  Goerdelier 

Lula  Barfield  and  Pearl  Brown 

Declamation  (in  signs)  Marseillaise 
Roxie  Jordan 

Presentation  of  Lectern 

Dr.  N.  F.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina 

Song  in  Signs — The  Holy  City 

Mary  Fraser  Minnie  Clemons 

Grace  Hudson  Sarah  V.  Johnson 

Address 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  State  Board  of  Control 

Glee— The  Miller . A.  G.  Macfarren 

Choir 

Benediction 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  five  weeks  ending  Feb.  5th,  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


BUND  DEPARTMENT. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

None 


Ola  Dicks 

Mabel  Bates 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 

Mid-term  examinations  are  in  progress  now. 

Rev.  Hendry  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  city 
blessed  and  dedicated  our  new  building  Sunday 
afternoon  the  30th  of  January. 

A  large  box  of  books  was  received  for  our 
library  from  some  church  workers  in  Miami,  Fla. 
We  appreciate  them  very  much,  and  our  book  cases 
are  almost  filled. 

The  wind  made  merry  with  Mr.  Beaty’s  hat  one 
evening  half  way  to  town.  He  said  that  he  will  not 
regret  the  loss  of  it  if  he  only  could  see  and  know 
whose  head  the  old  hat  adorns. 

As  an  inducement  toward  composition  writing, 
Rev.  Michaels  will  give  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  one  writing  the  best  composition  of  “Nannette,” 
the  story  he  told  the  pupils.  Do  not  forget  this, 
pupils,  and  get  busy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  came  down  from  South 
Carolina  to  take  in  our  housewarming.  To  our 
regret,  Dr.  Walker  could  not  stay  longer  than  Sunday, 
but  Mrs.  Walker  found  the  house  so  warm  that  she 
is  lingering  a  little  longer. 

Upon  the  platform  in  our  auditorium  is  a  hand¬ 
some  lectern,  a  present  from  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  the  handiwork  of  the 
deaf  boys  in  the  cabinet  shop  of  that  school.  Words 
can  not  express  our  appreciation  of  the  present. 

Our  school  was  recently  the  recipient  of  a  hand¬ 
some  large  Bible  to  be  used  in  the  chapel,  presented 
by  the  Deaf  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The 
names  of  all  the  members  both  active  and  honorary 
were  inscribed  upon  the  front  page  in  their  own  hand¬ 
writing,  thus  their  memory  and  kindness  will  be 
remembered  for  generations  to  come. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels  was  with  us  during  our 
housewarming  week  and  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks.  Saturday  night  he  narrated  to  the  pupils  the 
story  of  Nannette,  or  The  Wood  Chopper’s  Daught¬ 
er,  and  Sunday  afternoon  he  preached,  a  sermon 
upon  “Look  unto  Jesus.”  Sunday  evening  he  led 
our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  upon  Model  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavorers. 

Every  day  in  the  two  weeks,  January  26th  to 
February  6th  went  down  in  the  history  of  the  school 
as  red  letter  days.  Happenings  were  galore — first 
the  moving  into  the  new  building  during  the  first 
week;  the  visit  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  parents  of  Pres.  Walker;  the  visit,  lect¬ 
ures  and  sermon  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels;  and  our 
housewarming  which  took  place  Friday  night,  the  4th 
of  February. 


|  NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS  j 
Items  About  the  Deaf  Abroad. 

Culled  from  Foreign  Exchanges  by  the  Ohio  Chronicle. 

The  Paris  Municipal  Council  voted  500  francs 
towards  the  cost  of  the  exchange  of  visits  of  parties 
of  deaf  mutes  between  France  and  England,  which 
exchange  was  effected  during  last  summer. 

Foreign  papers  for  the  deaf  deplore  the  lack  of 
a  love  for  reading  among  the  deaf  abroad.  A  German 
magazine  for  the  deaf  is  contemplating  organizing 
courses  of  literature  among  the  German  deaf  with 
a  view  of  cultivating  and  fostering  a  love  of  reading. 

Belgium  has  several  active  Associations  in  Aid 
of  the  Deaf.  The  association  at  Liege,  which  has 
been  in  existence  45  years,  has  a  reserve  capital  of 
nearly  50,000  francs.  Through  the  munificence  of 
M.  Dresse,  senior,  the  organization  is  located  in  a 
magnificent  site,  and  M.  Wauters,  the  honorary 
president,  has  given  2,500  francs  to  aid  in  clearing 
off  all  liabilities. 

Finland  has  schools  for  the  deaf  that  are  the 
equals  of  any  other  deaf  schools.  The  teachers  of 
the  Finland  schools  are  selected  by  the  scholastic 
authorities  of  Finland.  After  serving  thirty  years 
they  are  pensioned.  The  Senate  has  provided  a 
touring  fund,  with  which  three  or  four  principals  or 
teachers  are  enabled  to  make  a  tour  and  visit  the 
schools  of  other  countries.  Each  teacher  makes,  on 
an  average,  two  tours  during  his  school  career. 

Most  of  the  Swiss  deaf  living  in  the  country  are 
agriculturists,  while  those  in  towns  follow  various 
trades.  One  of  the  trades  popular  among  the  deaf — 
that  of  a  compositor — is  now  somewhat  neglected  by 
Swiss  workmen,  because  printers  prefer  to  employ 
persons  able  to  compose  in  French  and  German, 
and  proficiency  in  these  two  languages  is  imposible> 
or  at  all  events  very  difficult,  for  the  deaf,  however 
good  their  lip-reading  may  be. 

A  competition  was  recently  held  by  a  newspaper 
in  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  called  “ D agnes 
Nighter"  (News  of  the  Day),  for  pupils  in  schools 
in  the  city.  The  task  allotted  the  competitors  was 
the  erection  of  models  in  snow.  Pupils  from  the 
Manilla  Institute  for  the  Deaf  won  the  first  prize  of 
50  crowns,  their  model  taking  the  form  of  a  very 
handsome  fortress.  As  the  competition  was  open  to 
both  hearing  and  deaf  boys  and  girls — in  fact,  about 
160  scholars  from  Stockholm  took  part — the  deaf 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  heartily  commended  for  car¬ 
rying  off  honors.  As  a  result  of  their  monetary 
gain,  they  are  now  planning  an  excuirson  to  the 
Grifsholm  Castle,  near  the  city. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Herbert  Wright  received  a  box  for  New  Year. 

Walter  Dean  received  a  New  Year’s  box  recently. 

William  Lewis’  uncle  visited  him  not  long  ago. 

Albert  Holoway  received  a  nice  Christmas  box. 

Annie  Clemons  received  a  very  large  doll  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Ruby  Jordan  received  two  new  dresses  from 
home  Christmas. 

Willard  Kirby  received  a  nice  box  from  his 
brother  last  week. 

Last  week  Lily  Holland  received  a  box  of  fudge 
from  her  brother  Ardine. 

Herbert  Wright  is  very  proud  of  a  nice  little 
watch  received  Christmas. 

Eula  Rawl  and  Sarah  F.  Johnson  spent  Christmas 
with  their  parents’at  Jacksonville. 

Luther  Holland  was  called  home  lately  to  work 
on  account  of  his  father’s  ill  health. 

Clarabell  Cone’s  father  and  sister  visited  her 
recently  which  made  her  very  happy. 

Tom  Anderson  and  Charlie  Fultz  attended  the 
Christmas  exercises  at  the  Methodist  Church  and 
each  received  a  box  of  candy. 

Amalia  Lorenz,  Virginia  Fulwood,  Lalla  Wilson, 
Lily  and  Pearl  Holland,  Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer, 
Gracie  Griffin,  Clarabell  Cone,  Tom  Anderson,  Charlie 
Fultz,  William  Lewis  and  Herbert  Wright  received 
boxes  from  home. 

THE  SNAIL. 

A  very  small  animal  lives  in  the  shell.  It  has 
two  short  horns  and  two  long  horns.  There  are  two 
eyes  in  its  long  horns. 

The  shell  is  the  snail’s  house.  Sometimes  the 
snail  comes  out  of  its  house  and  crawls  very  slowly 
with  its  one  foot.  It  carries  its  house  on  its  back. 
The  snail  cannot  run. 

THE  CUNNING  CAT. 

On  a  mat  by  the  fire  in  the  hall,  a  cunning  old 
cat  lay  down  to  sleep.  If  I  roll  myself  up  like  a  ball, 


thought  she,  the  little  mice  will  think  I  am  asleep. 

Soon  the  little  mice  peeped  into  the  room. 
Thinking  the  old  cat  was  asleep,  they  began  to  nib¬ 
ble  and  lick  their  paws.  Then  the  cunning  cat  jumped 
up  and  caught  them  all. 


MR.  MOUSE. 

Mother  Mouse,  Father  Mouse,  and  their  three 
little  baby  mice  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  pantry  wall. 
They  ran  very  softly  and  did  not  make  any  noise. 

One  night  Father  Mouse  came  out  of  the  hole 
and  looked  for  something  to  eat.  He  saw  some 
cheese  on  a  plate.  A  gray  cat  saw  him  and  chased 
him.  He  ran  home  very  fast.  The  cat  did  not  catch 
him.  The  baby  mice  had  no  cheese  for  supper. 

Don’t  rob  the  birds  of  their  eggs,  boys, 

It  is  cruel,  and  heartless  and  wrong; 

But  remember,  by  breaking  an  egg,  boys, 

We  may  lose  a  bird  with  a  song. 

Work  while  you  work,  play  while  you  play — 
That  is  the  way  to  be  cheerful  and  gay! 

All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might; 

Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

IT  IS  RIGHT. 

It  is  right  to  speak  the  truth. 

It  is  right  to  be  careful. 

It  is  right  to  be  polite. 

It  is  right  to  be  kind. 

IT  IS  WRONG. 

It  is  wrong  to  be  bad. 

It  is  wrong  to  be  careless. 

It  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie. 

It  is  wrong  to  be  cross. 

It  is  wrong  to  steal. 

It  is  wrong  to  be  lazy. 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 


In  Bristol,  Tennessee,  at  the  close  of  1909,  B.  T. 
Washington  said  in  an  address:  “Close  your  kitchen 
doors  to  the  shiftless,  lazy  and  worthless  class  and 
you  will  help  us  get  rid  of  the  element  that  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  drag  the  negro  down.”  He  said  the 
negroes  patronize  too  many  burial  societies  and 
spend  too  much  time  in  getting  ready  to  be  buried. 
Let  us  spend  more  time  in  getting  ready  to  live.  A 
bath  room  in  your  house  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
coffins. 


J.  M.  Rogers  says  that  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  are  the  tools  of  the  human  mind.  With¬ 
out  them  almost  nothing  of  an  intellectual  sort  can  be 
accomplished.  We  ought  to  put  the  very  best  tools 
in  the  hands  of  our  children.  To  educate  a  child  is 
not  merely  to  send  him  to  school  so  many  hours  five 
days  a  week  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  To 
educate  a  child  is  not  to  pump  into  him  in  one  way 
or  another  a  certain  predetermined  amount  of  fact. 
To  educate  a  child  is  to  give  to  him  certain  tools 
with  which  to  work,  to  instill  into  him  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  considerations  often  more  easier  secured 
from  books  than  otherswise;  but  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  to  train  to  mind;  so  that  it  may  grow 
constantly  in  logical  power  in  apprehension  and  be 
able  to  form  correct  judgment  in  all  perplexing 
stages  of  existence.  Life  is  not  run  on  any  fixed 
basis  for  all. 


A  Little  Child  in  the  Midst  of  Them. 

The  most  effective  incident  that  was  ever  seen 
in  a  teachers’  institute  was  at  Clarinda,  Iowa.  The 
teachers  had  been  together  for  a  week.  The  institute 
had  been  exceptionally  helpful  in  incentive  and 
inspiration.  At  its  close  the  superintendent  had  the 
last  words.  She  had  gone  half  way  to  the  platform 
when  she  paused,  turned  toward  a  little  girl  of  three 
or  four  years  old  sitting  with  her  aunt  in  the  audience. 
“Come  here  a  minute  Gladsy,”  she  said  and  the 
little  girl  took  the  hand  of  the  superintendent  and 
they  walked  to  the  platform,  where  the  little  girl 
was  placed  standing  in  a  chair.  “I  can  say  nothing.” 
Every  eye  in  the  room  was  moistened.  “The  week 
has  meant  so  much  to  me.  I  can  only  place  this 
little  child  in  your  midst,  and  say  that  to  you — to  us 
— will  be  entrusted  for  ten  months  such  as  she  is. 
From  them  we  are  to  learn,  from  us  they  are  to 


learn,  from  them  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  future  will  come.  Our  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  beyond  expression.  Good  bye.”  The 
superintendent,  Miss  Jessie  Field,  made  the  noblest 
talk  to  teachers  that  was  ever  heard  in  an  institute. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE? 

The  year  is  about  ended.  What  have  you  done? 
Are  you  ahead  of  the  game  or  a  loser?  If  you  are  in 
arrears,  ask  yourself  why?  Is  it  because  of  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  you  can  not  master;  or  is  it  because  of  an 
error  you  have  committed  and  are  too  proud  to 
acknowledge?  In  either  event  lay  bare  your  soul 
and  be  clean. 

What  did  you  do  in  1909?  Did  you  forge  ahead? 
Or  slip  back?  We  can’t  all  of  us  be  masters  at  our 
work,  but  we  can  try  to  be.  That  is  the  main  thing 
— trying.  The  mere  effort  to  be  good  is  a  purifica¬ 
tion;  if  you  honestly  attempted  that  in  the  year  that 
is  gone  you  did  nobly  well.  If  you  confront  1910 
with  a  similar  resolve  you  will  be  nobler. 

A  TALK  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  is  a  deputy  father  and  mother.  She 
must  have  the  mother  spirit  in  her  heart  and  the  father 
justice  in  her  love.  She  needs  to  be  a  wise  leader, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  the  greatest  servant  of  all. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  an  ideal  teacher  being  other  than 
one  to  whom  the  gift  of  teaching  has  been  given. 

The  life  of  the  ideal  teacher  is  a  living  prayer, 
guiding,  directing,  and  leading  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact  into  an  intellectual 
development  of  observation,  reflection,  reason,  and 
power;  so  influencing  and  controlling  wills  and  pro¬ 
pensities  that  individualities  and  personalities  are 
brought  out,  strengthened,  and  polished;  and  so  be¬ 
friending,  protecting,  sustaining,  and  generating 
moralities  as  will  lead  straight  to  the  path  of  in¬ 
telligent  industrial  pursuit  and  happiness. 

If  the  teacher  wants  the  love  and  respect  of  her 
pupils  she  can  have  it  by  loving  and  respecting 
them.  Children  have  rights  that  everybody  is  bound 
to  respect.  Let  us  give  them  credit  in  our  hearts 
and  with  our  lips  for  that  which  they  can  do  and  do 
well;  let  us  encourage  them  on  all  weaker  points, 
and  never  condemn  for  what  their  minds  cannot  grasp 
or  comprehend.  If  it  is  for  them  to  learn  that 
thing  and  we  have  not  discouraged  them,  but  have 
created  a  desire  in  them  to  learn  it,  they  will  when 
the  right  time  comes,  and  often  we  will  be  surprised 
to  discover  them  learning  it  much  sooner  than  was 
hoped  for  or  dreamed  of. 

Keep  the  cobwebs  off  the  walls  of  your  room, 
off  your  methods  and  your  work.  Be  earnest.  Be 
honest.  Be  alive.  Be  faithful.  Be  buoyant,  and 
withal,  be  a  teacher — or  quit. — Sarah  Huftalen. 

I  never  like  to  see  a  $5  hat  on  a  fifty  cent  head. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and.  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 


PROA1PT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 


A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE. 

ST;  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Llthia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  jj  dodge’s  oldest  house— i  565 

f  <  •»  ,  i  ,  3  54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

school  shoes  m  the  city.  \  w.  .  ^ 

jj  watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 
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SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P,  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 
Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Curetcn,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  AGC  OUfaTS  S Q  LSCiTED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  ana  das  engines 


E 


BEST  BICYCLES 
BEST  TIRES 
31  King  St. 


BEST  REPIARING 
BEST  PRICES 
Opposite  Plaza. 


Sf.  Jftigtssiiit?  Cola  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


j  CHAIRS  CANED 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

j  Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

i 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 

Go  to 

USINA’S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
Stationery 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE 

St.  George  Street. 
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THE  LITTLE  DEAF  BOY’S  PRAYER. 

Pnuline  B.  Comp,  in  Deaf  Carolinian. 


He  was  such  a  little  tot. 

The  youngest  in  school  that  year, 
And  as  he  knelt  beside  his  cot 
I  drew  nigh  that  I  might  hear. 
What  his  baby  lips  were  saying; 

For  I  saw  that  he  was  praying. 


Only  three  words,  the  names  of  his  toys, 

Had  he  been  taught  to  say. 

But  he  had  watched  the  older  boys 
As  they  knelt  each  night  to  pray. 

And  his  little  soul,  in  darkness  bound, 

Was  seeking  the  light  the  others  had  found. 


Surely,  on  the  breath  of  angels  borne, 

The  prayer  he  uttered  ascended  above, 

And  the  Christ,  who  pitied  the  lambs  newly  shorn, 
Looked  down  on  the  child  with  wondrous  love — 
These  words  I  heard,  all  that  he  knew, 

“A  fish,  a  top,  a  shoe.” 


INDIVIDUALITY. 

Miss  Lucille  Ferguson. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  February 


NDIVIDUALITY  is  a  soul  distinct  from  all 
others,  stamped  by  its  Creator  with  its  own 
impress.  No  two  leaves  upon  the  count¬ 
less  trees  of  the  forest  are  exactly  similar. 
No  two  souls  in  all  the  universe  are  alike. 
Creation  is  infinite  in  its  variety;  and  no¬ 
where  is  its  infinitude  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  wide 
range  of  human  intelligence.  The  soul  speaks 
through  the  medium  of  the  body.  Individuality  is 
revealed  by  expression,  tone-,  and  gesture.  It  is 
communicated  to  the  clothes  we  wear  and  to  the 
things  with  which  we  surround  ourselves.  Our 
individuality  is  priceless.  To  lose  it  would  mean 
annihilation.  As  a  part  of  the  eternal  plan,  it  is 
inevitable.  It  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
law  of  compensation. 

Each  child  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  is  distinct 
and  individual.  He  is  capable  of  something  of  which 
no  one  else  is  capable.  He  has  limitations  peculiar 
to  himself.  His  nature  unfolds  in  accordance  with  a 
law  that  is  a  law  to  no  other. 

The  child’s  individuality  is  sacred.  If  it  is 
dwarfed  his  whole  nature  is  impoverished.  Men 
and  women  have  endured  life-long  unhappiness  as 
the  result  of  a  misunderstood  childhood. 

All  children  need  a  watchful,  personal  interest 
on  the  part  of  their  teachers;  but  this  is  doubly  true 
of  our  deaf  and  blind  pupils.  They  are  with  us  a 
considerable  part  of  their  lives,  and  daily  look  to  us 
for  far  more  than  school-room  instruction.  We  must 
help  them  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  if  they  are 
ever  to  obtain  it.  We  must  teach  them  to  seize  upon 


the  feeble  glimmerings  of  individuality  and  give  them 
expression  until  their  thoughts  become  strong  and 
beautiful.  The  most  unlikely  child  may  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  world’s  wisdom. 

Those  persons  who  are  the  most  individual  are 
the  most  charming.  Those  who  have  interpreted 
themselves  have  been  the  world’s  benefactors;  have 
given  it  its  art,  its  literature,  its  culture. 

Through  all  the  ages,  men  have  struggled  and 
prayed  for  freedom,  freedom  to  interpret  that  which 
was  best  in  themselves. 

Our  spontaneous  thoughts  and  actions  are  our 
best.  We  are  unhappy  in  our  artificial  life  because 
we  are  cramped  and  unnatural,  because  that  which  is 
best  in  us  is  smothered  through  necessity  or  through 
cowardice. 

In  each  of  us  there  is  something  lofty  and  lone¬ 
ly.  In  each  of  us  some  spark  lies  dormant,  which 
could  we  but  find  and  uncover  the  treasure,  would 
place  us  far  above  the  rank  and  file  of  men.  We 
are  like  the  poor  farmer  who  delves  from  sun  to  sun 
to  get  a  scanty  living  from  his  barren  acres,  beneath 
which  lies  buried  wealth  sufficient  to  enrich  'an 
empire. 

Our  own  lives  are  cramped  and  narrow,  and  fall 
so  far  short  even  of  human  completeness;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  children  committed  to  our  care,  are 
often  mere  imitators,  incapable  of  individual  thought 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  their  own  possibilities. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  against  individu¬ 
ality.  The  modern  method  of  education,  which  puts 
forth  one  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  numbers 
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of  children  does  not  foster  it.  In  large  graded 
schools  hundreds  of  children  are  put  through  the  same 
curriculum  and  made  to  conform  to  the  same  rules 
irrespective  of  individual  talents  and  disposition. 
Even  in  the  smaller  schools  the  teachers  have  an  idea 
that  they  must  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work 
in  a  given  time;  and  adhere  to  it  doggedly  in  spite 
of  their  better  judgment.  The  children  are  forced 
along  unnaturally,  and  their  school  work  is  made  a 
burden  instead  of  a  pleasure. 

Drill  work  has  its  place  in  the  school-room  and  is 
without  doubt  indispensible.  But  drill  work  should 
never  be  allowed  to  take  the  grace,  the  beauty,  the 
joy  out  of  the  wonder  world  of  the  opening  mind. 
Bring  your  teaching  into  line  with  the  child’s  thought 
whenever  possible.  Remember  that  the  child  can 
best  obtain  his  result  in  his  own  way.  It  may  be  a 
long  and  tedious  one,  but  it  is  best  for  him.  What 
he  has  gained  by  his  own  thought  nothing  can  take 
from  him.  After  he  has  obtained  his  result,  you 
may  show  him  the  shorter  way  by  which  he  might 
have  reached  it.  He  will  then  be  able  to  grasp  your 
thought  and  to  make  it  his  own. 

Such  teaching  requires  patience.  “Behold  the 
husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
vineyard  and  hath  long  patience  for  it  until  he  shall 
receive  the  former  and  the  latter  rain.”  “The  former 
and  the  latter  rain,”  may  be  sadly  delayed  but  they 
will  surely  come.  Perhaps  the  child  you  teach  is  a 
century  plant.  His  time  of  flowering  is  yet  far 
distant,  but  he  is  steadily  approaching  it.  Patient 
care  will  help  him  on  to  a  glorious  blossoming. 

We  know  these  things.  We  feel  them  constantly; 
but  in  the  grind  of  the  school  room  we  overlook 
them.  We  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  little  time. 
It  is  easier  to  follow  the  path  that  is  marked  out  by 
another.  The  child  loses  and  we  consume  our 
precious  time  in  repairing  our  blunders. 

The  teacher  should  know  the  child  as  the  poet 
knows  beauty,  and  believe  me,  the  poet’s  is  not 
a  higher  knowledge.  Such  a  knowledge  springs  not 
from  study,  but  from  an  intuition  prompted  by  love. 
How  often  the  hidden  springs  of  the  child’s  thought 
and  action  are  revealed  by  accident,  and  we  stand 
appaled  at  the  blunders  we  have  made  while  groping 
in  the  dark. 

Lead  the  child  to  develop  from  within.  That 
which  comes  from  the  soul  is  alone  beautiful.  The 
bird  sings  the  song  its  own  heart  dictates.  Each 
flower  exhales  its  own  perfume. 

The  seraphim  cry,  “Holy,  holy  holy,”  because 
their  separate  natures  are  attuned  to  praise,  and  all 
eternity  is  not  sufficient  to  utter  that  which  their 
countless  eyes  have  seen. 

To  teach  a  child  that  his  individual  lot  is  best, 
that  it  is  the  only  lot  for  him,  that  it  was  planned  by 
one  who  understands  every  twist  and  turn  of  his 
nature,  that  its  rugged  steeps  are  not  less  beautiful 


than  its  sunny  slopes,  and  that  for  the  rough  moun¬ 
tain  path  there  is  a  rich  compensation,  to  teach  a 
child  this  is  to  place  the  key  of  happiness  within  his 
grasp. 

The  school  room  discipline  should  take  into 
account  the  child’s  individuality.  This  child  can  no 
more  be  treated  like  that  child,  than  a  cabbage  can  be 
treated  like  a  rose.  The  wise  gardener  knows  the 
needs  of  both,  and  gives  to  each  the  required  soil 
and  the  proper  amount  of  sunshine  and  moisture. 

We  are  building  for  eternity.  The  soul  retains 
its  stamp  forever.  A  mistake  now  may  mean  some¬ 
thing  of  eternal  loss.  Every  man’s  work  shall  be 
tested  with  fire  whether  it  be  of  gold,  silver,  or 
precious  stones,  of  wood,  hay,  or  stubble. 

God  grant  that  our  work  may  abide  the  test. 
That  the  children  we  train  may  be  individuals,  not 
mere  insignificant  atoms,  each  the  counter  part  of  the 
other,  but  like  the  patriarchs  of  old  who  met  God  face 
to  face,  and  led  their  separate  lives  untrammeled  by 
conventionalities,  led  only  by  the  divine  law  of  right. 

And  may  we  as  teachers  pray  for  a  broad 
sympathy,  a  discerning  tact  and  untiring  patience, 
that  we  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  great  task 
entrusted  to  us. 

“YOU  NEEDN’T  BE  AFRAID,  FATHER.” 

Occasionally  we  come  across  a  boy  who  knows 
a  great  deal.  Such  lads  early  begin  to  know  more 
than  their  parents — that  is,  in  their  own  estimation. 
But  such  need  to  take  care.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  time  may  come  when  they  realize  that  wis¬ 
dom  comes  with  years,  and  for  the  reason  it  is  hard 
for  a  child  to  catch  up  with,  and  pass,  his  parents 
in  certain  kinds  of  knowledge.  A  boy  who  thought 
he  knew  a  great  deal  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
his  father. 

“My  dear  boy,”  said  the  father,  “You  are  in  bad 
company.  The  lads  with  whom  you  associate 
indulge  in  bad  habits.  They  drink,  smoke,  swear, 
play  cards  and  visit  theaters.  They  are  not  safe 
company  for  you.  I  beg  you  to  quit  their  society.” 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  father,  replied  the  boy, 
laughingly.  I  guess  I  know  a  thing  or  two.  I  know 
how  far  to  go  and  when  to  stop.” 

The  lad  left  his  father’s  house  twirling  his  cane 
in  his  fingers  and  laughing  at  the  “old  man’s  notions.” 

A  few  years  later  and  that  lad,  grown  to  manhood, 
stood  at  the  bar  of  a  court,  before  a  jury  which  had 
just  brought  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him  for  some 
crime  in  which  he  had  been  concerned.  Before  he 
was  sentenced  he  addressed  the  court,  and  said, 
among  other  things:  “My  downward  course  began 
in  disobedience  to  my  parents.  I  thought  I  knew  as 
much  as  my  father  did,  and  I  spurned  his  advice. 
But  as  soon  as  I  turned  my  back  on  my  home,  temp¬ 
tation  come  upon  me  like  a  drove  of  hyenas,  and 
hurried  me  into  ruin.” — Exchange. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  last  Sunday, 
Feb.  13th  at  six  o’clock.  It  opened  as  usual  with  a 
prayer  and  hymn.  After  the  secretary  had  read  the 
minutes,  Frankie  Hawley  read  the  scripture  lesson. 

A  hymn  was  rendered  by  George  Hay  and  the 
subject,  “Bible  Texts  that  Help  Me,”  was  nicely 
explained  by  Virginia  Fulwood. 

The  Bible  references  were  given  by  Annie 
Clemons  and  Herbert  Wright,  two  of  the  little  mem¬ 
bers.  Then  the  president  called  for  volunteer  remarks 
after  which  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Roxie  Jordan;  vice-president,  Sarah  V. 
Johnson;  secretary,  Minnie  Clemons;  treasurer, 
Emory  Sizemore. 

The  collection  amounted  to  thirty-four  cents. 

Business  having  been  attended  to,  the  program 
was  read  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer  by 
Oswaldo  Cano.  Grace  Hudson,  Sec’y. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  met  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  February  the  twentieth,  opened  with  a 
hymn,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  by  Rena  Thomp¬ 
son.  The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes. 

Wolfried  Johnson  expained  the  topic,  “Intemper¬ 
ance  and  Other  Sins  of  the  Body,”  and  Roxie  Jordan 
and  Emory  Sizemore  followed  it  up  with  two  short 
stories  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Then  Raymond  Rou  told  a  story  to  the  children 
and  after  the  program  report  Max  Wetherby  made 
the  closing  prayer.  Minnie  Clemons,  See’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
auditorium  on  the  evening  of  February  seventh  at 
the  usual  hour. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  hymn,  followed 
by  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Moorhead,  then  another  hymn 
and  the  minutes  and  roll  call. 

Mr.  Moorhead,  who  was  leader  for  the  evening, 
gave  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic  talk,  which  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  clippings  from  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  World.  Miss  Rupley  read  a  beautiful 
little  poem.  The  closing  hymn  was  sung  and  the 
benediction  pronounced. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  met  in  the 
auditorium  at  the  usual  hour,  February  13th. 

After  a  hymn  we  were  led  in  prayer  by  Mr.  Parks. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  and  called  the  roll. 
After  a  second  hymn  Lawrence  Marvin,  the  leader 
for  the  evening  gave,  us  a  short  talk. 

The  older  members  of  the  society  gave  a  few 


short  paragarphs  on  the  subject.  A  collection  of 
fifty-five  cents  was  taken. 

A  closing  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  meeting 
ended  with  the  benediction.  Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Saturday  evening  January,  the  twenty-second, 
the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  was  opened  with  a 
declamation,  signed  by  Lalla  Wilson  and  Lily 
Holland. 

Robert  Anderson  and  Emory  Sizemore  gave  us 
“Brutus  and  the  Ghost,”  as  a  tableau. 

Jean  Walker  told  us  a  nice  story,  “Stephens.” 

Roxie  Jordan  and  Grace  Hudson  represented 
“Day”  and  “Night”  and  Lilah  Walker  “Red  Riding 
Hood”  in  tableaux. 

Miss  Compton  made  a  favorable  critic’s  report. 

A  few  items  of  business  were  brought  before  the 
society  and  the  meeting  then  stood  adjourned. 


The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
evening,  the  nineteenth  of  February.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  George  Hay. 
After  a  declamation  by  Arthur  Lightbody  and  Ben 
Lorenz,  the  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  We  then  had  the 
debate,  Resolved:  That  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  more  terrible  than  the  Civil  War.  Affirmative: 
Grace  Hudson,  Frankie  Hawley  and  Sarah  V.  John¬ 
son.  Negative:  Raymond  Rou,  Charlie  Manire  and 
George  Hay.  Emory  Sizemore  was  time  keeper. 
After  the  debate,  the  judges,  Mr.  Pope,  Roxie  Jordan 
and  Minnie  Clemons  retired  to  the  dressing-room 
where  they  decided  in  favor  of  the'  affirmative. 

Roxie  Jordan  gave  us  a  story.  Business  was 
then  in  order  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  next  four  months:  President,  Raymond  Rou; 
vice-president,  Grace  Hudson;  and  secretary,  George 
Hay.  Ray  Rou  appointed  Minnie  Clemons,  Wolfried 
Johnson  and  Miss  Guthrie  as  a  program  committee. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  was  read  by 
Frankie  Hawley  and  Mr.  Hendricks  criticized  each 
number  on  the  program  and  the  society  adjourned. 

Frankie  Hawley,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  to  order 
in  the  Chapel  January  15th.  After  the  roll  was  called 
and  the  minutes  read  a  very  interesting  program 
was  rendered.  It  consisted  of  piano  solos  by  Bessie 
Sikes,  Mabel  Bates,  and  Willard  Bigelow,  recitations 
by  Preston  Holly,  Lilah  Walker,  and  Tony  Tardo, 
and  a  reading  by  Miss  Compton. 

After  favorable  reports  from  the  critic  and 
monitor  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  time 
in  our  new  auditorium.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARMENT 
PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Pearl  Brown  is  very  sad  to  know  that  her  grand¬ 
father  is  very  low  and  may  never  recover. 

Little  Mary  Agnes  McRee  was  delighted  to  have 
her  father  spend  a  few  hours  with  her  several  days 
ago. 

Lola  Ashley  was  pleasantly  surprised  on  the 
twenty-fourth  by  having  her  father  spend  a  few  hours 
with  her. 

Lucius  Emerson,  on  account  of  a  badly  sprained 
finger,  has  had  practically  to  drop  his  piano  practice 
this  month. 

February  oranges  are  indeed  a  luxury  about  here. 
Thanks,  girls,  for  the  delicious  fruit  you  gave  your 
teachers  this  month. 

Bessie  Sikes  is  specially  eager  for  the  last  of 
May  to  come,  so  that  she  can  get  home  and  try  the 
fine  new  piano  that  her  mother  has  just  bought  for 
her. 

All  knew,  over  in  the  old  building,  that  Lewis 
presided  in  the  cuisine ;  but  over  here,  says  one  of 
our  noble  spellers,  he  has  assumed  authority  in  the 
quizine. 

Not  many  days  ago,  Willie  Barrow  received  the 
sad  news  of  the  illness  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Augustus 
Barrow,  who  visited  Willie  last  session,  and  made 
many  warm  friends  here. 

The  classes  of  this  department  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  approaching  examinations  with  mingled 
awe  and  expectation.  “O  that  measles  would  come 
at  the  right  time”!  says  one. 

Several  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  went  to  hear 
the  well  known  tenor  singer,  Leon  Rice,  who  gave  a 
delightful  concert  in  the  Methodist  church  on  the 
evening  of  February  the  twenty-first. 

Mr.  Moorhead  has  been  suffering  this  month 
with  a  large  boil  on  his  wrist.  We  can  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Moorhead,  for  we  know  how  hard  it  is  to  go 
about  one’s  work  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a 
throbbing  wrist. 

Mrs.  Smethers  of  St.  Augustine  comes  out 
Friday  afternoons  to  read  to  the  children  from  four 
until  five.  At  the  first  sitting,  she  took  up  Tales  of 
King  Arthur,  which  seemed  to  interest  all,  and  the 
English  History  class  in  particular. 

Many  of  us  were  much  disappointed  on  hearing 
of  Mme.  Nordica’s  breaking  her  engagement  with 
St.  Augnstine.  We  had  secured  twelve  or  fifteen 
seats,  and  were  expecting  a  most  pleasant  evening 
listening  to  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  singers. 


The  reading  circle  has  just  taken  up  “Aunt  Jane 
of  Kentucky”.  We  enjoy  immensely  the  good  old 
soul’s  fun,  instruction,  and  philosophy.  Miss  Rupley, 
our  reader,  lives  within  a  few  miles  of  the  scene  of 
the  narrative,  and  adds  so  many  interesting  com¬ 
ments,  as  we  go  forward  through  the  book. 

Miss  Rupley  is  spending  half  an  hour  these 
delightful  evenings  reading  us  Olin  L.  Lyman’s 
Canadian  story,  “The  Trail  of  the  Grand  Seigneur”. 
We  find  it  unusually  interesting,  some  times  thrill¬ 
ing;  but  some  of  us  think,  he  has  interwoven  just  a 
little  too  much  history  to  make  the  tale  successfully 
romantic. 

When  climbing  a  new  or  strange  stairway,  we 
should  never  gaze  upward  in  admiration  of  the 
beautifully  tinted  walls  and  ceiling.  This  bit  of 
wisdom  we  gathered  not  many  days  since  from  an 
amusing  object  lesson  in  which  our  beloved  and  ex¬ 
emplary  president  was  seen  scrambling  up  to  the 
second  hall  like  a  pursued  quadruped. 

Lawrence  Marvin  was  delight  to  have  his  brother, 
Mr.  Guy  Marvin,  come  over  from  Jacksonville  and 
spend  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  with  him.  Nor 
was  Lucius  Emerson  less  overjoyed  to  have  his 
mother  come  up  from  Micanopy  and  spend  several 
days  with  him  the  first  of  the  month.  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
much  to  Willard’s  delight,  is  spending  the  month  in 
St.  Augustine. 

We  notice  from  the  papers  that  Anna  Lee 
Barksdale  stands  a  fine  chance  of  winning  a  beautiful 
Cotes  piano  in  a  contest  at  her  home  town.  The 
last  count  shows  Anna  Lee  to  be  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  votes  ahead  of  any  other  young  girl  in  the  race. 
Anna  Lee  is  one  of  our  most  deserving  little  music 
students,  and  we  should  be  delighted  indeed  to  hear 
of  her  owning  such  a  good  instrument. 

Saturday  night  of  the  twelfth,  just  after  our 
society  adjourned,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our  first 
debate  in  the  new  auditorium  had  somewhat  subsided 
Mr.  Beaty  took  his  class  and  several  of  the  teachers 
to  hear  the  orchestral  concert  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
Hotel.  We  need  hardly  add  that  all  enjoyed  the 
music  thoroughly,  had  a  jolly  time  indeed,  and  awoke 
the  next  morning  feeling  perhaps  not  quite  so 
sprightly  as  usual. 

Several  members  of  our  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  together  with  Miss  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Beaty 
attended  an  unusually  interesting  meeting  of  that 
organization  held  in  the  St.  Augustine  Memorial 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  second  Sunday  evening 
of  this  month.  The  gathering  was  of  Christian 
Endeavor  historic  interest,  celebrating  the  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  Francis  E.  Clark’s  efforts  in 
in  this  special  work.  Two  fine  addresses  and  ap¬ 
propriate  music  were  enjoyed  by  those  present. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Hayne  Hunter  knows  nine  words.  He  is  improv¬ 
ing. 

Max  Wetherby  expects  his  mother  to  visit  him 
soon. 

We  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Ezell  is  well  enough  to 
be  out  again. 

Wolfried  Johnson  received  many  birthday  cards 
the  twentieth. 

Mr.  Bishop,  a  deaf  man  from  Georgia,  came  to 
visit  our  school. 

Lily  Holland  was  delighted  to  get  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  Luther. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson  received  a  box  of  violets  from 
her  mother  not  long  ago. 

Ben  and  Amalia  Lorenz  received  letters  contain¬ 
ing  money  from  their  father. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  a  lecture  on  Temperance, 
Sunday  afternoon  the  twenty-seventh. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  visitors  in  our 
school-rooms  since  the  entertainment. 

Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Rees  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

Charlie  Manire  will  go  to  see  his  friend  Valen¬ 
tine  Fabisinski  next  Sunday  morning. 

On  Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  birthday  Miss  Compton 
treated  her  class  to  lemonade  and  cake. 

Raymond  Rou’s  aunt  will  come  to  see  him 
during  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration. 

Mr.  Walker  has  gone  to  South  Carolina  to  pay 
his  parents  a  short  visit  and  to  rest  up. 

Mr.  Hendricks  has  been  telling  us  quite  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  about  “Zadig  the  Babylonian.” 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  month  Miss  Corey 
and  Miss  Compton  went  to  see  “Graustark.” 

Nettalien  Vanderpoel  will  visit  our  school  soon. 
We  hope  she  will  stay  with  us  several  weeks. 

We  were  very  much  shocked  to  hear  that  part  of 
Galiaudet  College  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Last  week  some  visitors  gave  some  money  to 
several  teachers  to  buy  candy  for  their  pupils. 

Mary  Fraser  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
father  of  her  sister-in-law  died  several  weeks  ago. 

Every  one  hopes  that  Mr.  Walker  will  soon  be 
well  enough  to  return,  for  all  miss  him  very  much. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February  the  small 
deaf  children  had  their  party  in  the  small  girls’  play¬ 
room,  the  large  deaf  pupils  in  the  dining-room  and 
the  blind  children  in  the  boys’  play-room. 


Mrs.  Morris  made  Leon  and  Clarence  a  short 
visit  the  middle  of  this  month.  She  gave  them  new 
suits. 

Raymond  Rou’s  uncle,  Mr.  Foster,  came  to  see 
him  a  few  weeks  ago.  Raymond  was  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

Recently,  Miss  Guthrie  gave  some  lemonade 
and  cake  to  her  pupils  in  honor  of  Virginia  Fullwood’s 
birthday. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  were  pleased  to  receive 
a  nice  box  of  candy  and  other  presents  from  their 
brother,  Fred. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Misses  Compton  and 
Cory  attended  the  George  Washington  ball  at  the 
Casino  the  22nd. 

Minnie  demon’s  sister,  Mae,  is  in  Starke  now 
going  to  school,  preparatory  to  taking  the  teachers’ 
examination  in  June. 

Oswaldo  Cano  received  a  letter  containing  some 
money  from  his  mother.  She  will  send  him  money 
to  buy  a  new  suit  next  month. 

A  former  teacher  of  the  New  York  school  for 
the  Deaf  visited  our  school.  She  took  a  picture  of 
Roxie  Jordan  and  Mary  Fraser. 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration  will  begin  on 
the  30th  of  March  and  last  three  days.  We  hope  it 
will  be  even  better  than  last  year. 

Two  weeks  ago  Miss  Ruggles  invited  Lula 
Barfield,  Roxie  Jordan  and  Minnie  Clemons  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  her  and  they  had  a  splendid  time. 

Mr.  Walker  told  Charlie  Manire  and  George  Hay 
to  cut  the  little  boys’  hair  on  the  twenty-sixth  and 
George  was  in  a  dilemma  as  he  is  not  proficient  in 
that  line. 

Mary  Fraser  recently  received  a  tyepwritten 
letter  from  her  brother  saying  that  he  has  a  new 
typewriter  and  Mary  can  learn  to  use  it  when  she 
goes  home. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  had  our  first  meeting 
of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  in  the  new 
auditorium.  It  was  the  evening  for  a  debate  and  the 
debators  had  stage  fright. 

The  pupils  had  some  pictures  taken  on  the  front 
steps  and  they  turned  out  to  be  very  good.  A 
number  have  bought  them  and  more  will  buy  the 
postals  when  they  are  finished. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  use  the  library  before 
long.  Miss  Rees  is  busy  arranging  the  books.  We 
have  a  collection  of  about  one  thousand,  thanks  to 
some  of  our  St.  Augustine  friends. 

Two  deaf  men  from  Georgia  came  to  see  our 
school  February  the  twenty-fourth.  They  have 
traveled  in  an  automobile  all  over  our  state. 
They  went  to  Jacksonville  from  here. 
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The  forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  is  on  our  desk.  This  school 
continues  to  maintain  its  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
The  enrollment  last  term  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  and  the  expenditures  over  $60,000 — about  $400 
for  each  pupil.  We  use  the  oral  method  with  about 
60  per  cent  of  our  pupils  and  this  on  a  per  capita  of 
less  than  $200.  With  $400  for  each  child  we  believe 
we  could  have  a  fairly  good  pure  oral  school  too. 

Speech  to  be  of  value  to  a  deaf  child  or  man,  must 
be  natural  and  intelligible;  mere  gibberish  is  wasted 
time  and  opportunity.  There  are  tests  that  always 
apply  in  the  speech  of  deaf  persons;  they  are  intelligi¬ 
bility,  utility,  and  adaptability.  Speech  that  will  not 
meet  these  simple  tests  is  of  little  value.  Of  what 
value  is  speech  that  is  so  labored,  so  indistinct,  un¬ 
natural  that  it  becomes  utterly  unintelligible?  Of 
what  use  is  speech  that  is  limited  to  the  indistinct 
utterance  of  a  few  chosen  words  and  phrases?  Of 
what  assistance  is  speech  to  a  deaf  man  who  finds 
himself  at  an  utter  loss  to  express  his  thoughts  when 
placed  in  circumstances  somewhat  unusual  and 
untired?  With  the  deaf,  as  with  the  hearing,  speech, 
to  be  of  real  practical  value,  must  always  be  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  adaptable.  All  other  forms  of  speech  at 
whatever  cost  gained,  are  for  the  most  part  wasted 
opportunities,  and  when  put  to  the  extreme  test  of 
practical  usefulness  result  in  discouragement  and  dis¬ 
appointment  to  all  concerned. — Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

We  hope  the  good  Doctor  will  prove  that  his 
“five  hundred”  can  successfully  stand  his  tests.  If 
not,  what  then? 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  speech  to  the  Deaf 


met  during  the  latter  part  of  January  in  New  York  and 
action  was  taken  to  urge  upon  superintendents  and 
boards  of  trustees  of  schools  for  the  deaf  everywhere 
to  take  such  steps  as  would  tend  to  eliminate  from 
the  names  of  such  schools  the  words,  institution, 
asylum,  deaf-mutes,  dumb,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
tend  to  foster  the  idea  of  special  benevolence  and 
charity,  are  misleading  to  the  public  mind,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  general  recognition  as  being  what  they 
really  are — schools,  and  a  part  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  country  of  like  kind  and  degree 
as  schools  for  the  hearing.  The  ends  and  aims  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  hearing  are  the 
same — preparation  for  right-living  and  the  making  of 
law-abiding,  self-supporting,  honorable  citizens. 
Protest  was  made  against  the  one  being  styled  a 
charity  while  the  other  was  not. 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  is  under  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  This  board  also  has 
supervision  over  the  University  and  State  College 
for  Women.  Purely  educational. 

The  head  of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  is 
known  as  “President.” 

The  words  institution,  deaf-mutes,  dumb,  and 
asylum  never  occur  in  the  Florida  School  Herald. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Kansas  Star 
and  the  Palmetto  Leaf  appeared  at  the  same  time,  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  that  fact.  These  two 
free  lance  editors  are  tired  of  the  “milk  and  water” 
pabulum  offered  with  persistent  regularity  from  a 
majority  of  the  school  papers  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  as  much  and  we  do  not  blame  them. 
A  few  more  editors  like  Roberts,  Blattner,  Sowell,  and 
last  but  not  least  Gruver  would  give  us  more  to  live 
for. 

Here  are  the  articles  referred  to: 

“Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  lately  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Annual  Journalism  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  From  a  report  of  this  meeting 
we  quote  the  following: 

‘Ashe,  himself,  used  the  term  yellow  journalism, 
it  means  the  vigorous  type  of  journalism  which  is 
actively  engaged  in  fighting  against  public  and  private 
wrongs.  This  type  of  newspaper,  Mr.  Brisbane 
favors.  He  does  not  greatly  admire  what  he  calls  the 
quiet  kind  of  papers.’ 

Some  of  our  editorial  friends  in  the  1.  p.  f.  were 
not  long  ago  discussing  the  scope  of  a  school  paper. 
We  took  pains  to  preserve  clippings  of  one  or  two  of 
these  articles,  but  they  have  been  lost,  hence  we  are 
unable  to  refresh  our  memory  with  the  exact  ideas 
propounded  by  our  brethern  of  the  Institution  press. 

Mr.  Brisbane  does  ‘not  greatly  admire  the  quiet 
kind  of  paper.’  Neither  do  we.  He  ‘believes  in  that 
type  of  journalism  which  fights  against  puplic  and 
private  wrong.’  So  do  we.  A  school  paper  may 
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fight  against  public  and  private  wrongs,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  deaf.  And  it  should. 

The  editor  with  red  blood  corpuscles  in  his 
cosmos  is  the  man  for  us. 

The  Alumni  Editor  of  the  Buff  and  Blue  refers 
to  the  pabulum  afforded  yearning  journalists  by  a 
school  paper  as  ‘milk  and  water.’  How  apt  the 
phrase  is,  under  present  conditions.  Yet  it  is  mainly 
the  fault  of  the  editors  themselves. 

Wake  up,  brethren,  and  open  the  safety  value  a 
little  wider.  If  you  have  convictions,  why  not 
express  them?  If  you  are  restrained  from  doing  this 
by  higher  authority,  then  it  is  high  time  you  ceased 
decorating  the  sanctum  with  your  presence.  Orna¬ 
mental  furniture  is  plentiful,  and  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  such  is  humiliating  to  the  ego. 

We  herewith  pay  our  respects  to  certain  orna¬ 
mental  members  of  this  family.  We  have  made 
sundry  noises  entirely  foreign  to  their  understanding 
and  belief.  They  have  raised  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  our  desecration  of  the  tomb-like  silence  enveloping 
the  1.  p.  f. 

From  smug  complacency,  from  the  self-satisfied 
air  of  superior  wisdom,  from  the  aloofness  of  in¬ 
tellectual  snobbery,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” — Kansas 
Star. 

‘‘We  do  not  know  of  any  class  of  editors  that  are 
bound  by  as  strict  rules  of  comity  as  those  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  that  come  from  the  various  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Wre  believe  it  is  carried  too  far.  We  don’t 
believe  in  making  our  papers  sensational  or  in 
circulating  rumors  and  reports;  but  we  do  believe  in 
telling  the  truth.  A  little  more  publicity  might 
help  our  schools.”  —  The  Palmetto  Leaf. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AMERICA. 

Tire  January  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Deat 
reports  144  schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  61  are  public  or  State  schools,  64 
public  day  schools,  19  denominational  and  private 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  13,296;  of  which 
number  11,551  are  in  the  State  schools;  the  number 
of  instructors  including  teachers  of  industries,  1634. 
The  school  showing  the  largest  attendance  is  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Mt.  Airy  with  579  pupils.  Next  in 
order  is  the  New  York  at  Washington  Heights  with 
565,  and  the  third  is  the  Ohio  with  529. 

About  54,411  deaf  children  have  received  instruc¬ 
tion  since  the  founding  of  the  first  school  at  Hartford 
Conn.,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet. 

In  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  California 
stands  first  with  $1,054,000,  and  Pennsylvania,  second 
with  $1,000,000. 

The  tables  of  the  Annals  give  much  very  valu¬ 
able  information  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruction, 
equipment,  cost  of  mainteance  and  every  subject 
bearing  on  the  management  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 
—  Ohio  Chronicle. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Boys,  you  all  believe  in  a  square  deal,  don’t 
you?  Then  if  your  instructor  or  superior  officers 
give  you  a  square  deal  it  is  your  duty  to  retaliate 
with  a  square  deal.  In  other  words  if  a  man  is  fair 
in  his  dealings  towards  you  and  gives  an  opportunity 
to  learn  and  improve  your  condition,  you  should 
devote  yourself  earnestly  and  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  It  is  not  fair,  most  of  all  to  yourself, 
to  shirk  your  duties  and  responsibilities  and  take 
advantage  of  every  moment  your  instructor’s  back  is 
turned  to  idle  your  time  away  or  violate  some  rule 
of  the  school.  It  is  your  own  loss;  and  he  who 
thinks  it  smart,  or  fancies  he  is  “getting  even”  for 
some  slight  or  rebuke,  is  not  giving  himself  a  square 
deal.  You  are  spending  precious  time  in  this  school. 
It  is  maintained  at  a  great  expense  for  your  benefit 
— to  enable  you  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make 
an  honorable  citizen.  When  you  do  not  do  your  best 
— do  not  take  every  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered — you  are  cheating  yourself  out  of  a  priceless 
treasure.  Do  not  be  always  looking  at  the  other 
fellow,  but  see  that  you  give  yourself  a  square  deal. 
Nothing  would  give  your  instructors  more  pleasure 
than  to  see  you  advance  in  your  work  and  studies 
and  make  the  best  possible  record,  and  the  boy  who 
makes  an  honest  effort  in  this  direction  will  find  that 
he  has  the  help  and  approval  of  his  instructors,  who 
will  in  every  way  endeavor  to  make  it  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  for  him.  When  looking  for  a  square  deal,  watch 
yourself. — Selected. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  HERE  FOR? 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  stop  and  think  sometimes, 
and  a  very  important  thing  to  think  about  is  what 
are  you  here  for?  Are  you  here  just  to  spend  nine 
months  of  the  year  among  companions  with  whom 
you  talk  more  easily  than  with  your  home  people  and 
those  who  do  not  know  the  sign  language?  You  are 
here  for  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  You  are  pre¬ 
paring  yourself  for  a  great  struggle,  the  struggle  of 
life.  When  a  general  is  going  into  a  campaign  he 
decides  upon  what  lines  to  place  his  army  so  that  the 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry  will  be  in  positions  to 
render  him  the  best  possible  service.  Now  you  too 
are  going  into  a  campaign,  you  are  a  general  and 
have  your  different  kinds  of  soldiers,  and  you  can 
train  them  and  use  them  to  make  them  render  the 
best  possible  service. 

You  are  the  generals  of  your  own  lives  and  your 
hands  and  your  senses  are  your  soldiers.  The 
battles  that  you  will  have  to  fight  are  the  battles  of 
life. 

When  you  are  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old  you 
should  decide  upon  what  trade  or  profession  you 
wish  to  take  up  and  then  start  preparing  yourself  for 
it  earnestly  so  that  when  your  time  is  up  at  this 
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school,  I  shall  be  able  to  recommend  you  as  good 
tailors,  printers,  leather  workers  or  carpenters. 

Remember  that  I  can  not,  and  will  not  recom¬ 
mend  inefficient  workmen,  or  men  who  do  not  know 
their  business.  Further  I  will  never  recommend 
men  whom  I  can  not  trust  to  do  the  square  thing 
under  all  circumstances,  to  do  honest  work  and  above 
all  things  to  account  faithfully  and  honestly  for  any 
money  that  may  come  into  your  hands  for  other 
people.  I  say  this  to  those  of  you  who  select  your 
hands  with  which  to  make  a  living. 

Here  too  honesty  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
You  must  never  think  of  copying  from  another’s 
slate.  If  you  do  not  know  a  lesson  you  should  not 
try  to  hide  that  fact  from  your  teacher  but  let  him 
know  so  that  he  can  teach  it  to  you. 

Try  once  a  week  to  stop  and  ask  yourself  the 
question,  “What  am  I  here  for?” — R.  C.  Montague, 
in  Tablet. 


FIRE  AT  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE. 

The  roof  and  top  floor  of  the  main  building 
(occupied  by  boys)  of  Gailaudet  College  were  burn¬ 
ed  last  Sunday  noon.  The  fire  broke  out  while  the 
students  were  at  dinner,  but  it  was  quickly  discover¬ 
ed  and  four  fire  companies  were  summoned,  who 
soon  got  the  fire  under  control  despite  a  strong  cold 
west  wind  blowing  at  that  time. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  trash  chute,  matches 
or  such  having  probably  been  swept  into  it.  The 
students  were  greatly  praised  for  the  aid  they  render¬ 
ed  in  fighting  the  fire. 

The  professors  and  students  have  gone  zealously 
to  work  clearing  the  debris,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
a  temporary  covering  will  be  built  so  the  building 
can  be  used.  Meanwhile  the  boys  driven  out  of  their 
rooms  have  doubled  up  with  other  boys  in  their 
quarters  or  been  taken  into  the  homes  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors. 

It  was  the  first  fire  in  the  history  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $20,000.  Some  of 
the  students  also  lost  their  effects. 

The  college  is  maintained  by  the  National 
Government,  and  Congress  will  be  asked  for  an 
appropriation  to  repair  the  damage. 

Dr.  Gailaudet  was  absent  at  Atlantic  City  at 
the  time  and  Vice  President  Fay  was  in  charge. — 
Ohio  Chronicle . 

LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT. 

There  are  people  who  think,  or  seem  to  think, 
that  because  an  institution  is  large  and  does  things 
on  a  big  scale,  a  little  additional  work  here  and  there 
makes  no  difference.  To  them  it  seems  absurd  that 
an  extra  plate  at  table,  an  extra  tray  to  a  bed  room 
or  an  extra  waist  in  the  laundry,  should  be  a  matter 
for  consideration.  Put  these  people  in  an  institution 


and  the  majority  of  them  soon  see  that  in  a  well  re¬ 
gulated  household,  be  it  ever  so  large,  each  item 
counts.  They  find  that  each  person  employed  has 
a  fixed  duty  to  perform,  that  usually  the  time  is  full 
to  the  limit  with  no  supernumeraries  around  to  fill 
in,  and  they  think  twice  before  adding  the  smallest 
item  to  the  work  of  anyone.  But  there  are  a  few 
who  never  see  these  things  and  whose  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  apparently  never  grows  less.  Not  that 
they  are  wilfully  or  intentionally  careless,  but  just 
because  they  do  not  think,  and  very  many  of  even 
this  small  minority  will  change  their  ways  if  their 
attention  is  called  to  the  concrete  case  without  a  lect¬ 
ure  on  generalities. 

What  an  ideal  life  it  would  be  where  each  kept 
the  other  in  mind  at  ail  times  and  places,  where 
each  did  his  full  duty  along  all  lines  and  where  all 
kept  their  mouths  shut  when  it  came  to  criticism  and 
gossip. — Exchange. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  February  the  eighth  the 
teachers  and  officers  assembled  in  the  teachers’  sit¬ 
ting-room,  where  the  first  meeting  in  our  new  quar¬ 
ters  was  held. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Walker,  whose  remarks  were  all  too  brief. 

Misses  Jean  and  Lilah  Walker  next  delighted 
every  one  with  a  piano  duet;  Miss  Ferguson  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  “Individuality”;  Mrs.  Walker  read 
‘Lines  from  an  Old  Love  Letter”  and  Mr.  Parks 
played  a  beautiful  selection  on  the  piano. 

The  query-box  completed  the  program,  but  Mrs. 
N.  F.  Walker  of  South  Carolina  added  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  evening  by  rendering  some  instrumental 
music.  Margaret  E.  Compton,  Sec’y. 

FORGET  AND  REMEMBER. 

Forget  the  faults  of  other  people. 

Forget  as  many  disagreeable  things  as  you  can. 

Forget  all  gossip  as  soon  as  you  hear  it,  or 
before. 

Forget  doubts  and  fears,  and  remember  hopes 
and  faith. 

Forget  your  own  failures,  and  remember  your 
successes. 

Forget  to  do  any  one  an  injury,  but  remember 
to  do  every  one  a  kindness. 

Forget  all  the  evil  people  of  history,  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  good  ones  who  have  made  the  world  better. 

Forget  all  bitterness,  cynicism,  misanthropy,  and 
remember  kindness,  philanthropy  and  helpfulness. 

Forget  the  darker  aspect  of  nature  save  in  so  far 
as  to  avoid  perils,  and  remember  the  harvest  and  the 
sunshine. 

korget  your  own  gloomy  moods,  and  remember 
your  brightest  hours  and  your  noblest  visions. — Sel. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barksdale  spent  a  few  days  here 
visiting  their  daughter,  Annie  Lee. 


Mr.  Parks  has  been  elected  organist  of  the  new 
Southern  Methodist  church  of  the  city. 

When  you  want  to  see  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  just  say  “rubber”  to  Miss  Compton  and  Miss 
Guthrie. 

Mr.  Dale  was  out  snap-shooting  one  afternoon, 
and  you  bet  he  went  away  loaded  with  victims,  and 
all  were  of  one  kind  (sex). 

What  is  the  attraction  at  South  Beach?  Some 
of  our  lady  teachers  have  become  interested  in  it  of 
late  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

A  party  of  Canadian  ladies,  winners  in  a  news¬ 
paper  contest  for  a  tour  of  the  south,  honored  us  with 
a  visit  during  their  sojourn  in  our  town. 

It  is  against  the  rule  to  ask  for  school  supplies 
during  the  day ,  said  Miss  Rees.  She  does  not  mind 
being  called  out  of  bed  at  mid-night,  we  suppose. 

Miss  B.  N.  Leonard,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  was 
visiting  in  the  city,  and  paid  our  school  a  visit. 

Mr.  Chas.  Thompson,  the  deaf  millionaire  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  S.  Bowen  made  our  school 
a  visit  this  month.  They  were  on  their  way  home 
after  a  tour  of  our  state. 

On  account  of  a  nervous  break  down  subsequent 
to  our  moving  into  our  new  building  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Walker  took  a  week’s  rest  with  his 
parents  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  one  of  our  most  faithful  evening 
callers  for  a  number  of  years,  is  to  be  married  next 
month,  and  a  little  bird  intimated  that  it  will  take  our 
lady  teachers  sometime  to  get  over  the  shock. 

The  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Katharine  Parks  came  as  a  surprise  to  us.  We  had 
hoped  she  might  become  more  closely  associated 
with  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

News  comes  from  Tampa  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Anita  Morris,  one  of  our  former  pupils,  to  a  Mr. 
Paul  Lambert.  Confirmation  and  details  of  the 
marriage  are  lacking  but  should  the  report  be  true, 
we  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert. 

Several  camera  fiends  have  developed  of  late, 
and  the  most  devoted  one  is  Miss  Cory.  We  are  told 
she  likes  to  have  her  own  picture  taken  in  cosy 
corners.  We  hope  she  finds  plenty  to  squeeze  the 
bulb,  or  that  she  has  invented  a  device  for  photo¬ 
graphing  herself. 


|  NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS  j 

The  Texas  school  enjoys  a  moving  picture  enter¬ 
tainment  every  second  Saturday  night. 

The  sign-language  has  been  reproduced  in  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
we  can  enjoy  lectures  and  sermons  through  moving 
pictures. 

The  Nebraska  School  has  just  commenced  the 
erection  of  their  new  gymnasium  which  they  say 
“will  be  one  of  the  very  finest  gymnasiums  of  any 
school  in  the  country.”  Here  is  hoping  they  will 
make  as  fine  athletes  of  the  pupils. 

The  Kansas  School  was  the  victim  of  a  diph¬ 
theria  quarantine,  and  several  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school  took  advantage  of  their  enforced  vacation  to 
visit  and  study  the  work  in  the  educational  depart¬ 
ments  of  neighboring  schools.  This  is  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  teacher  to  visit  another  school  and  get  a 
few  points  on  teaching. 

Of  all  the  devices  for  awakening  the  deaf  that  of 
a  Birmingham  hotel  porter  is  probably  the  simplest. 
While  down  there  recently  I  left  word  at  the  office  to 
be  called  in  good  time  for  the  early  morning  train 
for  Danville.  I  awoke  myself,  however,  and  found 
that  the  porter  had  already  performed  his  duty  by 
dropping  an  office  envelope  over  the  transom  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription  “5  o’clock.” — Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud 
in  Silent  Worker. 

Miss  Ella  Groom,  a  deaf  lady  educated  at  the 
Alabama  and  Georgia  schools,  died  in  Atlanta,  and 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $1,700  to  her  relatives.  But 
the  relatives,  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate  like 
herself,  turned  the  estate  over  to  the  Wesleyan 
Memorial  Hospital  for  the  establishment  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  ward  where  deaf  persons  may  be  treated  free  of 
cost.  Miss  Groom  led  a  life  worthy  of  example,  and 
thus  a  life  that  was  full  of  beauty  and  kindness  has  a 
fitting  memorial. 

It  wasn’t  a  Missouri  editor,  but  a  printer’s  devil 
who  was  going  through  his  first  experience  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  forms.  The  paper  was  late,  and  the  boy  got 
the  galleys  mixed.  The  last  part  of  the  obituary 
notice  had  been  dumped  in  the  forms,  and  the  next 
handful  of  type  came  off  a  galley  describing  a  recent 
fire.  It  read  like  this:  “The  pall-bearers  lowered  the 
body  to  the  grave,  and  as  it  was  consigned  to  the 
flames  there  were  few  if  any  regrets,  for  the  old 
wreck  had  been  an  eyesore  to  the  town  for  years. 
Of  course  there  was  individual  loss,  but  that  was 
fully  covered  by  insurance.”  The  widow  thinks  the 
editor  wrote  the  obituary  that  way  because  the 
lamented  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows  owed  a 
subscription. — Exchange. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer  are  very  proud  of 
their  pretty  new  coats. 

Eula  Rawl’s  parents  have  moved  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  Irvine,  Fla. 

Annie  Clemons  receives  a  great  many  pretty 
post  cards  from  her  home. 

Gracie  Griffin  received  a  nice  box  of  oranges  and 
pine-apples  from  her  aunt. 

Herbert  Wright  received  a  pretty  valentine  and 
a  box  of  candy  from  his  home. 

Clarbell  Cone’s  parents  have  moved  from  Seffner 
to  Tampa,  Fla.  Clarabell  is  well  pleased. 

Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer  were  well  remembered 
with  valentines  by  different  members  of  their  family. 

Arthur  Lightbody  and  his  teacher  were  each 
kindly  remembered  by  a  valentine  from  Mrs.  Light- 
body. 

Thelma  and  Albert  Mackey  presented  Miss 
Rupley  with  some  beautiful  picture  charts  to  use  in 
her  class.  Mrs.  Mackey  also  gave  her  a  beautiful 
scrap  book. 

FATHER  VALENTINE. 

A  long  time  ago  a  good  priest  lived  in  Europe. 
His  name  was  Valentine.  His  people  called  him 
Father  Valentine.  He  preached  in  several  towns  but 
lie  knew  all  the  people  and  loved  them.  He  spent 
all  his  life  working  for  other  people. 

He  taught  them  how  to  be  good. 

He  went  to  see  the  people  when  they  were  sick 
and  he  was  always  good  and  kind  to  them.  When 
he  grew  too  old  to  go  to  see  his  people  he  would 
write  notes  and  send  kind  messages  to  them. 

After  he  died  he  was  called  “Saint  Valentine.” 
Some  people  began  to  keep  the  14th  of  February  in 
honor  of  him.  On  that  day  they  sent  notes  or  mes¬ 
sages  to  their  friends  just  as  Father  Valentine  use  to 
do.  These  notes  were  called  “Valentines.” 

Good  Saint  Valentine  would  be  sorry  if  he  could 
see  the  ugly  pictures  that  people  send  now  for 
valentines  in  place  of  the  sweet  little  notes  that  he 
used  to  send. 


GEORGE  WASHINTGON. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1732. 

His  home  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River. 

Not  long  after  he  was  born  the  house  burned. 
The  family  then  moved  to  Stafford  County,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rappahannock  River.  The  house  was 
a  large,  old-fashioned  one;  and  here  the  family  lived 
for  many  years. 

When  George  Washington  was  old  enough  he 
went  to  school. 

He  learned  to  read,  write  and  cipher. 

His  teacher’s  name  was  Hobby. 

The  copy  and  exercise  books  of  most  boys  are 
destroyed. 

The  books  of  Washington  have  been  kept,  and 
are  very  interesting. 

Washington  was  a  manly  boy. 

He  tried  to  learn  all  he  could  and  to  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  lessons. 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  mother  and  she  had 
great  influence  over  him. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young. 
Mrs.  Washington  had  all  the  care  of  the  farm  and 
the  children. 

George  Washington  had  a  quick  temper  but  he 
learned  to  control  it.  He  was  fond  of  out-door 
games,  and  was  a  favorite  with  his  playmates. 

He  was  generous  and  fair  in  his  judgments. 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he  became  a  great 
general  and  afterwards  he  became  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  President  eight  years'. 

He  was  a  great  and  good  man. 

He  is  called  the  “Father  of  our  Country.” 

He  died  December  14,  1799. 

“Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November, 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Except  February  alone, 

Which  hath  but  twenty-eight,  in  fine, 

Till  leap  year  gives  it  twenty-nine.” 
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|  COLORED  DEPARTMENT  j 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 


A  wide  awake  drover  bought  240  sheep  at  $8  a 
head,  and  then  sold  90  of  them  at  $12  a  head,  75  at 
$9  a  head,  and  the  rest  at  $6  a  head.  How  much 
did  he  gain? 

A  progressive  farmer  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
raised  8240  1-2  bushels  of  wheat,  7525  3-4  bushels  of 
corn  and  8790  bushels  of  oats.  He  sold  the  wheat  at 
$1.96  a  bushel  the  corn  at  96c  a  bushel  and  the  oats 
at  75c  a  bushel.  How  much  did  he  receive  for  his 
grain? 


EDNA’S  NEW  SLED. 

Edna’s  grandfather  came  to  spend  a  week  in  the 
country  with  her  and  brought  her  a  new  sled.  She 
was  delighted  with  the  sled,  but  she  could  not  go  out 
because  she  had  a  very  bad  cold.  Her  mother  had 
told  her  not  to  go  out  without  a  hat  on,  but  she  went 
and  caught  a  cold.  Edna  promised  that  she  would 
always  do  what  her  mother  told  her  after  that  and 
she  always  did. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DOLL. 

I  only  remember  a  few  years  of  my  life,  but  I 
will  tell  you  all  that  I  know  about  myself. 

All  that  I  know  is  that  I  was  put  into  a  glass 
case  and  I  was  for  sale.  One  day  a  gentleman  came 
in  and  took  me  home  with  him.  He  gave  me  to  a 
little  girl  and  told  her  I  was  to  be  the  last  doll  she 
was  ever  to  get. 

She  put  me  in  the  parlor  and  sat  me  in  a  chair. 
I  am  a  very  happy  doll  and  I  hope  my  life  will  always 
be  so. 


BLIND  BOY  RESCUED. 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell,  of  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  from  the  mother  of 
a  blind  boy,  now  a  pupil  in  a  class  for  the  blind  in 
Public  School  20,  Manhattan. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  and 
your  associates  for  establishing  a  class  for  the  defec¬ 
tive  blind  in  the  public  schools.  My  son  Lawrence 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  so  I  had  to  send  him  to  Randall’s  Island. 
Owing  to  the  splendid  work  Miss  Bingham  is  doing, 


she  discovered  him  in  the  ward  for  idiots,  and  on  her 
advice  he  is  having  his  first  chance  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  at  least.  Miss  Holt  is  having  him  take 
music  lessons,  and  will  admit  him  to  her  industrial 
class  in  a  short  time.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
aware  that  the  only  place  in  this  great  city  of  ours 
for  a  blind,  defective  boy,  is  with  the  idiots  on  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Island,  Ward  F.  My  son  is  now  attending 
Public  School  20.” 


LEGEND  OF  THE  WILD  ROSE. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  girl  named  Rose.  She 
had  beautiful  pink  cheeks  and  pretty  yellow  hair  which 
fell  abundantly  down  her  back.  Rose  was  a  good 
girl  and  she  used  to  go  by  the  wayside  and  help  the 
people  with  their  burdens.  But  the  queen  of  the 
fairies  was  jealous  of  Rose.  She  said  “It  was  not  a 
mortal’s  place  to  make  people  happy  but  a  fairy’s.” 
Then  the  queen  changed  Rose  to  a  pretty  wild  rose. 
But  she  still  blooms  by  the  wayside  trying  to  cheer 
the  people  with  her  pretty  form  and  color. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUSE. 

I  am  a  small  and  thin  kind  of  an  animal.  My 
hairs  are  short  and  a  steel-gray  color.  I  am  called 
a  mouse.  Most  people  are  afraid  of  me,  even  men 
and  women.  But  I  am  harmless.  I  do  not  like  the 
cat,  but  she  likes  me.  I  suppose  I  taste  good.  I 
like  cheese  and  good  meals,  but  I  do  not  get  them 
often,  as  I  live  in  one  corner  of  a  large  dance  hall. 

But  if  I  walk  to  the  dining  room,  I  can  get 
something  to  eat.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  fun  I  had 
one  night. 

One  night  a  large  club  was  holding  a  ball. 
While  they  were  all  dancing,  I  thought  I  would  have 
a  little  fun.  I  crept  from  my  hole,  and  when  I  saw 
that  the  cat  was  nowhere  in  sight,  I  scampered  across 
the  hall.  One  woman  caught  sight  of  me,  and  began 
screaming  “Help”  and  gathered  her  skirts  up  from 
the  floor.  All  the  others,  hearing  the  scream,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example.  Even  the  men  were  excited; 
every  one  was  screaming,  and  then  I  followed  them 
to  continue  the  fun. 

Upon  reaching  the  dining  room,  all  clambered 
upon  chairs.  The  cat  hearing  the  noise,  came  in, 
and  spying  me,  she  made  a  dive  for  me.  I  ran,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
go — around  the  dining  room,  through  the  dance  hall 
to  my  hole.  I  reached  there  in  safety,  all  tired  out, 
and  after  a  while  I  heard  some  woman  ask,  “What 
was  the  matter?”  The  other  woman  answered,  “It 
was  a  mouse.”  The  first  woman:  “Is  that  all? 
Well,  they  won’t  hurt  you.” 

The  cat  kept  guard  at  my  hole,  and  I  didn’t  get 
out  again  that  night. — Elsa  Boeckmann 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND, 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly- 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
t5^ri  Olive  Oil 
Betiissda  Spring  Water 


A  Pull  Line  of 

Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serum  > 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Mewbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  hudnut’s  Goods 
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We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  }  DODGE'S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

iii  ,  i  ,  i|  54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

school  shoes  in  the  city* 


SiE  £$£€$  SPG  SCORE 

SHOES  THAT  F!T  ftPiD  WEAR. 


Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

ji  You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


CommarciaS  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

$30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lin  J  day,  B.  Gcnovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 


||  FRANK  J.  PARKER 

||  Bicycles  and  Has  engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPIARING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

St.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 

22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 

f  > 

CHAIRS  CANED 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

Phone  63.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 

Go  to 

USINA’S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
,  Stationery 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE 

St.  George  Street. 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  “Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprisedry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO.  E-“TT‘ 
The  Pure  Food  Grocers. 


WHOLESALE. 


J’ineot  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Otock, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


L.  L.  Simms 


R.  C.  Stephens 

$t.  Augustine  grocery  Co. 

WE  SELL 

Cuery  t/iiny  yood  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  !N 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread. 


Always  looking  toward  improvement. 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

TRY  OUR  GOODS. 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Denier  ii) 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders5  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co.  ' 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores. 

PONCE  I  )E  LEON  PHARMACY  ,7  EE  PERSON  THE  A  Tit  E  PHARMACY, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


1  1  6  Phone 
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GIRLS  THAT  ARE 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  home  girls, 

Girls  that  are  mother’s  right  hand, 

That  the  fathers  and  brothers  can  trust  in, 

And  the  little  ones  understand. 

Girls  that  are  fair  on  the  hearthstone, 

And  pleasant  when  no  one  sees; 

Kind  and  sweet  to  their  own  folks, 

Ready  and  anxious  to  please. 


WANTED. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  wise  girls, 

That  know  what  to  do  and  to  say; 

That  drive  with  a  smile  and  soft  word 
The  wrath  of  the  household  away. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  good  girls, 

Good  girls  from  the  heart  to  the  lips; 

Pure  as  the  lily  is  white  and  pure 

From  its  heart  to  its  sweet  leaf  tips. — Selected 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  QUESTIONS. 

Miss  Margaret  Compton. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  March. 


DO  we  ever  stop  and  think  how  much  informa¬ 
tion  we  ourselves  had  prior  to  entering 
school  and  do  we  realize  that  every  one  of 
us  received  three-fourths  of  that  information 
by  questioning  our  parents  and  our  play¬ 
mates,  plying  them  with  what,  where  and 
why-fores?  What,  where  and  whyfore,  three  simple 
little  words  and  yet  how  important,  how  all  important 
they  were  to  us! 

Now  let  us  remember  that  when  a  deaf  child 
enters  a  state  school  he  does  not  possess  the  outside 
information  that  a  hearing  child  possesses  when  he 
begins  his  education.  In  most  cases  deaf  children 
come  from  homes  where  parents  are  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  with  them,  unable  to  express  to  them  the 
simplest  command,  where  they  grow  to  be  six  and 
seven  years  of  age  without  one  ray  of  light  being 
thrown  upon  their  dark  mental  horizon. 

Coming  into  our  midst  under  such  conditions, 
the  ready  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  out  all  that 
lies  dormant  in  those  little  bodies. 

Now  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  doing  this 
than  by  questions,  which  in  fact  form  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  education. 

Almost  the  first  questions  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  teacher  are  these  three,  first  who  or 
what  performed  a  certain  action,  secondly,  where  was 
it  performed  and  thirdly,  why  was  it  performed? 

As  the  child  advances  grade  by  grade  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  words  becomes  of  course  more  extensive  but 
these  three  remain  throughout  his  school  career  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  teacher’s  possession 
by  which  she  gains  the  desired  results. 

Again,  as  the  pupil’s  life  unfolds  and  he  realizes 
that  every  object  has  a  name,  that  every  action  can 
be  expressed  in  words  he  is  imbued  with  a  desire  to 


know  the  name  of  every  object  that  meets  his  gaze. 
Discourage  this  and  all  is  lost.  Encourage  it 
and  the  child  develops  into  a  “human  question  mark” 
who  sooner  or  later  will  become  a  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  light  in  the  class-room,  of  whom  the  teacher  may 
well  be  proud  and  who  will  become  a  well  informed 
man  or  woman  likely  to  make  a  success  of  life. 

In  the  more  advanced  grades  questions  become 
more  and  more  important  and  more  varied.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  monotonous  repetition  of  questions, 
asked  in  the  same  manner  day  after  day,  a  very  go<$ti 
plan  is  to  have  a  special  period  set  apart,  ten,  fifteen 
or  even  twenty  minutes  each  day,  requiring  each 
pupil  to  ask  a  certain  question  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible  and  not  allowing  the  same  one  to  be  asked 
a  second  time.  I  have  found  in  my  own  work  that 
my  pupils  become  accustomed  to  my  way  of  asking 
questions  and  when  others  ask  the  same  ones  slight¬ 
ly  different,  they  become  confused  and  will  invari¬ 
ably  turn  to  me  with  an  inquiring  look  as  much  as  to 
say,  “You  ask  the  question.”  Then  too  one  would 
be  surprised  to  know  what  difficulty  they  have  in  ex¬ 
pressing  in  correct  English  the  simplest  questions  of 
their  own.  What  is  true  of  my  class  is  true  of  many 
others  I  judge,  so  let  us  all  devise  some  means  by 
which  these  faults  may  be  eradicated,  that  when  our 
pupils  leave  school  and  come  in  contact  with  strang¬ 
ers  they  may  not  make  the  mistakes  so  prevalent 
among  the  poorly  educated  deaf  of  our  country 
today. 

However,  in  the  school-room  a  child  does  not 
receive  one-third  of  his  real  education.  It  is  there 
that  the  foundation  is  laid  it  is  true;  it  is  there  that 
the  idea  of  the  meaning  of  words  is  taught,  but  it  is 
not  there  that  the  child  is  conitnually  seeing  new 
objects  and  conditions  which  call  forth  inquiries.  It 
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is  out  on  the  play  ground,  in  his  walks,  in  his  outside 
work,  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Is  it  not  then 
our  duty  and  privilege  to  instruct  him  outside  of  the 
class-room  as  well  as  in,  to  enlighten  his  mind  at 
every  opportunity? 

Just  here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  us  in  the  profession  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  class-room,  where  we  rule  supreme. 
How  often  do  we  have  a  little  one  approach  us  out¬ 
side  of  our  little  kingdom  with  a  question,  and  how 
prone  we  are  to  put  him  off  with  some  idle  excuse, 
forgetting  that  he  has  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
the  desired  information  and  that  his  little  mind  is 
eager,  yes  hungry  for  knowledge.  That  same  child 
leaves  us  repulsed,  hurt  and  his  future  ambition  and 
thirst  quenched.  Meeting  with  a  refusal  he  will  rarely 
approach  us  with  an  inqury  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  sometimes  not  the  second. 

Then  we  same  teachers  wonder  why  it  is  that 
that  child  is  not  ambitious  in  the  class  room;  why 
he  does  not  manifest  interest  in  his  work;  why  he 
hesitates  to  ask  us  questions.  The  fault  is  not  with 
the  child  but  with  us.  That  first  seemingly  trifling 
refusal  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  fears  another 
and  asks  no  questions. 

Oh  that  all  of  us  would  make  a  greater  effort  to 
broaden  the  minds  of  our  pupils  outside  of  the  class 
room  as  well  as  in  and  refuse  no  question  that  they 
may  ask  us.! 


LETTERS  FROM  HOME. 

One  of  the  little  deaf  girls  came  to  us  in  deep 
distress  the  other  day  saying  that  she  had  not  heard 
from  her  home  folks  for  two  months.  We  tried  to 
comfort  her  by  suggesting  that  it  was  because  her 
parents  were  very  busy,  and  not  because  they  had 
ceased  to  love  her.  At  the  same  time  we  wondered 
how  any  father  or  mother  could  be  so  neglectful  of  a 
little  deaf  child  far  away  from  home. 

As  a  general  thing  the  parents  of  our  pupils 
write  regularly  to  their  children  and  keep  them  well 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  at  home,  but  every 
now  and  then  we  hear  of  such  a  case  as  we  have 
noted  above. 

It  is  heartless  for  the  friends  of  these  children 
to  keep  them  waiting  anxiously  month  after  month 
for  a  letter,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  child¬ 
ren  to  think  these  silences  are  due  to  lack  of  parent¬ 
al  interest.  Then,  too,  they  often  imagine  dire  hap¬ 
penings  at  home,  and  their  minds  are  so  filled  with 
anxiety  that  they  can  not  take  the  necessary  interest 
in  their  studies.  Their  work  becomes  more  or  less 
a  drag  and  they  fall  behind  in  their  classes. 

If  the  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  our 
pupils  would  make  it  a  rule  to  write  to  them  every 
week  they  would  help  along  wonderfully  in  their 
education.  A  child’s  mind  must  be  at  ease  else  it 


can  not  do  satisfactory  work.  A  bright  letter  from 
home  every  week  telling  of  all  the  little  happenings 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  neighborhood  keeps  the  child 
in  touch  with  the  people  and  the  places  it  loves  best, 
and  in  better  frame  of  mind  for  school  work. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  task  for  some  people  to 
write — even  a  simple  letter  to  a  child,  but  if  parents 
would  only  consider  how  helpful  such  letters  are  to 
their  deaf  children  at  school  and  how  much  they  are 
missed  when  they  fail  to  come,  surely  they  would 
not  let  any  trivial  excuse  keep  them  from  writing. 

Write  anything  and  everything,  and  the  simpler 
the  language  the  better.  Tell  all  about  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  Mention  the  horses  and  the 
cows;  the  dogs  and  the  chickens.  Tell  about  the 
little  family  matters,  and  remember  that  it  is  the 
little  things  that  the  child  is  most  interested  in. 
Write  whatever  you  may  think  worth  while,  but 
write,  and  write  regularly. —  Virginia  Guide. 


TABLE  ETIQUETTE. 

Always  eat  slowly. 

Never  smack  the  lips. 

Never  put  salt  on  the  tablecloth. 

Gentlemen  should  seat  ladies  first. 

Do  not  rest  the  elbow  on  the  table. 

Never  drink  with  a  spoon  in  the  cup. 

Never  take  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  fork. 

Never  blow  on  soup  or  coffee  to  cool  it. 

Do  not  spread  the  elbows  in  cutting  meat. 

Never  leave  the  table  with  food  in  the  mouth. 

Do  not  bend  over  the  plate  for  each  mouthful. 

Ladies  should  always  be  served  before  gentle¬ 
men. 

Do  not  twist  the  feet  around  the  legs  of  the 
chair. 

Pass  anything  which  you  see  is  desired,  even  to 
a  stranger. 

Do  not  eat  onions  or  garlic  unless  intending  to 
remain  alone. 

Never  touch  the  face  or  head  at  the  table  or 
fuss  with  the  hands. 

Never  place  tooth  picks  on  the  table,  and  never 
use  a  toothpick  at  the  table. 

Side  dishes  of  vegetables  should  be  placed  at 
the  left  and  eaten  with  a  fork. 

Never  smear  the  meat  with  mustard  or  sauce  of 
any  kind;  place  it  at  the  side. 

Do  not  reach  after  a  knife,  fork  or  spoon  that  is 
dropped,  but  ask  for  another. 

Do  not  leave  the  spoon  in  the  cup  after  stirring 
coffee  or  tea,  but  place  it  in  the  saucer. 

The  knife  should  be  taken  by  the  handle  only, 
resting  the  forefinger  on  the  upper  part  of  the  blade. 

The  fork  should  be  used  for  mashing  and  eating 
potatoes.  Never  touch  a  potato  with  a  knife,  except 
to  butter  it. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  met 
Sunday  evening,  March  the  thirteenth,  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Roxie  Jordan. 

The  opening  number  was  a  prayer  by  Ben  Lorenz. 
Next  Roxie  Jordan  and  Minnie  Clemons  signed  a 
hymn  very  nicely.  Miss  Compton  who  was  leader 
for  the  evening,  gave  us  a  good  talk  on  the  subject 
for  the  evening. 

The  Bible  story  for  the  children  was  explained 
by  Grace  Hudson. 

Emory  Sizemore  took  up  the  collection  and 
reported  fifty-seven  cents. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Pearl 
Holland. 


The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  held  Sunday  evening  March 
the  nineteenth,  the  president  occupying  the  chair. 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 

1.  Three  prayers,  Charlie  Manire,  Sarah  V. 
Johnson  and  Wolfried  Johnson. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes,  secretary. 

3.  Leader’s  remarks  on  the  subject,  “Money  a 
Curse  or  a  Blessing,”  Raymond  Rou. 

4.  Stories  on  the  subject,  Mary  Fraser  and  Max 
Wetherby. 

5.  Program  report. 

6.  Business. 

7.  Prayer,  Fanny  Varnes. 

Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  its  usual 
meeting  in  the  auditorium  on  the  evening  of  March 
13th.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  the  usual  pre¬ 
liminaries.  Mr.  Beaty,  the  leader,  gave  a  splendid 
prayer  and  a  talk  that  was  interesting  and  helpful. 
Quite  a  number  of  talks  upon  patience^  and  endu¬ 
rance  were  given.  The  members  expressed  their 
views  at  some  length  and  in  an  interesting  manner. 
A  collection  of  fifty-one  cents  was  taken.  The  meet¬ 
ing  closed  with  a  hymn  and  the  benediction. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  its  usual 
meeting  March  20th.  Pearl  Brown,  the  leader,  gave 
a  short  but  good  talk.  The  meeting  though  brief 
was  thoroughly  interesting.  The  short  talks  showed 
enthusiasm.  The  singing  was  spirited.  Mr.  Parks’ 
prayer  was  simple  and  direct.  We  hope  that  the 
society  will  continue  to  render  as  interesting  pro¬ 
grams.  Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  was  called  to 
order  in  the  auditorium  March  fifth.  The  secretary 
called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  Then  an  essay  was  given  by  Mary  Fraser  and 
a  declamation  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  “The 
Last  Journey.” 

Minnie  Clemons’  story  was  very  interesting.  A 
fine  dialogue  by  Roxie  Jordan,  Rena  Thompson 
Lalla  Wilson,  Jean  Walker  and  Sarah  Johnson,  was 
much  enjoyed. 

The  critic,  Mr.  Hendricks,  made  his  report  and 
the  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  by 
Frankie  Hawley. 

Business  was  in  order  and  Roxie  Jordan  and 
George  Hay  were  chosen  as  champions  for  the  next 
debate  and  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  the 
nineteenth. 


Saturday  night,  March  the  nineteenth,  the  Cice¬ 
ronian  Literary  Society  was  opened  in  the  auditorium 
with  roll  call  and  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Frankie  Hawley  signed  a  declamation,  “The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.” 

Sarah  Johnson  gave  us  a  nice  story  and  Ray 
Rou,  Oswaldo  Cano  and  George  Hay  gave  a  very 
clever  dialogue  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Pope. 

Miss  Compton’s  story,  “Forty-five  Minutes  from 
Broadway,”  and  a  declamation  by  Grace  Hudson, 
“Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  were  much  enjoyed. 

The  champions  for  the  next  debate  chose  their 
supporters. 

Miss  Compton  rendered  the  critic’s  report  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  evening 
of  April  2nd.  George  Hay,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Barfield  on  the  evening  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  26th.  After  the  roll  was  called  and  the  minutes 
read  an  interesting  program  was  rendered.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  piano  solos  and  several  recitations 
both  of  which  showed  thorough  preparation  and 
were  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The  vocal  selections 
were  unusually  good.  The  critic  and  monitor’s 
report  were  both  favorable.  The  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  again  March  9th.  Lawrence  Marvin,  Sec’y. 


One  who  loves  his  work  for  its  own  sake,  who 
enjoys  doing  it,  apart  from  its  rewards,  who  makes 
enthusiasm  his  daily  companion  instead  of  an  occas¬ 
ional  visitor,  has  an  advantage  over  competitors 
which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  When  you  have 
found  the  work  you  love  to  do,  you  have  found  the 
work  you  ought  to  do.  —  Young  People' s  Weekly. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT  \ 

Mary  Fraser’s  sistercame  to  see  her  and  also  to 
the  celebration. 

Willard  Bigelow  has  gone  home  to  spend  a  few 
w'eeks. 

Tony  Tardo  is  showing  marked  improvement  in 
his  studies  lately. 

Agnes  McRee’s  aunt,  Miss  Green,  was  here  to 
see  the  celebration. 

Bessie  Sikes  is  anticipating  a  pleasant  visit  from 
her  mother  next  week. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  enjoyed  immense¬ 
ly  two  days  of  the  celbration. 

Several  of  the  pupils  have  been  having  a  great 
deal  of  dental  work  done  lately. 

Dora  Horn  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  her 
little  sister  Katharine  has  jaundice. 

Lawrence  Marvin  went  home  on  the  evening  of 
the  eighteenth  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  parents. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Beaty’s  class  that  Mr.  Dale 
took  sometime  ago  was  not  good,  so  he  took  another. 

Several  of  the  girls  have  received  beautiful  new 
dresses  for  Easter,  and  others  expect  theirs  in  a  few 
days. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  celebration  time  will  soon 
be  here,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  having  a  good 
time. 

Mr.  Beaty  has  given  his  rhetoric  class  to  Miss 
Ferguson,  and  has  Mr.  Moorhead’s  arithmetic  class 
instead. 

For  the  last  week,  Mr.  Moorhead  has  been  on 
the  sick  list.  Mrs.  Moorhead  has  been  teaching  in 
his  place. 

Mr.  Walker  has  just  ordered  a  fine  Hammond 
typewriter  for  our  department,  and  we  hope  it  will 
shortly  be  here. 

Dr.  Anderson,  a  very  prominent  citizen  of  Saint 
Augustine,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  visited 
our  school  this  week. 

As  this  goes  to  press,  Lucius  Emerson  is  sick 
in  bed.  As  his  ailment  is  only  slight,  he  will  be  out 
again  in  a  day  or  so. 

Who  did  enjoy  immensely  the  jolly  Easter 
egg  hunt  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  gave  us  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  twenty-eighth? 

Little  Anna  Lee  Barksdale  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  visit  of  nearly  a  week  from  her  mother  and 
baby  brother  not  long  ago. 


Our  school  enjoyed  a  visit  from  our  Governor 
and  state  Superintendent  of  Education  the  30th  inst. 

A  box  of  fine  oranges  was  received  a  few  days 
ago  by  Anna  Lee  Barksdale,  and  was  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  her  and  her  many  friends. 

When  refreshments  are  being  served,  young  men 
should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  cracked  nuts  for 
bon  bons,  and  put  the  shells  into  their  mouths. 

Misses  Lula  Barfield  and  Mabel  Bates  offer  the 
following  page  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  Herald. 
Next  month,  two  of  the  boys  will  attempt  the  same. 

Mr.  Parks  is  still  improving  his  home,  the  last 
addition  being  a  fine  new  fifty  gallon  hot  water  tank, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

Mr.  Dale,  an  old  friend  of  our  school,  kindly 
treated  Mr.  Beaty’s  class  to  free  admittance  into  the 
moving  pictures  at  the  Jefferson  theatre  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth,  all  the  smaller 
children  were  invited  to  a  garden  party  at  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  Plotel.  We  need  hardly  add  that  they  all 
enjoyed  the  occasion  immensely. 

Carl  Culbreath,  who  left  school  some  weeks  ago, 
writes  that  he  is  well  and  happy.  Carl  asks  that 
some  of  his  old  school-mates  and  friends  write  him 
the  St.  Augustine  news  occasionally. 

Lula  Barfield  is  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  coming  vacation,  because  her  parents 
have  returned  to  their  former  home  at  Jupiter  where 
she  expects  to  join  them  when  school  closes. 

The  beautiful  doll,  which  was  offered  as  a  prize 
at  the  garden  party  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth,  was  won  by  Mr.  Hart, 
and  kindly  presented  to  little  Gertrude  Wyche. 

Pearl  Brown,  Willie  Barrow,  and  Lawrence 
Marvin  are  becoming  quite  popular  lately  by  their 
excellent  vocal  talent.  For  the  last  three  Sundays, 
they  have,  in  turn,  sung  at  the  newly  organized 
Southern  Methodist  Church. 

Our  old  friend  and  school-mate,  DeWitt  Light- 
sey,  still  writes  us  good  news  from  Kirksville.  Pie 
made  creditable  marks  in  all  his  mid-term  examina¬ 
tions,  and  is  now  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  last  of  May  when  he  expects  to  return  to  “The 
Land  of  Flowers”  and  to  old  friends. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  twelfth,  the  teachers 
and  all  the  large  pupils  were  given  a  pleasant  trip 
to  North  Beach  by  the  “Good  Cheer  Circle”  of  the 
King’s  Daughters.”  All  report  having  had  a  great 
deal  of  fun  and  plenty  of  delicious  refreshments. 
We  can  not  find  appropriate  words  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  that  great  pleasure.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we  wish  to  go  again. 
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The  twenty-third  was  Gracie  Griffin’s  birthday. 


Dr.  Anderson  paid  our  school  a  short  visit 
recently. 

Lalla  Wilson  expects  her  father  to  come  to  the 
celebration. 

We  hope  that  Pres.  Walker  will  let  us  go  to  the 
celebration. 

Every  day  we  have  a  great  many  visitors  to  see 
our  school  work. 

Bessie  Sikes  expects  her  mother  to  visit  her 
during  the  Celebration. 

Mr.  Dale  invited  the  large  girls  to  the  moving- 
pictures  one  night  last  week. 

We  now  have  some  satisfactory  drinking  fount¬ 
ains  and  all  are  delighted. 

Raymond  Rou  was  disappointed  to  hear  that  his 
aunt  cannot  come  to  the  Celebration. 

Some  of  the  teachers  enjoved  going  through  the 
Poncede  Leon  Hotel  one  Saturday  morning. 

Frankie  Hawley  and  her  brother  will  go  to  New 
Mexico  when  school  closes. 

Last  Saturday  night  Mr.  Boggs  and  some  of  the 
boys  went  to  the  moving  pictures. 

Max  Wetherby’s  mother  surprised  him  on  the 
27th.  She  came  to  see  the  Celebration. 

Miss  Beattie,  a  teacher  from  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Deaf,  paid  us  a  short  visit  recently. 

Sarah  Frances  Johnson  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  her  mother  came  to  see  her  not  long  ago. 

Robert  Anderson  and  Max  Wetherby  found  the 
most  Easter  eggs.  They  found  six  each. 

School  stopped  at  twelve  Monday  after  Easter 
and  we  enjoyed  an  hour  hunting  Easter  eggs. 

Easter  Monday  we  will  have  an  egg  hunt,  we 
think.  We  hope  we  will  find  a  great  many  eggs. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  this  month  several  of  the 
teachers  went  to  see  “Forty-five  minutes  from  Broad¬ 
way.” 

Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Corey  went  to  a  barn 
dance  the  other  night.  They  were  dressed  as  milk 
maids. 

Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  shown  his  interest  in  our 
school  in  many  ways,  visited  us  one  morning  with 
Dr.  Webb. 

Amalia  Lorenz  received  a  beautiful  bracelet  from 
her  mother  on  the  twenty-second  of  this  month  for 
her  birthday. 


Mr.  Boggs  and  the  boys  have  improved  the 
yard  by  trimming  the  trees  and  clearing  out  the 
under-brush. 

Some  friends  of  Miss  Rees  are  staying  in  the 
city  and  she  has  been  spending  most  of  her  spare 
time  with  them. 

Mr.  Hendricks  is  becoming  a  very  successful 
raiser  of  chickens.  We  think  he  will  some  day 
become  a  farmer. 

Palm  Sunday  morning  George  Hay  and  Charlie 
Manire  went  to  the  Catholic  church  and  then  to  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Two  weeks  ago  Oswaldo  Cano  was  glad  to  get 
a  letter  containing  some  money  from  home.  He  will 
buy  a  new  suit  soon. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  mother  came  to  see  her  on 
the  fourteenth  of  this  month.  She  is  staying  in  the 
city  for  a  few  weeks. 

Three  weeks  ago  Frankie  Hawley’s  aunt  came 
to  see  her.  Frankie  expects  to  go  to  Michigan  to 
live  with  her  after  school  closes. 

Ben  and  Amalia  Lorenz’s  father  came  to  see 
them  two  weeks  ago  on  Amalia’s  birthday  and  they 
were  very  much  surprised  to  see  him. 

Lily,  Pearl  and  Carl  Holland  got  some  candy 
which  Elzy  Paccetti  brought  them  from  their  parents. 
He  returned  from  Tampa  a  few  days  ago. 

The  King’s  Daughters  invited  the  older  girls 
and  boys  to  a  picnic  two  Saturdays  ago.  Needless 
to  say  every  one  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  outing. 

One  Sunday  Miss  McLane  and  Grace  Hudson 
were  invited  to  spend  the  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plendricks.  They  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 

Our  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  will  have  a 
debate  soon  and  the  question  to  be  debated  is  Re¬ 
solved,  That  the  Farmer  is  more  Useful  than  the 
Merchant. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Ruggles  invit¬ 
ed  the  little  girls  to  the  Ponce  de  Leon  garden  party. 
They  came  home  laden  with  toys  and  candy,  having 
spent  a  gala  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  becoming  very  enthusiastic 
about  boxing.  There  have  been  several  prize  fights 
already.  Their  one  wish  now  is  to  become  the  poss¬ 
essors  of  boxing  gloves. 

Two  of  Miss  Guthrie’s  friends  from  Romney, 
West  Virginia,  paid  her  a  visit  the  first  of  this  month. 
They  went  to  Miami  from  here  but  may  return  to  St. 
Augustine  before  going  north. 

Saturday  afternoon  Mrs.  Walker  gave  Misses 
Compton  and  Rees  a  party.  There  were  twenty- 
five  people  present.  They  played  cards  and  all 
seemed  to  have  a  fine  time. 
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Do  deaf  children  drink  more  water  than  normal 
children?  For  an  answer  we  will  wait  until  next 
summer  and  ask  the  teachers  who  act  as  caretakers 
of  the  pupils  on  the  railroads  on  their  way  home. 

The  legislature  of  Oklahoma  has  just  appropria¬ 
ted  $100,000  for  a  building  for  the  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Come  to  Florida,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  let  us 
show  you  our  new  building  and  we  know  you  will 
want  its  duplicate  at  Sulphur  Springs. 

Hl«g khmk 

The  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  our  new  build¬ 
ing  has  been  disbursed.  We  have  also  spent  $9,000 
on  furnishing  it.  There  is  still  available  $5,000  for 
improving  the  grounds  and  $7,500  for  a  hospital. 
The  Board  of  Control  hopes  to  have  this  money  by 
summer  when  these  improvements  will  be  made. 

Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Wade,  for  having  it  publish¬ 
ed  to  the  world  that  the  pupils  of  the  Mt.  Airy 
School  and  the  Clarke  School  use  signs  outside  of 
the  school  room!  This  part  of  the  “New  Method  of 
Educating  the  Deaf”  was  probably  overlooked  by 
the  writer  of  that  article.  Then,  too,  why  does  the 
Association  Review  interrogate  us  on  the  number  of 
pupils  who  do  not  use  signs  outside  of  the  school 
room! 

On  the  30th  inst.  the  school  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  Governor  Albert  W.  Gilchrist  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Holloway.  This 
was  the  Governor’s  first  visit  since  we  moved  into  our 
new  home  and  he  was  delighted  with  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  Superintendent  Ploiloway  has  paid  us  se  -eral 
visits  lately.  He  is  very  deeply  interested  in  our 
school  and  work  and  his  frequent  visits  indicate  his 


genuine  sympathy  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  Florida 
school  second  to  none  in  the  land.  The  school  can 
boast  of  no  stronger  friends  than  Gov.  Gilchrist  and 
Superintendent  Holloway. 

The  last  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  was  held  in  Saint 
Louis  in  1904.  For  various  reasons  no  meeting  has 
been  held  since  that  time.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
hold  a  meeting  next  summer  in  Boston  at  or  near  the 
time  the  National  Educational  Association  holds  its 
meeting  in  that  city,  thus  enabling  members  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Association  meetings  also. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  summer  or  vacation 
months  is  the  best  time  to  hold  the  Conference  meet¬ 
ings.  At  this  time  the  heads  of  a  great  many  schools 
find  it  impossible  to  get  away  on  account  of  repairs 
and  improvements  and  a  general  preparation  going 
on  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  We  believe  a 
large  attendance  would  be  assured  if  the  meeting 
was  held  at  some  point  during  the  session.  After 
the  Christmas  holidays  when  the  school  machinery 
is  supposed  to  be  in  good  working  order  is  a  good 
time  for  the  meeting. 

How  would  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Augustine 
next  March  meet  with  your  approval,  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent? 

(^JUKXmiH^XBBHXCVlX 

The  intervening  time  between  now  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  at 
Colorado  Springs  next  summer  is  short  and  yet  we 
find  that  the  leaders  of  this  association  are  farther 
apart  than  ever.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and 
if  no  healing  salve  is  found  to  hastily  heal  old 
ruptures  and  if  no  succint  and  definite  plans  are  not 
formulated  and  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  deaf  of 
the  country  before  the  gavel  calls  the  convention  to 
order,  then  it  were  better  indeed  that  there  had 
never  been  attempted  an  association  of  the  deaf  and 
that  it  is  a  disaster  that  it  did  not  “die  a  horning.” 
It  will  he  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  educated  deaf 
if  they  fail  at  this  time  to  harmonize  and  unify  their 
theories,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less  merit.  Let 
each  member  of  the  convention  attend  with  the 
determination  to  give  and  take,  looking  at  all  times 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  association — the  gen¬ 
eral  betterment  of  the  deaf  as  a  class.  The  insinua¬ 
ting  of  personal  preferance  into  the  organization  and 
the  formation  of  cliques  only  serve  to  subvert  the 
ends  and  aims  of  the  association.  Some  may  say 
there  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  sermonize  and 
criticize;  that  the  organization  will  be  in  its  collective 
character  intelligent  enough  to  vote  the  proceedings 
unfalteringly  to  the  best  interest  of  all.  This  is 
against  the  record  of  precedents.  All  large  bodies, 
whether  deliberative  or  not,  are  easily  metamorpho¬ 
sed  into  a  mob — intellectual  attainments  and  other 
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high  characteristics  generally  fail  under  intense  per¬ 
sonal  feeling.  So  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  general 
outline  agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Association.  Take  the  prominent  features  of 
the  Hanson  plan,  the  Spear- Axling  plan,  the  Veditz 
plan  any  other  plan  and  work  them  out  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  helpful  and  pleasant  whole.  Go  before  the 
conventions  with  this  plan  and  have  it  adopted. 
Let  this  plan  be  positive  and  agressive,  not  negative, 
not  passive.  To  have  weight  it  must  be  tersely 
couched  in  a  forensic  manner.  To  combat  the  forces 
that  are  pushing  the  educated  deaf  from  their  last 
foot-hold  in  regard  to  methods — and  we  take  it  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  issues  brought 
before  the  convention — there  must  be  a  strong 
presentment  of  facts  and  figures,  interspersed  with 
the  altruistic,  of  the  capacity  and  utility  of  the 
method  of  education  approved  bj7  this  body. 

It  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  that  our  brighest 
deaf  men  never  seem  to  be  able  to  agree.  Whether 
this  is  from  purely  personal  animosity  or  from  con¬ 
ceit  as  to  superior  qualifications,  we  know  not.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  interests  of  the  deaf  will  suffer 
irretrievably  if  this  hard-headed  and  bigoted  man¬ 
nerism  towards  each  other  is  not  immolated  upon  an 
altar  of  unselfishness. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  Colorado  meeting  be 
the  means  of  a  better  undersr.anding  between  the 
deaf  and  his  hearing  brother;  we  are  anxious  to  have 
the  Convention  go  on  record,  unanimously  if  possible, 
as  to  its  preference  of  methods  of  education;  we  are 
anxious  for  the  Convention  to  found  a  newspaper, 
voicing  the  association’s  life  and  ambitions. 

We  believe  in  the  innate  fairness  of  a  great 
majority  and  we  are  hopeful  of  a  pleasant,  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  result-producing  meeting. 

MUU'04A<i^ll4C£fr<KZSX 

PARENTS  AND  METHODS. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  wfithal  most  vexa¬ 
tious  problems  thht  confronts  the  managements  of 
many  of  our  schools  is  the  interference  on  the  part 
of  parents  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  of 
their  children.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize,  that  in 
exhibiting  the  least  desire  to  interfere  they  are  work¬ 
ing  an  incalculable  injury  to  their  children, — one  that, 
also,  is  altogether  irreparable.  This  statement  may 
bear  the  ear-marks  of  being  a  bit  high-flown,  or  far¬ 
fetched;  yet,  among  those  who  know  whereof  they 
speak,  it  will  pass  muster.  Any  one  who  is  in  a 
position  to  judge  will  vouch  for  the  statement  that 
pupils,  whose  parents  leaves  the  matter  of  their 
education  and  discipline  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  and  interested  in  them, 
are  better  educated,  better  behaved — in  fact,  better 
rounded  out  than  those  whose  parents  are,  for  the 
want  of  a  more  forceable  expression,  forever  butting 


in.  This  does  not  imply  that  parents  should  not 
take  an  interest  in  their  children’s  education;  far 
from  it.  They  can  take  an  interest  in  their  work 
without  embarrassing  the  school  authorities,  or  work¬ 
ing  an  injury  to  those  they  seek  to  help.  But  lest 
we  be  misunderstood,  let  us  “instance”  a  little. 
Suppose  the  school  management  decides  one 
method  is  best  fitted  to  rouse  the  dormant  faculities 
of  a  deaf  child  placed  in  the  school.  Now  for  the 
parents  to  insist  that  the  child  be  taught  by  another 
and  totally  different  method  would  be  total  folly. 
They  would  insist  that  all  psychology  bearing  on  the 
case  be  defied;  that  the  method  be  not  adapted  to  the 
child  but  the  child  to  the  method.  And  the  result? 
We  will  not  attempt  to  depict  it;  it  is  altogether  too 
painful  even  to  think  of.  And,  again,  suppose  every 
time  a  child  is  disciplined,  he  appeals  to  his  parents 
and  they  side  with  him.  Of  all  the  mistakes  of  a 
doting  parent,  this  is  the  most  condemnable.  For 
the  pupil,  finding  that  he  has  the  “moral  support”  of 
his  parents,  is  not  slow7  in  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  parents  should  manifest 
no  interest  in  their  children,  as  so  many  do. 

A  case  recently  came  to  our  notice  of  a  girl  vTho 
once  wrote  home  complaining  that  the  food  given  her 
at  the  school  was  not  what  she  would  have  it.  To 
this  her  parents  vnote  back,  that  they  did  not  care 
w7hether  the  school  starved  her  or  not  just  so  she  was 
given  an  education.  Perhaps,  this  reply  smacks  a 
bit  of  rudeness  or  abruptness;  yet  the  spirt  of  it  rings 
ture.  An  outsider  cannot  realize  the  immense 
amount  of  harm  that  is  done  when  parents  are  always 
taking  issues  with  the  management  in  matters  of 
discipline.  It  would  be  better  for  the  school  and  for 
the  pupil,  too,  for  that  matter,  if  he  were  taken  out 
of  school  the  moment  a  disposition  to  interfere  is 
manifested  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Many  parents  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  deaf 
can  be  taught  to  speak.  In  fact,  the  ultra-oralists 
have  already  inaugurated  a  campaign  of  “enlighten¬ 
ment,”  which  is  calculated  to  influence  parents  to 
raise  a  howl  for  their  child  to  be  taught  by  that 
method.  Yet  all  w7e  can  say  is:  God  pity  the  child 
whose  parent  so  insists  against  the  judgment  of 
those  who  ought  to  komv.  With  hearing  children 
the  case  is  quite  different.  In  backing  up  one  method 
against  another  parents  have  some  conception  of  just 
what  they  are  doing;  they  themselves  have  been 
through  the  identical  mill.  But  v7ith  the  deaf  child  it  is 
all  different.  They  have  no  more  idea  what  they 
want  than  a  child  that  cries  for  the  moon.  What  we 
would  suggest  to  the  parents  of  our  pupils  is  that 
they  leave  the  matter  of  methods  and  discipline  of 
their  children  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  only  one  course  to  persue  and  one 
that  will  rebound  to  the  child’s  interest  and  the 
parents’  joy. — Nebraska  Journal. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  March,  the 
teachers  and  officers  once  more  assembled  in  the 
school  auditorium,  the  occasion  being  the  March 
teachers’  meeting. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  by  the 
secretary  President  Walker  formally  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  short  address.  A  paper  on  “The 
Importance  of  Questions”  was  read  by  Miss  Comp¬ 
ton.  A  recitation  by  Miss  Cory,  which  was  most 
heartily  enjoyed,  followed  the  opening  of  the  query 
box. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  dainty  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served.  Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 

STILL  IN  MOURNING. 

The  death  of  a  monarch  means  much  to  the 
great  Chinese  Empire.  Americans  not  familiar  with 
the  reverence  which  these  people  have  for  their 
rulers  cannot  appreciate  what  has  been  going  on 
there.  The  Emperor  has  already  had  two  funerals 
and  will  have  a  third  before  he  is  finally  laid  away  in 
the  great  western  tombs.  His  monument  there  is 
now  building  and  it  will  cost  $1,000,000  before  it  is 
completed,  two  years  from  now.  The  remains  of 
the  great  dowager  lie  in  a  lacquered  coffin  in  Pekin 
and  preparations  are  making  to  carry  her  to  her  last 
resting  place.  Her  tomb  will  cost  more  than  that  of 
Kwang  Su  and  her  funeral  expenses  will  run  high 
into  the  million,  writes  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

It  is  now  almost  a  year  since  the  deaths  of  these 
monarchs,  but  the  period  of  mourning  is  just  at  its 
beginning.  It  will  last  three  years  and  during  that 
time  the  highest  of  the  clan  will  keep  on  their  sack¬ 
cloth  and  will  have  their  regular  periods  of  wailing- 
Many  high  officials  still  wear  mourning  buttons. 

What  would  American  people  think  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  should  send  out  an  edict  that 
for  100  davs  every  man  in  the  whole  country  should 
go  about  unshaved;  that  every  woman  should  take 
off  her  finger  rings,  earrings  and  all  other  jewlry  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  should  lay  away  all 
bright  color?  Suppose  the  proclamation  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  during  that  time  not  a  face  should  be  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  razor,  not  a  lock  of  hair  cut,  not  a  finger 
nail  pared?  Suppose  all  feasting  and  love-making 
should  be  forbidden  and  marriges  absolutely  pro¬ 


hibited  within  27  days.  This  was  the  condition  of 
China  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  police  were  in¬ 
structed  to  see  that  the  religions  were  kept.  They 
did  so,  and  all  who  broke  the  new  laws  were  fined  or 
sent  to  the  prisons. 

The  Chinese  gentleman  would  rather  go  un¬ 
washed  than  unshaved  and  have  his  head  gone  over 
with  a  razor  about  twice  a  week.  Now,  when  one 
has  shaved  his  head  from  his  babyhood,  the  hair 
grows  like  a  bamboo  sprout.  The  result  was  that  a 
week  or  so  after  the  mourning  period  began  these 
million  of  Chinese  scalps  were  covered  with  bristles 
like  those  of  a  shoe  brush.  They  stood  out  on  all 
sides  except  where  the  queue  grew  forth  from  the 
crown.  The  barbers,  who  are  numbered  by  millions, 
had  nothing  to  do;  and  in  some  places  they  came  so 
near  starving  that  the  government  advanced  them 
money  until  the  mourning  period  was  over. — Sel. 

TO  THE  DEAF  OF  FLORIDA. 

A  paper  for  you  has  just  been  started  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  It  is  known  as  ihe  Southern  Optimist.  It  is  a 
neat  little  eight  page  paper  of  medium  size,  edited 
and  published  by  deaf  residents  of  Atlanta.  It  is 
published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  and  its 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year.  It  contains 
news  of  the  deaf  of  the  south.  It  also  contains  other 
things  of  interest  and  also  a  page  of  religious  work 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels,  our  Evangelist  to  the  deaf 
of  the  south. 

Through  it,  you  will  be  able  to  know  what  your 
deaf  brother  of  other  states  is  doing,  and  also  to 
know  something  about  your  deaf  friends  in  Florida 
if  some  of  you  will  supply  it  with  news  from 
every  section  of  Florida.  Let  some  of  you  become 
its  correspondents,  and  let  the  deaf  of  other 
states  and  the  world  know  that  Florida  is  not  a  back 
woods  state  and  that  there  are  many  and  successful 
deaf  persons  in  our  state. 

Let  us  take  pride  in  such  a  paper  that  is  publish¬ 
ed  for  us— the  deaf  of  the  south.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  in  the  south.  Many  a  paper 
for  the  deaf  has  been  started  else  where,  but  failed 
to  survive.  Let  every  loyal  southerner  show  his 
pride  in  it  by  giving  it  financial  support.  It  would 
cost  you  only  a  dollar  a  year,  and  send  it  to  The 
Southern  Optimist  Publishing  Co.,  65  1-2  N.  Broad 
St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Do  it  now.  H. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  six  weeks  ending  March  27th,  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Roxie  Jordan 
Grace  Hudson 
Minnie  Clemons 
Emory  Sizemore 
Robert  Anderson 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 


Miss  Corey  has  gone  into  the  tailoring  business. 
Gray  coats  a  specialty. 

Exit  winter,  enter  spring.  This  occurred  long 
before  the  appointed  time. 

Wanted — Suggestions  for  a  birthday  gift  to  a 
young  man.  Address  E.  M.  C. 

Mrs.  Hendrick’s  sister,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Thompson, 
is  at  present  visiting  her  and  Mrs.  Pope. 

Horse  and  buggy  break-downs  in  the  country  are 
popular,  it  seems,  with  certain  persons  of  this  school. 

Miss  Zelma  Cason,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hendricks, 
spent  a  few  days  here  visiting  her  and  also  took  in 
the  celebration. 

Our  school  was  well  represented  at  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  Reception  and  Ball  at  the  casino  the  first  night 
of  the  celebration. 

Miss  Vanderpoel  made  a  flying  trip  here  during 
the  celebration  to  see  how  Don  Juan  Ponce  looked. 
We  hear  she  was  disappointed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  joined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Pope  in  giving  their  guests,  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  Miss  Cason,  a  pleasant  launch  ride  and  picnic  to 
Summer  Haven. 

A  relapse  in  Mr.  Walker’s  condition  compelled 
him  to  seek  rest  again,  and  he  at  present  is  sojourning 
north  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  all  wish  him  a 
speedy  recovery. 

We  were  sorry  that  the  invitations  to  our  Sunday 
afternoon  services  did  not  reach  their  destination  in 
time.  A  special  program  had  been  prepared  and  we 
had  hoped  to  have  some  visitors  from  town. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Waker,  Miss  Compton 
took  up  the  reports  one  Monday  morning,  and  she 
was  so  puffed  up  with  the  honor  that  she  actually 
forgot  to  speak  to  several  of  us  that  morning! 

Governor  Gilchrist  and  his  staff  attended  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  celebration  and  while  there  he  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Holloway,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  paid  our  school  visit.  As  they  came  in 
the  afternoon,  they  only  saw  some  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  pupils  and  inspected  our  building. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  big  heartedness  of  our 
president,  our  pupils  enjoyed  two  days  of  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  Celebration.  Wednesday  morning  the  30th 
they  saw  the  historical  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
portrayed.  Friday  morning  they  witnessed  the  cer¬ 
emony  of  changing  the  flags,  in  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  hoisted  and  the  flags  of  the  nations  giv¬ 
ing  up  this  land  were  lowered.  Friday  night  there 
was  a  display  of  pyrotechnic  works  and  all  our  older 
pupils  took  in  this. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


f 

-t' 


A  staff  of  editors  setecled  by  the  Literary 
Society  will  issue  a  special  issue  of  the  Washington¬ 
ian  May  2nd. 

A  distressing  accident  happened  at  the  Ohio 
school  a  few  days  ago  when  a  boy,  fourteen  years 
old,  fell  from  a  window  and  was  killed. 


The  instructor  of  printing  in  the  Washington 
school  has  taken  up  the  art  of  photo-engraving,  and 
the  Washingtonian  is  now  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
success  of  his  efforts  along  this  line. — Journal 


It  is  reported  that  a  school  for  the  colored  deaf 
of  Oklahoma  has  been  established  at  Taft.  The 
superintendent  is  Mr.  Russel.  The  school  starts  with 
one  teacher  and  an  attendance  of  eleven  pupils. — 
Association  Review. 


Miss  Delight  Rice,  the  American  girl  who  has 
been  in  Manila  the  past  three  years  establishing  a 
school  for  the  deaf,  wflll  come  home  this  summer 
for  a  visit  with  her  parents  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  She 
will  visit  them  for  seven  weeks,  when  she  will  return 
to  her  work  again. — Hoosier 

Miss  Annette  Mill’s  efforts  to  secure  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  of  $600,000  or  more  for  her  Chinese 
School  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  A 
Mrs.  Kennedy  of  New  York  has  already  given  $10,000, 
and  others  are  pledged.  Mrs.  Mills  is  in  Amercia  to 
stay  till  her  object  is  attained. — Hoosier 

When  Buck  Thurman  alighted  out  of  a  trolley 
car  from  the  farm  of  his  boss,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
volley  of  snowballs  from  some  bad  boys.  One  hit 
him  on  his  right  ear  felling  him  like  a  tree.  He  got 
up  and  pursued  them  fora  few  blocks  till  a  policeman 
halted  them  and  him  too.  Then  the  boys  were 
ordered  to  scatter  to  their  homes.  —  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Cook,  the  Arctic  explorer,  tells  of  finding  a 
deaf  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  among  the  far  North. 
The  primitive  custom  of  these  people  is  to  put  weak¬ 
lings  to  death  in  childhood,  but  in  this  case  mother- 
love  was  strong  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  boy 
from  the  usual  fate.  He  is  said  to  be  the  only  known 
deaf-mute  among  the  Eskimos  of  the  North. — Ken¬ 
tucky  Standard. 

The  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  a  land  grant  given  it  by  the  State. 
Of  this  the  Banner  says:  “Some  years  ago  our 
school  was  given  a  land  grant  of  40,000  acres  of 
North  Dakota  land.  This  land  is  scattered  all  over 
the  State.  Up  to  the  present  time  23,309  acres  have 
been  sold  and  as  a  result  we  have  $173,342  at  in¬ 
terest,  the  income  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of 
the  school.” — Pennsylvanian. 
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MORNING  PRAYER. 


Now  I  wake  to  see  the  light; 

God  has  kept  me  through  the  night. 

Keep  me,  guard  me,  this  I  pray; 

Be  thou  near  me  all  the  day. 

CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Ben  Lorenz  received  five  dollars  from  his  father 
recently. 

The  little  folks  are  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Walker 
at  home  again. 

Sarah  F.  Johnson  is  expecting  her  mother  to 
visit  her  Easter. 

Lily  Holland  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her  brother  Luther. 

Charlie  Fultz  received  a  letter  from  home  contain¬ 
ing  a  check  for  three  dollars. 

Clarabell  Cone  was  much  pleased  with  a  package 
from  home  containing  two  dresses. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  were  agreeably  surpris¬ 
ed  by  a  visit  from  their  father. 

Lalla  Wilson  was  very  much  surprised  and 
pleased  by  a  visit  from  her  father. 

Annie  Clemons  and  Lily  Holland  went  to  town 
with  Miss  McLane  and  got  shoes. 

Eula  ilavrl  received  a  box  from  home  containing 
a  new  dress,  some  new  waists  and  a  dollar. 

l'iie  little  folks  are  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  Celebration.  They  are  saving  their 
best  clothes  and  pennies  for  this  occasion. 

Virginia  Fulwood,  Gracie  Griffin,  Arthur 
Lightbody,  Herbert  Wright,  Charlie  Fultz  and 
Thomas  Anderson  were  among  the  number  who 
enjoyed  the  delightful  boat  ride  and  picnic  given  to 
the  pupils  by  the  “King’s  Daugthers”. 

THE  TURTLE. 

Clara,  Nora  and  Flora  sat  on  the  piazza.  They 
saw  a  little  turtle.  It  crawled  in  the  grass.  Clara  ran 
down  stairs.  She  carried  the  turtle  upstairs  in  her 
apron  and  showed  it  to  Nora  and  Flora.  She  put  it 
into  a  box  in  the  yard.  The  turtle  crawled  out  of  the 


box  and  hid  in  the  grass.  Harry  found  it  and  carri¬ 
ed  it  home.  He  put  it  into  a  tub.  He  poured  some 
water  into  the  tub.  The  turtle  swam  in  the  water. 

“Here  blows  the  warm  red  clover; 

There  peeps  the  violets  blue; 

Oh,  happy  little  children! 

God  made  them  all  for  you.” 

Fly  away  my  little  birdie, 

Upward,  upward  sing  and  soar, 

You  are  free  today,  my  birdie, 

All  your  captive  days  are  o’er. 

Fly  away  beyond  the  rain, 

Never  to  be  caught  again; 

Up  into  the  morning  sky, 

Birdie  mine,  good  by,  good  by. 

Fly  away,  then,  little  birdie. 

Sing  with  joy  that  you  are  free. 

God  has  given  life  and  freedom 
Unto  you  as  unto  me. 

JESUS  LOVES  ME. 

Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 

For  the  Bible  tells  me  so. 

Little  ones  to  Him  belong, 

They  are  weak  but  He  is  strong. 

Jesus  from  His  throne  on  high, 

Came  into  this  world  to  die. 

That  I  might  from  sin  be  free 
Bled  and  died  upon  the  tree. 

Jesus  loves  me!  He  who  died 
Heaven’s  gate  to  open  wide, 

He  will  wash  away  my  sin, 

Let  His  little  children  in. 

There - a  star  in  the  sky. 

There - flowers  in  the  garden. 

There - apples  on  the  tree  last  summer. 

There - been  no  one  here. 

There - been  many  stormy  days. 

There - the  happy  children. 

There - grass  in  the  field. 

There - an  orange  in  the  box. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 


A  HOLY  HAPPY  EASTER. 

Jesus  is  God! 

The  glorious  bands  of  golden  Angels  sing 
Songs  of  adoreing  praise  to  Him, 

Their  maker  and  their  King. 

He  was  true  God  in  Bethlehem  Crib, 
On  Calvary’s  Cross  true  God, 

He  who  in  heaven  eternal  reigns, 

In  time  on  earth  abode. — Faber. 


CARNEGIE  TO  NEGROES. 

Andrew  Carnegie  said  that  the  lowest  negro  of 
the  South  is  more  advanced  than  were  his  (Carne¬ 
gie’s)  ancestors  in  Scotland  200  years  ago.  He  was 
speaking  before  the  Armstrong  Association. 

"Talk  about  uplifting  the  negro  race,”  declared 
Mr.  Carnegie,  "those  who  have  attended  the  industrial 
institutions  now  established  are  already  uplifted,  and 
they,  in  turn,  are  spreading  their  knowledge  into 
every  cotton  field  and  pine  belt  south  of  the  Potomac.” 

THE  TEACHER’S  GREATEST  AMBITION. 

To  help  a  child  to  become  unselfish,  self-reliant, 
kind,  thoughtful,  considerate,  honest  and  independent; 
to  train  to  habits  of  usefulness;  to  promote  purity  of 
thought  and  life;  to  have  even  some  small  part  in 
awakening  loftier  purposes  and  holier  aspirations; 
to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  an  honest 
and  sincere  hope  to  be  able  to  some  extent  to  make 
happier  the  school,  the  home,  the  community,  the 
state,  the  nation,  and  the  world — should  be  the 
greatest  ambition  of  every  teacher. — Richard  C. 
Barrett ,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Growth  and  Heredity  Versus  Training. 

What  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  said  about  the  hearing 
and  speaking  child,  applies  equally  as  well  to  the 
deaf  child.  Give  the  deaf  child  a  chance  to  develop 
and  he  will  surprise  you  just  as  Dr.  Hutchinson’s 
hearing  and  speaking  child. 

He  said  in  part  that  the  care  and  proper  training 
of  the  young  was  not  only  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world,  but  it  was  the  only  excuse  for  our  being 
here  after  we  are  forty  or  forty-five.  He  said  the 
first  thing  was  to  determine  what  we  had  to  treat. 


"We  are  apt,”  he  said,  "to  start  out  in  doing  a 
thing  just  as  it  has  been  done,  following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  without  stopping  to  consider  the 
material  we  have  to  work  with.  What  would  the 
child  do  if  we  did  not  do  a  blessed  thing  for  him? 
That  is  the  question  we  are  yet  unable  to  determine. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  body  has  a  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  fight  against  and  to  cure  disease.  We  have 
discovered  that  practically  every  disease  the  body 
has,  has  some  form  of  resisting,  some  form  of  fight¬ 
ing. 

"We  now  study  the  natural  cause  of  disease,  or 
better,  the  natural  cause  of  health.  So  in  education. 
Give  a  child  a  chance  to  show  what  he  would  do  for 
himself  in  education. 

"Take  the  child  at  seven  years  old,  three-fourths 
of  his  total  brain  growth  has  already  taken  place.  He 
is  ready  to  assimilate  and  absorb  all  kinds  of  things. 
Ask  what  this  child  desires  to  know  ;  and  then  try 
to  give  it  to  him.  Follow  the  line  of  instinct  of  the 
child  and  it  will  lead  into  every  philosophy  and  ism 
the  sun  ever  shown  on.  He  is  one  embodied  curi¬ 
osity  and  desire  to  learn. 

"But  will  he  ever  develop  a  desire  for  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic?  Of  course,  he  will,  but  we 
never  let  him  alone  long  enough  to  let  him  show  it. 
Children  who  go  into  school  at  eight  years  make 
better  progress  than  those  who  go  in  at  five  or  six. 
The  average  child  if  left  alone  with  proper  sur¬ 
roundings  would  learn  to  read  with  very  little  as¬ 
sistance.  I  have  submitted  my  own  and  some  other 
children  to  this  test  and  it  has  succeeded. 

"He  could  learn  to  write,  but  could  he  learn  to 
cipher?  This  was  one  of  the  latest  acquirements  of 
the  human  race.  There  are  races  today  that  can  not 
count  beyond  three.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison  were  based  upon  and 
are  a  survival  of  the  first  principles,  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  number  7  was  made  in  a  similar  way. 

"Why  not  let  the  child  grow  as  the  race  grew? 
Our  ten  comes  from  the  number  of  our  fingers.  Just 
give  him  time  to  grow  until  he  needs  arithmetic  in 
his  business  and  he  will  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to 
teach  him.  I  believe  that  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
child  could  be  left  very  largely  to  himself.  If  we 
can  train  the  child  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  this 
world  he  can  take  his  chances  of  getting  enjoyment 
in  the  next.  All  the  virtues  date  back  to  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  time. 

"The  worst  of  our  vices  are  those  which  we 
have  invented  ourselves.  If  we  touch  an  unspoiled 
child  we  shall  find  that  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  through  the  children.  As  far  as  the  moral 
impulses  of  the  child  are  concerned  we  can  agree 
with  your  son  of  Indiana  (James  Whitcomb  Riley), 
‘The  bestest  man  ain’t  ne’er  so  good  as  the  naught¬ 
iest  little  child.’  ” 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Gethesda  Sprang  Water 

A  Fu!3  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 


Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE. 

ST,  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Llthia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 


tm  esces  $m&  scone 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


of 


DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 


$30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Win.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  6a$  Engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPIARING 
BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 


St.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  ANT)  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 


Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 


Go  to 

USINA’S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
Stationery 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE  , 

St.  George  Street. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 


Deaf  Department. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  was  held  Sunday  evening  April  the  tenth. 

Max  Wetherby  made  the  opening  prayer. 
Mary  Fraser  and  Sarah  V.  Johnson  signed  a  hymn. 

Frankie  Flawley  who  was  the  leader  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  subject,  “God  is  Here.” 

Verses  bearing  on  the  subject  were  signed  by 
five  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  treasurer  took  up  the  usual  collection 
which  amounted  to  thirty-five  cents.  The  meeting 
was  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Rena  Thompson. 


On  the  evening  of  April  the  seventeenth  the  us¬ 
ual  program  was  rendered  consisting  of  two  short 
prayers  by  Lily  Holland  and  Eula  Rawl;  a  hymn  by 
George  Hay;  reading  of  the  Scripture  Lesson  from 
Acts  37:  20-36  by  Roxie  Jordan;  leader’s  remarks  by 
Robert  Anderson,  on  the  subject  of  “Good  Cheer  in 
Dark  days”;  Bible  verses  by  four  of  the  small  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  volunteer  story  by  Minnie  Clemons. 

This  being  the  regular  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  remaining  six  weeks  the  ballot  was 
cast,  resulting  as  follows: 

President,  Sarah  V.  Johnson. 

Vice-president,  Emory  Sizemore. 

Secretary,  Wolfried  Johnson. 

Treasurer,  Grace  Hudson. 

After  miscellaneous  business  and  a  prayer  by 
Chariie  Manire,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 

Biind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  at  the  usual  hour  on  the  evening  of  April 
10th.  The  meeting  opened  with  song  and  prayer. 
After  the  minutes  and  roll  call,  and  the  singing  of  a 
second  hymn,  Preston  Holly,  the  leaderEfor  the  even¬ 
ing,  took  charge. 

The  subject  was  “God’s  Presence.”  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  different  periods  and  phases  of  life,  and 
God’s  presence  realized  unexpectedly  was  brought 
out  by  the  leader’s  talk  and  by  the  various  illustra¬ 
tions  selected  from  The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 

The  meeting  closed  as  usual  with  a  hymn  and 
the  benediction. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  on  April 
17th  at  the  usual  hour  and  place.  After  the  opening 
preliminaries,  Mr.  Moorhead,  the  leader  for  the 
evening  took  charge. 

The  subject  was  “Cheerfulness.”  Mr.  Moor¬ 


head  made  a  short  talk  upon  cheerfulness  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  life  emphasizing  especially  cheerful¬ 
ness  in  the  school-room.  Miss  Rupley  read  a  number 
of  selections.  Miss  Ferguson  gave  a  short  sketch 
of  Moses.  The  choir  sang  “Heavenly  Sunlight” 
The  benediction  was  repeated  in  concert. 

Pearl  Brown,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
evening,  the  ninth  of  April.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  Raymond  Rou. 

After  some  current  news  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  the 
secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting. 

We  then  had  an  open  debate,  Resolved: 
That  the  Farmer  is  More  Useful  Than  the  Merchant. 

The  champions  were  Roxie  Jordan,  affirmative, 
and  George  Hay,  negative.  Their  supporters  were: 


Affirmative 
Roxie  Jordan 
Grace  Hudson 
Raymond  Rou 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 
Mary  Fraser 
Oswaldo  Cano 
Amalia  Lorenz  . 
Robert  Anderson 
Fanny  Varnes 
Eula  Rawl 
Ben  Lorenz 


Negative 
George  Hay 
Frankie  Hawley 
Charlie  Manire 
Minnie  Clemens 
Emory  Sizemore 
Wolfried  Johnson 
Virginia  Fulwocd 
Rena  Thompson 
Lalla  Wilson 
Lily  Holland 
Leon  Morris 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  and  Miss  McLane,  the 
judges,  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Charlie  Manire  made  the  critic’s  report  and  a 
motion  for  adjourment  was  carried. 

George  Hay,  Sec’y. 


Biind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Barfield  on  the  evening  of  April  17th 
at  the  usual  hour.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
debate.  The  subject  was,  Resolved,  That  Germany 
Is  Greater  Than  England.  The  speakers  on  the 
affirmative,  side  were:  Lawrence  Marvin,  Preston 
Holly,  and  Lucius  Emerson;  those  on  the  negative 
were  Mabel  Bates,  Lula  Barfield,  and  Pearl  Brown. 
The  speeches  were  exceptionally  good,  and  worthy 
of  the  high  praise  which  President  Walker,  in  his 
capacity  of  critic,  extended.  The  judges  decided  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative  though  their  decision  was  not 
unanimous. 

The  critic’s  report  was  complimentary  and  the 
monitor’s  report  favorable.  The  society  adjourned 
to  meet  again  May  1st. 

Lawrence  Marvin,  Sec’y. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 
PUPILS’  NOTES. 

As  the  month  passed,  Lucius  Emerson  and 
Lawrence  Marvin  took  down  news  notes  so  as  to 
prepare  this  page. 

Lucius  Emerson’s  mother,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  is  over 
on  a  short  visit. 

A  large  crowd  from  among  us  attended  church 
on  Easter  Sunday. 

All  enjoyed  the  outing  to  South  Beach  which 
Dr.  Anderson  gave  us  on  the  21st. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  close  of  school. 
Some  are  even  beginning  to  count  the  days. 

April-fool  day  passed  so  unusually  quiet  here 
that  no  one  was  especially  glad  that  it  was  over. 

Not  many  days  ago,  little  Mary  Agnes  McRee 
was  very  happy  to  have  her  aunt  Miss  Green  visit 
her. 

Pearl  Brown  and  Lawrence  Marvin  were  pleased 
to  have  friends  in  St.  Augustine  during  the  recent 
gala  week. 

Willard  Bigelow  returned  to  school  April  the 
seventh,  after  quite  a  lengthy  stay  at  his  home  in 
Jacksonville. 

The  large  blind  boys  took  Sunday  dinner  with 
Harry  Libby  on  the  seventeenth.  They  report  a 
pleasant  day  of  it. 

The  “King’s  Daughters”  have  ordered  for  us  an 
entire  copy  of  the  Bible  in  New  York  point.  Many 
thanks  to  the  kind  promoters  of  “good  cheer”! 

The  new  typewriter  ordered  some  weeks  ago 
has  not  yet  come.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  practice 
on  the  old  Remington  are  eagerly  awaiting  its  ar¬ 
rival. 

Every  time  Mr.  Beaty’s  doorknob  is  turned 
several  may  be  noticed  to  start  involuntarily  for  fear 
that  it  may  be  Mr.  Walker  with  his  dreaded  examina¬ 
tion  papers. 

During  celebration  week,  Lucius  Emerson  was 
greatly  surprised  and  pleased  to  have  three  of  his 
Micanopy  young  lady  friends,  Miss  Thrasher,  Miss 
Bailey,  and  Miss  Bridger,  visit  him. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  read  of  new  pupils  com¬ 
ing  in  this  late  in  the  term;  nevertheless,  we  gladly 
welcomed  little  May  Dempsy  of  Miami  a  few  days 
ago.  She  is  distantly  related  to  Bessie  Sikes,  and 
is  indeed  a  promising  child. 

As  the  printers  call  for  the  last  items  of  this 
page,  the  reading  class  is  enjoying  the  opening 


chapters  of  “The  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine.” 
Any  one  who  has  read  even  one  of  John  Abbott’s 
delightful  historical  series  knows  the  pleasure  that 
this  little  volume  is  affording  us. 

On  the  evening  of  April  the  fifth,  several  of  the 
large  boys,  in  company  with  Miss  Rupley,  Mrs. 
Moorhead,  and  Mr.  Parks,  went  to  a  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment  at  Mrs.  Hood’s.  Delicious  refreshments 
were  served  and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  occasion. 

Everybody  is  looking  forward  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  debate  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  for 
enthusiasm  among  the  speakers  is  high  and  the 
discussion  will  doubtless  be  hotly  contested.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  is,  “Resolved,  That  England 
Is  Greater  Than  Germany.” 

The  reading  class  is  still  listening  to  “The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii”,  which  they  enjoy  immensely. 
On  Sunday  evenings  “The  Pilgrims’  Progress”  is 
being  read  to  those  of  us  that  care  to  hear  it. 
Abbott’s  “Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine”  is  the 
book  that  Mr.  Beaty  has  selected  for  us  to  read 
next. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  Ponce  de  Leon  celebration.  They  went 
Wednesday  morning  to  see  the  landing,  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  the  exchange  of  flags,  and  Friday  evening 
to  witness  the  splendid  display  of  fire-works  that  was 
sent  forth  from  old  Fort  Marion.  Thanks  to  our 
kind  president  and  teachers  for  the  hours  of  bene¬ 
ficial  enjoyment! 

The  following  is  a  list  of  musical  composers 
that  we  have  been  studying  in  the  music  department 
during  this  term: 


Franz  Abt 

Giese 

Aubert 

Godard 

Bach 

Gounod 

Bachann 

Gurlitt 

Beethoven 

Plofmann 

Behr 

Holst 

Bendel 

Howel 

Biedermann 

Jensen 

Binet 

Karganoff 

Blakeslee 

Krug 

Blumenthal 

Lange 

Carl  Bohm 

Mendelssohn 

Bollmann 

Mills 

Chaminade 

Mozart 

Chopin 

Nevin 

Clementi 

Schubert 

Czerny 

Schulhoff 

Dorn 

Sidney  Smith 

Durand 

Streabbog 

Duvernoy 

Wagner 

Ganschals 

Webber 

Geibel 

Wilson 

Wollenhaupt. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Our  school  will  close  the  25th  of  May. 

News  comes  that  Paul  Blount  is  a  cook  on  a 
dredge  at  La  Sabel,  Fla. 

Little  Roy,  Mr.  Hendricks’  son,  had  the  chicken- 
pox  last  week,  that  being  his  first  sickness. 

Virginia  Fuiwood  is  all  smiles  now.  She  has  a 
step-mother,  her  father  having  married  lately. 

The  girls  enjoyed  moving  pictures  one  evening 
last  week,  that  being  a  treat  given  by  Mr.  Dale. 

One  .Sunday  afternoon  Sir.  Boggs  and  Charlie 
Manire  went  to  South  Beach  and  to  the  Light  House. 

Charlie  Manire  has  bought  a  new  suit  and  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  and  now  looks  quite  like  a  young  man. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  this  month  Lalla  Wilson 
received  a  little  box  from  her  mother  containing 
some  fudge. 

Some  friends  of  Miss  Rees  from  Savannah 
were  in  the  city  for  the  Celebration.  They  returned 
home  last  week. 

Raymond  Rou’s  cousin,  Miss  Eva  Johnson,  will 
be  married  on  the  12th  of  May.  Raymond  wishes  to 
attend  the  marriage. 

Emory  Sizemore’s  father  has  secured  a  home¬ 
stead  for  him,  and  we  congratulate  him,  and  hope  he 
will  a  successful  farmer. 

Charlie  Manire  was  called  home  suddenly  to  the 
bedside  of  his  father  who  has  died  since.  He  has 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  his  loss. 

Gibbs  Palmer  surprised  us  all  with  a  visit  a 
week  ago.  He  is  a  cigar  maker  in  Lakeland.  He 
brought  much  news  of  the  deaf  of  the  south. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  the  manager  of  the 
Jefferson  invited  our  school  to  moving-pictures. 
Some  of  the  boys  took  advantage  of  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  been  voted  the  best  dressed  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  place.  A  pair  of  cream  flannel  trous¬ 
ers,  a  panama  hat  and  a  diamond  ring  did  the  trick. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  aunt  Martha  came  to  see 
her  during  the  Celebration.  She  was  on  her  honey¬ 
moon,  having  run  away  and  married  a  man  from 
Jupiter. 

Wolfried  Johnson  predicts  that  Johnson  will 
beat  Jeffries  because  Wolfried  beat  another  boy  rep¬ 
resenting  Jeffries,  for  the  office  of  secretary  in  one 
of  our  societies. 

The  base-ball  season  has  opened  and  is  a  topic 
of  interest  to  the  boys.  They  wonder  what  there  is 
that  can  interest  the  girls.  Their  home-going 
dresses  and  hats,  they  think. 


Sarah  V.  Johnson  is  wearing  a  smile  that  won’t 
come  off.  She  enjoys  the  title  of  president  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  society.  It  is  the  first  time  she 
was  ever  elected  to  that  office. 

Fred  Pollock  sent  a  crate  of  fine  tomatoes  to 
Mr.  Hendricks  from  Fulford,  Fla.,  on  the  22nd.  It 
was  a  surprise,  but  Mr.  Hendricks  appreciated  it  and 
his  friends  shared  them  with  him. 

It  hailed  one  day  last  week  and  it  was  the  first 
time  many  of  us  ever  saw  a  hail  stone.  We  were 
surprised  when  our  teachers  told  us  that  they  could 
be  eaten.  Many  of  us  “sampled”  them. 

The  boys  are  beginning  to  think  of  securing 
work  for  the  summer  and  several  letters  have  gone 
out.  Because  summer  being  the  dull  season  of  the 
year,  we  can  predict  the  answer.  Poor  boys. 

Mrs.  Ivan  Davis  (nee  Eugenia  Wilson)  is  com¬ 
ing  to  pay  Mrs.  Hendricks  and  our  school  a  visit. 
We  all  will  be  so  glad  to  see  her  again.  She  has 
been  tied  down  to  Louisiana  ever  since  she  married. 

The  first  week  in  April,  Mr.  Walker  went  to 
Savannah,  Washington  and  New  York  for  his  health. 
While  in  New  York  he  saw  his  cousins  Misses  Pattie 
and  Jennie  Thomason  who  are  teaching  under  Dr. 
Currier. 

Dr.  Anderson  gave  a  picnic  at  South  Beach  to 
the  whole  school  Thursday,  April  21st.  We  had 
lunch  and  returned  by  moonlight.  Every  body  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  outing  and  were  profuse  in  their  thanks  to  Dr. 
Anderson. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  Bachelors’  Club 
on  the  boys’  side?  Yes,  and  Robert  Anderson  is  the 
president,  and  the  other  member  is  Hayne  Blunter, 
he  being  the  only  eligible.  They  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  Mr.  Boggs’  application. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  last  Saturday.  The  query  debated  was 
“Resolved,  That  the  Farmer  Is  More  Useful  Than  the 
Merchant.”  Mr.  Hendricks,  Mrs  Hendricks  and  Miss 
McLane  were  the  judges.  They  decided  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Walker  is  undecided  whether  we  will  have 
our  regular  May  picnic  to  South  Beach  or  not.  We 
have  already  enjoyed  trips  to  North  and  South 
Beach,  and  we  fear  he  thinks  we  have  had  enough 
of  the  ocean,  but  he  should  remember  that  we  have 
not  enjoyed  a  dip  in  the  briny  surf  yet. 

Sometime  ago  the  large  pupils  went  to  see  the 
parade,  given  by  the  Cadets  of  the  Kentucky  Military 
Institute.  The  cadets  always  go  to  the  southern 
part  of  Florida  for  the  winter,  then  go  back  to 
Kentucky  in  the  spring.  They  were  on  their  way 
back  and  stopped  here  for  a  short  time,  and  had  a 
public  dress  parade  on  the  Fort  green. 
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APRIL  1  910  No.  7 

TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 


You  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Herald 
is  set  up  and  printed  by  the  pupils  in  the  department 
of  printing:  in  this  school.  There  are  several  promis¬ 
ing  young  boys  who  are  anxious  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  during  their  vacation  in  some  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  offices  of  the  State,  and  thus  further  their 
experience  and  preparation  for  their  livelihood  as 
printers  after  they  leave  school. 

Should  any  of  the  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
State  be  in  need  of  help,  or  be  able  to  see  a  way  to 
employ  one  of  these  boys,  please  write  to  E.  J. 
Hendricks,  Instructor  of  Printing,  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  communicate  to  them  their  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  arrange  terms.  Any  help  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  boys  and  the  management  of  the  school. 

MWOWnA  >-«CM>o^ra  i 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  the  old  Association  Review  and  combine  its  salient 
features  with  those  of  the  Annuals  and  have  a  first 
class  educational  journal  issued  from  the  headquart¬ 
ers  of  the  Volta  Bureau?  From  every  educator  of 
the  deaf  who  has  the  child  at  heart  rather  than  the 
method,  we  hear  one  loud  and  prolonged  “Yes.” 

What  would  be  your  criticism  were  you  to 
receive  volume  one,  number  one  of  the  “Protoplasm” 
with  a  conglomeration  of  extracts  from  the  Book  of 
Ezra  and  an  appenage  of  portions  of  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac?  Rather  an  odd  combination  and  particu¬ 
larly  failing  in  that  quality  of  coherency  which  is 
vital  to  success,  is  the  mildest  and  most  charitable 
criticism  which  could  be  made  upon  the  venture  of 
this  new  periodical.  We  have  received  the  first  copy 


of  the  Volta  Review ,  the  first  part  of  which  is  taken 
up  with  articles  formerly  appearing  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  and  the  latter  part  showing 
slight  ear-marks  of  the  now  defunct  Association 
Review.  The  new  magazine  may  possibly  attain  an 
indifferent  success  if  Dr.  Bell  will  continue  to  vitalize 
it  with  his  personality  and  money — otherwise  the 
utter  incongrous  parts  will  never  be  of  sufficient  gen¬ 
eral  attraction  to  float  the  enterprise  with  a  large 
subscription  list. 

However,  we  wish  Dr.  Bell  and  Messrs.  Booth 
and  Noyes  sucess  beyond  the  anticipations  contained 
in  the  “Editorial  Foreword.” 

*-C£3X>-«5at>.A-  KJSS9-CXHCTH 

School  will  close  on  the  24th  of  May  and  the 
pupils  will  leave  for  their  homes  on  the  following 
day.  On  account  of  the  interruption  during  the 
term  caused  by  moving  from  our  old  quarters  into 
our  new  building,  the  work  of  the  school  was  some¬ 
what  retarded.  To  make  up  for  this  lost  time  as  far 
as  possible  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  any  public 
closing  exercises,  the  preparation  for  these  exercises 
necessarily  taking  up  much  time,  and  continuing  the 
work  of  the  school  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  closing 
day. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  visitor  ringing  the  front 
door-bell  j>f  the  school  was  a  rare  occasion.  So 
seldom  were  we  called  on  to  show  visitors  through 
the  school  that  no  one  was  specially  assigned  to 
look  after  them.  This  year  the  school  has  had  more 
visitors  than  perhaps  any  other  like  school  in  the 
country  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  have  from  forty 
to  fifty  visitors  a  day,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
create  the  position  of  “visitors’  attendant”  in  order 
to  have  the  visitors  properly  shown  through  the 
school.  Several  reasons  may  be  ascribed  for  this 
changed  condition.  First  of  all,  for  the  past  year  or 
so  we  have  had  a  car  line  practically  to  our  doors, 
thus  making  access  to  the  school  from  the  city  easy. 
Besides  this,  we  are  housed  in  one  of  the  finest 
public  buildings  in  the  state  and  this  fact  attracts 
many  visitors.  Then  there  may  be  added  the 
prominent  position  the  school  is  taking  in  the  public 
mind  generally. 

<£>  >«2»(KCZ>< 

We  have  lately  been  taken  to  task  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  take  in  regard  to  the  oral  method.  We  have 
nothing  to  take  back.  Upon  examining  the  files  of  this 
paper  for  the  past  eight  years  wherein  we  have 
always  expressed  our  opinions  in  a  free,  and  at  times 
severely  critical  manner,  we  defy  any  one  to  point 
out  one  antagonistic  thought  against  the  oral  method 
per  sc.  We  think  the  work  of  this  school  will  confute 
any  argument  otherwise.  Leaving  out  our  colored 
department,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  combined 
school  in  the  country  that  can  show  a  larger  percentage 
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of  oral  work.  What  we  do  protest  against,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  all  the  vigor  we  can  command, 
is  the  asseverations  of  the  over-enthusiastic  friends  of 
this  method  to  the  public  and  thereby  creating  an 
erroneous  public  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  of  an  orally  taught  child,  when  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  the  conditions  are  always  conditionally 
fulfilled  and  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  child.  It  is  the 
child  we  fight  for  and  not  the  method.  We  want  the 
public  to  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  have  done, 
and  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future  for  the  child — 
and  not  present  an  idealistic  theory  but  the  bare 
fruits  thereof.  Confess  our  failures  as  well  as  our 
successes  and  never  palm  off  on  the  incredulous  public 
that  which  is  not. 

.Kssnxa**  aoo<n»( 

For  Secretary  or  the  Greater  N.  A.  D. 

To  Members  N.  A.  D.: 

My  acceptance  of  the  nomination  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
is  hereby  announced.  I  am  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Association  as  outlined  in  the  Spear  plan  and 
for  a  lawful,  courteous  and  businesslike  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  Respectfully, 

James  H.  Cloud. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  19,  1910. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  candidates  there  are 
in  the  field  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  N.  A. 
D.  and  consequently  cannot  comment  upon  their 
individual  merits  and  qualifications  for  the  position. 
This  office  is  the  most  important  one  connected  with 
the  Association,  even  more  important  than  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  of  the  organization,  and  the  success 
of  the  future  of  the  Association  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  wisdom  the  deaf  display  in  the  selection  of 
a  secretary.  We  do  not  think  there  are  many  men 
in  the  country  better  qualified  to  fill  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  position  than  Rev.  James  H.  Cloud.  The  affairs 
of  the  Association  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  this 
gentleman. 

Editor  The  Florida  School  Herald: 

My  authority  for  saying  that  the  pupils  of  the 
Mt.  Airy  and  Clarke  Schools  use  signs  outside  the 
school  rooms,  without  interference  by  the  heads  of 
those  schools,  is  that  Dr.  Crouter  wrote  vie  that ,  and 
a  teacher  who  had  just  finished  her  training  at  the 
Clarke  School,  told  me  that  she  had  spoken  about 
this  use  of  signs  to  Miss  Yale  who  said  that  she 
knew  of  it,  but  as  it  could  not  be  prevented,  she 
made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  the  use  of  signs  in 
games  that  was  mentioned,  but,  as  my  memory  was 
indistinct  on  the  exact  point,  I  thought  it  safer  to 
use  a  more  general  term. 

A  very  wise  educator  of  the  deaf  told  me  that 


ridicule  of  mistakes  was  the  last  mental  cudgel  of 
a  weak  teacher.”  I  suspect  that  tirades  against  signs, 
and  signphobid  are  the  same  weapon  (a  '‘stuffed 
club”)  in  the  same  hands. 

Of  course  I  did  not  read  “The  New  Method  of 
Educating  the  Deaf,”  my  eyesight  being  too  useful 
to  me  for  wasting  time  on  that,  or  the  tactics  of 
“restorers  of  the  deaf  society.” 

Wm.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  April  11,  1910. 

THE  BIRD  IS  OUR  BROTHER. 

The  bird  is  not  only  our  brother — he  is  far  more. 
He  is  our  benefactor,  our  preserver,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  alone  is  able  to  hold  in  check  the 
most  powerful  race  on  earth— the  insects.  It  is  well 
known  to  scientific  men  that  the  insect  tribes,  un¬ 
checked,  would  control  the  earth.  Innumerable 
multiplying  with  a  rapidity  that  defies  figures  and 
even  comprehension,  devouring  everything  that  has 
or  has  had  life,  from  the  vegetable  to  man,  and  liv¬ 
ing  but  to  eat,  these  myriads  would  soon,  if  left  to 
themselves,  reduce  our  plants  to  a  barren  wilderness, 
uninhabitable  by  man  or  beast.  This  fact  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  particulars. 

With  this  power  man  cannot  cope.  Nothing 
that  he  can  do,  no  engine  of  destruction  that  he  has 
been  able  to  devise,  has  had  more  than  the  slightest 
effect  upon  this  marvellous  life.  This  also  is  too 
well  known  to  need  proof.  Birds,  and  birds  alone, 
spending  their  lives  in  unceasing  war  among  insects, 
can  ensure  our  safety.  Therefore,  I  repeat— and  I 
say  it  in  all  seriousness — the  bird  is  not  only  our 
brother,  he  is  our  benefactor,  our  preserver. — Olive 
Thorne  Miller  in  “ The  Bird  Our  Brother." 


WATCHING  THE  FOUNDATIONS. 

No  more  striking  modern  illustration  of  the 
value  of  good  foundations  has  been  given  than  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  powerful  city  of  Paris  by 
raging  floods  which  undermined  the  bases  of  anicent 
buildings  and  avenues.  The  property  loss,  through 
the  insecurity  of  foundations,  has  mounted  up  to 
nearly  three  hundred  million  dollars,  while  more  than 
six  thouand  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 

That,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  hills  about  her 
and  the  sweep  of  all  drainage  water  from  them  to 
her,  Paris  would  be  attacked  by  floods  has  always 
been  certain.  In  the  seventeenth  century  she  was 
flood-swept,  with  terrible  damage.  After  such 
admonitions,  why  were  not  her  foundations  made 
secure. 

The  same  question  might  be  asked  of  ourselves 
as  to  our  daily  lives  and  the  character  we  offer  the 
world  we  live  in. 

The  words  of  the  Scriptures,  which  may  be 
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heeded  by  anyone,  speak  in  glowing  words  of  the 
value  of  building  for  eternity,  not  merely  for  the 
present  moment.  Christ  taught  that  the  foundations 
of  the  character  must  be  everlasting,  cr  they  will 
fade  away  like  a  house  built  upon  sand. 

Paris  could  have  built  her  foundations  so  that 
the  flood  of  January  would  have  passed  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  damage  to  property  or  life.  Human 
character  can  set  foundations  which  temptations, 
slander,  envy,  lies,  cannot  destroy.  These  founda¬ 
tions  rest  upon  the  ability  not  to  yield  to  temptation, 
.ot  to  slander,  or  lie;  to  look  upon  the  whole  world 
as  a  brotherhood  of  man  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ 
upholds  the  caissons,  the  underpinnings  of  love, 
charity,  contentment  and  toil. 

The  Christ-character  builds  against  any  flood. — 

Set. 


MEMORY  GEMS. 

Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil. 

Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 

Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

Time  is  precious,  do  not  waste  it. 

Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured. 

It  is  better  to  do  well  than  to  say  well. 

Always  ask  older  people  what  is  best  to  do. 

A  CASE  OF  HONOR. 

Emily  Wright,  summoned  to  Mr.  Davis’s  private 
office,  had  no  presentiment  of  ill.  Indeed,  walking 
up  through  the  bright,  spring  morning,  she  had  been 
unusually  happy  and  full  of  eager  plans.  She  knew 
that  she  was  doing  good  work,  and  her  thoughts  had 
run  upon  the  possibility  of  a  promotion,  and  what 
she  could  do  then  for  her  sister  and  little  Donald. 
So  she  only  waited,  cheerful  and  alert,  for  Mr.  Davis’s 
orders. 

Three  minutes  later  she  walked  slowly  down  the 
corridor,  dismissed!  She  never  had  thought  of  the 
possibility  or  such  a  thing,  not  once.  One  week’s 
more  work,  and  then  the  old  heart-sickening  search 
again.  She  could  have  a  good  recommendation — 
the  best — but  even  with  that  to  find  another  situation 


in  July — 

Ethel  Carse,  pretty  and  careless  and  meaning  to 
be  kind,  looked  up  as  Emily  walked  back  to  her  desk. 
“Have  they  fired  you?”  she  asked.  “It’s  a  shame! 
They  always  do  lay  off  the  latest  comers  in  July,  but 
they  missed  it  in  giving  you  a  walking  ticket.  I’d 
like  to  tell  Mr.  Davis  so.” 

“Oh,  no!”  Emily  gasped. 

“Oh,  I  shan’t;  you  needn’t  fear.  I’m  afraid  of 
my  life  with  him,  but  I’d  like  to.  If  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn’t  hurt  myself  with  work  this  week,  that’s  all.” 

It  was  Emily’s  own  first  impulse — not  indeed 
in  retaliation,  but  from  sheer  heart-sickness.  But 
presently  she  pulled  herself  together.  “I’m  paid  for 
the  week’s  work;  I  must  give  honorable  service,”  she 
said  to  herself  sternly.  And  so,  because  “honorable 
service”  meant  to  her  finishing  her  tasks  regardless 
of  time,  she  stayed  beyond  her  hour  several  nights 
that  week. 

She  was  tempted  to  drop  things  at  five  o’clock, 
as  Ethel  did — Ethel,  who  was  to  be  kept  on.  In  the 
mood  of  discouragement  that  was  upon  her  the  very 
dreariness  of  the  office,  emptied  of  all  except  one  or 
two  special  workers,  oppressed  her.  Yet  she  stayed 
putting  into  exquisite  order  each  day’s  work.  It  was 
Friday,  while  she  was  wearily  typewriting  some 
specifications,  that;  she  was  startled  by  Mr.  Davis’ 
voice  beside  her:  “Miss  Wright,  what  are  you 
doing  here?” 

“Finishing  this  work — it  came  in  the  last  mail,” 
Emily  replied. 

“Are  you  not  to  leave  Saturday?” 

“Yes,”  the  girl  answered  briefly.  The  question 
seemed  needlessly  cruel. 

“Yet  you  are  staying  overtime?” 

Emily  looked  at  him  gravely.  “My  work  is  here 
until  Saturday  night,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Davis’  keen  glance  flashed  from  her  face 
to  her  copy,  perfect  in  each  detail. 

“Miss  Wright,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  asking  you,  for  the  company,  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  services  with  us.  We  can  better  afford  to 
lose  a  little  in  money  than  to  lose  one  who  so 
honors  her  trust — and  herself.” 

Out  in  the  summer  evening  Emily  walked  home 
with  shining  eyes.  It  was  good — oh,  so  good! — to 
have  the  place,  but  underneath  was  something  better 
— she  had  not  failed  herself. —  Youth's  Companion. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  April  23rd,  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Grace  Hudson 
Frankie  Hawley 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Ola  Dicks 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 

We  will  have  no  closing  exercises  this  year. 

. ;  ......  v  ,  .  1.  -  - 

Some  one  is  interested  in  a  new  house  along  the 
Avenue. 

Ill  health  compelled  Frankie  Hawley  to  leave 
her  studies. 

Engagements  will  be  announced  later.  We  have 
to  guess  at  present. 

Why  is  one  of  our  lady  teachers  so  interested  in 
Natrona,  Pennsylvania? 

Miss  Rees  is  now  authority  on  white  satin 
dresses.  ^We  have  our  suspicions. 

Miss  Rees,  the  librarian,  has  thus  far  recorded 
875  books  and  she  is  not  through  yet.  We  did  not 
know  we  had  that  many. 

Ladies,  what  do  you  know  about  sports?  No¬ 
thing,  perhaps.  Mrs.  Ivan  Davis  can  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know  about  Jeffries  and  Johnson. 

We  heard  that  Cupid  is  busy  tuning  up  his  wed: 
ding  bells  for  two  of  our  lady  teachers.  Out  with 
the  secret,  ladies,  and  let  us  congratulate  you. 

The  deaf  colony  of  St.  Augustine  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by .  the  addition  of  Guerry  Bishop,  who  is 
employed  in  the  composing  department  of  the 
Record. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  mother  of  Sarah  V.,  has  been  for 
sometime  a  nurse  in  a  private  family  in  this  city,  and 
is  now  spending  a  few  days  with  her  daughter  before 
returning  home. 

In  1907  diplomas  were  handed  out  to  two  of  our 
young  ladies,  they  parted  ways  and  the  curtain  fell. 
When  the  curtain  next  rose  again,  we  find  them  to¬ 
gether  in  this  city  this  month,  comparing  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Wp  have  been  called  upon  to  judge,  but  we 
respectfully  leave  the  matter  to  you  to  judge.  One 
of  them  is  single,  lives  with  her  parents,  and  has 
everything  she  wants,  she  says.  The  other  is  hap: 
pily  married,  has  a  good  husband  and  a  happy  home. 
What  is  your  judgment?  ,  . 

There  is  a  tract  of  land  between  the  old  school 
building  and  the  bay  which  was  supposedly  owned 
by  the  school  as, it  was  within  our  enclosure.  While 
we  were  in  the  old  building  no  claimant  appeared-,  It 
has  always  been  supposed  that  the  land  wa,s  ,f.hg 
property  of  the  school.  .But  when  we,  moved  into 
our  new  building, .  parties  .came  out,,  measured  and 
fenced  up  a  lot >  while,  we ,  wondered  what  right  ,  they 
had  to  do  it.  We  have  since  learned  that  the  party 
claims  one,  lot  about  50  by,  150  feet  on  the  bay.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney,  General  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Fleming,  Jr.,  a  member  of  our  Board. 


The  Arkansas  school  will  be  the  first  to  close 
this  session.  Lack  of  funds  compels  it  to  close 
May  1st. 


The  base-ball  teams  of  the  West  Virginia  and 
the  Maryland  schools  will  cross  bats  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.  This  is  a  novelty  and  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
the  teams. 

Mr.  James  Denison,  forty  years  Principal  of  the 
Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  died  March  20. — Mis¬ 
souri  Record. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  Moving 
Picture  Fund  will  never  grow  in  Florida.  Too  much 
pride  to  hand  around  the  blanks  is  the  stumbling 
block.  Why  not  devise  a  better  plan? 

Among  several  hundred  clerks  in  a  railway  office 
in  St,  Louis  is  a  deaf  man  who  has  been  with  the 
company  a  number  of  years.  He  is  one  of  the  eight 
or  ten  who  are  always  retained  to  do  overtime  work. 
— American  Industrial  Journal. 

J.  A.  Hodge,  a  deaf  man,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Georgia  as  one  of  the,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf.  The 
Kentucky  School  also  has  one  of  its  .graduates  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. — Missouri  Record. 

The  Western  Pennsylvanian  contains  an  account 
of  a  deaf  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  who,  has  later  graduated  in  themedical  pro¬ 
fession.  Dr.  Ide  L.  Kinney  is  his  name.  Since 
leaving  school  he  has  been  a  barber,  a  chiropodist 
and  is  now  a  doctor  of  osteopathy. — Mo.  Record. 

Mjss  Bessie  Michaels,  the  charming  and  accom¬ 
plished  daughter  of  our  Southern  missionary,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Michaels,  who  is  at  present  attending  Vaqsar 
college,  and  who  will  complete  her  fourth  term  in 
June,  has  accepted  a  normal  fellowship  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.,  C,,  for  the  year  1910-11, 
}\Te  are  proud  of  her  and  wish  her  a  long  life  of 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity. — Southern  Optimist. 

1.  j.J.  ;H-  Jernigan,  foreman  of  the. shoe  shop,  at  the 
Louisiana  sch.ool,  died  March  19.  Mr.  Jerpigan 
was, once  foreman  of ,,  the,  ,  shoe  shop  at  the  Iowa 
school,  and  at  theArkansas  school, under.  Mr-  ,HV)  C, 
Hammond.,  He  was  educated  at  theG.eorgja  school, 
paying  at  the  outbreak  obtbe;  Civil >\y,ar.  ;  AJthongh 
de.af,  be  enlisted  in  Company  1,  58th  Alabama  ;Regi: 
ment  o,£.  Ipfautry,  pjpt  ■  of.  General  B.ragg'Se  &SSIJL* 
He,  served  under  the.  Confeder.atnflagnntibthe, battle 
of.Ghicamauga,  Then,  was  mustered  -out  on.  aecounhof 
prolonged  i  iUdhiealthv.ciAi  body  of  Confederate  Vet¬ 
erans  attended  his  funeral. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Clarabell  Cone  is  very  happy  because  she  has  a 
new  baby  brother. 

Lily  Holland  received  some  pretty  ribbon  from 
home  a  few  days  ago. 

Arthur  Lightbody’s  mother  and  sister  visited 
him  one  day  during  the  Celebration. 

Thomas  Anderson  received  a  letter  from  his 
sister  containing  a  check  for  three  dollars. 

Miss  Rupley’s  class  was  very  delightfully  en¬ 
tertained  by  Mrs.  Mackey  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  little  folks  attended  the  Celebration  two 
days,  and  were  very  much  excited  and  interested. 

Mr.  Walker  arrived  home  from  New  York  on 
the  10th.  We  were  so  glad  to  have  him  with  us 
again. 

Mrs.  Mackey  called  on  Miss  Rupley  a  few  days 
ago  and  brought  her  some  more  beautiful  picture 
charts. 

Charlie  Fultz  and  Thomas  Anderson  attended 
an  ice  cream  social  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Hood. 

Max  Wetherby’s  mother  visited  him  during  the 
Celebration  and  he  spent  several  nights  with  her  on 
Mrs.  Brown’s  house-boat. 

THE  KITE. 

Archie  and  Henry  made  a  pretty  kite.  It  had  a 
long  tail.  Archie  flew  the  kite.  He  and  Henry  look¬ 
ed  at  it.  The  string  broke  and  the  kite  fell.  The 
boys  felt  sorry. 


A  JOURNAL. 

April  11th.  Today  is  Monday.  Yesterday  was 
Sunday.  Mr.  Walker  came  here  last  night  at  eleven 
o’clock.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  him  again.  I  am 
very  sorry  because  he  is  not  better  now.  We  ate 
strawberry  gelatine  for  dinner  yesterday.  We  liked 
to  eat  it.  Miss  Compton  keeps  the  dining-room  this 
week.  Miss  Cory  keeps  the  study-hall.  I  expected 


my  father  to  come  to  see  me  last  week.  I  have  not 
received  a  letter  from  my  parents  for  about  three  or 
four  weeks.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  letter.  Miss 
Willie  will  take  me  to  the  city  sometime.  She  wants 
me  to  buy  a  new  dress.  I  walked  with  Rena,  and 
Gracie  yesterday  afternoon.  We  saw  Mrs.  Hendricks 
coming.  I  ran  and  got  her  baby  carriage.  Amalia 
and  I  played  with  Gracie  last  night.  Frankie,  Lily, 
Annie  and  I  sweep  the  small  girls’  dormitory  this 
week.  We  will  write  letters  to  our  parents  Thursday 
morning.  I  will  ask  my  father  to  let  me  go  to  visit 
Tampa.  Clarabell’s  mother  has  a  new  baby  boy. 
She  thinks  he  is  a  cute  boy.  She  has  eight  rabbits. 
Miss  Cory  took  her  class  to  the  city.  They  had  a 
fine  time.  Miss  Rupley  took  her  class  to  visit  Mrs. 
Mackey.  They  had  a  fine  time.  Miss  Guthrie 
took  her  class  to  the  city  Saturday  afternoon.  We 
saw  the  moving  pictures  in  the  Orpheum  Theatre. 
We  ate  vanilla  ice  cream.  Then  I  bought  some 
candy.  I  saw  Kitty  Reed  yesterday  afternoon.  We 
will  go  home  in  six  more  weeks  or  in  forty-five  more 
days.  We  will  be  happy.  Miss  Guthrie  has  a  pretty 
green  suit.  Lalla  Wilson. 

THE  BROKEN  WING. 

A  little  bird  fell  out  of  its  nest. 

Flora  saw  it.  She  put  it  into  her  apron  and 
carried  it  into  the  house. 

She  put  it  into  a  basket. 

She  fed  it.  She  loved  it. 

She  was  kind.  Its  wing  got  well. 

1.  Where  did  you  go  last  week? 

2.  When  did  Ponce  de  Leon  discover  Florida? 

3.  When  did  Menendez  build  St.  Augustine? 

4.  Flow  many  kinds  of  soldiers  did  you  see? 

5.  What  kind  of  uniforms  did  the  English  soldiers 
wear? 

6.  What  kind  of  uniforms  did  the  United  States 
soldiers  wear? 

7.  What  kind  of  uniforms  did  the  Spanish  soldiers 
wear? 

8.  What  kind  of  uniforms  did  the  French  soldiers 
wear? 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT 

j  .  1 

Conducted  by  W.  A.  Caldwell. 

OUR  MOTTO. 

To  teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  heart  to  love 
and  the  hands  to  work. 

The  interest  yon  have  in  men  here  indicates  the 
treasure  you  have  in  heaven. 

TWO  RELIGIONS. 

A  woman  sat  by  a  hearthside  place 
Reading  a  book  with  a  pleasant  face, 

Till  a  child  came  up  with  a  childish  frown 
And  pushed  the  book,  saying:  “Put  it  down.” 
Then  the  mother,  slapping  his  curly  head, 

Said,  “Troublesome  child,  go  off  to  bed; 

A  great  deal  of  God’s  Book  I  must  know 
To  train  you  up  as  a  child  should  go.” 

And  the  child  went  off  to  bed  to  cry 
And  denounce  religion — by  and  by. 

Another  woman  bent  o’er  a  book 
With  a  smile  of  joy  and  an  intent  look, 

Till  a  child  came  up  and  joggled  her  knee, 

And  said  of  the  book,  “Put  it  down — take  me.” 
Then  the  mother  sighed  as  she  stroked  his  head, 
Saying  softly,  “I  never  shall  get  it  read: 

But  I’ll  try  by  loving  to  learn  His  will, 

And  his  love  into  my  child  instil.” 

That  child  went  to  bed  without  a  sigh 
And  will  love  religion — by  and  by. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  to 
read  and  digest  these  lines.  The  school-room  is  no 
place  for  novels.  Every  child  seated  before  you 
says  mutely,  “Put  it  down — take  me!” 

STEVENSON’S  CUP  OF  MISERY. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  writing  in  1893  to  George 
Meredith,  in  an  epistle  quoted  in  his  “Letters,”  says, 
with  heart  touching  pathos: 

“For  fourteen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day’s  real 
health.  I  have  wakened  sick  and  gone  to  bed  weary, 
and  I  have  done  my  work  unflinchingly.  I  have  written 
in  bed  and  written  out  of  it,  written  in  hemorrhages, 
written  in  sickness,  written  torn  by  coughing,  written 
when  my  head  swam  for  weakness,  and  for  so  long, 
it  seems  to  me,  I  have  won  my  wager  and  recovered 
my  glove.  I  am  better  now — have  been,  rightly 
speaking,  since  first  I  came  to  the  Pacific — and  still 
few  are  the  days  when  I  am  not  in  some  physical 
distress.  And  the  battle  goes  on — ill  or  well  is  a 
trifle  so  that  it  goes.  I  was  made  for  a  contest,  and  the 
powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battlefield  should  be 


this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of  the  bed  and  the  physic 
bottle.  At  least  I  have  not  failed,  but  I  would  have 
preferred  a  place  of  trumpetings  and  the  open  air 
over  my  head.” 


MAY  END  IN  UNHAPPINESS. 

“My  own  childhood  was  so  unhappy  and  joyless 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  children  should  do 
just  as  they  like  and  be  happy,”  I  once  heard  a 
mother  say.  And,  if  happiness  consists  in  being  in¬ 
dulged  in  every  whim  and  pleasure  they  may  desire, 
her  children  are  certainly  happy.  The  mother  is 
constantly  planning  things  for  their  enjoyment,  and 
they  are  growing  up  selfish,  thoughtless,  dependent, 
inconsiderate  of  their  mother  and  playmates  and 
thinking  only  of  themselves.  To  allow  children  to 
grow  up  like  this  is  no  real  kindness.  They  are  far 
happier  if  they  are  taught  to  think  of  and  try  to  help 
others  than  if  their  thoughts  are  entirely  centred  on 
themselves. — Home  Chat. 


SELF-CONTROL. 

Self-control  is  a  most  important  thing  to  acquire. 
Without  it  a  man  has  no  stability  of  character.  He 
is  swayed  this  way  and  that  way  by  all  the  various 
influences  that  surround  him.  He  never  knows  his 
own  mind.  Control  of  temper  in  needed  or  one  wiil 
ever  be  in  trouble.  He  will  be  saying  and  doing 
things  in  a  passion  which  he  will  afterward  wish  i  ad 
been  unsaid  and  undone.  But  no  regret,  however 
bitter,  can  make  it  as  if  it  had  not  been. 

Learn  to  control  the  appettie.  Other-wise  your 
health  will  fail.  Health  gone  you  can  not  properly 
perform  the  work  that  is  yours  to  do.  You  will  be¬ 
come  morbid  and  unhappy.  Without  health  there  is 
little  real  happiness  in  life.  A  lack  in  control  of 
temper  is  injurious  to  health. 

Men  usually  like  to  wield  power  over  others — 
either  by  authority  or  influence.  You  must  remember 
no  man  is  fit  to  control  others  who  can  not  control 
himself.  You  crave  the  admiration  of  your  fellows 
and  make  efforts  to  win  it.  When  you  fail  you 
wonder  why.  You  feel  bitter  that  others  do  not  see 
you  in  the  light  in  which  you  wish  to  be  seen.  The 
admiration  worth  having  is  only  gained  by  being 
what  you  would  seem.  Turn  your  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  your  character.  Weed  out  evil  traits, 
seek  to  cultivate  good.  To  do  this  you  must  have 
self-control.  This  must  become  a  daily  habit.  It  is 
needed  to  keep  one  steady  at  his  work.  It  is  needed 
to  keep  one  from  yielding  to  the  daily  temptations 
that  lie  in  the  way.  It  is  the  first  lesson  to  teach  a 
child.  It  is  needed  in  old  age,  in  sickness  or  health 
and  in  all  vicissitudes  of  life.  There  is  no  time 
when  self-control  is  not  needed.  The  lack  of  it  leads 
to  fearful  crimes. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


. «. 


A-  ^ 

i 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINPLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  ablind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


So!e  Agsnis 
Bcri  O.sve  Gil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trasses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 


Main  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX. 


Branch  Store, 
LIN  COLN  VILLE. 


ST;  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city. 

rg  g$cg$  $fioe  scorg 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

OAPITAL  $S0,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


frank  j.  Parker  j  $t.  jfugiistine  gold  Storage  go. 
Bicycles  $tt(S  €fl£}ltlC$  j  ]SJew  York  and  Chicago  Meats 


BEST  BICYCLES 
BEST  TIRES 
31  King  St. 


BEST  REPIARING 
BEST  PRICES 
Opposite  Plaza. 


POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  Supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

J  Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Go  to 

USINA’S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Stationery 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 

and  Usina's  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE 

collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 

St.  George  Street. 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Gcast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprisedry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOWATT, 


WHOLESALE. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 

3’ineot  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Sioaic. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


E.  W.  HOWATT. 


RETAIL. 


L.  L.  Simms  R.  C.  Stephens 

$t.  JSugusiine  grocery  go. 

WE  SELL 

£very  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges, 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING. 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR. 


64  and  66  St.  George  St.  I  King  Street,  Cordova  Block. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread. 


Always  looking  toward  improvement. 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

TRY  OUR  GOODS. 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

Dealer  in 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores. 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 

7  T”**  1 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  OF  A  DEAF  CHILD. 

Miss  Ethel  Corey. 

Rer.d  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  May. 


OME  deaf  children  start  to  school  in  a  dull 
inactive  condition  and  with  such  a  blank 
expression  on  their  faces  that  we  think  they 
are  hopelessly  stupid.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  due  largely  to  home  influence.  The 
mother  probably  did  not  understand  her 
deaf  child  and  he  was  left  to  run  wild  and  usually  to 
have  his  own  way.  With  a  hearing  child  it  is  different. 
He  has  been  petted  and  talked  to  by  his  elders  and 
has  therefore  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
before  he  enters  upon  his  school  life.  •  He  has  fixed 
ideas  in  his  head.  He  is  able  to  express  his  wants, 
likes  and  dislikes  while  the  deaf  child  literally  knows 
nothing  and  his  faculties  are  as  yet  undeveloped. 
We  must  then  at  first  not  confine  his  little  mind  to 
hard  work  but  must  endeavor  to  find  out  his  needs, 
study  his  disposition  and  awaken  and  educate  the 
senses.  To  do  this  we  must  get  his  entire  attention 
at  the  start  or  we  can  accomplish  little.  Simple 
games  are  played  such  as  matching  colors  or  laying 
splints.  The  child  soon  learns  to  distinguish  the 
different  colors  and  to  imitate  correctly  what  the 
teacher  does.  Other  games  are  played  such  as  hav¬ 
ing  one  child  blindfolded  examine  an  object,  for 
example  a  ball,  studying  its  outline,  general  shape, 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  mental  picture  of  it  in  his 
mind  so  that  when  the  blindfold  is  removed  he  can 
easily  find  the  object  when  placed  in  a  basket  with  a 
a  number  of  other  objects.  In  this  way  the  child  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  shape  but  he 
must  compare  substances  of  different  kind,  must  note 
every  side  and  corner  of  each  object,  find  cur  whether 
it  is  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft  in  order  to  know  one 
object  from  another.  This  renders  the  senses  of 
touch  and  sight  more  acute.  “The  child,”  says  M. 
Marcel,  “must  be  shown  how  all  the  parts  of  an  object 
are  connected.”  So  we  give  him  blocks  and  picture 
puzzles  to  put  together.  When  he  succeeds  in  doing 
these  simple  things  correctly  he  is  eager  to  try  things 
more  difficult.  As  some  one  has  said,  “Children 
learn  fastest  when  they  feel  a  need  for  what  they  are 
learning.”  When  the  picture  puzzles  have  been  put 
together  properly  the  child  sees  the  picture  and  you 
can  tell  by  the  glad  expression  on  his  face  that  he 
recognizes  something  familiar  to  him  or  is  proud  of 
victory.  He  immediately  becomes  interested  and 
wishes  to  make  pictures  himself.  These  may  be  very 


crude  affairs  at  first  but  little  by  little  the  inventive 
faculties  grasp  other  ideas.  Just  as  in  Eible  history 
we  are  told  the  Egyptians  made  use  of  picture  v  ru¬ 
ing  to  express  their  ideas  so  the  deaf  child  uses  this 
means  to  convey  his  ideas. 

Parquetry  work  also  appeals  to  a  child’s  artistic 
nature.  The  bright  colors  catch  lfis  eye  and  if  given 
some  sort  of  a  design  he  will  try  to  imitate  it  and 
perhaps  make  very  pretty  designs  himself.  Much 
depends  on  the  interest  and  pleasure  a  child  feels 
for  his  work  in  the  school-room.  It  takes  very  little 
to  please  a  child  and  when  we  see  he  is  becoming 
tired  or  the  work  is  getting  too  monotonous,  it  is 
better  to  try  something  more  lively  and  exciting. 
The  child  will  invariably  return  to  his  work  with 
renewed  energy. 

Wrhile  playing  these  simple  games  a  child  dis¬ 
covers  a  great  many  thoughts  he  can  not  possibly 
put  into  language  but  these  same  thoughts  find  their 
way  into  his  brain  and  lodge  there  and  as  he  becomes 
more  advanced  he  is  able  to  grasp  these  ideas  which 
have  been  lying  there  dormant.  So  we  gradually 
change  what  seems  to  an  observer  as  mere  play  into 
work  and  upon  this  the  child  begins  to  build  his 
education. 

We  encourage  the  child  to  think  for  himself. 
We  show  him  an  object,  then  we  write  the  name  of 
the  object.  He  begins  to  associate  the  one  with  the 
other  and  soon  he  learns  that  everything  has  a  name, 
even  himself. 

One  thought  at  a  time  is  enough  and  we  must 
not  try  to  stuff  his  little  brain  but  must  try  to  build 
our  other  thoughts  as  far  as  possible  on  the  few 
thoughts  he  has  already  mastered. 

Pictures  soon  take  the  place  of  the  real  objects 
and  the  child  becomes  anxious  to  tell  the  teacher  his 
ideas  but  he  has  not  the  power  to  put  these  ideas  into 
language. 

Actions  appeal  more  strongly  to  a  deaf  cl  fid 
than  anything  else  so  we  begin  with  them  to  teach 
language.  Simple  commands  given  orally  using  the 
words  they  are  familar  with  are  taken  from  the 
teacher’s  lips,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  go 
through  the  actions  themselves,  after  which  they  are 
written  in  the  five  slates  to  form  sentences.  When 
the  child  has  obtained  some  facility  in  writing  sen¬ 
tences  the  description  of  object-pictures  and  sentence 
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reading  are  introduced.  In  this  way  he  learns  his 
powers  of  discrimination.  Journals  and  the  telling 
of  stories  are  also  useful.  Journals  make  the  child 
think  for  himself  without  outside  help.  He  tells 
what  concerns  himself  and  his  playmates  outside  of 
school  and  his  memory  is  strengthened.  The  im¬ 
agination  of  every  child  should  be  awakened  and 
simple  interesting  stories  told.  This  serves  as  a 
relaxation  from  other  work  as  well  as  a  help  in 
language. 

While  we  are  training  the  mind  of  the  child  we 
must  be  careful  what  we  ourselves  do,  for  children  are 
apt  to  watch  their  teachers  and  imitate  them.  We 
must  teach  them  to  be  neat  and  orderly  by  being  so 
ourselves.  In  my  opinion  a  teacher  must  necessarily 
be  strict  in  her  school-room,  that  does  not  mean  cross 
and  irritable,  because  if  you  wish  to  gain  a  child’s 
confidence  you  must  get  him  to  love  you  and  not 
arous-e  his  temper. 

So  we  in  little  things  help  to  form  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  children  placed  in  our  care.  If  we  are 
honourable  in  word  and  deed,  they  will  look  up  to  us 
and  be  ashamed  to  do  anything  dishonest  or  to  tell  an 
untruth. 

The  elementary  influences  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  a  child’s  education  for  it  is  then 
that  the  foundation  is  laid  upon  which  all  his  after 
life  is  builded. 


DEATH  TAKES  NOTED  BLIND  ORGANIST. 

Speaking  reverently  until  the  last  of  the  music 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  sightless  life,  Dr.  David 
D.  Wood,  the  blind  organist  of  St.  Stephen’s  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  on  Tenth  street,  above 
Chestnut,  who  was  a  national  and  in  part,  a  world¬ 
wide  figure  in  things  musical,  died  March  27  at  his 
home,  No.  1713  North  Park  avenue,  after  a  serious 
illness  of  only  two  days.  His  death  was  due  to 
pleuro-pneumonia,  which  was  brought  on  to  a  great 
extent  by  overwork  in  preparation  for  the  special 
Easter  program  in  which  he  was  to  have  been  the 
central  figure  at  St.  Stephen’s  on  Easter  Sunday. 
On  Friday,  March  25,  he  celebrated  his  forty-sixth 
anniversary  as  organist  in  the  church  and  his  death 
made  it  the  first  Easter  day  in  that  period  that  he 
has  not  officiated  there. 

Few  men  in  the  church  and  musical  circles  of 
this  city  have  been  better  liked  or  known  than  the 
blind  organist.  At  the  advanced  age  of  72  he  was 
most  cheerful  and  affectionate,  although  he  had  not 
seen  the  light  of  day  for  69  years,  having  been  made 
blind  by  sickness  and  an  accident  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  The  deepest  of  sorrow  was  felt  and  express¬ 
ed  at  St.  Stephen’s,  both  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  known  to  be  critically  ill,  and  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  after  he  had  passed  away.  The  same 
spirit  of  sorrow  was  evident  at  the  Baptist  Temple, 
at  Broad  and  Berks  streets,  where  he  had  also  been 


organist  for  25  years,  and  at  the  East  Baptist 
Church,  Columbia  avenue  and  Hanover  street  where 
he  was  to  have  dedicated  a  new  pipe  organ  Easter 
evening. 

Dr.  Wood  was  always  a  hard  worker  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  more  so  as  his  age  advanced.  The 
interest  in  the  St.  Stephen’s  Easter  program  was  un¬ 
ceasing  and  he  was  either  teaching  as  choirmaster  or 
practicing  himself  almost  day  and  night  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  Easter’s  services.  He  had  not  been 
in  the  best  of  health  during  the  winter,  and  when  he 
caught  cold  on  Friday  pneumonia  soon  developed. 
He  was  taken  home  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Lambert  Ott  were  called.  The  attack  developed 
swiftly,  however,  and  two  hours  before  he  passed 
away  he  told  his  wife  and  two  granddaughters, 
who  were  beside  his  bed,  that  it  was  “all  over.” 

For  an  hour  after  he  made  that  statement  he 
spoke  knowingly  of  the  “Ye  Dennis”  and  anthems 
which  had  been  sung  at  St.  Stephen’s  two  hours  pre¬ 
vious  and  over  which  he  had  hoped  to  preside.  For 
a  half  hour  before  his  death  he  was  unconscious  and 
then  died  peacefully.  A  few  hours  before  his  death 
46  American  Beauty  roses  in  honor  of  his  46  years 
with  St.  Stephen’s  were  sent  by  his  choir,  and  when 
they  were  taken  to  his  bedside  he  explained  to  his 
wife  how  much  appreciation  she  should  convey  to 
the  donors. 

Dr.  Wood  was  born  in  1838  and  until  two  years 
after  his  sight  was  lost  to  him  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin  on 
the  outskirts  of  Pittsburg  with  his  parents.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  in  this  city.  He  took  to  music  by 
nature  and  at  the  age  of  eight  learned  to  play  the 
flute  without  instruction.  His  musical  instinct  was 
given  full  sway  at  the  institution,  and  he  was  given 
every  opportunity  to  develop.  He  had  all  his  life  a 
wonderful  memory.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  store 
away  literature,  mathematics  or  music  with  equal 
ease,  although  he  made  the  most  use  of  his  talents 
in  the  line  of  the  latter.  While  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  then  an 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  place,  declared  that 
if  he  would  devote  his  life  to  that  science  he  would 
become  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicans  of  the  age. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  always  been 
one  of  his  deepest  attachments  and  from  the  time  he 
reached  the  age  of  20  was  an  instructor  there.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  the  principal  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  at  the  school. 
******  * 

The  old  organist  never  went  abroad,  but  he  was 
well  known  over  this  country  and  a  number  of 
foreign  musical  celebrities  visited  him  in  this  city. 
One  of  his  latest  visitors  was  Wolstenholme,  the 
blind  English  organist,  and  together  they  spent 
hours  in  old  St.  Stephen’s.  The  French  organists 
Guilinant  and  Edward  Lemare  were  also  regular 
visitors  of  Dr.  Wood  when  they  came  to  this  country. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES. 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Roxie  Jordan  opened  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  meeting  of  May  1st.  with  a  prayer. 

Emory  Sizemore  signed  a  hymn,  and  then  the 
secretary  read  the  minutes. 

“Weights  That  Hinder,”  was  the  subject  for 
the  evening,  and  Raymond  Rou  explained  it  nicely. 

Some  Bible  verses,  illustrations  and  talks  upon 
the  subject  were  given  by  several  of  the  members. 

Max  Wetherby  closed  the  meeting  after  the 
program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  was  opened  on 
the  evening  of  May  the  eighth  with  a  hymn  by  Sarah 
V.  Johnson.  This  was  followed  with  a  prayer  by 
Leon  Morris  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  by  the  secretary. 

Mary  Fraser  was  the  leader  for  the  evening  and 
her  subject  was  “Courage.” 

Illustrations  were  given  by  Robert  Anderson 
and  Rena  Thompson. 

William  Kirby,  Arthur  Lightbody,  Fannie 
Sawyer  and  Lily  Holland  signed  Bible  verses. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
the  meeting  closed  with  prayers  by  Lalla  Wilson  and 
Ben  Lorenz.  Wolfried  Johnson,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Dopartment. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  as  usual  in 
the  auditorium  on  the  evening  of  May  eighth. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  hymn,  “Walking  in 
the  Sunshine.” 

After  roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
Mr.  Parks  made  a  short  prayer. 

The  second  hymn  was  “Stepping  in  the  Light.” 

The  leaders  then  introduced  the  subject  for  the 
evening,  “A  Circle  of  Virtues.” 

Comments  and  illustrations  were  given  by  the 
various  members. 

Bessie  Sikes  read  the  Scripture  lesson. 

Pearl  Brown  read  “The  Ladder,”  a  poem  from 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 

The  closing  hymn  was  “Beautiful  Robes.”  The 
benediction  was  repeated  and  the  society  adjourned 
to  meet  again  May  15th.  Pearl  Brown,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
evening,  the  twenty-third  of  April.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Raymond  Rou. 


After  some  humorous  stories  by  Minnie  Clemons 
and  Wolfried  Johnson,  the  secretary  called  the  roll 
and  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

This  was  followed  by  tableaux,  Frankie  Hawley 
and  some  of  the  small  girls  enacting  fairy  scenes. 

An  essay  by  Raymond  Rou  on  the  subject,  “The 
San  Francisco  Earthquake,”  and  the  critic’s  report 
by  Roxie  Jordan  concluded  the  program  and  the 
meeting  adjourned,  to  convene  again  the  seventh  of 
May. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  was  held  Saturday  evening,  the  seventh, 
Mr.  Hendricks  occupying  the  chair. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  consisted  of  a 
short  address  by  President  Walker,  which  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  second  number  consisted  of  three  scenes 
from  the  scarf-drill,  in  which  the  little  girls  took  part. 
This  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Guthrie. 

Next  the  larger  girls  presented  three  Japanese 
tableaux,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cory. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson  read  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  Frankie  Hawley  and  Mary  Fraser,  after 
which  Mary  Fraser  delivered  the  farewell  address. 

As  a  closing  number  Roxie  Jordan  signed  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.”  She  was  assisted  by  the 
large  boys,  who  carried  flags,  which  they  waved. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  then  carried. 

George  Hay,  Sec’y. 


B'ind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  April  30th  at  the  usual  hour.  As  the  secre¬ 
tary  was  absent  the  president  appointed  Mabel  Bates 
to  act  in  that  capacity. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  roll  call, 
the  program  opened  with  a  piano  trio  by  Willard 
Bigelow,  Elmer  Manuel  and  Luther  Albritton. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  recited  “The  Ballad  of  the 
Oyster  Man.”  Then  followed  an  organ  solo  by  Mr. 
Parks,  and  a  piano  solo  by  Lucius  Emerson. 

Otto  Orchard  recited  “Boys  Wanted.” 

Pearl  Brown  sang.  She  received  a  hearty 
encore  but  responded  only  with  a  bow. 

Mabel  Bates  and  Pearl  Brown  played  a  duet. 

Preston  Holly  recited  Brutus’  oration  over  the 
body  of  Caesar.  The  next  number  was  a  song  by 
Willie  Barrow. 

The  evening’s  entertainment  closed  with  a  song 
by  the  choir.  The  critic’s  report  and  the  monitor’s 
report  were  favorable. 

The  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  May  14th. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y  Pro-tem. 


Never  excuse  a  wrong  action  by  saying  some 
one  else  does  the  same  thing,  this  is  no  excuse. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 
PUPILS’  NOTES. 

May  Dempsy  had  a  nice  box  of  fruit  from  her 
home  not  many  days  ago. 

Bessie  Sikes  received  several  pretty  birthday 
remembrances  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April. 

Who  among  us  does  not  expect  a  delightful 
evening  at  the  farewell  party  that  we  are  to  have  at 
the  close  of  school? 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  this  month  to  state  to 
our  many  friends  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  are  the 
happy  parents  of  a  fine  baby  boy. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  our  old  friend  and  school¬ 
mate  DeWitt  Lightsey,  who  promised  to  visit  us  on 
his  way  from  Kirksville,  Mo.,  to  Bartow,  Fla. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  was  overjoyed  a  few  days 
ago  on  receiving  a  telegram  from  her  father  announc¬ 
ing  that  she  had  won  the  piano  for  which  she  had 
been  so  long  contesting. 

Lula  Barfield  spent  a  delightful  day  Sunday 
the  eighth  with  Miss  Ruggles  on  St.  George  St. 
Lula,  because  of  her  membership  with  the  “King’s 
Daughters”,  enjoys  such  pleasant  outings  quite  fre¬ 
quently. 

Only  a  few  days  now  and  we  shall  all  be  widely 
separated.  The  majority  of  us  are  glad;  a  few,  we 
are  told,  are  sorry.  Miss  Corey  and  Miss  Rulpey  are 
to  our  certain  knowledge  included  in  the  latter 
number. 

E.  P.  Roe’s  “Without  a  Home”  is  now  enter¬ 
taining  the  reading  class.  What  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  belong  to  this  class  !  Ola  Dicks  treated 
us  to  fruit  and  nuts  recently,  and  now  Miss  Rupley 
invites  us  to  a  delightful  afternoon  party  at  Mrs. 
Hood’s. 

There  are  five  medals  and  prizes  to  be  awarded 
at  the  close  of  school  to  the  pupils  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  special  effort  during  the  session  about  to 
close.  The  school  medal  given  every  year  to  the 
boy  and  girl  of  this  department  who  gets  his  or  her 
name  on  the  weekly  roll  of  honor  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  times  will  be  won  this  term  by  Ola  Dicks  or 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale,  we  are  unable  yet  to  say  just 
which.  The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Parks  to  the 
musical  department  for  general  excellence  in  music 
goes  to  Pearl  Brown.  Miss  Ferguson  has  not  yet 
decided  which  three — Mittie  Lowe,  Mary  Agnes 
McRee,  or  Tony  Tardo — deserves  the  prize  for  gen¬ 
eral  school-room  excellence  that  she  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  Annie  Lee  Barksdale  and 
Mabel  Bates  have  undoubtedly  won  the  respective 
medals  which  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Beaty  offered 


the  pupils  in  their  rooms  who  should  get  the  greatest 
number  of  weekly  head-marks  in  spelling.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  Annie  Lee  has  stood  head  during  11  weeks  and 
Mabel,  nine.  It  gives  us  further  pleasure  to  add 
that,  in  every  instance,  those  who  have  won  these 
honors  have  been  hard  put  to  it  by  others  just  behind 
them  in  effort  and  excellence. 


Heaping  Coals  of  Fire  Upon  His  Head. 

(The  following  little  story  was  written  by  Pearl  Brown  as 
a  usual  exercise  in  composition.) 

“I  never  was  so  tired  of  studying,”  said  James 
Graham,  as  he  threw  down  his  books  and  went  down 
stairs.  On  reaching  the  hall,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  out  into  the  street,  saying  to  himself,  “I  won¬ 
der  if  that  Jack  Moorland  will  be  on  the  pond  this 
afternoon.  He’s  so  fastidious,  and  always  studies 
so  hard.  But  I  can  keep  up  with  him  anyway.” 

When  James  reached  the  pond,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  Jack,  who  was  trying  to  learn  how  to  skate, 
this  was  Jack’s  first  winter  in  the  North.  James  ran 
up  to  him,  and  began  to  make  fun  of  him. 

After  seeing  that  Jack  took  no  notice  of  his  un¬ 
kind  remarks,  he  shook  him  roughly  and  gave  him 
a  push  down  a  steep  hill. 

The  next  thing  poor  Jack  knew,  he  was  lying  in 
a  hospital,  and  a  nurse  was  bending  over  him. 

“Why!  what  does  all  this  mean?”  he  said, 
glancing  around  the  room. 

“You  were  hurt  while  skating  on  the  pond  last 
Saturday  afternoon,”  said  the  nurse. 

“O,  I  remember  now,”  said  Jack,  as  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Jack  was  able  to 
leave  the  hospital. 

One  afternoon  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May, 
several  months  after  Jack’s  illness,  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  Hudson  river,  he  heard  a  noise.  Look¬ 
ing  around,  he  saw  some  one  in  the  river  who  was 
about  to  drown.  Without  any  thought  of  danger,  he 
jumped  into  the  river  and  swam  to  the  person.  After 
bringing  him  safely  to  the  shore,  he  gazed  intently 
on  the  almost  lifeless  form.  In  a  moment,  he  recog¬ 
nized  it  to  be  none  other  than  James  Graham.  With¬ 
out  thinking  how  mean  James  had  been  to  him  the 
past  winter,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  him. 
In  about  half  an  hour,  James  grew  conscious.  On 
seeing  Jack  bending  over  him,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  feebly  to  him,  saying,  “O  Jack!  it  was  you  who 
tried  to  save  my  life,  and  I  was  the  one  who  caused 
your  illness.  O,  Jack!  can  you  forgive  me  for  it?  I 
have  been  sorry  for  it  ever  since  that  day.” 

“Yes,  I  do  freely  forgive  you,”  said  Jack  with 
quivering  lips. 

“Then  I  die  happy,”  said  James  feebly,  as  he 
closed  his  eyes  peacefully  in  death. 

Pearl  Brown. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Home  sweet  home. 

Who  will  go  home  first? 

Who  will  get  home  first? 

What  are  your  vacation  plans? 

S.  A.  L.;  A.  C  .L.;  F.  E.  C.;  which  is  your  route? 

Mr.  Dale’s  daughter  spent  one  Saturday  with  us. 

We  heard  that  the  pavilion  at  North  Beach  was 
burned  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  been  taking  some  fine  pictures 
of  the  boys  and  of  the  teachers. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Walker  gave  us  a 
short  talk  about  “Appreciation.” 

Warranted  a  cure  for  the  blues:  A  bicycle  ride 
around  “The  Horn”  at  nine  p.  m. 

Roxie  and  Ruby  Jordan  were  called  home  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  their  sister. 

Charlie  Manire  expects  to  spend  the  day  with 
friends  in  town  before  he  goes  home. 

Most  of  the  large  boys  saw  Cunning  perform  his 
wonderful  tricks  while  he  was  in  town. 

We  will  not  have  our  annual  picnic,  but  will  have 
a  party  instead  one  evening  before  school  closes. 

Two  weeks  ago  Charlie  Manire  came  back  to 
school  again.  Every  one  was  glad  to  see  hirn  return. 

Oswaldo  Cano  bought  a  new  suit  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  two  weeks  ago.  He  is  very  proud  of  himself. 

Grace  Hudson  is  making  some  new  dresses  for 
some  of  the  little  girls.  They  will  wear  them  on  the 
train. 

We  hope  we  will  have  a  party  a  few  days  before 
school  closes  for  we  know  we  would  have  a  fine 
time. 

There  was  a  dance  at  South  Beach  last  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  which  Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Cory 
attended. 

Mrs.  Hood  entertained  Miss  Rupley’s  and  Mr. 
Beaty’s  classes  at  her  home  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
seventh  inst. 

Misses  McLane  and  Compton  took  the  big  girls 
to  the  Jefferson  Theatre  to  see  Cunning,  the  magic¬ 
ian.  They  enjoyed  it. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  watching  Halley’s 
comet.  All  of  the  large  boys  got  up  one  morning  at 
half  past  three  to  see  it. 

Mrs.  Hooper,  a  friend  of  Sarah  Johnson’s,  gave 
her  a  beautiful  camera.  Sarah  has  since  taken  some 
pictures  of  her  class-mates. 


On  the  eighth  of  this  month  Minnie  Clemons  got 
a  box  from  her  mother  containing  a  white  dress  to 
travel  in  when  she  goes  home. 

Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer  received  a  box  from 
their  mother  last  week  containing  two  pairs  of  slip¬ 
pers  and  some  stockings. 

On  the  fourth  of  this  month,  Frankie  Hawley 
went  home  on  account  of  failing  health.  She  is 
sorely  missed  by  her  class-mates. 

Saturday  morning  George  Hay  received  a  phone 
message  from  friends  in  town,  inviting  him  to  come 
and  spend  the  day  with  them,  which  he  did. 

Mrs.  Davis,  one  of  our  old  school-mates,  has 
left  for  her  former  home  in  Bartow.  We  shall  long 
have  pleasant  memories  of  her  visit  here. 

Last  Saturday  night  Mr.  Walker  made  a  very 
fine  speech  at  our  society  meeting.  He  described 
some  of  the  beauties  of  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Bishop  and  one  of  their 
friends  spent  Sunday  afternoon  at  South  Beach. 
They  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much  in  spite  of  the 
rain. 

Cunning,  the  magician,  has  been  the  principal 
topic  of  conversation  for  the  past  week.  Most  of 
the  boys  and  girls  saw  him  perform  his  wonderful 
tricks. 

Mr.  Hendricks  invited  the  larger  pupils  to  a 
party  given  at  his  home  week  before  last.  From  all 
accounts  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of 
the  school  term. 

Mrs.  Walker  invited  the  teachers  and  officers  to 
hold  their  last  meeting  in  her  apartments.  After  a 
very  short  program,  the  meeting  was  turned  into  a 
social. 

We  had  the  last  meeting  of  our  Literary  Society 
last  Saturday  night,  closing  with  a  special  program 
of  tableaux,  a  declamation,  a  will,  a  farewell  address 
and  a  short  address  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer’s  sister  Isabelle  ran 
away  to  be  married.  Her  father  telegraphed  here  to 
Sheriff  Perry  and  he  took  charge  of  her  and  her 
intended  husband.  He  sent  them  back  home. 

Last  week  the  teachers  had  their  last  teachers’ 
meeting.  Mr.  Parks  proved  himself  the  most  expert 
backward  speller,  while  Miss  Compton  figured  out 
successfully  all  of  her  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  etc. 

Last  Friday  morning  Mrs.  Davis  intended  going 
to  Bartow  on  a  visit  to  her  father,  but  found  at  the 
last  minute  that  she  had  forgotten  to  get  her  check 
and  ticket  from  Mr.  Hendricks.  Consequently  she 
had  to  come  all  the  way  back  to  North  City,  thereby 
missing  her  train.  She  left  at  eleven  o’clock  how¬ 
ever. 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Herald  for  this  term. 

«|  HJEBIMXU3X 

We  will  have  no  public  closing  exercises  this 
year.  The  moving  from  our  old  quarters  into  our 
new  home  interrupted  our  school  work  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  thought  best  to  continue  our 
school-room  work  up  to  closing  day  which  will  be 
the  25th  inst.,  and  thereby  make  up  some  of  the  time 
lost  in  moving  last  winter. 

The  Annals  for  May  has  been  received.  The 
leading  article  is  by  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Tillinghast  and 
is  clear,  forceful  and  logical — perhaps  too  logical  for 
pedagogical  application.  His  “Reflections”  are  well 
worth  studying.  The  other  articles  are  well  written 
and  helpful  to  the  earnest  teacher  and  the  selections 
show  a  true  A?malistic  penchant. 

HHMXMHCJ':  HE 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  school  to  South  Beach 
was  not  given  this  year.  The  cold  spring  would  pre¬ 
clude  any  surf  bathing,  and  as  this  is  a  large  half  of  the 
picnic,  the  pupils  did  not  take  it  much  to  heart  that 
this  annual  picnic  was  denied  them  this  year.  Be¬ 
sides  our  household  has  been  extremely  favored  this 
year  in  the  manner  of  invitations,  due  to  our  friends, 
to  the  theatres,  parties,  picnics,  musicales,  etc.  that 
the  of  regoing  of  the  picnic  would  not  be  severely  felt. 

At  >  -tvavo«iax 

On  the  second  page  of  this  issue  is  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  organist  at  St. 
Stephen’s  church,  Philadelphia,  and  head  of  the 
musical  department  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Wood  was  considered  one  of  the  leading 
organists  of  this  country  and  his  success  was  due  to 
indomitable  energy  and  a  faith  in  himself.  After 
completing  his  course  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  he 


would  walk  all  over  Philadelphia  looking  for  pianos 
to  tune  at  fifty  cents  each.  Before  he  died,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  upwards 
for  opening  a  pipe  organ.  Prof.  Parks,  of  our  school, 
was  a  pupil  under  Dr.  Wood  and  says  that  his  con¬ 
nection  and  companionship  with  him  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

The  tenth  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  has 
been  postponed  for  this  year,  and  the  question  of 
holding  it  next  year  is  under  advisement.  If  held 
this  year  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  Michigan  School  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  the  Ohio  School  have  extended  invitations 
for  the  Conference  to  meet  at  their  respective  schools. 

The  Florida  School  will  extend  an  invitation  for 
the  Conference  to  meet  in  St.  Augustine  next 
winter. 

Supt.  Walker  has  been  appointed  a  delegate  by 
Governor  Davidson  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Reform  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  May 
19-16. —  Wisconsin  Times. 

As  the  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Mr.  Walker  will  receive  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  in  St.  Louis,  but  we  do  not  enthuse  over  his 
coming  as  a  delegate  to  any  conference  of  charities 
and  reform. —  The  Silent  Success. 

Now  let’s  see  about  this.  Walker,  of  Florida, 
has  never  attended  and  never  will  attend  one  of  these 
Charity  Conferences  as  a  representative  of  his 
school.  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  keeps  away  from 
them.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina,  went  to  one  last 
year,  but  explained  his  attendance  satisfactorily. 
Don’t  think  he  is  going  again.  We  indulge  the  hope 
that  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  will  strike  a  balance  of 
the  good  and  the  hurt  it  will  do  his  school  by  attend¬ 
ing  these  meetings.  If  he  does  we  are  sure  he  will 
not  attend. 

>-f®a>  O-OW*-  ( 

That  the  coming  meeting  next  June  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  will  be  a  most  important  one, 
no  one  doubts.  This  meeting  will  perhaps  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  many  systems  of  tactile 
writing,  and  resolutions  of  some  kind  will  be  offered 
looking  to  the  complete  unification  of  the  systems. 

Just  who  will  present  the  most  feasable  and 
attractive  set  of  resolutions  looking  to  this  end  is  a 
matter  that  the  Association  will  have  to  decide.  We 
have  on  file  resolutions,  which  we  present  below,  from 
Prof.  H.  H.  Johnson,  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  from  Prof.  N.  C.  Abbott,  of  the  Nebraska 
School.  We  also  understand  that  Laurens  Walker, 
of  the  South  Carolina  School,  has  a  few  “Resolves” 
ready  for  the  Association.  With  due  modesty  we 
might  add  that  we  have  an  old  set,  written  several 
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years  ago,  which  we  hope  to  get  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  looks  as  if  each  school  will  present  its  ideas 
in  this  manner.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  New 
York  School  and  the  Overbrook  School. 

Here  is  Prof.  Johnson’s  article: 

“The  approaching  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  set 
for  the  last  days  in  June,  ought  to  stimulate  and  en¬ 
courage  the  hope  that  some  practical  effort,  worthy 
of  a  body  of  American  educators,  would  be  made  to 
unify  the  systems  of  writing  and  printing  in  tangible 
characters.  The  wasteful  use  of  means  is  not  the 
only  evil  of  this  diversity  of  systems.  If  all  the 
funds  that  are  employed  in  printing  in  this  country 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  were  expended  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  they  would  be  approximately  as  many  times  as 
productive  as  there  are  different  systems.  This  is 
thought  by  laymen  to  be  an  almost  profligate  waste, 
though  we  can  understand  how  it  has  all  come  about 
and  can  appreciate  from  our  respective  experiences 
the  tenacity  of  opinion  that  holds  on  so  firmly  to  in¬ 
dividual  choice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
fully  come  for  the  surrender  of  individual  preferences 
in  the  interest  of  our  work.  It  is  not  a  new  thought 
that  in  such  cases,  an  agreement  on  what  may  not  be 
considered  by  experts  to  be  the  very  best,  would  be 
better  than  no  agreement.  I  maintained  this  point 
years  ago  and  observation  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
in  many  departments  of  enterprise  very  many  persons 
are  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  None  of  us 
ought  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  allowing  what 
I  calied  in  some  editorial  remarks  last  week,  “The 
paralysis  of  conservatism,”  which  the  printer  set  up 
as  “The  paralysis  of  conservation,”  to  prevent  the 
frank  and  prompt  recognition  of  every  suggestion  of 
improvement.  We  who  have  loved  and  honored  the 
New  York  Point,  ought  not  to  adow  our  prejudices 
to  exclude  an  improvement  which  in  my  opinion 
promises  to  confer  upon  the  Point  an  excellence 
that  has  long  and  justly  distinguished  the  American 
Braille,  its  intelligent  capitalization  and  punctuation. 
This  taken  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  device 
of  printing  both  side  of  the  paper  by  a  single  impres¬ 
sion,  which  is  now  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  I 
take  it,  will  preserve  to  it  those  excellences  which 
will  make  it  a  strong  competitor  for  universal 
acceptance. 

The  feeling  has  become  well  established  with 
us  that  unification  ought  to  come  at  the  sacrifice  or 
cost  of  any  and  all  personal  preferences  and  I  think 
it  will  be  authoritatively  announced  that  our  school 
is  ready  and  willing  to  unite  with  any  considerable 
majority  of  properly  interested  parties  to  accept  the 
system  that  commands  their  suffrages  as  ascertained 
by  the  method  suggested  in  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions, 

Whereas,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  not 


only  to  this  association,  but  also  to  all  the  movements 
and  organizations  in  this  country  that  seek  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  blind,  that 
there  should  exist  any  diversity  of  opinion  or  waste¬ 
ful  dispersion  of  effort  in  maintaining  several  sys¬ 
tems  of  writing  and  printing  in  tangible  characters 
when  one  would  answer  every  necessary  purpose: 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  this  body 
which  represents  the  educational  aspects  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  which  is  now  sweeping  this  country 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  consecrated  purpose,  to  give 
expression  to  this  sentiment,  and  endeavor  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy  for  a  condition  which  all  doubtless 
deplore:  therefore,  resolved: 

First:  That  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  the  management  of  all  the  Institutions  and  other 
societies  and  individuals  working  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind,  in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  mutual  for¬ 
bearance,  to  agree  and  unite  upon  one  system  of 
writing  and  printing,  that  system  to  be  ascertained 
and  defined  by  a  vote  of  all  the  persons  properly  in 
interest  in  the  results,  three.-fifths  of  those  voting  be¬ 
ing  necessary  to  a  choice.  This  vote  shall  be  taken 
under  regulations  formulated  and  promulgated  by  a 
committee  of  this  body;  elected  by  it  at  this  meeting 
and  reporting  to  the  same  at  its  earliest  convenience. 

If  the  report  is  approved,  it  shall  proceed  to 
take  this  vote  at  a  convenient  time,  count  the  same 
carefully  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  disinterest¬ 
ed  witnesse,  and  in  one  another’s  presence  and  report 
the  results  by  publication  and  otherwise,  and  be  paid 
their  necessary  expenses  out  of  the  funds  of  this  as¬ 
sociation. 

Second:  That,  upon  the  ascertainment  of  a 
proper  majority  in  favor  of  and  one  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  systems,  the  future  instruction  in  the  schools, 
public,  private  or  home,  will  be  used  with  the  beginn¬ 
ers  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  the  pupils  already 
started  being  allowed  to  continue  as  they  began. 

Third:  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  in¬ 
fluence  as  individuals  and  officially  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  these  reseolutions,  and  we  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  the  propriety  of  taking 
action  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions.” 

Prof  Abbott  will  present  his  ideas  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

“Whereas  there  are  three  or  more  tactile 
systems  of  writing  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
causing  confusion,  wasting  time,  and  adding  to  the 
hardships  of  those  whose  pathway  thru  life  ought  to 
be  smoothed: 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that  we  favor  the  adoption 
of  one  system  and  pledge  our  efforts  toward  this 
end;  and  that  we  favor  the  following  plan  as  means 
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toward  this  end: 

First,  That  we  respectfully  invite  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  disinterested  persons  to  examine  into  the 
relative  merits  of  various  tactile  systems  and  to 
recommend  one  of  these  for  general  adoption. 

Second,  That  we  pledge  ourselves,  without 
regard  to  our  personal  opinion,  to  adopt  the  system 
for  our  respective  schools,  that  is  deemed  best  by  this 
committee: 

Third,  That  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to 
urge  upon  congress  the  subsidizing  of  that  system 
favorably  reported  upon  and  no  other.” 


Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  founder  of  Gallau- 
det  College,  for  fifty-three  years  active  president  of 
the  Columbian  Institution,  and  the  foremost  advo¬ 
cate  of  deaf-mute  education  in  the  country,  yesterday 
afternoon  received  formal  notice  that  his  resignation 
as  president  of  the  Institution  had  been  regretfully 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  resignation 
to  take  place  in  June,  at  the  termination  of  the 
present  session.  The  Board’s  choice  for  Dr.  Gallau- 
det’s  successor  fell  upon  Prof.  Percival  Hall,  who 
has  accepted  the  honor. 

The  occasion  was  the  Forty-sixth  Anniversary 
of  Gallaudet  College,  and  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  Class  of  1910  to  the  Board  for  degress. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  has  taken  a  lifelong  interest  in  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  his  father,  the  late  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  having  been 
the  originator  of  the  system  in  America.  Dr. 
Gallaudet  started  the  present  college  in  1864,  in  what 
was  then  the  Kendall  School,  a  project  of  Amos  R. 
Kendall,  situated  in  northeast  Washington,  now  Ken¬ 
dall  Green.  From  an  humble  beginning  Dr. 
Gallaudet  built  up  the  present  educational  institution 
that  is  doing  such  remarkable  work  toward  uplifting 
young  men  and  women  physically  incapable  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  higher  education  in  the  ordinary  schools  and 
colleges.  The  Doctor  is  venerated  by  the  deaf  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  loved  as  a  father  by  the 


generations  of  students  who  have  passed  through  the 
college.  The  notice  of  his  resignation  came  like  a 
bombshell  in  the  midst  of  the  Presentation  exercises. 
It  was  known  that  the  Doctor  has  suffered  much  of 
late  with  poor  health,  and  that  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Columbian  Institution  was  taxing  his 
strength  to  the  utmost.  However,  such  a  permanent 
fixture  did  he  seem  that  there  was  a  general  refusal 
to  anticipate  his  retirement. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Board  Dr.  Gal¬ 
laudet  will  remain  on  the  faculty  for  one  more  year. 

The  selection  of  Prof.  Hall  to  succeed  Dr.  Gal¬ 
laudet  next  September  met  v/ith  instant  and  hearty 
approval  among  the  students.  Prof.  Flail  completed 
the  Normal  course  in  Gallaudet  College  in  1893, 
teaching  for  a  short  time  in  New  York,  then  accept¬ 
ing  the  chair  of  Applied  Mathematics  ^and  Pedagogy 
in  the  college.  He  is  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
in  Washington,  and  very  popular,  especially  among 
the  younger  generation.  His  ability  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  unquestioned. 
— Deaf  Mutes'  Journal. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

Although  the  last  meeting  of  its  kind  for  the 
term  of  1909,  the  May  teachers’  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the  school  year. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Mrs.  Walker’s  sitting- 
room  on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

Long  shall  we  remember  the  closing  remarks  of 
President  Walker,  who  in  a  few  short  words  thanked 
each  one  for  his  or  her  support  and  co-operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Miss  Cory  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  her 
subject  being:  “The  Elementary  Education  of  a 
Deaf  Child.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  a  spell¬ 
ing  match,  with  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Beaty  as  captains, 
Mr.  Parks  proving  himself  master  of  the  art  of  back¬ 
ward  spelling. 

Lastly,  dainty  refreshments  were  served  and  the 
meeting  adjourned.  Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  two  weeks  ending  May  7th  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Lalla  Wilson 
Lily  Holland 
Grace  Hudson 
Raymond  Rou 
Albert  Holoway 
Rena  Thompson 
Emory  Sizemore 
Robert  Anderson 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 
Lee  Tedder 
Bessie  Sikes 
Nora  Chasteen 
Gertrude  Wyche 
Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
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A  pleasant  vacation  to  all. 


Exit  school  and  study,  enter  vacation  and  play. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  are  rejoicing  over  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  them  the  10th  inst.  They  have  not  named 
him  yet,  and  some  one  suggested  Taft,  but  we  want 
him  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 


We  were  pleased  when  we  read  that  Harmon 
Reeder,  formerly  a  pupil  of  our  school,  but  now  in 
the  Arkansas  School,  had  won  a  prize  as  the  best 
scholar  in  his  Sunday  school  class. 

As  far  as  their  plans  are  made  the  teachers  and 
officers  will  spend  their  vacation  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moorhead,  “oh  visiting,”  they 

said. 

Miss  Crocker  will  spend  the  summer  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Beaty  said,  “a  bee  line  to  my  home  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.”  Enuf  sed. 

Miss  Cory  goes  to  St.  Louis  from  here  and  then 
will  visit  in  her  home  state,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Ezell  will  likely  try  a  summer  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  She  spent  last  summer  in  New  York. 

St.  Augustine  is  enough  of  an  attraction  for  Mr. 
Boggs  with  a  short  trip  to  South  Carolina  in  June. 

Mr.  Littlejohn  expects  to  visit  friends  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  then  go  to  his  home  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Miss  Rees  goes  to  her  home  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
first,  and  then  to  the  mountains  to  reduce  avoirdupois, 
we  presume. 

Pres.  Walker  and  family  will  go  to  Cedar  Spring, 
S.  C.,  for  a  while  and  then  recuperate  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  will  visit  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
dricks’  mother  for  a  while,  and  then  live  in  Jackson- 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Misses  Guthrie  and  Ferguson  will  stay  under 
their  parental  roofs  all  the  summer  long  in  Romney, 
West  Virginia.  Both  hail  from  the  same  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  will  hurry  to  Mrs.  Park’s 
home  in  McIntosh,  Fla.,  to  show  off  their  little  son. 
Mr.  Parks  will  tune  pianos  around  in  Alachua 
County. 

Miss  Compton  is  undecided.  She  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  do  several  things  and  all  at  the  same 
time.  How  would  a  suggestion  to  spend  it  in  St. 
Augustine  do? 

Miss  Willie  McLane  will  go  south  as  a  caretaker 
on  the  train,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  return  by  the 
parents  of  several  of  her  girls.  The  new  and  spacious 
building  with  its  long  halls  has  made  life  so  strenu¬ 
ous  for  her  that  she  will  rest  in  the  country  in 
Alabama  during  the  summer. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


It  is  stay  at  home  or  bust  for  Floridians  instead 
of  “Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust.” 

In  two  days  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf 
won  three  base-ball  games  from  another  school 
team.  A  pretty  good  record. 

Mr.  E.  Applegate  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Vaughan  Coal  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Reynolds  Mining  Co.,  at  Welsh,  W. 
Va. — Maryland  Bulletin. 

The  pupils  of  the  Colorado  School  had  their 
annual  picnic  on  April  28th  in  Cheyenne  Canon — 
“the  playground  of  the  nation.”  For  ideal  picnic 
grounds  we  believe  the  Colorado  School  has  us  all 
beaten  all  hollow.  —  Chronicle. 

Herbert  Cavanagh,  of  Wolcottville,  Ind.,  has  been 
raising  strawberries  for  seventeen  years.  Last 
October  the  state  entomologist  visited  Herbert’s 
strawberry  patch  and  he  said  the  patch  was  the  finest 
he  ever  saw.  Herbert  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
growers  in  Northern  Indiana. — Silent  Hoosicr. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Mississippi  Voice 
which  has  been  silent  for  four  years  through  unfavor¬ 
able  industrial  conditions  in  its  School,  will  resume 
publication  ere  long,  probably  next  fall.  Edward 
Rowse,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  and  a 
teacher,  will  be  the  editor.  —  Chronicle. 

On  presentation  day  Dr.  Gallaudet  tendered  his 
resignation  as  president  of  Gallaudet  College  after 
a  service  of  fifty-two  years.  Prof.  Percival  Hall, 
who  has  been  professor  of  mathematics  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Normal  department  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  has  been  appoinetd  to  take  his  place.  Dr.  Gal¬ 
laudet  will  remain  as  president  in  an  unofficial  capa¬ 
city  for  a  year. 

The  champion  tennis  player  of  Winnipeg  is  a 
deaf  gentleman,  Mr.  Holmes.  He  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  it  was  while  passing  through  Winni¬ 
peg  some  years  ago  that  he  was  taken  ill  and  sent  to 
the  hospital,  as  a  result  of  which  he  suffers  from  loss 
of  hearing  power.  He  occupies  a  position  with  a 
fire  insurance  company,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most 
capable  man. — Kansas  Star. 

While  the  students  of  Gallaudet  College  were  in 
Camp  at  Great  Falls,  on  the  Potomac  river  during 
the  Easter  vacation,  Miss  Maud  Edington,  a  visiting 
young  lady,  slipped  and  fell  into  the  river  near  the 
whirlpool.  Walter  Rockwell,  one  of  the  students, 
gallantly  plunged  in  and  rescued  her.  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well  has  just  received  a  gold  medal  given  by  the 
family  of  the  young  lady  as  a  testimonial  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  bravery. — Kentucky  Standard. 
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CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  received  five  dollars  from 
home. 

Arthur  Lightbody  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
from  his  mother. 

Tom  Anderson’s  brother  made  him  a  short  call 
Saturday  morning. 

Eula  Rawl  received  a  letter  from  her  papa  con¬ 
taining  three  dollars. 

Annie  Clemons  will  go  with  Miss  McLane  to 
town  to  buy  a  new  hat. 

Clarabell  Cone  received  a  letter  from  her  papa 
containing  some  money. 

Gracie  Griffin  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
that  she  had  a  new  baby  brother. 

Herbert  Wright  received  several  pictures  of  his 
family  which  pleased  him  greatly. 

Master  Roy  Hendricks  is  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  welcome  visitors  to  our  school. 

All  of  the  small  girls  took  part  in  some  beauti¬ 
ful  tableaux  in  the  deaf  Literary  Society. 

Herbert  Wright’s  aunt  called  on  him  recently 
and  gave  him  a  dollar  and  two  boxes  of  candy. 

Miss  Cory  took  Pearl  Holland,  Sarah  Johnson 
and  Annie  Clemons  to  see  the  moving  pictures  one 
afternoon. 

Pearl  and  Lily  Holland  received  some  money 
from  home,  and  Miss  McLane  has  bought  Pearl  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

Fannie  and  Grace  Sawyer  were  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  and  pleased  with  a  brief  visit  from  their  sister 
Isabelle  last  Saturday. 

BOSSY. 

Dick  lived  in  the  country. 

His  father  was  a  farmer.  Dick  liked  to  work  on 
the  farm. 

One  summer  his  father  gave  a  cow  to  him. 

Dick  named  her  Bossy. 

Every  morning  Dick  carried  a  large  pail  to  the 
barn  and  milked  Bossy.  Then  he  took  the  milk  to 
the  house  and  gave  it  to  his  mother. 

Bossy  liked  to  eat  grass,  clover,  corn  and  hay. 


“When  doubtful  which  is  right,  which  wrong, 
This  you  can  safely  do: 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you.” 

POLLY. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  a  parrot.  It  had  green,  yellow 
and  red  feathers.  Its  name  was  Polly.  Polly  lived 
in  a  large  cage.  She  knew  how  to  talk  a  little,  but 
she  could  not  sing. 

One  day  Mary’s  mother  took  her  to  see  Mrs. 
Brown’s  parrot.  She  took  some  crackers  to  Polly. 
Mrs.  Brown  opened  the  cage  door  and  Polly  came 
out  of  the  cage  and  ate  a  cracker.  Mary  liked  the 
parrot.  She  wanted  her  mother  to  buy  one  for  her. 

In  the  spring  there  were  many  pink  and  white 
blossoms  on  the  trees.  Apple  blossoms  have  five 
petals.  The  petals  fall  but  the  tiny  green  apples 
stay  on  the  stems  and  grow  all  summer.  In  the  fall 
the  apples  are  large  and  ripe.  Ripe  apples  have 
black  seeds.  Some  apples  are  red,  some  are  yellow, 
and  others  are  green. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 

The  good  Lord  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings, 

He  made  their  glowing  colors, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple  headed  mountains, 

The  river  running  by, 

The  morning  and  the  sunset, 

That  lighted  up  the  sky. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  with, 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell, 

How  great  is  God  Almighty 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 

How  many  days  in  a  week? 

How  many  weeks  in  a  month? 

How  many  months  in  a  year? 

How  many  seasons  are  there? 

How  many  months  in  each  season? 
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LITERARY  SOCIETY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Once  again  the  hand  of  time  points  to  the  hour 
when  we,  who  for  eight  months  in  the  year  live  under 
the  same  roof,  enjoying  the  same  pleasures  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  same  difficulties,  must  lay  aside  our 
books  and  say  farewell ! 

Nothing  could  have  made  us  realize  more  fully 
that  the  school  term  is  at  an  end  than  on  Saturday 
evening  the  seventh  of  this  month,  when  our  Cicero¬ 
nian  Literary  Society  covened  for  the  last  time  in  the 
school  auditorium. 

A  special  program  had  been  arranged  for  the 
occasion,  consisting  of: 

1.  Address — Pres.  Walker. 

2.  Tableaux — Small  girls. 

3.  Japanese  tableaux — Big  girls. 

4.  The  Will — Sarah  V.  Johnson. 

5.  Farewell  address — Mary  Fraser. 

6.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner — Roxie  Jordan 
and  large  boys. 


The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Frankie 
Hawley  and  Mary  Fraser. 

Be  it  hereby  known  that  we  make  such  disposi¬ 
tion  of  property  as  is  herewith  stated: 

To  Grace  Fludson  we  give  our  hair  pins,  rats 
and  combs  as  she  is  always  the  first  to  try  new  styles 
in  hair  dressing. 

To  Minnie  Clemons  we  leave  all  the  grammars 
as  she  prefers  studying  language  to  eating  ice-cream. 

To  Roxie  Jordan  we  give  all  of  the  boys,  for 
she  has  said  that  nothing  so  kindles  her  indignation 
as  for  the  other  girls  to  have  any. 

To  Raymond  Rou  we  leave  all  of  our  mirrors, 
hoping  that  he  will  keep  his  face  clean  and  his  hair 
neat. 

To  George  Hay  we  bequeath  our  arithmetics, 
that  he  may  derive  an  untold  amount  of  pleasure 
from  them  during  the  summer  vacation. 

To  Charlie  Manire  we  give  our  soap  and  towels 
as  washing  his  hands  is  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes. 

To  Emory  Sizemore  we  leave  all  the  old  over¬ 
alls,  in  which  he  may  traverse  the  broad  acres  of  his 
new  farm. 

To  Robert  Anderson  we  give  our  old  dust  cloths 
and  brooms,  hoping  that  they  may  help  him  keep 
his  Bachelor’s  Club  in  perfect  order. 

To  Wolfried  Johnson  and  Oswaldo  Cano  we 
bequeath  our  old  gloves,  as  boxing  is  their  chief 
pleasure  and  to  become  professionals  is  their  highest 
ambition. 

Our  old  shoes  we  give  to  Miss  Compton  for  we 
understand  that  she  is  to  open  a  shoe-store  this 
summer. 

To  Miss  Ferguson  we  leave  our  alarm  clock,  in 
order  that  she  may  sometimes  be  on  time  for  break¬ 


fast  and  school. 

To  Miss  Rees  we  bequeath  our  old  hat  trim¬ 
ming’s  that  she  may  change  her  hats  as  many  times 
as  she  desires  and  have  one  for  every  costume. 

To  Nettalien  Vanderpoel  we  bequeath  a  nice 
house  near  the  Record  office  as  we  hear  that  St. 
Augustine  is  to  be  her  future  home. 

To  Miss  Willie  McLane  we  give  our  heartfelt 
love  and  thanks  for  her  watchful  care  during  all  the 
years  of  our  school  lives. 

To  Miss  Guthrie  we  leave  all  the  Sunday  School 
books  since  we  hear  she  will  need  them  when  she 
returns  to  Romney. 

To  Miss  Rupley  we  give  all  the  sisters  and  bro¬ 
thers  in  town  because  she  dearly  loves  the  sound  of 
these  words. 

To  Miss  Cory  we  give  all  the  dress  patterns, 
that  she  may  keep  up  to  all  the  styles. 

To  Miss  Crocker  we  give  a  cozy  corner  in  the 
sitting-room,  but  for  no  reason  in  particular(?). 

To  Mr.  Boggs  we  bequeath  all  the  rings,  since 
we  hear  he  intends  making  a  “corner”  on  jewelry. 

Lastly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  we  leave  our 
love  and  thanks  for  our  education  and  for  all  the 
pleasure  and  help  we  shall  derive  therefrom. 

Duly  signed  and  witnessed  this  seventh  day  of 
May,  nineteen  hundred  ten. 

Mary  Fraser. 

Frankie  Hawley. 


Farewell  Address. 

The  saddest  moment  in  a  graduate’s  life  is  when 
she  must  say  goodbye  to  her  schoolmates  and  friends. 
The  moment  has  arrived  for  Miss  Hawley  and  me  to 
say  farewell  to  you,  our  fellow  members  of  the 
society.  One  may  not  be  sorry  to  say  farewell  to 
the  grind  of  the  school-room,  but  to  the  meetings  of 
this  society,  yes.  Here  is  where  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  our  school  lives  has  been  gotten.  Many  of  you 
may  have  grumbled  when  your  name  was  on  the 
program.  You  may  have  preferred  to  sit  and  let 
others  entertain  you,  but  those  who  have  left  before 
us  have  told  me  that  in  after  years  when  reflecting 
upon  their  school-lives,  they  have  looked  back  upon 
the  work  in  this  society  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 
I  can  understand  this  for  I  can  realize  it  even  now, 
and  if  you  all  believe  me  you  will  try  to  do  better 
work  and  be  willing  to  do  your  part  cheerfully. 

As  I  said  before,  much  of  the  pleasure  of  our 
school  lives  has  been  derived  from  the  society  meet¬ 
ings  and  it  saddens  us  to  say  goodbye,  but  in  say¬ 
ing  farewell,  the  best  wishes  of  Miss  Hawley  and 
myself  remain  with  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society. 
May  it  live  long  and  be  the  means  of  imparting  as 
much  instruction  and  pleasure  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  Farewell,  farewell. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  Ihe  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Saie  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bethesda  Spring  Water 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
IVUsrray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trasses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LIN COLN VILLE. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitman’s  and  Huyler’s 
Candies 

Newbro’s  Herpicide 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city* 

m  e$ce$  $fi©e  scorg 

SHOES  THAT  FIT  AND  WEAR. 


DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street. 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and 
all  work  guaranteed. 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

GAPIT LAJLj  $30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lin  Isley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited. 


FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  0a$  engines 


BEST  BICYCLES 
BEST  TIRES 

31  King  St. 


BEST  REPIARING 
BEST  PRICES 

Opposite  Plaza. 


St.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  €o. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice. 
22  Cathedral  Place.  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager. 


CHAIRS  CANED 


Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


BENNETT  &  CO. 

OPERA  HOUSE 

SHOE  STORE 

ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 


Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South. 


Go  to 

USINA’S  BOOK  STORE  FOR 
Stationery 

and  Usina’s  Hardware  Store  For 

HARDWARE 

St.  George  Street. 


The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS. 

Our  lines  comprisedry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture. 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


F.  J.  HOW  ATT. 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO.  E'”TT- 
The  Pure  Pood  Grocers. 


WHOLESALE. 


3*ineet  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock. 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


RETAIL. 


L.  L.  Simms  R.  C.  Stephens 

$!.  JfwpstiiK  Grocery  go. 

WE  SELL 

Suery  thiny  yood  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


H.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR. 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread. 


Always  looking  toward  improvement. 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery. 

TRY  OUR  GOODS. 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

filler  in 

Boors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores. 

PONCE  I)E  LEON  ITI AKMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


J.  H.  COLEE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings. 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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OUR  NEW  BUILDING. 

Occupied  in  February  1910. 


E  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  two  photographs  of 
our  new  school  building.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  are  as  good  as  a  photograph  could 
possibly  be,  but  do  not  do  the  building 
half  justice,  as  the  color  effect  adds  much  to  its 
general  appearance  and  enhances  the  character  of 
the  building. 


the  eye.  The  offices  and  public  rooms  are  models 
of  convenience  and  are  nicely  arranged.  The  dor¬ 
mitories  and  school  rooms  are  light,  airy  and  well 
ventilated.  The  teachers’  and  officers’  apartments 
as  well  as  that  of  the  President  of  the  school  are 
conveniently  and  comfortably  arranged.  No  school 
in  the  country  can  boast  of  a  more  beautiful  dining¬ 
room  and  auditorium.  The  interior  of  the  entire  build- 


FRONT  VIEW 


The  first  photograph  gives  a  view  of  the  front 
,t  and  main  er  trance.  The  building  is  237  feet  long 
and  160  feet  deep  from  front  entrance  to  rear  of  the 
kitchen.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  veneer  of  white 
stucco,  trimmings  of  red  terra  cotta  and  a  roof  of 
red  tile. 

The  interior  presents  a  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  The  long  halls,  with  pilasters  and  arches  at 
intervals  and  a  five  foot  green  wainscoting  with  the 
walls  and  ceilings  a  cream  color,  are  very  pleasing  to 


ing  is  treated  like  the  halls,  that  is,  green  wainscoting 
to  the  dado  rail  with  cream  walls  and  ceilings.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  every  modern  conve¬ 
nience. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  side  veiw.  In  the 
foreground  are  the  Pesident’s  apartments  and  beyond 
to  the  right  is  the  pupils’  dining-room  with  auditorium 
above.  This  is  only  a  general  outline  of  the  building. 
A  description  in  detail  will  be  published  in  a  later 
issue. 


SIDE  VIEW 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  DEAF  WITH  THE 
HEARING. 


Miss  Minnie  Rupley. 

Read  at  the  Tea  -hers’  Meeting  in  October. 


When  the  hearing  child  first  enters  school  his 
little  brain  is  teeming  with  ideas.  With  a  vocabulary, 
at  the  lowest  estimate  of  several  hundred  words,  he 
is  able  to  express  his  needs,  his  common  feelings, 
and  to  describe  the  actions  of  his  companions  and 
the  appearance  of  things  about  him.  If  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  an  intelligent  home  his  mind 
is  stored  with  Bible  stories  and  nursery  lore  and  with 
little  songs  and  verses  of  Scripture.  Even  the  child 
from  an  ignorant  home  possesses  knowledge  which 
will  require  the  deaf  child  years  to  obtain. 

When  the  deaf  child  first  comes  to  us  his  mind, 
to  a  certain  extent  is  undeveloped.  He  must  start 
at  the  very  beginning.  He  has  to  learn  his  name, 
age,  names  of  teachers,  classmates  and  the  most 
familiar  objects.  In  many  cases  the  progress  is  very 
slow  for  he  can  onlv  acquire  knowledge  through  the 
eye. 

The  hearing  child,  who  has  so  many  avenues 
through  which  to  gain  information,  is  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  from  primary  to  intermediate  grade  while  his 
little  deaf  brother  is  making  progress  much  more 
slowly,  handicapped  by  his  limited  knowledge  of 
language. 

In  keenness  of  observation  and  imitative  power 
the  deaf  excel  the  hearing,  while  in  many  instances 
their  correct  spelling  and  beautiful  penmanship  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  one  who  has  taught  in  graded 
schools. 

The  deaf  child’s  implicit  trust,  affectionate  dis¬ 
position  and  appreciation  is  beautiful. 

The  spiritual  development  of  the  hearing  child 
begins  as  soon  as  his  baby  tongue  can  lisp  his  little 
prayer  at  his  mother’s  knee.  Among  his  earliest 
and  sweetest  memories  are  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
heaven.  But  the  little  deaf  child  is  deprived  of  this 
early  religious  training,  because  the  parents  do  not 
know  how  to  make  him  understand  them,  so,  as  a 
usual  thing,  this  high  privilege  devolves  upon  the 
teacher. 

How  careful  we  teachers  should  be  that  we  give 
the  child  the  right  impressions  of  God  and  heaven, 
and  thus  start  his  feet  in  the  heavenward  way.  Where¬ 
as  neglect  at  the  critical  period  might  prove  fatal  to 
the  child's  eternal  welfare. 

It  is  beautiful  to  know  that  what  is  best,  truest 
and  noblest  may  be  developed  in  the  deaf  to  a  degree 
equal  to  that  attained  by  the  hearing. 

The  odds  against  the  deaf  are  overwhelming, 
but  by  patient  application  he  is  in  many  instances 
enabled  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion;  while  in  almost  every  case  upon  graduation  he 
takes  his  place  as  a  self-supporting  citizen,  valued 


for  his  industry  and  integrity,  and  capable  of  compet¬ 
ing  successfully  with  his  hearing  brother. 

THREE  KINDS  OF  TEACHERS 

The  teaching  fraternity  has  three  kinds  of 
teachers.  They  can  be  seen  almost  anywhere. 

1.  The  first  kind  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
teaching  “for  revenue  only.”  They  look  upon  the 
school  room  as  a  place  winning  sufficient  money 
to  start  them  in  some  other  line  of  business,  which 
they  expect  to  make  their  life  work.  They  may  be 
fresh  graduates  from  school,  who  have  the  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry  or  some  similar  occupation  in 
view,  but  are  in  need  of  some  ready  cash  for  prose¬ 
cuting  their  profession.  So  they  get  a  second  grade 
certificate,  and  inflict  themselves  on  some  rural 
school,  which  is  apt  to  feel  proud  to  get  such  teachers. 

But  they  stay  long  enough  to  accomplish  their 
end,  and  then  bid  good  bye  to  the  school  room.  Now, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  teachers  can  do  any 
good  to  any  one  but  themselves.  Their  object  is  not 
the  good  of  the  school,  nor  to  honor  the  profession, 
but  compass  their  own  personal  selfish  ends.  They 
are  too  much  like  hirelings,  and  are  almost  certain  to 
subordinate  what  should  be  supreme  to  their  own 
personal  purposes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  less 
of  such  teachers  the  better. 

2.  A  second  kind  has  a  higher  motive.  They 
love  the  work,  and  put  energy  and  enthusiasm  into 
it.  They  follow  it  because  it  is  in  line  with  their 
own  inclinations  and  tastes.  Such  a  condition  is 
favorable  for  the  school.  As  every  one  does  better 
when  doing  what  he  likes,  it  follows  that  the  school 
will  fare  well  when  taught  by  one  who  loves  his  work. 
But  even  such  a  commendable  state  of  affairs  may 
fall  short  of  the  best,  if  there  is  no  other  motive  than 
love  for  the  work.  That  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Such  a  teacher  may  please  his  patrons,  and  his 
scholars  may  make  commendable  progress  in  their 
studies,  while  failing  in  the  true  purpose  of  an 
education — the  full  development  of  individual  char¬ 
acter. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  a  teacher  is  he  who,  while 
having  a  genuine  love  for  his  work,  recognizes  his 
position  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  coming  gener¬ 
ations.  He  has  as  his  work  something  more  than 
imparting  instruction  and  pleasing  his  patrons.  He 
touches  his  pupils  morally  as  well  as  intellectually. 
He  has  many  opportunities  for  making  impressions 
that  will  go  far  in  fashioning  the  future  of  those 
whom  he  instructs.  His  own  life  becomes  some 
part  of  theirs,  by  setting  before  his  pupils  high 
ideas  of  character,  by  pointing  them  ever  upward, 
by  making  them  to  feel  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
life,  whose  largest  achievement  is  not  in  accumulation 
but  in  service,  he  does  his  truest  work  as  an  in¬ 
structor. — American  Journal  of  Education. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES  j 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  for  the  year  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  of  October  at  half  past  six  o’clock. 

Lalla  Wilson  volunteered  to  make  the  opening 
prayer. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson,  president  of  the  society  at 
the  close  of  the  term  of  1909-10,  occupied  the  chair. 

For  the  ensuing  term  Minnie  Clemons  was  elect¬ 
ed  president;  vice  president,  Emory  Sizemore;  sec¬ 
retary,  Sarah  Johnson;  and  treasurer,  Amalia 
Lorenz. 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  over  to  the  new 
president,  who  appointed  as  a  program  committee 
for  the  first  month,  Rena  Thompson,  George  Hay 
and  Miss  Compton. 

The  society  then  adjourned  after  a  prayer  by 
Amalia  Lorenz. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  October  was 
presided  over  by  the  new  president,  Minnie  Clemons. 

The  opening  prayer  by  George  Hay  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting. 

In  the  absence  of  a  leader,  Miss  Compton  made 
an  address  on  “The  Story  of  the  Talents”  and  then 
Raymond  Rou  signed  “I  am  Trusting  Thee,  Lord 
Jesus.” 

Voluntary  remarks  were  called  for,  the  program 
for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  with  a  prayer  by  Ben  Lorenz. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  of  this  term  last  Sunday  evening,  October 
the  first,  with  a  full  attendance.  The  service  was 
opened  with  a  hymn,  Lucius  Emerson  acting  as 
organist.  The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Beaty,  after  which  Miss  Ferguson  read  the  Bible 
lesson. 

We  next  3ang  a  second  hymn  and  then  proceed¬ 
ed  with  the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  president,  Pearl  Brown;  secretary,  Lula  Bar- 
field;  treasurer,  Mabel  Bates;  collector,  Norvin  Rives. 
Following  this,  was  a  short  but  delightful  address  by 
Mr.  Walker. 

After  the  benediction  in  concert  the  society 
adjourned  to  meet  the  following  Sunday  evening. 

Lula  Barfield,  Sec’y. 


The  president  of  the  society  called  the  meeting 
together  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth,  at  half  past  six 
o’clock.  A  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  led  in  prayer.  The  secretary  next  read  the 
minutes  and  called  the  roll. 

As  we  had  no  lesson  paper  for  the  evening,  the 
meeting  was  necessarily  a  short  one.  The  Scripture 
was  read  by  Miss  Ferguson,  and  a  second  hymn  was 
sung.  Then  followed  the  announcement  as  to  which 
members  had  been  selected  to  act  as  leaders  this  year. 

A  beautiful  letter  from,  the  “Quiet  Hour 
Society”  was  read  by  Miss  Rupley. 

The  collector  took  the  bi-weekly  collection 
amounting  to  forty-seven  cents. 

After  the  closing  hymn  and  the  benediction  the 
Society  stood  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  Lula  Barfield,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  the  even¬ 
ing  of  October  first  for  re-organization  for  the  year 
1910-1911. 

Raymond  Rou  occupied  the  chair  and  business 
being  in  order,  called  for  an  election  of  new  officers, 
which  resulted  as  follows:  president,  George  Hay; 
vice-president,  Sarah  V.  Johnson,  and  secretary, 
Minnie  Clemons. 

The  new  officers  were  then  installed.  The  presi¬ 
dent  then  appointed  Sarah  V.  Johnson,  Raymond 
Rou  and  Mr.  Hendricks  to  compose  the  program 
committee. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  motion  to  enroll  eight  of 
the  younger  pupils  on  our  membership  list  was  car¬ 
ried. 

Inspiring  talks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Hendricks. 

Then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
the  15th  inst.  Minnie  Clemons,  Sec’y. 


The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  together 
on  the  evening  of  October  the  eighth,  Lula  Bai  field 
presiding. 

As  no  program  had  been  arranged,  officers  were 
elected  in  the  following  order:  president,  Lucius 
Emerson;  vice-president,  Preston  Holly;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mabel  Bates;  critic,  Miss  W  ilson, 
monitor,  Bessie  Sikes.  By  special  request  Miss 
Wilson  kindly  consented  to  play  two  delightful  piano 
selections.  Mabel  Bates,  Lawrence  Marvin,  and 
Mr.  Beaty  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  program  for 
the  next  meeting.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried 
that  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Livingston  be  received 
into  the  society  as  honorary  members. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  society  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  October  the  twenty-third. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES. 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth,  Lawrence  Marvin  took 
dinner  with  friends  in  the  city. 

Bessie  Sikes  received  a  beautiful  locket  and 
chain  from  her  home  several  days  ago. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Bigelow  spend  a 
few  days  in  St.  Augustine  at  the  opening  of  school. 

The  boys  of  Mr.  Beaty’s  class  entertained  the 
girls  at  a  pleasant  oyster  roast  the  evening  of  the 
fifteenth. 

The  friends  of  Solan  Gill  will  doubtless  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  she  was  happily  wedded 
during  the  summer. 

Lucy  Kilbee  purchased  this  summer  an  up-to- 
date  new  Remington  typewriter.  Her  father  and 
uncles,  she  says,  keep  her  busy  with  copying  work. 

Ola  Dicks  and  Solan  Gill,  who  were  with  us  at 
the  close  of  school  in  May,  did  not  return  this  fall. 
Rosie  Nassarallah,  Annie  Gardner,  Percy  Somers, 
and  Hozy  Wells  are  so  far  the  only  new  names  on 
our  roll. 

Norvin  Rives  decided  not  to  tarry  long  with  us 
this  term.  After  remaining  here  but  a  week,  he 
decided  that  home  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  so 
took  his  departure  thence. 

According  to  Tony  Tardo,  Miss  Wilson  is  intro¬ 
ducing  new  and  interesting  methods  into  our  singing 
classes.  She  urges  the  little  fellows  to  use  their 
DIAGRAMS  in  singing. 

Ask  Lucy  Kilbee,  Mabel  Bates,  Bessie  Sikes 
and  Willie  Barrow  if  they  are  not  a  year  older  this 
month  than  they  would  have  been  had  their  birth¬ 
days  not  come  just  at  this  season. 

Mr.  Parks,  our  former  music  instructor,  has 
opened  a  music  store  on  St.  George  Street.  Pie  re¬ 
ports  a  highly  satisfactory  beginning,  having  since  the 
first  of  September  sold  twelve  pianos,  two  cabinet 
organs,  and  a  pipe  organ.  Success  to  him  in  his  new 
field  of  labor! 

Mr.  Walker  has  arranged  for  Lawrence  Marvin 
and  three  of  the  little  girls— Annie  Lee  Barksdale,  Lola 
Ashley,  and  Bessie  Sikes — to  take  lessons  on  the 
violin  this  winter.  He  hopes  soon  to  organize  a 
small  orchestra.  Miss  Annie  Cooper,  an  unusually 
gifted  and  accomplished  violinist,  who  lives  but  a  few 
blocks  from  the  school,  has  charge  of  this  new  phase 
of  our  music  work. 

As  several  of  us  who  are  now  connected  with  the 
school  well  remember,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  blind 


department  enrolled  from  year  to  year  three,  five, 
seven,  and  finally  ten  names  on  its  register.  These 
pupils  were  under  the  management  of  but  one  teach¬ 
er,  who  could  with  ease  instruct  them  all  in  several 
lines  of  work.  This  year  thirty-two  happy  young 
folks  enter  with  us  upon  the  duties  of  the  new  school 
year. 

Our  reading  circle  already  promises  to  be  this 
session  a  rare  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  It  in¬ 
cludes  thus  far,  Mr.  Beaty’s  class,  Misses  Rupley, 
Ferguson,  Corey,  Mrs.  Ezell,  and  Mr.  Beaty. 
Miss  Rupley  finished  “Nancy  Stair”  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  the  seventh,  and  Miss  Corey  is  now  enter¬ 
taining  us  with  the  opening  chapters  of  “The  Ros¬ 
ary.”  Little  later  we  expect  to  take  up  several 
strictly  historic  subjects. 

Mr.  Fred  F.  Livingston  has  charge  of  the 
broom  shop  this  session.  The  room  used  for  this 
purpose  this  year  is  a  spacious  one  in  the  east:  end  c£ 
the  old  building.  Mr.  Livingston  begins  this  wot* 
in  fairly  suitable  quarters,  with  new  machinery,  and 
with  an  excellently  arranged  schedule,  and  so  expects 
to  show  creditable  results  before  the  close  of  the 
term.  Besides  these  duties,  Mr.  Livingston  has 
charge  of  some  intermediate  branches  of  school  work. 

Mr.  DeWitt  Lightsey,  who  graduated  from  this 
school  in  May  nineteen  eight,  returned  to  Ivirksviile, 
Mo.,  to  take  up  his  second  year’s  study  of  osteopa¬ 
thy.  DeWitt  i3  taking  a  three  year’s  course,  so 
expects  to  finish  in  the  spring  of  nineteen  twelve  and 
then  begin  practicing  his  profession.  Nowhere  in 
his  native  state  will  he  be  more  cordially  welcomed 
than  here  among  his  old  friends  in  St.  Augustine, 
when  he  returns  to  Florida  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
leading  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Miss  Daisy  Wilson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  charge  of 
the  music  department  this  year.  Miss  Wilson  studied 
piano,  voice,  theory,  composition,  etc.,  at  Brenau 
College,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  graduating  from  that  con¬ 
servatory  in  ninteen-three.  For  several  years  she 
has  taught  piano  and  voice  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C., 
and  so  comes  among  us  a  competent  and  experienc¬ 
ed  musician  and  teacher,  eager  to  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  musical  training  of  the 
pupils  here.  The  task  of  assigning  her  work  and 
arranging  her  schedules  is  practically  completed. 
There  are  this  year  about  twenty-eight  taking  piano; 
six,  pipe  organ;  eight,  vocal;  and  four,  violin,  in 
addition  to  this,  Miss  Wilson  is  training  two  singing 
classes.  She  has  the  older  children  in  class  A  three 
times  a  week,  and  the  little  fellows  in  class  B  twice 
each  week.  Every  success  that  could  possible 
result  from  the  capable  instruction  of  unusually 
gifted  and  ambitious  children,  we  wish  Miss  Wilson 
in  her  new  lield  of  labor. 
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It  rained  a  great  deal  last  week. 

Fannie  Varnes  is  expecting  a  birthday  box. 

Miss  Rupley  has  a  new  pupil  named  Fanny  Giles. 

Mr.  Walker  does  not  want  us  to  go  home  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Pope  have  a  little  baby 

girl. 

Miss  Cory  has  five  new  pupils  in  her  class  this 
year. 

We  have  not  played  base  ball  yet,  as  we  have 
no  ball. 

Lily  Holland  and  Lalla  Wilson  are  very  fond  of 
drawing. 

Charlie  Manire  expects  his  mother  to  visit  him 
Christmas. 

Fannie  Varnes’  brother  promised  her  a  camera 
next  month. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  is  teaching  Miss  Guthrie’s  class 
temporarily. 

Mr.  Boggs  built  a  barn  for  the  school  during 
the  summer. 

Amalia  Lorenz’s  mother  will  send  her  some  new 
dresses  soon. 

Elzy  Pacetti,  an  ex-pupil,  built  a  new  launch  for 
himself  this  summer. 

Mr.  Boggs  treated  the  large  boys  to  ice-cream 
one  Sunday  recently. 

Hallowe’en  will  soon  be  here.  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  a  party, 

Miss  Willie  McLane  spent  the  entire  summer 
with  Mrs.  Cone  in  Tampa. 

Ardine  Holland  made  some  lemonade  last  Sunday 
and  gave  it  to  the  boys  in  his  class. 

Miss  Abbie  Goff,  an  ex-pupil,  is  the  small  boys’ 
supervisor  this  year. 

Miss  Midget  White  spent  four  days  with  us  the 
second  week  of  school. 

Wolfried  Johnson,  who  was  in  school  last  year, 
went  to  New  York  in  June. 

The  teachers  expect  to  go  to  Summer  Haven  on 
a  picnic  some  Saturday  real  soon. 

Max  Wetherby’s  papa  has  an  automobile.  Max 
likes  to  ride  in  it  very  much. 

A  new  deaf  girl  came  to  school  the  10th  inst.  She 
knows  how  to  sign.  She  used  to  live  in  Georgia 
and  went  to  the  Georgia  School  for  two  years. 


Dr.  Badger,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  this  city,  called  upon  us  today. 

Perhaps  Lalla  Wilson’s  father  will  come  to  see 
her  soon  as  he  is  in  Palatka  now. 

Roxie  and  Rubv  Jordan  will  come  back  to 
school  soon.  Ruby  is  sick  now. 

Miss  Guthrie,  who  taught  here  last  year,  is  in 
Northampton  at  the  Clarke  School. 

Mr.  Dale  went  to  Maine  last  summer  for  his 
health,  but  he  is  not  much  improved. 

Miss  Compton’s  class  will  plant  some  flowers  in 
boxes  and  put  them  in  their  school-room. 

Ardine  Holland  and  Emory  Sizemore  helped  Mr. 
Plendricks  build  a  chicken  house  at  his  home. 

Oswaldo  Cano  is  not  in  school.  He  is  not  well, 
but  when  he  gets  well,  he  will  come  back  to  school. 

Lorena  Thompson  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  saying  that  she  would  send  a  package  to  her 
soon. 

Frankie  Hawley  takes  care  of  little  Roy  Hen¬ 
dricks,  while  Mrs.  Hendricks  teaches  Miss  Guthrie’s 
old  class. 

Last  Saturday  at  noon  four  of  the  boys  went  with 
Mr.  Boggs  to  get  some  palm  trees  to  plant  in  front  of 
our  school. 

Clarabelle  Cone’s  mother  gave  Virginia  Ful- 
vvood  a  new  dress  for  combing  Clarabelle’s  hair 
every  day  last  year. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  George  Hay’s  sister, 
Lena,  died  the  twenty-first  of  September,  from  the 
effects  of  malarial  fever. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  Raymond  Rou,  his 
mother  and  brother  Edward  came  co  St.  Augustine  on 
an  excursion  and  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker. 

Paul  Blount  visited  our  school  not  long  ago. 
We  had  not  seen  him  for  four  years.  He  learned 
the  barber’s  trade  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  summer. 

Mr.  Boggs  spent  the  day  with  Charlie  Manire 
one  day  last  summer.  From  all  accounts  Charlie 
tried  to  show  him  all  the  sights  for  miles  around. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  invited  Miss  Compton  to  spend 
a  couple  of  w'eeks  with  her  in  Micanopy  when  our 
school  closed.  Miss  Compton  said  that  she  had  a 
fine  time. 

Saturday,  October  8th,  was  little  Roy  Hendricks’ 
first  birthday.  Lalla  Wilson  and  Amalia  Lorenz 
gave  him  a  silver  spoon.  He  also  received  a  rock¬ 
ing-horse. 

George  Hay,  Charlie  Manire  and  Raymond  Rou 
have  moved  to  a  small  room  on  the  first  floor.  They 
say  it  is  very  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
dormitorv. 
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NOTICE  TO  PARENTS 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  primarily  to  teach  our 
deaf  boys  the  art  of  type-setting  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  when  they  leave 
school.  Apart  from  this  we  try  to  make  the  paper 
interesting  to  all  persons  who  have  at  heart  the  work 
of  educating  deaf  and  blind  children.  More  especi¬ 
ally  do  we  try  to  give  in  its  columns  such  news  in 
regard  to  the  school  that  will  present  to  our  patrons 
and  the  public  the  plans  along  which  we  are  trying 
to  educate  the  children. 

We  earnestly  request  the  parents  to  subscribe 
for  the  Herald  for  the  reason  that 

(a)  It  gives  you  the  life  of  your  child. 

(b)  It  makes  you  familiar  with  the  friends  of 
your  child. 

(c)  It  keeps  you  closer  to  your  child  and  your 
child  closer  to  you. 

This  issue  is  sent  to  the  parent  of  each  pupil 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  subscribe  for  it. 

The  subscription  price  is  SO  cents  for  a  scholastic 
year  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  A.  H.  Walker, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

School  opened  on  the  28th  of  September.  All 
arrangements  had  been  perfected  for  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  pupils  and  to  that  end  Mr.  Hendricks  and  Miss 
Compton  met  the  pupils  at  the  depot  in  Jacksonville 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  pupils  from  West  Florida  arrived  in 
Jacksonville  at  7:30  P.  M.  on  Monday  and  were 
met  at  the  depot  by  Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks.  No  connection  could  be  made  for  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  so  they  had  to  spend  the  night  at  one  of  the 
hotels  near  the  depot.  Tuesday  morning  Mr. 


Walker  went  over  to  Jacksonville,  returning  immedi¬ 
ately  with  quite  a  number  of  pupils.  Mr.  Hendricks 
also  came  down  on  this  train  as  a  through  passenger 
to  Palatka  where  he  met  a  large  number  of  children 
from  South  Florida.  Miss  Compton  remained  in « 
Jacksonville  until  Tuesday  afternoon,  meeting  all 
trains  on  Tuesda}*.  By  night  all  looked  for  had 
arrived  and  although  tired  from  their  journey  they 
had  so  much  handshaking  and  so  many  words  of 
happy  greetings  for  each  other  and  so  much  to  relate 
that  had  transpired  during  vacation  that  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  get  them  all  off  to  bed.  Wednesday 
morning  all  assembled  in  the  auditorium  where  a 
short  devotional  exercise  was  held  and  after  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Walker  by  way  of  welcoming  all 
back  to  school,  the  classes  were  formed  and  the 
school  work  for  the  session  of  1910-1911  was  under 
way.  The  enrollment  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school  for  the  opening  day.  Quite  a  number 
will  return  later  in  the  session  and  the  enrollment 
this  year  will  exceed  our  large  enrollment  last  term. 

To  the  department  of  music  has  been  added 
instruction  on  the  violin.  Miss  Annie  F.  Cooper,  of 
St.  Augustine,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  this  newly 
created  position.  Miss  Cooper  has  just  finished  a 
thorough  course  on  the  violin  in  New  York  and  her 
artistic  rendition  of  the  old  Masters  easily  places 
her  in  the  front  ranks  of  violinists  in  the  state. 
She  has  entered  upon  her  duties  with  such  earnest¬ 
ness  and  zeal  that  bespeaks  of  her  success  as  a 
teacher. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we 
received  the  news  that  young  Mr.  Howard  Simpson 
has  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  South  Dakota  School. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  school, 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  and  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  the  care  and  growth  of  the  school  with  a  training 
that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  upbuilding 
of  his  school.  “Watch  the  South  Dakota  School 
grow”  will  no  doubt  be  his  motto.  We  congratulate 
him  and  wish  him  a  long  and  successful  administra¬ 
tion. 

We  will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of  our  new 
hospital  and  our  grounds  will  also  be  enclosed  and 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  beautifying  them  out¬ 
lined.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  for  the 
hospital  and  $5,000  for  the  grounds. 

The  architect  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  will 
visit  us  at  an  early  date  and  plans  will  be  discussed 
for  the  erection  of  an  industrial  building,  a  gymna¬ 
sium  and  a  laundry.  It  is  probable  that  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $60,000.00  will  be  asked  the  next  legislature 
for  these  buildings. 
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During  the  summer  months  the  north  building 
used  by  the  colored  department  was  torn  down  and 
the  lumber  from  it  was  used  to  build  a  stable  and 
cow  barn.  The  old  south  building  was  left  standing. 
The  lower  floor  of  this  building  will  be  converted 
into  a  cabinet  shop  and  the  upper  portion  used  for 
sleeping  quartets  for  our  colored  male  help.  The 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  white  children  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  turned  over  to  the  colored 
pupils  with  the  exception  of  the  east  wing,  or  girls 
side.  The  lower  floor  of  this  wing  was  transformed 
into  a  laundry.  The  upper  portion  was  given  over 
to  the  printing  office  and  broom  shop.  The  old 
laundry  will  henceforth  be  used  exclusively  by  the 
colored  department.  The  old  broom-shop  has  also 
been  turned  over  to  the  colored  pupils. 

The  new  building  did  not  receive  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  newness  has  not  yet  worn  off.  The  halls 
and  dining-room  floors,  however,  were  varnished 
and  the  whole  building  put  in  thorough  good  shape. 

;  <*aw-  ouvax 

The  plaintive  and  pathetic  perennial  wail  of  the 
editor  of  the  Lone  Star  for  more  funds  for  the  school 
is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  great  state  of  Texas. 
The  school  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  badly 
handicapped  on  account  of  the  penuriousness  of  the 
legislatures  and  the  small  appropriations  apparently 
grudgingly  doled  out  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
school.  Today  this  school  ought  to  be  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  schools  of  the  country  but  for  want  of  adequate 
appropriations  from  year  to  year  it  is  far  from  being 
considered  a  model  school.  This  is  no  aspersion  up¬ 
on  those  who  are  in  charge.  The  great  wonder  is 
that  they  have  accomplished  what  they  have  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  Texas  school  was  our  “first  love”  and  our 
interest  has  never  waned,  although  it  was  many 
years  since  we  were  connected  with  it.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Brother  Blattner  still  has  plenty  of  fight 
in  him  yet  and  we  hope  the  next  legislature  will 
make  such  appropriations  that  will  enable  the  school 
to  expand  and  fulfill  its  mission. 

>*U»o<VJS>  MBMNHM 

The  West  Indian  hurricane  v/as  with  us  on  the 
17 th  and  18th  inst.  By  some  it  was  not  regarded  as 
severe  as  the  storm  of  seventeen  years  ago;  br¬ 
others  its  severity  was  considered  greater,  although 
the  damage  was  less.  Be  that  ,  as  it  may,  it  was  of 
such  intensity  that  all  were  glad  when  the  wind 
shifted  from  East  to  Southeast  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  three  hours  before  flood  tide.  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  five  o’clock  white  caps  were  at  our  back 
yard  fence  and  the  tide  was  running  well  up  into  the 
yard.  With  a  continuing  wind  all  Monday  night  and 
Tuesday,  we  confidently  expected  to  see  a  still  higher 
sweep  of  the  water  at  high  tide  Tuesday  evening — 
possibly  up  to  the  main  building — but  the  shifting  of 


the  wind  came  at  the  right  moment.  There  was  no 
uneasiness  felt  at  the  school.  The  uneasy  were  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  pupils  and  others  interested 
in  the  school  as  the  press  dispatches  were  more 
lurid  and  alarming  than  the  real  conditions  warranted. 
At  one  time  we  were  surrounded  by  water — the 
water  in  front  of  us  finding  its  way  through  a 
depression  north  of  us  at  high  tide. 

We  have  very  few  changes  to  record  in  our 
faculty. 

Miss  Fannie  Guthrie  who  had  been  with  us  for 
several  years  resigned  shortly  before  school  opened 
to  accept  a  position  as  a  normal  student  at  the 
Clarke  School.  On  account  of  the  great  demand  for, 
and  the  scarcitv  of,  teachers  we  were  not  able  to  fill 
her  place  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  Mrs.  Alice 
Hendricks  was  appointed  to  temporarily  take  the 
position  until  a  teacher  could  be  found.  At  this 
writing  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Mary  C.  Hoopes  to  the  position.  Miss  Hoopes 
is  a  teacher  of  long  experience  in  the  Mt.  Airy 
School  where  she  has  taught  for  sixteen  years. 
Miss  Hoopes  will  arrive  on  the  1st  of  November  to 
take  up  her  duties  with  us.  She  comes  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  and  the  school  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  securing  her  services. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Parks  for  a  number  of  years  instructor 
of  music  resigned  and  the  school  is  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Miss  Daisy  Wilson,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Miss  Wilson  is  a  musician  and  besides 
has  acquired  the  art  of  putting  energy  and  ambition 
into  her  pupils.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Brenau  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  and  has  had  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  teaching. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Moorhead  resigned  at  the 
close  of  last  session  and  to  fill  their  places,  Mr.  Fred 
Livingston,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  School, 
and  Miss  Mary  Rhyne  were  appointed.  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  will  look  after  the  work  in  the  broom-shop  and 
will  also  do  some  literary  work  in  the  intermediate 
grades  of  the  blind  department.  Miss  Rhyne,  who 
was  with  us  two  years  ago,  will  again  look  after  our 
little  fellows  in  the  position  of  supervisor  of  little 
boys. 

In  the  colored  department  Mrs.  Gertrude  Berry, 
of  Rome,  Ga.,  was  made  housekeeper.  Miss  Estelle 
Gordon,  of  Cave  Spring,  Ga.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Clarke  University,  has  charge  of  the  school-room 
work  for  the  colored  deaf  pupils  and  Mr.  Daniel  Mar¬ 
row,  of  Henderson,  N.  C.,  a  graduate  of  the  N.  C. 
School  for  the  blind,  has  charge  of  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  colored  blind  pupils.  Mr.  William  Berry, 
of  Rome,  Ga.,  is  supervisor. 

We  have  received  copies  of  nearly  all  the  papers 
published  at  the  various  schools  and  they  all  report 
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large  enrollments  and  a  satisfactory  beginning  of  the 
school  term.  The  Mt.  Airy  World  has  reduced  its 
size  somewhat,  but  not  its  dignity.  The  change  of 
the  West  Virginia  Tablet  is  very  marked  and  it  now 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  twelve  page  paper  with 
a  tasty  cover.  We  might  add  that  there  are  several 
changes  at  the  school  besides  the  form  and  general 
appearance  of  the  paper.  Supt.  Montague,  we  know, 
has  a  tedious  and  not  to  be  envied  position  in  trying 
to  rehabilitate  the  school  which  has  so  long  been 
allowed  to  suffer.  But  he  seems  to  possess  the 
understanding,  tact  and  positiveness  to  place  the 
school  where  it  rightly  belongs — high  up  in  its  class. 
We  note  with  much  pleasure  the  many  changes  he  is 
making — all  for  the  betterment  of  the  school.  The 
Register  also  has  reduced  its  size,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  space  still  left  for  friend  Gruver  to  wield  his  pen 
in  defence  of  the  oral  system.  We  also  understand 
that  Laurens  has  outgrown  the  space  allotted  to  him 
in  the  Palmetto  Leaf  and  that  a  larger  press  is  being 
installed  in  order  that  a  paper  more  in  proportion  to 
his  growth  can  be  published.  To  some  this  may  be 
news  of  a  cheering  sort,  to  others  who  thought  his 
motto,  “ Multum  in  parvo,"  too  much,  will  now  per¬ 
haps  try  to  have  him  arrested  for  attempting  to  kill 
the  sign  language. 

Two  fires  in  schools  for  the  deaf  have  lately 
occurred — one  at  the  New  York  School,  on  Lexington 
Avenue,  and  the  other  in  the  Rhode  Island  school. 
Fortunately  they  were  extinguished  before  much 
damage  was  done.  Four  schools  have  been  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  within  the  past  twenty  years,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Missouri  School,  the  Mississippi  School,  the 
Arkansas  School  and  the  Iowa  School. 

The  authorities  in  New  Mexico  have  set  aside 
something  like  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  used  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  for  the  school  for  the  deaf. 


Superintendent  Dobyns  is  busy  working  up  a 
a  splendid  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  at  Delavan, 
Wisconsin,  next  summer.  This  meeting  promises  to 
be  the  best  ever  held.  The  full  program  will  be 
announced  by  January  1,  1911. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

On  the  last  day  of  September  the  teachers  and 
officers  once  more  assembled  in  the  auditorium,  the 
occasion  being  the  first  teachers’  meeting  for  the 
year  of  1910-11. 

This  is  always  purely  a  business  meeting,  at 
which  President  Walker  welcomes  the  new-comers 
and  makes  all  acquainted  with  their  various  duties 
and  with  the  rules  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Walker  was  again  chosen  president  and 
Miss  Compton  secretary  for  the  year. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting 
stood  adjourned. 

The  regular  October  teachers’  meeting  met  in 
the  sitting-room  on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth. 

The  president’s  remarks  were  characterized  by 
the  genial  spirit  which  is  the  leading  element  of  all 
his  talks. 

Miss  Rupley  read  a  paper  comparing  the  results 
obtained  from  a  hearing  child  and  from  a  deaf  child. 

The  musical  numbers,  a  song  by  Miss  Wilson 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  Cooper  added  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

The  contents  of  the  query-box  gave  rise  to  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  various  subjects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  Mrs.  Walker 
served  delightful  refreshments. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 

Two  Irishmen  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Dublin. 
“Twelve  miles,”  was  the  reply.  “Come  on,”  said 
one  of  them  to  his  companion,  “it’s  only  six  miles 
apiece.  Let’s  walk.” 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  three  weeks  ending  Oct.  22,  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

George  Hay 
Gracie  Griffin 
Charles  Fultz 
Charlie  Manire 
Rena  Thompson 
Robert  Anderson 
Emory  Sizemore 
Sarah  V.  Johnson 
Virginia  Fulwood 
Ardine  N.  Holland 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Mabel  Bates 
Lucy  Kilbee 
Bessie  Sikes 
Rosie  Nassarellah 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 


The  stork  left  a  daughter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Pope  the  first  of  October. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pope  is  permanently  connected  with 
the  Record  Co.  of  this  city  now. 


Miss  Annie  Copper,  of  St.  Augustine,  is  now 
connected  with  our  music  department  as  teacher  of 
the  violin. 


A  number  of  the  Raindrop  books  have  been 
added  to  our  library  and  the  pupils  find  much  interest 
in  reading  them. 

One  of  the  wings  of  the  colored  school  building 
was  torn  down  during  the  summer  and  transformed 
into  a  barn  near  the  bay  by  Mr.  Boggs. 

We  are  gratefully  indebted  to  the  H.  &  W.  B. 
Drew  Company,  of  Jacksonville,  for  the  set  of  initial 
letters  for  the  first  page  of  our  paper. 

The  teachers  expect  to  go  cn  their  annual  trip  to 
Summer  Haven  Saturday  the  29th.  We  hope  to  have 
space  in  our  next  issue  for  their  fish  stories. 

Mr.  Walker  has  moved  his  office  into  the  room 
next  to  the  room  he  occupied  last  term  and  turned 
over  his  old  office  to  Miss  Rees,  his  stenographer. 

Mr.  Dale  sent  us  four  fine  sea  bass  which 
were  enough  for  the  entire  school  from  Summer 
Haven,  where  he  is  spending  his  annual  fall  vacation. 

It  was  too  windy  and  the  tide  too  high  on  the 
18th  for  marsh-hen  shooting,  but  Messrs.  Boggs 
and  Hendricks  managed  to  bag  a  few  along  the  bay 
front. 

On  account  of  a  “run  down,”  Mr  Hendricks  is 
forced  to  rest  for  a  month  or  two.  Mrs.  Hendricks 
will  teach  his  class,  but  he  will  still  look  after  the 
publication  of  the  Herald  during  the  afternoons. 

Miss  Guthrie  resigned  her  position  on  the 
faculty  just  before  school  opened,  and  Mr.  Walker 
was  unable  to  fill  her  position  on  so  short  a  notice. 
He  appointed  Mrs.  Hendricks  to  fill  it  temporarily. 

The  severest  wind  storm  on  record  struck  this 
vicinity  the  18th  inst.  The  tides  passed  the  high 
mark  and  part  of  the  town  was  flooded  so  that  the 
street  cars  had  to  suspend  operation.  No  damage 
was  done  to  our  school. 

Several  changes  met  the  eyes  of  all  when  the 
pupils  returned  to  school.  The  colored  pupils  occupy 
the  old  quarters  vacated  by  the  white  boys  and  the 
old  main  building.  The  laundry  was  moved  to  the 
first  floor  of  the  girls’  old  wing,  and  the  printing 
office  and  the  broom  shop  into  the  second  story.  The 
carpenter  shop  was  transferred  to  the  first  floor  of 
the  old  colored  boys’  building. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  Aft.  Airy  World  comes  to  us  in  a  smaller 
form  and  a  new  dress.  An  improvement  over  the 
old  style  of  paper. 

The  American  Industrial  Journal  is  no  more.  It 
was  a  very  valuable  magazine,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
see  it  go  to  the  wall. 

The  Silent  Success  has  succumbed  to  the  fate 
that  befalls  all  independent  papers  for  the  deaf — 
ceased  publication. 

The  Lexington  Ave.  school  of  New  York  city 
narrowly  escaped  being  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks 
back.  The  loss  was  fifty  mattresses  and  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  wood-work  of  a  dormitory. 

Ground  was  broken  September  9th  for  the  new 
buildings  on  the  permanent  location  for  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur.  An  appropriation  of 
$100,000  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  which  sum 
will  be  used  in  erecting  four  fire  proof  buildings  to 
be  finished  April  1,  1911.  When  the  plat  is  com¬ 
pleted  there  are  to  be  a  group  of  seventeen  buildings. 
—  Times. 

The  farm  force  has  been  busy  recently.  We 
have  harvested  65  tons  of  fine  hay,  and  just  put  up 
115  tons  of  ensilage.  Our  corn  crop  is  good,  and 
we  expect  an  abundant  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  We 
have  canned  2800  quarts  of  tomatoes,  600  quarts 
beans,  1600  quarts  apples,  and  have  more  than  two 
tons  of  black-berries.  We  are  ready  for  a  “rainy  day.” 
— Deal  Carolinian. 

The  Linotype  Bulletin  of  the  Merganthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  prints  the  following:  “Our  inspector,  who 
covers  the  State  of  Virginia,  reports  that  he  came 
across  a  novel  attachment  recently  on  a  Junior  Lino¬ 
type  in  the  office  of  The  Review ,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 
The  operator  on  the  machine  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and, 
of  course,  does  not  hear  the  bell  ring  when  the  line 
of  matrices  is  assembled.  The  operator  attached  a 
small  red  flag  to  the  key  board  and  connected  it  with 
the  trip  hammer  by  a  thread.  Every  time  the  hammer 
drops  it  causes  the  red  flag  to  wave,  showing  him  that 
the  line  is  completed.” 

The  Virginia  Guide  states  that  the  demand  for 
deaf  printers  in  their  state  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  demand  for  printers  that  will 
“make  good”  is  still  greater  and  the  supply  of  these 
is  very,  very  small.  Such  printers  are  being  turned 
out  from  many  schools  who  think  they  are  A1 
printers  and  go  into  the  best  offices  of  the  country 
to  ask  for  employment.  This  is  a  bad  policy.  They 
should  be  advised  to  begin  at  the  bottom  in  country 
weekly  printing  offices  and  work  their  way  up. 
They  are  ruining  the  chances  of  many  A1  printers 
from  getting  into  these  offices. 
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“Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden. 


NORA’S  RABBIT. 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Mary  Agnes  McRee  is  taking  lessons  on  the 
violin. 

Minnie  Brown  and  Dalton  Blue  are  also  new 
pupils. 

We  have  five  of  the  Holland  children  with  us 
this  year. 

Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer  expect  a  box  from 
home  soon. 

Annie  Clemons  returned  to  school  accompanied 
by  her  mother. 

Nora  Chasteen,  our  baby  girl  last  year,  has  given 
place  to  Allie  Spears. 

Lalla  Wilson’s  parents  expect  to  move  to  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  soon. 

We  are  expecting  Willie  Newbern  home  from 
the  hospital  this  week. 

The  new  pupils  have  already  forgotten  their 
homesickness  among  their  new  surroundings. 

Little  Irene  Lightbody  has  started  in  the 
primary  department.  We  are  in  hopes  she  will  be 
as  bright  as  Arthur. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  happy  the  children 
are  to  be  in  school  again.  They  are  still  telling 
each  other  of  the  good  times  they  had  this  summer. 

Rosie  Nassarallah,  a  bright  little  Syrian  girl, 
who  was  in  The  House  for  Blind  Babies  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  for  two  years,  and  later  attended  Miss 
Summerlin’s  Kindergarten  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is 
with  us  this  winter. 


ANNIE’S  BIRD. 

Annie  had  a  pretty  yellow  bird. 
She  loved  it. 

One  day  it  flew  out  of  its  cage. 
Annie’s  cat  caught  it  and  killed  it. 
Annie  cried. 


Nora  had  a  little  rabbit.  His  name  was  Bunny. 
She  fed  him  with  clover,  cabbage  and  beets.  One 
night  Nora  hung  her  white  apron  on  a  chair.  Bunny 
crawled  into  the  pocket.  He  slept  there  all  night. 
In  the  morning  Nora  found  him  in  her  pocket.  She 
was  surprised.  He  looked  funny.  Nora  laughed. 

POPPING  CORN. 

Last  Saturday  Archie’s  mother  gave  some  corn 
to  him.  He  and  Bertie  and  Henry  shelled  it.  Archie 
put  it  into  the  popper.  He  shook  the  popper  over 
the  stove.  The  corn  popped.  It  was  very  white. 
Archie  put  it  into  a  pan.  He  sprinkled  salt  on  it. 
The  boys  ate  it. 

“Dear  little  girl  in  dainty  blue, 

Just  let  me  whisper  this; 

I’d  gladly  tie  your  shoe  for  you, 

If  I  might  have  a  kiss.” 

CHILD’S  PRAYER. 

Dear  Jesus,  I  love  thee, 

I  want  to  be  good. 

Teach  me  to  be  good.  Amen. 

Good  boys  and  girls  should  never  say 
“I  will”  and  “Give  me  these.” 

For  that  is  very  impolite, 

Say,  “Yes  ma’am,  if  you  please.” 

“If  you  please”  to  every  one, 

To  Jimmy,  John  and  Ann. 

“Yes  ma’am”  to  a  lady. 

And  “Yes,  Sir”  to  a  man. 

DO  YOUR  BEST. 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best 
And  do  it  every  day. 

Little  boys  and  little  girls, 

That  is  the  wisest  way. 

Whatever  work  comes  to  your  hand, 

At  home  or  at  your  school, 

Do  your  best  with  right  good  will. 

It  is  the  golden  rule. 
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A  NEW  RULING. 

Circulars  are  being  mailed  by  the  College  author¬ 
ities  to  the  heads  of  the  different  schools  through 
the  country,  which  state  that  the  faculty  has  recently 
passed  on  the  following  rules  in  regard  to  admission 
to  the  College: 

1.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Class  upon  certificates  from  approved  schools 
that  the  prescribed  requirements  in  English  Reading, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  English  History, 
American  History  and  Elementary  Physics  have  been 
fully  met,  and  upon  examination  by  the  College 
Faculty  in  English  Composition,  Algebra  and  Latin. 

3.  Examination  questions  in  the  three  subjects 
last  named  will  be  forwarded  in  May,  as  hitherto,  to 
schools  having  candidates.  After  the  examination 
papers  in  these  subjects  have  been  read  by  the  College 
Faculty,  and  certificates  concerning  the  other  subjects 
have  been  received,  the  schools  will  be  informed  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  candidate  being  admitted  to 
the  class. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  September  a 
second  examination  will  be  held  at  the  College  in 
English  Composition,  Algebra,  and  Latin.  An 
examination  will  also  be  given  in  any  of  the  subjects 
that  have  not  been  duly  certified.  If  these  examina¬ 
tions  are  passed  satisfactorily  the  candidates  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Preparatory  Class. 

The  circular  then  proceeds  to  state  that  schools 
from  which  students  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Preparatory  or  Freshman  class  within  the  past  five 
years,  who  have  successfully  pursued  studies  in  the 
college  for  a  year  or  more  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  “approved  schools.”  A  list  of  such  schools  is 
given.  Nebraska’s  name  is  included  on  this  list,  our 
school  having  at  present  nine  representatives  at 
college.  They  are  “sprinkled”  all  through  the 
different  classes,  viz:  one  in  the  Junior  Class,  one  in 
the  Sophomore,  two  in  the  Freshman,  and  five  in  the 
Preparatory. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  present  arrangement  will 
result  in  more  thoroughness  in  the  three  studies  in 
which  examinations  are  still  required,  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  the  subjects  that  will  be  pursued  for  one  or 
more  collegiate  years.  The  only  criticism,  if  any, 
we  can  make  is  the  fact  the  candidate  has  not 
been  exactly  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  Class  until 
he  shall  have  passed  the  September  examinations 
may  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  attendance, 
unless  the  College  authorities  rule,  that  should  a 
failure  be  made  in  any  of  these  subjects  at  the 
September  examination  the  candidate  will  be  given 
at  least  a  chance  to  demonstrate  that  the  failure  was 
possibly  due  to  his  becoming  rusty  in  the  subject 
during  the  summer  vacation.  As  a  rule,  candidates 
for  college  are  not  well  off  financially  and  cannot 


risk  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Washington  only  to  be 
sent  back  if  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
pass  the  final  test.  It  might  be  argued  that  they 
could  study  during  vacation  and  thus  keep  the  subject 
matter  fresh  in  their  minds.  Granting  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  this,  where  will  they  get  the 
time  and  the  books?  The  schools  furnish  all  books 
and  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  make  loans  of 
such  to  prospective  candidates.  Besides,  most  of 
these  very  candidates  are  busy  at  work  all  through 
vacation,  earning  the  wherewithal  with  which  to 
attend  college. 

However,  knowing  President  Hall  as  we  do,  we 
are  sure  he  has  not  overlooked  the  drawbacks  above 
enumerated  in  regard  to  this  particular  ruling;  that 
he  has  in  mind  some  scheme  whereby  the  “failed  to 
pass”  may  remain  on  trial  at  college  for  at  least  a 
year. —  The  Nebraska  Journal. 


THE  COLORADO  SCHOOL. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
Convention  at  Colorado  Springs  and  see  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  school  building  which  house  the  pupils  of  the 
Colorado  school  for  the  Deaf  were  impressed  with  the 
beautiful  location,  the  convenient  arrangement  and 
comfortable  quarters  which  have  been  provided  for 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Superintendent  Argo  strikes  you  as  the  man 
pre-eminently  for  his  job.  He  knows  the  deaf,  knows 
thier  language  and  knows  how  to  affiliate  with  them. 
He  knows  what  they  need  and  how  to  get  it.  As  a 
result  his  school  is  a  model  of  every  thing  that  one 
looks  for  in  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

Located  upon  a  slight  eminence  east  of  Colorado 
Springs  it  looks  out  across  a  beautiful  valley  toward 
Pike’s  Peak  towering  high  above  in  sublime  grandeur, 
an  object  of  inspiration  and  a  joy  forever. 

The  grounds  are  beautiful  laid  out  and  well  kept. 
The  buildings  are  large,  commodious  and  of  pleas¬ 
ing  architecture.  The  school  rooms  are  ample,  well 
lighted  and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  other 
arrangements  are  systematic  and  ideal,  and  taking  it 
all  in  all  this  school  impresses  you  as  an  ideal  one. — 
I 07v a  Hawkey e. 

SECURING  ATTENTION. 

Little  Robert  had  been  told  that  he  must  not 
ask  for  anything  at  the  table,  but  must  wait  in 
respectful  silence  until  he  was  served.  One  day 
when  the  minister  was  in  to  dinner  everybody  got  so 
busy  talking  that  Robert  was  completely  overlooked 
and  his  plate  remained  bare.  After  a  long  pause 
and  serious  reflection  he  looked  up  at  his  mama  and 
said: 

“Mama,  when  little  boys  starve  to  death  do  they 
go  to  heaven?” — The  Delineator  for  September. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  tvhich 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory.  . 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 

f  ” 

attending  school  here  should,  not  be  called  inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charijy. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


,  A.  B.,  President. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 

Berl  Olive  Oil 

Bowden  Litiila 

Vinol 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 

P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS  Special  Agents 

Cv  t  q_  c*  Whitmans,  Mal'lards,  Park  &. 

Stephens  OC  opccr  Tllfords,  Huylers,  and  Guths 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store,  IMewbro’s  hcrpiclde 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE.  Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

STi  AUGUSTINE,  F_  A.  Bowden  Litiiia  Spring  Water 

THE  REXALL  STORE  Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

|  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city 

m  e$ce$  $pe  sccme 

Phone  210-J. 

f  - 

DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 

Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 
guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine  ! 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

!  i  $30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Win.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

!  4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 

FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  ana  @a$  engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPAIRING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

Si.  Augustine  gold  Storage  go. 

WHOLESALE  AN1)  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

CHAIRS  CANED 

BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

;  Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  StocR  Lowiect  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1885 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 

collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 

t 

s - - - 

The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  town.  Easy 
chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

19  King  Street 

The  Surprise  Store 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 


Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  C 
and  Furniture 

THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

finest  Quality  Sooets  Carried  in  Stock 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HO  WATT,  Prop 


RETAIL 


$t.  Augustine  grocery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

(fjiserg  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

155  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread 

•  ’ 

Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-tordate  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well -Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  I)E  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


COLEE-SNYDER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Phone  1  1  6 
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THANKSGIVINGS 

When  the  winds  of  bleak  November 
Down  the  chimney  moan  and  sigh, 

Stirring  into  life  each  ember 
Till  the  flames  roar  fierce  and  high, 

Then  my  thoughts  revert  to  boyhood, 

When  Thanksgiving  day  drew  nigh. 

In  the  flames  I  see  the  farmhouse, 

And  the  woodland  brown  and  sere 
Where  the  sportman’s  rifle  echoed 
As  the  day  of  days  drew  near. 

Scenes  which  ever  shall  be  cherished 
In  the  burning  logs  appear. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

I  can  see  the  deep  old  cellar 
Where  the  apple  bins,  piled  high, 
Overshadowed  heaps  of  pumpkins 
Golden  as  the  sunset  sky, 

And  the  casks  of  new  fall  cider 
Stood  along  the  wall  close  by. 

As  the  old-time  scences  are  fading 
While  the  fire  slowly  dies, 

Visions  of  a  groaning  table 
Are  presented  to  my  eyes, 

And  1  almost  scent  the  fragrance 
Of  the  mince  and  pumpkin  pies. 

— Gerard  Chapman 


GLEANINGS  FROM  MY  LABORS. 

Mr.  Wilson  H.  Beaty. 

Ruiicl  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  November. 


pMilY  fellow-teachers,  may  I  present  to  you 
/NK»§IS  this  evening  in  a  familiar  sort  of  way 
topics  very  familiar  to  us  all?  I  shall 
endeavor  to  lay  before  you  for  your 
inspection  and  criticism  several  pedagogic 
principles  which  have  in  some  measure  guided  me 
during  the  short  period  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Where  I  am  wrong,  I  want  your  counsel;  where 
right,  your  approval. 

It  is  thrice  worth  while  for  any  teacher  to  strive 
unceasingly  to  secure  ideal  discipline  within  her  little 
kingdom,  the  school-room.  A  teacher  may  usually 
be  judged  firm  or  indulgent,  earnest  or  careless,  by 
the  general  behavior,  appearance,  and  attitude  of 
her  class.  How  inexpressibly  sweet  it  is  to  feel  sure 
of  the  respect,  the  friendship,  the  esteem,  even  the 
love  of  our  respective  classes!  Unless  we  possess 
these,  we  cannot  have  that  other  important  essen¬ 
tial,  willing,  cheerful  obedience.  With  what  telling 
effect,  what  easy  minds  we  can  teach  class  after 
class,  when  we  know  that  those  other  charges  are 
earnestly  at  work,  and  not  mischievously  or  cun¬ 
ningly  idle!  Young  folk  are  so  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  in  so  many  respects!  How  may  a  teacher  demand 
of  each  individual  order  and  effort?  Not  by  slap¬ 
ping  and  thrashing  for  every  offense,  not  by  being 
short  and  exacting,  not  by  noticing  every  pinfall. 
She  must  be  impressively  kind,  reasoning,  patient, 
impartial;  yet,  positive  and  firm.  Order  and  effort 
are  two  wonderful  exponents  of  school-room  success. 
Get  them!  even  at  the  cost  of  occasional  heart-rend¬ 
ing  severity. 

To  get  children  to  do  things,  that  is,  to  get  them 


day  after  day  to  learn  and  recite  cheerfully  and 
thoroughly  hard  monotonous  lessons,  to  have  them 
be  always  obedient,  respectful,  and  polite,  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  their  sympathies,  their  friendship, 
their  admiration — their  hearts — is  the  highest  attain¬ 
ment  of  our  profession. 

Hurried,  careless  teaching  leads  to  tediousness, 
wearisomeness,  discontent,  and  ultimate  distaste  for 
books  in  general.  On  the  other  hand  thorough  class¬ 
room  work  is  the  secret  of  interest,  enthusiasm,  and 
pleasure,  and  results  in  a  genuine  love  of  literary 
effort.  Better  a  page  weil  explained,  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  thoroughly  mastered,  than  a  book  finished. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  school-room  works  like  patriot¬ 
ism  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  an  excited,  emotional 
interest,  which,  if  lasting,  wmrks  wonders.  The 
enthusiastic  spelling  or  history,  or  grammar  class 
covers  well  in  a  week  ground  for  which  the  ordinary 
class  requires  a  fortnight  to  struggle  over.  Intense¬ 
ly  interested  children  experience  daily  delights  that 
disinterested  children  never  dream  of.  Get  every 
member  of  your  class  to  realize  that  you  do  not 
tolerate  careless,  slovenly  work,  that  to  do  such  w'ork 
is  to  be  humiliated  before  the  class  and  finally  drop¬ 
ped  out  ot  it;  make  emulation  and  ambition  daily 
incentives  to  energetic  effort;  create  and  maintain  an 
agreeable  and  vigorous  atmosphere  about  you;  and 
you  will  then  have  an  enthusiastic,  progressive, 
delightful  class  with  which  to  w’ork. 

Text-books  and  subjects  should  be  very  carefully 
selected.  Young  folk  should  not  be  required  to 
struggle  over  paragraphs  and  pages  too  intricate  for 
them.  This  will,  in  a  few  days,  destroy  their  in- 
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terest  in  that  particular  subject.  An  understanding 
of  the  words,  language,  and  thought  of  every  para¬ 
graph  should  be  daily  insisted  upon.  Such  practice 
stimulates  inquiry  and  creates  literary  appreciation 
and  ability.  The  habit,  on  the  part  of  young  pupils, 
of  presenting  in  class  the  words  of  a  text  should  be 
discouraged,  unless  these  words  are  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  Of  two  text-books  on  the  same  subject,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
shorter,  simpler  one  is  more  beneficial  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  class.  We  can  enlarge  upon  two  pages  learned 
with  more  effect  than  we  can  elucidate  four  pages 
only  read.  Such  subjects  as  physical  geography, 
physics,  and  the  like,  are  given  to  better  advantage 
a  year  late  than  a  year  too  soon. 

We  teachers  should  strive  in  various  ways  to 
make  our  school-rooms  very  attractive  to  our  classes. 
See  that  each  pupil  is  as  comfortable  and  as  content¬ 
ed  as  circumstances  permit  him  to  be.  Fresh  air 
costs  nothing,  and  is  so  invigorating.  Flood  the 
school  room  with  it.  Vary  your  daily  routine  with 
occasional  games,  contests,  matches  and  frolics.  As 
far  as  prudence  dictates,  let  the  management  of  the 
school-room  be  as  the  children  themselves  would  have 
it.  Eliminate  suppression,  encourage  expression, 
employ  impression,  and  depression  will  seldom 
require  your  attention. 

Before  bringing  these  rambling  remarks  to  a 
close,  permit  me  to  add  just  this:  My  ideal  school¬ 
room  is  one  where  teacher  and  pupils  are  physically 
comfortable,  pleasantly,  even  delightfully  surround¬ 
ed;  one  where  all  is  energy,  effort,  enthusiasm,  and 
progress;  one  where  good  feeling  and  love  smooth 
over  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  most  rugged,  the 
most  energetic  day,  and  leave  the  past  a  pleasant 
recollection,  the  future  a  joyous  anticipation.  May 
we  my  fellow-teachers  keep  ever  before  us  an 
ideal  toward  which  to  strive,  and  may  the  Great 
Master — He,  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  all  teachers, 
help  and  guide  us  in  our  efforts. 


The  Florida  School  Herald,  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  by  the  printing  department  of 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  has 
been  sent,  dated  October,  and  tells  of  the  reopening 
of  the  school  at  St.  Augustine,  with  new  buildings 
and  with  an  increased  attendance  and  bright  pros¬ 
pects.  While  the  new  building  was  occupied  for  a 
time  last  spring,  it  is  still  new  enough  to  give  an  air 
of  special  elegance  to  the  institution,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  to  be  some  other  buildings  add¬ 
ed  to  the  equipment  shortly.  Among  the  plans  sug¬ 
gested  are  those  for  a  gymnasium,  induscrial  build¬ 
ing,  laundry  and  hospital.  The  state  will  not  leave 
anything  undone  that  would  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  her  little  folks  who  have  ‘been 
handicapped  in  the  quest  for  an  education. —  Times- 
Union. 


The  first  issue  of  The  Florida  School  Herald 
for  the  session  contains  pictures  of  the  new  School 
buildings  recently  occupied.  Considering  that  the 
School  is  located  at  St.  Augustine,  it  is  quite  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Spanish  style  of  architecture  should 
have  been  adopted.  The  appearance  of  the  new 
establishment  is  very  attractive,  its  unique  design 
being  a  wide  departure  from  the  ordinary  style  of 
public  buildings.  At  the  samg  time  it  appears  to  be 
admirably  arranged  for  convenience,  light  and  venti¬ 
lation.  A  hospital  will  soon  be  erected  to  cost  $7,- 
500,  and  $5,000  will  be  spent  in  beautifving  the 
grounds.  Then,  to  make  the  plant  complete,  the 
next  legislature  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  $60,000 
for  the  erection  of  an  industrial  building,  a  gymna¬ 
sium  and  a  laundry. 

President  Walker  has  been  doing  things  down 
in  Florida  ever  since  he  took  charge  of  the  School, 
and  the  legislature  is  giving  him  the  support  which 
he  so  well  deserves. —  The  Virginia  Guide. 


The  Florida  School  Herald  printed  at  St. 
Augustine  by  the  pupils  of  the  Florida  school  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  for  October  is  on  our  desk.  It  is  about 
as  perfect  in  typography  and  its  contents  varied  and 
interesting  as  it  tells  all  about  the  life  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school.  Its  first  page  contains  two  cuts  of  the 
new  building,  which  was  occupied  Feburarv  of  the 
year.  The  first  photograph  gives  a  view  of  the  front 
of  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is  237  feet  long 
and  160  feet  from  front  entrance  to  rear  of  the  kitchen. 
It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  veneer  of  white  stucco,  trim¬ 
mings  of  red  terra  cotta  and  a  roof  of  red  tile.  The 
second  pictures  shows  a  side  view.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  president’s  apartments,  beyond  to  the  right  is 
the  pupils’  diningroom  with  auditorium  above.  The 
building  is  an  honor  to  Florida,  if  it  was  slow  in 
coming  and  with  its  splendid  teaching  force  headed 
by  Albert  Walker,  will  do  a  world  of  good  to  the 
unfortunates  of  our  state. —  Ocala  Siar. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 

“Johnny  was  eating  his  milk  and  crackers  for 
lunch  yesterday, said  the  precocious  one’s  father. 
“His  mother  intended' to  take  him  for  a  walk  in  the 
park,  and  she  had  dressed  him  in  a  new  blue  frock. 
Tilting  the  bowl,  the  youngest  spilled  the  mess  over 
his  clothes. 

“  ‘Goodness  gracious!  What  a  mess  you’ve 
made.  You’ve  spilled  your  lunch  over  your  new 
dress,’  said  his  mother. 

“  ‘Oh,  never  mind,  muzzer,’  said  the  youngster, 
T  isn’t  so  very  hungry  after  all.’  ” — Philadelphia 
Times. 


Good  manners  are  almost  as  contagious  as  are 
bad  manners. 
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AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  of  November  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 

Virginia  Fulwood  made  the  opening  prayer, 
after  which  the  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  which  were  adopted. 

Lalla  Wilson,  as  leader,  made  an  address  which 
reflected  credit  upon  that  office. 

Minnie  Clemons’  selection,  a  hymn,  was  omitted. 

Charlie  Manire  and  Rena  Thompson  gave  short 
talks  bearing  upon  the  subject  for  the  evening,  then 
Arthur  Lightbody,  Albert  Holoway  and  Grace 
Sawyer  repeated  Bible  verses. 

A  story  by  Lily  Holland  concluded  the  regular 
program. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  having  been 
read,  the  members  of  the  society  appointed  Raymond 
Rou  as  a  delegate  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  in  Jacksonville  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  inst.  Miss  Compton  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Walker  to  go  also. 

A  motion  was  made  and  adopted  to  pay  their 
railway  expenses  out  of  the  society  treasury. 

Robert  Anderson  dismissed  the  meeting  with  the 
benediction. 


In  the  absence  of  President  Minnie  Clemons, 
Emory  Sizemore  occupied  the  chair  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  Sunday,  November  thirteenth. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Prayer,  Emory  Sizemore. 

2.  Leader’s  remarks,  Luther  Holland. 

3.  Bible  verses,  Eula  Rawl,  Pearl  Holland  and 
Clarence  Shaw. 

4.  Bible  story,  Raymond  Rou. 

5.  Program  report. 

6.  Prayer,  Rena  Thompson. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  opened  last 
Sunday  evening  with  the  singing  of  the  Doxology, 
which  was  followed  by  a  prayer  by  the  leader,  Mr. 
Beaty.  The  roll  was  then  called.  Nora  Chasteen 
was  the  only  member  absent.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Bible  Lesson,  the  Beatitudes,  was  read  by 
Miss  Ferguson.  A  second  hymn  was  then  sung. 
The  subject  for  the  evening  was  Happiness,  and  the 
leader  gave  a  short  talk,  showing  us  the  importance 
of  every  day  happiness.  Miscellaneous  paragraphs 
on  the  subject  were  read  by  several  members. 
Collection  was  taken  amounting  to  forty-two  cents. 


The  society  voted  unanimously  to  send  two  delegates, 
Lula  Barfield  and  Mr.  Beaty,  to  represent  it  at  the 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  to  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  on  November  the  eighteenth,  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth. 

After  the  closing  hymn  and  benediction,  the 
society  adjourned  to  meet  Sunday  evening,  the 
thirteenth.  Lula  Barfield,  Sec’y. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

The  first  debate  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  for  the  year  was  held  on  Saturday  evening 
November  the  twelfth. 

The  debate,  “Resolved:  That  American  Literature 
is  More  Interesting  than  Astronomy”,  was  preceded 
by  a  rendition  of  Antony’s  address  over  the  body  of 
Caesar  by  Mr  Hendricks. 

After  a  heated  discussion  the  judges  made  their 
decision  in  favor  of  the  negative,  George  Hay  and 
Lalla  Wilson,  as  opposed  to  Raymond  Rou  and 
Charlie  Manire,  affirmative. 

The  program  report  was  heard,  after  which  Miss 
Compton  made  her  report  as  critic. 

There  being  no  business  to  come  before  the 
society,  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson,  Sec'y  Pro-tem. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  to  order 
on  the  evening  of  November  the  fifth.  Next,  the 
secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes,  which 
were  adopted. 

The  program  for  the  evening  consisted  of  piano 
solos  by  Lucius  Emerson,  Mabel  Bates,  Jean  Walker, 
Bessie  Sikes  and  Willard  Bigelow;  recitations  by 
Lucy  Kilbee  and  Otto  Orchard;  an  interesting 
original  story  by  Miss  Ferguson;  a  pretty  violin  solo 
by  Lawrence  Marvin  was  enthusiastically  rendered 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  president  then  called 
on  the  secretary  to  read  the  constitution  of  the 
society.  The  critic’s  report,  which  was  encouraging, 
was  next  heard. 

Champions  of  the  coming  debate  here  presented 
their  subject— Resolved,  That  Winter  Affords  More 
Pleasure  than  Summer— and  chose  their  supporters. 
A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  Miss  Cooper, 
our  violin  instructor,  be  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  society.  A  second  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  constitution  be  revised,  and  that 
this  revised  constitution  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  for  approval  and  adoption.  The  President 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Lula  Barfield, 
Preston  Holly  and  Mr.  Beaty  to  carry  out  this 
motion. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  monitor’s 
favorable  report  was  heard  and  the  society 
adjourned  to  meet  again  November  the  19th. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES. 

Miss  Rupley  and  Mr.  Beaty’s  reading-  circle  are 
now  enjoying  Ben-Hur. 

Little  Rosie  Nassarellah  is  so  happy  that,  al¬ 
ready,  she  can  read  point  print  very  nicely. 

Two  checker-boards,  devised  specially  for  the 
blind,  were  this  month  presented  to  the  girls  and 
boys. 

Lucius  Emerson  and  Lawrence  Marvin  spent 
Thanksgiving  week  at  the  home  of  the  Marvins  in 
Jacksonville. 

When  you  are  next  in  the  “Ancient  City,”  by  all 
means  get  a  copy  of  “Where  December’s  Turned  to 
May,”  Mr.  Parks’  latest  song. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month,  Lawrence  Marvin 
was  suddenly  called  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an 
uncle  very  dear  to  him. 

The  “Good-Cheer  Circle”  of  the  “King’s 
daughters”  is  contemplating  giving  to  the  school  a 
copy  of  the  Century  Dictionary. 

The  teachers  have  been  invited  by  Miss  Cooper 
to  attend  a  concert  to  be  given  December  9th,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Academy. 

Several  days  ago,  four  of  the  little  boys  were 
delighted  to  receive  from  Pres.  Walker  each  a  fine 
new  point  slate,  or  writing-tablet,  and  stylus. 

On  the  evening  of  October  30th,  this  department 
and  all  connected  therewith  enjoyed  a  delightful  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  frolic,  or  “party”,  in  the  boys’  play-room. 

Several  days  ago,  a  pleasant  old  gentleman  who 
was  visiting  our  school-rooms  was  so  pleased  with 
Lucy  Kilbee’s  reading  that  he  gave  her  a  large  box 
of  candy. 

Miss  Cooper  is  very  much  pleased  with  the 
work  and  progress  of  her  violin  pupils.  The  teachers 
are  delighted  when  Miss  Cooper  occasionally  remains 
with  them  to  tea. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth,  Bessie  Sikes 
expected  her  sister  to  come  over  from  Jacksonville 
and  pay  her  a  short  visit;  but,  for  some  reason,  Miss 
Sikes  did  not  come. 

Just  as  these  paragraphs  are  ready  for  the  print¬ 
ing  office,  the  reading  class  is  enjoying  the  opening 
pages  of  “Surry  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest,”  which  Miss 
Hoopes  is  reading  to  us. 

Mr.  Beaty,  a  day  or  two  ago,  cleaned  and  oiled 
our  No.  7  Remington  typewriter,  and  furnished  it 
with  a  new  ribbon.  This  bit  of  news  is  indeed  wel¬ 
come  to  the  typewriting  class. 


Lillian  Orchard  has  at  last  succeeded  in  teaching 
Ella  Clements  to  thread  a  raffia  needle,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  her  patience  and  success,  received  a 
pretty  box  of  candy  from  Miss  Ferguson. 

Miss  Wilson’s  beautiful  new  cut-glass  powder  box 
was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  noon  mail  of  the 
twenty-ninth;  but,  to  the  infinite  sorrow  of  her  inti¬ 
mate  friends  it  was  a  day  or  two  late. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  Mr.  Livingston 
treated  his  advanced  history  class  to  a  box  of  delicious 
candy  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  their  reciting 
perfectly  a  long  and  hard  chronological  summary. 

Our  music  teachers,  Misses  Wilson  and  Cooper, 
are  planning  and  preparing  to  give  a  music  recital 
some  evening  in  December.  Further  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  entertainment  cannot  yet  be  furnished. 

The  boys  in  the  broom  shop  are  doing  good 
work  this  year.  Already  they  have  furnished  the 
school  with  a  good  supply  of  brooms  and  have  filled 
an  order  for  one  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Augustine. 

Several  from  this  department  have  been  the 
happy  recipients  of  boxes  and  packages.  Lula 
Barfield,  Lucius  Emerson,  Mary  Agnes  McRee,  May 
Dempsey,  and  others,  were  among  the  fortunate 
number. 

Our  reading  circle  will  finish  “Ben  Hur”  the  first 
evening  in  December.  Every  member  of  the  class 
found  this  story  delightful  indeed,  and  we  wish  to 
thank  Miss  Rupley  and  Miss  Hoopes  for  the  reading 
of  this  book. 

Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Beaty  offer  this  year  a 
gold  medal  to  the  best  history  student  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  In  May,  we  are  to  have  a  United  States  his¬ 
tory  match,  and  the  winner  in  this  contest  will  be  the 
recipient  of  this  prize. 

On  quizzing  one  of  our  girls,  who  was  just  at 
the  time  in  a  poetic  rather  than  a  mathematical  frame 
of  mind,  we  received  the  following  reply: 

“When  one  half  my  money’s  spent, 

Then  is  gone  just  ten  per  cent.” — P.  B. 

The  afternoon  of  the  thirtieth,  Miss  Wilson, 
Miss  Rees,  and  Mr  Beaty  took  a  number  of  the 
pupils  to  a  recital  given  in  the  Convent  auditorium 
by  the  members  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Club.  The 
music — piano,  vocal,  and  violin — was  delightful,  and 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  brisk  outing. 

Thanksgiving  day  of  November,  1910,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  chick  and  child  of  us. 
That  royal  dinner,  with  which  Mr.  Flagler  so  kindly 
remembered  us,  so  highly  delighted  us  was  not  the 
least  important  feature  of  the  day.  The  party,  too, 
which  continued  from  six  o’clock  till  eight,  was  a 
great  success. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

We  all  will  have  a  party  Thanksgiving  night. 

We  will  have  an  entertainment  in  December. 

Lily  Holland  stuck  a  needle  in  her  thumb.  It  is 
swollen. 

Thanksgiving  boxes  and  post  cards  are  now 
arriving. 

The  boys  had  an  oyster  roast  Saturday  two 
weeks  ago. 

We  sometimes  see  the  Convent  girls  pass  by 
the  school. 

The  boys  and  girls  will  soon  begin  playing 
basket  ball. 

We  are  looking  for  Roxie  Jordan  and  her  little 
sister  every  day. 

The  boys  have  been  raking  the  yard  every  day 
for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Compton’s  class  will  have  examinations 
every  two  months. 

Miss  Cory  will  go  to  Jacksonville  Friday  evening 
to  do  some  shopping. 

Look  out  boys!  Mr.  Boggs  walks  around  with  a 
gun  all  the  time  these  days. 

We  find  Miss  Hoopes,  our  new  teacher,  a  pleasant 
addition  to  our  school  family. 

Ardine  Holland  made  a  flower-stand  for  Mrs. 
Hendricks.  She  is  proud  of  it. 

George  Hay  bought  a  pair  of  trousers  last  week. 
The  boys  think  they  are  very  fine. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  aie  expecting  boxes 
from  their  homes  for  Thanksgiving. 

Minnie  Clemons  had  the  honor  of  taking  dinner 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Ezell,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Miss  Rupley  went 
to  the  moving  pictures  Friday  afternoon. 

Tuesday  night  all  of  the  teachers  walked  around 
the  Horn  Road  which  is  about  six  miles. 

Clarence  Morris’  left  thumb  is  sore.  It  is 
swollen.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  better. 

Mr.  Boggs  likes  to  hunt.  .  He  sometimes  gives 
some  of  his  game  to  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

November  sixteenth  we  saw  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  The  moon  was  a  dull  copper  color. 

On  Fannie  Varnes’  birthday  she  received  a  box 
from  her  parents  and  also  some  sugar-cane. 

Mrs.  Holland  of  Tampa  came  to  see  Lily,  Pearl, 
Ardine,  Luther  and  Carl  last  Wednesday  night. 


We  shall  soon  have  a  fence  around  our  yard. 
We  all  are  anxious  to  see  what  kind  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  who  is  taking  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  goes  fishing  often.  He  is  looking  better. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  and  son  of  Indiana  paid  us  a 
short  visit  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  are  deaf. 

Elzy  Pacetti  invited  Mrs.  Holland  and  her  five 
children  to  ride  in  his  boat.  They  had  a  fine  time. 

Next  Thursday  will  be  Thanksgiving.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

One  day  Luther  Holland  saw  a  bird.  He  thought 
it  was  a  partridge.  Mr.  Boggs  shot  it.  It  was  a 
hawk. 

Mr.  David  Moss  from  South  Carolina  spent  one 
night  with  Mr.  Boggs.  He  and  Mr.  Boggs  are  old 
school-mates. 

Raymond  Rou  received  a  box  of  oranges  from 
his  father  for  his  birthday  which  was  the  third  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Boggs  surprised  us  very  much  by  catching 
an  alligator  in  the  bay.  The  alligator  is  about  five 
feet  long. 

On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Flendricks’  birthday, 
Miss  Cooper  and  Miss  Compton  played  cards  with 
him  and  his  wife. 

Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Hoopes’  classes  go 
into  the  library  three  evenings  in  the  week.  They 
enjoy  it  very  much. 

The  boys  now  have  a  horizontal  bar  in  their 
side  yard.  The  little  boys  are  trying  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  the  big  boys  do. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  this  month  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker,  Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Cory  went  to  the 
opening  of  the  Jefferson  Theatre. 

Amalia  Lorenz  received  a  letter  from  her  brother 
Fred  last  Wednesday  night,  saying  that  he  will  come 
here  to  see  her  and  Ben  Christmas. 

Miss  Crocker  and  Miss  Rhyne  attended  the 
Vaudeville  performan  at  the  Jefferson  theater  on  the 
evening  of  November  twenty-second. 

On  the  tenth  of  this  month  Max  Wetherby  got  a 
box  from  home.  It  contained  some  apples, 
grapefruit,  two  caps,  some  stockings  and  candy. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  we  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Henry  Esar  of  Tampa.  He  has  been  working 
in  New  York  but  decided  it  was  too  cold  up  there  for 
him,  so  returned  to  the  sunny  south. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  societies  of  Florida  will 
hold  a  convention  in  Jacksonville  on  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  this  month.  Raymond 
Rou  and  Miss  Compton  will  attend  as  delegates  from 
our  society. 
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We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  article  on  the 
first  page,  “A  Few  Gleanings  from  my  Labors.” 
This  article  was  read  at  onr  last  monthly  teachers’ 
meeting.  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  read  it,  if  you 
are  a  teacher. 

For  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  be  elected  at 
the  Delavan  meeting  next  summer  it  looks  as  if  the 
race  will  narrow  down  to  a  Southern  superintendent 
and  a  Northwestern  superintendent. 

To  be  the  editor  of  a  dead  paper  is  to  be  a  dead 
editor;  to  be  the  editor  of  a  live  paper  is  to  be 
a  live  editor — a  very  simple  proposition.  The 
editorial  page  generally  has  ear-marks  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  school  and  reflects  the  school’s  or  inner 
life  to  the  public  or  outer  life.  If  the  school  be  in  a 
state  of  immobility,  the  editor  of  the  paper  absorbs 
this  characteristic  and  the  paper  becomes  fatuitous. 

But  what  is  hard  on  the  school  is  easy  for  the 
editor. 

The  editors  of  a  few  of  the  papers  are  in  clover. 

in  Iwl  WMtax 

From  the  St.  Augustine  Meteor  of  a  recent  date 
we  clip  the  following: 

“The  State  of  Florida  has  just  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  magnificent  building  which  has  been  provided 
fbr  her  deaf  and  blind  children,  and  while  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  the  building  for  the  care 
and  tutoring  of  the  pupils  is  now  complete,  the  State 
will  next  have  to  provide  an  industrial  building,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  laundry.  These  essential  addi¬ 
tions  will  doubtless  be  taken  into  account  by  the 


Board  of  Control,  and  recommendations  made  to  the 
Legislature,  and  every  lawmaker  in  that  body  will  be 
found  giving  his  assent  to  anything  that  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  future  good  and  advancement  of  the  deaf 
and  blind.” 

The  editor  of  the  Meteor  is  Hon.  L.  W.  Zim, 
who  is  also  state  senator  from  this  county  and  a  very 
prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

We  thank  him  for  his  kind  words. 

Thanksgiving  at  the  school  was  a  quiet  one,  yet 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  every  one  here. 

It  was  our  first  Thanksgiving  in  our  new  build¬ 
ing. 

The  day  was  as  days  are  only  in  Florida — perfect, 
and  the  large  household  was  well  and  in  good 
spirits  and  ready  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

Each  felt  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  and  th»  building  rang  with  merry  voices  and 
contagious  laughter  the  whole  day. 

The  dinner,  of  course,  was  the  big  event  of  the 
day  and  following  his  usual  custom,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Flagler  notified  the  president  of  the  school  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  pupils  with  a  bountiful  dinner.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  that  the  dinner  was  a  success;  it 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

At  night  the  pupils  enjoyed  their  social  gather¬ 
ing.  Games,  dances  and  refreshments  made  the  two 
hours  seem  only  too  short,  but  all  went  to  bed  with 
light  and  happy  hearts,  thanking  the  Great  Giver 
for  the  blessings  all  had  received  during  the  year. 

As  Christmas  approaches,  we  have  numerous 
requests  from  parents  to  allow  their  children  to 
spend  the  holidays  at  home.  Our  term  is  short  and 
for  various  other  reasons  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  school  that  no  prolonged  holiday  be  given.  It 
has  been  decided  to  give  Monday,  December  the 
twenty-sixth,  as  the  only  holiday.  To  parents  who 
are  able  to  come  after  their  children  and  see  that 
they  are  safely  returned  to  school  and  promptly,  no 
objection  is  raised  by  the  management  to  their 
spending  their  holiday  at  home.  But  it  is  expecting 
too  much  of  us  to  ask  that  we  look  after  the  details 
of  getting  them  off  and  meeting  them  upon  their 
return.  All  at  the  school  are  especially  busy  just  at 
this  time  trying  to  make  those  who  are  to  remain 
happy.  Parents  who  desire  their  children  to  spend 
Christmas  at  home  will  please  remember  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  they  can  go. 

Our  responsibility  ceases  when  the  children 
leave  the  premises  and  is  only  assumed  when  they 
are  placed  directly  in  our  charge  again. 

The  delay  of  trains  and  the  crowded  conditions 
of  stations  and  cars  and  the  increased  liability  of 
accidents  and  disasters  at  this  time  make  it  a  rather 
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dangerous  trip  for  deaf  and  blind  children  to  make 
unaccompanied. 

The  pleasure  of  the  pupils  will  be  well  looked 
after  at  the  school  and  a  real  happy  time  is  promised 
all  who  remain. 

We  have  missed  the  regular  calls  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  since  moving  into  our  new  building.  It  was 
his  wont  when  in  our  old  quarters  to  drop  in 
occasionally  and  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  generally  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  or  the  blind;  at  other  times  we  would 
digress  and  many  were  the  delightful  evenings  spent 
in  company  with  this  learned  man.  His  knowledge 
seems  to  know  no  bounds;  he  is  a  thorough  scholar 
and  keeps  well  posted  on  all  topics  of  the  day;  an 
omnivorous  reader,  added  to  a  well-poised  mind 
and  a  wonderful  memory,  enables  him  to  converse 
fluently  and  intelligently  and  to  recite  facts  and 
figures  as  if  reading  from  well  prepared  notes.  His 
one  hobby  is  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
and  no  publication  or  paper  coming  to  the  school 
but  sooner  or  later  falls  into  his  hands  and  is  read  with 
avidity.  He  is  peculiar,  yet  all  feel  drawn  to  him, 
from  teachers  and  officers  down  to  the  smallest  tot 
in  school.  His  peculiarities  in  no  wise  affect  his 
ability  to  give  to  the  school  all  the  good  that  is  in 
him  and  the  great  cheerfulness  he  possesses  is 
contagious;  to  be  with  him  is  to  feel  it  and  one  can 
not  be  thrown  with  him  any  length  of  time  without 
feeling  and  admitting  his  wonderful  personality,  but 
he  is  peculiar.  Pie  says  so  himself.  So  peculiar  in 
fact  that  for  some  slight  imaginary  offense  he  has 
kept  himself  aloof  from  our  usual  pleasant  evenings. 
But  he  has  either  forgotten  the  offense  or  has  for¬ 
given  us  and  last  evening  just  before  closing  up  our 
sanctum,  we  heard  his  well  known  tap  on  the  door. 
A  business  call  of  some  moment,  thought  we,  but 
not  so.  He  came  in  and  after  a  pleasant  greeting, 
said,  “A  nice  and  comfortable  office  you  have,  not 
like  the  old  one;  but  you  know  I  don’t  believe  I’ll 
ever  feel  so  much  at  home  again  as  I  did  in  the  corner 
chair  in  the  old  office,”  I  hastily  assured  him  that  I 
hoped  he  would  and  also  that  he  would  come  often 
and  then  perhaps  the  new  walls  and  furniture  would 
grow  old  and  pleasant  to  his  eye.  It  was  not  long 
however  before  he  forgot  his  surroundings  in  a 
diatribe  on  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf  held  last  summer  at  Colorado  .Springs. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  he  was  quite  severe 
on  some  of  the  “leaders”  for  the  way  in  which  they 
treated  Schuyler  Long’s  candidacy  for  president. 
From  the  Professor’s  view  point  it  seems  as  if  Long 
did  not  get  a  square  deal. 

Parenthetically  we  might  remark  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  a  pure  oralist  and  at  times  we  find  him  just 
a  bit  unreasonable,  like  most  of  them,  but  he  is  con¬ 
scientious  in  the  stand  he  takes  and  never  rushes  into 


print  with  exaggerated  details  of  a  specific  case  for 
general  application. 

“Now,  this  McGregor  article  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing  ‘over-time’  in  the  papers  from  the  schools  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see  what  there  is  in  it  that 
it  should  be  copied  and  recopied.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  bearing  directly  upon  the  prevalent  methods  of 
instruction.  It  is  well-written  and  makes  pleasant 
reading — for  those  who  side  with  him — but  we  fail 
to  see  where  its  applicability  hurts  the  oralist.  Then, 
too, —  But  I’ll  discuss  this  ‘Social  Side  of  Oralism’ 
further  later  on” 

Here  he  paused  and  we  both  dropped  into  that 
quiet  and  easy  reverie  that  betokens  harmonious 
relations,  although  we  never  agree  as  to  methods. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  my  questioning  the 
Professor  as  to  his  criticism  on  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  N.  A.  D. 

“Better  than  I  expected — much  better — not  near 
as  radical  as  one  would  naturally  look  for,  consider¬ 
ing  the  guiding  spirits  who  wrote  them.  Now,  lets 
take  up  the  first  resolution  in  regard  to  preserving 
the  sign  language.  It  reads  that  any  policy  of 
education  which  tends  to  impair  or  destroy  or  restrict 
the  use  of  this  beautiful  language  is  opposed  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  deaf.  And  the  resolution 
further  calls  on  schools  for  the  deaf  not  only  to 
preserve,  but  to  improve  on  the  language  of 
signs  and  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  its  proper 
and  correct  use.  Now,  you  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  the  sign  language  has  no  part  or  parcel  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  today  in  the  leading 
schools,  I  mean  the  combined  method  schools,  and  a 
majority  of  the  leading  deaf  educators  of  the  deaf 
now  fully  and  freely  acknowledge  that  as  a  pedagog¬ 
ical  instrument  it  is  a  back  number  and  antiquated. 
Where  is  there  a  school  today  whose  head  will  un¬ 
reservedly  annouce  that  in  his  school  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  in  all  the  class  rooms  as  a  means  of 
educating  his  pupils?  We  would  like  to  know  of  this 
school,  if  you  can  find  one.  Those  schools  in  which 
the  sign  language  is  disfranchised  are  on  the 
increase  and  there  is  not  a  progressive  school  in  the 
whole  country  today  but  that  restricts  the  use  of 
signs.  Why?  You  understand  as  well  as  I  do  the 
necessity  of  this  restriction.  And — ” 

“But  Professor,”  I  interposed,  “how  do  you 
account  for  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  when  the 
education  of  the  deaf  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country 
that  it  produced  educated  deaf  men  and  women  who 
could  compare  favorably  with  the  best  products  of 
the  schools  today?  and  remember  that  in  those  days 
six  years  was  considered  sufficent  time  to  complete 
the  course  and  the  sign-languge  was  the  medium 
largely  used.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Professor,  “that  may  be  true 
in  a  sense  but  when  fully  studied  out  there  are 
conditions  not  stated  by  you  which  would  if  ex- 
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plained  greatly  modify  the  apparent  contradiction. 
One  of  the  minor  of  these  conditions  I  will  mention — 
the  instructors  in  those  days  were  graduates  from  the 
best  universities  and  colleges  of  the  land  and  were 
selected  for  their  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  temper- 
mental  sympathies.  But  without  discussing  the 
point  further  I  want  you  to  “discover”  the  school  for 
the  deaf  in  which  the  sign  language  is  today  used 
freely  in  and  out  of  the  school-rooms,  without  any 
restrictions  whatsoever,  and  also  please  indicate  if 
you  think  that  any  school  will  announce  that  it  will 
“give  systematic  instruction  in  the  proper  and 
correct”  use  of  the  sign  language.  You  will  not 
find  this  school —  it  does  not  exist.  Then  why  all 
this  fuss  by  the  Association  over  a  question  which 
has  been  decided  long  ago?  But  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning  the  resolution  is  not  near  so  radical  as  I 
expected,” 

“That  was  a  good  whack  the  deaf  gave  the 
Volta  Burean  and  one  it  richly  deserves,”  I  remark¬ 
ed  just  as  the  Professor  looked  at  his  watch  and  I 
knew  that  this  meant  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  de¬ 
parting.  “If  there  is  an  unfair  publication  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  it  is  the  Volta  Review 
and  I  for  one  would  like  to  see — ” 

“Wait  a  moment,”  said  the  Professor  before  I 
had  finished  the  sentence,  “I  think  you  and  doing 
that  excellent  publication  an  injustice.  I  will  admi- 
that  at  times  it  presents  its  side  of  the  question — 
oralism— in  such  a  style  as  one  may  term  it  one-sided, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  other  side.  In 
fact,  it  rarely  ever  presents  any  side  but  its  own. 
The  cause  for  its  existence  is  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  oral  education  of  the  deaf. 
The  founder  and  guiding  genius  and  practically  owner 
of  the  paper  had  no  other  idea  than  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  realting  to  the  deaf  when  he 
founded  the  publication.  It  was  not  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  exploit  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
sign-language — we  all  know  that.  Its  aim  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  the  oral 
method  and  it  would  be. a  very  unwise  policy  for  it 
to  publish  articles  in  opposition  to  its  basic  principle. 
Then  also  the  Volta  Review  is  not  controversial  in 
its  pages.  To  carry  out  my  idea  of  the  fairness  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Review,  let  me  cite  you  the 
instance  of  a  paper  organized  in  this  state  last  sum¬ 


mer  with  the  avowed  spirit  of  opposition  to  local 
option  and  fighting  fearlessly  under  the  banner  of  the 
prohibition  forces.  This  paper  did  not  admit  into  its 
columns  any  local  option  “thunder.”  Now,  for  this 
cause  can  we  devounce  the  paper  as  lacking  in  truth¬ 
fulness,  honesty  and  fair  play  as  the  deaf  have  done 
the  Review?  But  it  is  getting  late.  Good  night!” 

“Come  again,  Professor,”  was  the  invitation 
extended  him  as  he  closed  the  door  from  the  outside 
and  in  closing  I  heard  him  say,  “Thanks.” 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  teachers’  meeting  was  held 
the  evening  of  November  tenth  in  the  teachers’  sit¬ 
ting-room. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  remarks 
by  President  Walker,  followed  by  the  secretary’s 
report. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  a  piano  solo  by  Jean  Walker. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  paper,  “A  Few  Gleanings  from  My 
Labors,”  was  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Hendricks  rendered  in  signs  Antony’s  Ora¬ 
tion  Over  the  Dead  Body  of  Caesar. 

A  violin  solo  by  Miss  Cooper  and  the  query-box 
completed  the  program;  adjournment  to  Mrs. 
Walker’s  apartments  was  then  in  order  where  a 
delightful  luncheon  was  served. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 


FRIENDS. 

Never  cast  aside  your  friends  if  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  you  can  retain  them.  We  are  the  greatest  of 
spend-thrifts  if  we  let  one  friend  drop  off  through 
inattention,  or  let  one  push  away  another,  or  if  we 
hold  aloof  from  one  for  petty  jealousy  or  heedless 
slight  or  roughness.  Would  you  throw  away  a 
diamond  because  it  pricks  you?  One  friend  is  not  to 
be  weighed  against  the  jewels  of  all  earth.  If  there 
is  coolness  or  unkindness  between  us,  let  us  come 
face  to  face  and  have  it  out,  quick,  before  the  love 
grows  cold!  Life  is  too  short  to  quarrel  in,  or  carry 
black  thoughts  of  friends.  It  is  easy  to  lose  a  friend, 
but  a  new  one  will  not  come  for  calling,  nor  make 
up  for  the  good  old  one  when  he  comes. — Anon. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  six  weeks  ending  Dec.  5,  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 

DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 


George  Hay 
Charlie  Manire 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 
None 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 

One  of  our  basket-ball  posts  is  for  sale  by  Hop¬ 
kins  &  Son!  The  basket  ball  would  like  to  buy  it  but 
it  is  punctured! 

Some  of  our  teachers  and  officers  tackled  the 
Horn  Road  on  foot  one  of  those  beautiful  moonlight 
nights  this  month. 

If  any  of  the  teachers  or  officers  tell  you  that 
they  had  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  just  remind  them 
that  the  “ghost  walked”  just  the  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

The  money  for  improving  and  fencing  our 
grounds  is  available,  and  work  on  the  same  will  com¬ 
mence  just  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  let.  We  will 
have  concrete  driveways  and  walks. 

Elzy  Pacetti  and  Mr.  Hendricks  launched  up  the 
Matanzas  River  the  21st  inst.  to  shoot  marsh-hen3. 
The  tide  was  not  high  enough  for  good  shooting,  but 
by  pushing  over  the  grass  in  a  row  boat,  they  bag¬ 
ged  twenty-five  hens. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  colored  school 
espied  an  alligator  in  the  bay,  but  being  afraid 
that  they  were  ‘gator  bait,  had  Mr.  Boggs  catch 
it.  The  alligator  measured  over  five  feet,  and 
goes  on  record  as  the  first  one  caught  near  our 
school. 

The  North-Eastern  District  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  held  a  convention  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  inst.,  and  both  of  our 
societies  sent  delegates,  Raymond  Rou  from  the  deaf, 
and  Lula  Barfield  from  the  blind,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Beatv. 

Not  until  this  year  did  we  know  that  a  deaf  man 
by  the  name  of  B.  C.  Sproul,  a  product  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf,  had  been  located  at  Glenwood, 
Fla.,  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  owns  about 
seventy  acres  of  land,  ten  of  which  is  in  bearing 
orange  trees,  and  the  rest  is  in  truck  farm  and  wood 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  a  deaf  couple,  and  their  son, 
from  Indiana,  passed  through  our  school  the  middle 
of  this  month.  They  were  on  their  way  back  to 
Indiana  after  futile  homeseeking  in  our  state.  They 
had  been  lured  South  by  ambitious  and  fraudulent 
land  agents  and  their  catalogues  which  made  Florida 
ten  times  more  of  a  paradise  than  she  really  is. 
They  had  sold  their  home  and  farm  in  Indiana.  It 
was  a  sad  story  we  heard,  and  let  this  be  a  warning 
to  all  deaf  people — not  that  we  warn  them  not  to 
come  to  Florida — but  not  to  sell  out  their  property 
until  they  have  seen  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  like  to  locate  or  not. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 
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Mrs.  Connor,  wife  of  Supt.  W.  O.  Connor  of  the 
Georgia  School,  passed  away  this  month. 

The  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Santa 
Fe.,  recently  was  allotted  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
public  land.  This  added  to  their  former  holdings 
gives  the  school  about  ninety-five  thousand  acres. 

Several  of  the  schools  have  linotype  machines, 
and  several  have  put  in  cylinder  presses  during  the 
summer.  We  still  have  to  print  a  page  at  a  time, 
but  hope  soon  to  boast  of  a  linotype  machine  and  a 
cylinder  press. 

In  speaking  of  the  Palmetto  Leaf's  “new  cloth¬ 
es,”  the  Arkansas  Optic  wonders  whether  it  will  be  a 
hobble  skirt  or  a  Chanticler  hat.  We  have  an  idea 
that  the  hobble  didn’t  appeal  to  Laurens  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  as  he  is  somewhat  given  to  crowing,  he 
didn’t  have  to  take  a  second  look  at  the  Chanticler 
before  he  ordered  it  sent  up. — Record. 

We  see  it  stated  that  a  new  school  for  the  deaf 
has  been  opened  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  with  Mr. 
Henry  C.  White  as  Superintendent.  Mr.  White 
founded  the  Utah  School  and  was  its  Superintend¬ 
ent  for  some  years,  doing  the  hard  pioneer  work  that 
put  it  upon  a  solid  foundation.  We  wish  him  abund¬ 
ant  success  in  his  new  field. — Kentucky  Standard. 

It  begins  to  look  like  Mr.  Veditz  is  destined  to 
become  an  associate  editor  of  every  independent 
paper  for  the  deaf.  The  Southern  Optimist  has 
enrolled  him  on  its  staff.  We  consider  it  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  forceful  and  gifted  writer,  but  had 
not  the  Optimist  better  be  a  pessimist  since  several 
papers,  on  whose  staff  Mr.  Veditz  was,  have  gone  to 
the  wall? 

Miss  Mary  Smrha,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
young  lady  graduates  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
deaf,  is  employed  in  a  bank  in  Milligan,  Neb.  Some 
time  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  her 
salary  was  raised  and  in  token  of  her  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  in  performing  her  duties  at  the  bank, 
she  was  presented  with  $125.—  American  Industrial 
Journal. 

The  Philippine  School  in  Manila  has  at  last  been 
established  in  its  own  quarters.  The  government 
has  allotted  to  it  a  building  of  27  rooms  with  40 
acres  of  land,  that  was  formerly  used  for  a  college. 
The  building  has  been  thoroughly  furnished,  and  is 
now  in  running  order.  The  land  will  be  sufficient 
for  gardening  and  recreation  purposes,  and  we 
understand  Miss  Rice,  the  principal,  is  highly  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  arrangements.  May  the  School  prosper 
and  live  long  to  bless  our  brown  deaf  cousins. — Ohio 
Chronicle. 
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OUR  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story 
Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  day, 

Founded  by  our  Pilgrim  fathers 
In  that  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given,  for  religion, 

Wealth  and  comfort,  yes,  and  more, 

Left  their  houses,  and  friends,  and  kindred 
For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 


Three  boys  and  four  boys  are — boys. 
Five  girls  and  two  girls  are — girls. 
One  ball  and  two  balls  are — balls. 

A  BALL. 

Is  this  a  red  ball? 

Is  this  a  little  ball? 

Is  this  a  big  ball? 

Is  this  a  hard  ball? 

Is  this  a  soft  ball? 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Walter  Dean  has  a  new  cap. 

Eula  Rawl  got  a  box  from  home. 

Thanksgiving  day  will  soon  be  here. 

Lily  Holland  received  a  dollar  in  a  letter. 

Dalton  Blue  received  a  box  of  new  clothes. 

Clarence  Shaw  has  a  check  for  five  dollars. 

Our  baby  class  is  one  of  the  best  in  school. 

Nora  Chasteen  has  two  dollars  for  new  shoes. 

Irene  Lightbody’s  father  expects  to  visit  her  soon. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  received  a  box  of  fruit 
from  home. 

Florence  Giles  got  a  new  sweater  from  home  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mary  Agnes  McRee  received  a  box  of  oranges 
from  home  yesterday. 

Clarabell  Cone  and  Annie  Clemons  are  expect¬ 
ing  boxes  from  home  soon. 

The  children  enjoyed  a  party  in  the  girls’  play 
room  on  Hallowe’en  evening. 

Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer  each  received  fifteen 
cents  in  their  letter  from  home  last  week. 

Florence  Giles  had  her  first  letter  from  home  a 
few  days  ago.  Her  mother  sent  her  a  dollar. 

Lilah  Walker  had  her  first  real  birthday  party  on 
Hallowe’en  afternoon.  She  was  ten  years  old. 

Miss  Compton  and  Miss  Cory  took  Clarabell 
Cone  and  Allie  Spears  to  moving  pictures  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  seventeenth. 


JOURNAL. 

Today  is  Thursday. 

The  sun  is  shining. 

I  got  a  letter  yesterday. 

We  played  in  the  yard  at  recess. 

I  ran  a  race  with  Carl. 

I  am  a  good  boy. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who  has  red  hair? 

Who  has  blue  eyes? 

Who  has  black  hair? 

Who  has  new  shoes? 

Who  has  a  knife? 

Who  is  tall? 

Who  is  fat? 

Who  is  thin? 

ELLEN’S  RABBITS. 

Ellen  had  two  rabbits. 

Their  eyes  were  pink. 

She  fed  them. 

She  loved  them. 

Her  brother  made  a  little  house  for  them. 
A  large  dog  caught  one  rabbit. 

He  killed  it. 

Ellen  cried. 

James  was  sorry. 

He  bought  another  rabbit. 

He  gave  it  to  Ellen. 

She  was  glad. 

She  thanked  him. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf. 

No.  1.  Preserve  the  Sign-Language. 

Whereas,  the  Sign-Language,  as  introduced  in 
America  by  Clerc  and  developed  by  Gallaudet  and 
other  early  educators  is  a  most  beautiful  language  of 
priceless  value  to  the  deaf; 

Resolved ,  That  any  policy  of  education  which 
tends  to  impair  or  destroy  or  restrict  the  use  of  this 
beautiful  language  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  deaf; 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  schools  for  the  deaf 
not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  improve  on  the  sign- 
language,  and  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  the 
proper  and  correct  use  thereof. 

No.  2.  Teach  Speech  where  practicable  not 

WHERE  IMPRACTICABLE. 

While  we  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  speech  to  the  deaf,  we  also  recognize  the  difficulty 
and  even  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  it  by  many  of 
the  deaf. 

Resolved ,  That  we  favor  the  besc  oral  instruc¬ 
tion  for  those  deaf  who  can  profit  by  it. 

Resolved,  That  where  the  attempt  to  acquire 
speech  results  in  the  sacrifice  of  mental  development, 
we  favor  the  employment  of  such  methods  as  will 
secure  the  highest  and  broadest  mental  development. 

This  is  what  the  Combined  System  aims  to  do, 
and  therefore  we  endorse  the  Combined  System. 

No.  3.  Let  the  orally  taught  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  OF  THE  SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

Wi-iereas,  Speech  reading  is  practicable  only  for 
individual  conversation,  and  does  not  enable  the  deaf 
to  understand  sermons,  lectures,  debates,  and  like; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  sign-language  offers  the  only 
practicable  and  satisfactory  means  by  which  the  deaf 
may  understand  sermons  and  lectures,  participate  in 
debate  and  discussion,  and  enjoy  mental  recreation 
and  culture; 

Resolved,  That  it  ;s  the  sense  of  the  Convention 
that  all  the  deaf,  including  those  taught  by  the  oral 
method,  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  the 
sign-language  while  at  school. 

Teachers  Should  be  well  Educated. 

Whereas,  The  educated  deaf  favor  the  best 
oral  instruction  possible  in  case  where  this  method  is 
practicable  with  the  deaf;  and, 

Whereas,  A  mere  acquaintance  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  not  sufficient  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  teachers  using  the  oral  method,  who  are 
expected  to  teach  English  and  other  branches  through 
and  by  speech;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  belief  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  position  of  oral  teachers  of  the  deaf 
should  be  required  to  possess  a  college  training  or  an 
academic  education. 


Volta  Bureau. 

Whereas,  The  Volta  Bureau  has  on  several 
occasions  shown  itself  biased  in  favor  of  a  single 
method;  and, 

Whereas,  Its  foundation  is  ‘for  the  Increase  and 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the  Deaf;’  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf  express  as  its  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  honesty,  and  fair  play  demands  that  the  manag¬ 
ers  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  entirely  neutral  and  not 
discriminate  against  the  system  or  method  in  such 
‘Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the  Deaf.’ 

About  Impostors. 

Whereas,  There  is  no  necessity  for  an  educa¬ 
ted  deaf  person  to  beg  or  solicit  alms  on  account  of 
deafness;  and, 

Whereas,  There  are  many  cases  of  persons 
who  are  not  really  deaf,  but  hearing  people  who 
prey  on  the  sympathy  of  the  public  to  the  injury  of 
the  respectable  and  self-supporting  deaf;  therefore, 
be  it. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  making 
it  a  penal  offense  to  ask  pecuniary  aid  on  account  of 
deafness  or  on  the  pretense  of  being  “deaf  and  dumb.” 

Magazine  Articles. 

Whereas,  There  exists  a  systematic  propaganda 
to  influence  the  public  in  favor  of  the  oral  instruction 
by  publishing  exaggerated  accounts  of  work  done  in 
magazines  and  periodicals; 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  magazines  that 
publish  or  have  published  such  accounts  in  favor  of 
the  Oral  Method  to  give  equal  space  to  a  fair  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Combined  System. 

A  HOWLING  SUCCESS. 

Mr.  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  the  banker  from  Duluth, 
made  a  howling  “success”  of  himself  at  a  swell  rest¬ 
aurant  one  day  during  the  convention.  He  was  late 
in  coming  to  lunch  and  all  the  tables  were  full  of 
hearing  business  men;  but  he  spied  a  small  vacant 
table  in  a  far-away  corner  and  made  a  bee  line  for  it. 
He  dropped  into  the  chair  by  the  table  and  looked 
around  for  a  waiter  to  attend  to  his  wants  when  he 
found  himself  the  “center  of  all  eyes.”  Every  neck 
in  the  room  was  twisted  in  his  direction  and  every  ej’e 
stared  at  him  and  he  began  to  swell  with  pride  at  his 
evident  importance,  when  he  caught  several  looking 
with  pained  and  startled  expressions  and  he  grew  red 
and  wondered  if  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  collar 
or  neck-tie,  or  something  equally  bad.  However,  a 
waiter  came  rushing  to  him  and  pointing  to  the  chair 
which  he  was  holding  down  with  his  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  or  more,  the  trouble  was  evident.  He 
had  planted  one  leg  of  his  chair  squarely,  or  rather 
roundly,  on  the  tail  of  a  cat,  and  its  wild  yowls  of 
agony  filled  the  ears  of  everybody  except  the  deaf 
ears  of  the  one  who  was  on  its  tail. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


A.  B.,  President. 

Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 

1  Berl  Olive  Oil 

;  Bowden  Lithia 

|  Vinol 

|  A  Full  Line  of 

Homeopathic  Remedies 
j  Murray’s  Oxygen 

|  P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 

Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 

1 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS  Special  Agents 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store,  Nev.bro’s  Herpiclde 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLN VILLE.  Ess-Tee  Dee  Success 

ST;  AUGUSTINE,  F'.A.  Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 

THE  REXALL  STORE  Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  \  dodges  oldest  house  1565 

jj  54  N.  St.  George  Street 

School  shoes  in  the  City  \  Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 

1  Watches>  C!ccks-  etc->  for  Weddins  Presents 

t  vlfvt  f  You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 

[  guaranteed 

Phone  210-J.  !  j.  p.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

$30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  H.  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 

FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Btcyck$  and  0a$  Engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPAIRING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

$1.  Eiigustine  Cold  Storage  go. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

CHAIRS  CANED 

BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  Stock  Lowzest  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1835 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 

The  One  GRO^tRY  on  Car  Line  j 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  town.  Easy 
chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

19  King  Street 

rr~ 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE. 

Written  Especially  for  The  Silent  Churchman. 

The  music  that  they  may  not  hear, 

The  tone  that  more  than  words  can  say; 

O,  for  these  losses,  Father  grant 
Some  other  blessings; — thus  I  pray! 

To  them  is  closely  barred  the  door; 

They  may  not  stand  within,  to  share 
In  Nature’s  voice  a  true  delight; 

Have  pity,  Father — this  my  prayer. 

Alas!  to  Silence  they  belong! 

“Tis  overwhelming — deep — profound; 

O  Father,  grant,  with  victor’s  wreath, 

These  patient  souls,  on  earth  be  crowned. 

Let  some  sweet  strain  the  stillness  break; 

A  note  too  soft  for  unsealed  ear; 

An  echo  wafted  from  above, 

To  bring  their  isolation  cheer. 

What  though  the  ear  be  sealed  fast, 

There  is  a  Voice  the  soul  may  hear, 

Whose  tender  tone,  divinely  sweet, 

To  perfect  trust  is  ever  clear. 

— Helen  Elizabeth  Coolidge. 


PICTURES. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  In  December  by  Miss  Mary  Hoopess. 

HERE  is  not  a  grown  person  in  all  the 
world,  who  has  not  happy,  helpful  or 
beautiful  thoughts  connected  with  some 
mind  pictures,  whether  of  nature,  paint¬ 
ing,  a  printed  picture  or  a  living  one. 
Most  of  us  have  many  o'*  theie,  and  they  mean 
knowledge.  Just  so  do  we  wish  to  make  mind 
pictures  language  to  our  deaf  children. 

Happy  the  second  year  teacher  whose  little  girl 
when  asked  one  night  in  study  hour,  why  she  shut 
her  eyes  often  while  writing;  replied,  “I  sre  the 
school-room  then  I  write.”  The  lesson  in  the 
school-room,  that  morning  had  made  a  picture  in  the 
child’s  mind.  She  shut  out  the  surroundings,  saw 
it  again,  then  wrote.  Although  the  language  for  it 
had  been  written  in  the  five  slates,  no  studying  had 
been  done.  The  study  hour  book  page  contained  a 
few  suggestive  words.  “Minnie’s  doll”,  a  box” 
suggested — “Minnie  took  her  new  doll  to  school  this 
morning,  and  showed  it  to  us.  It  is  pretty.  It  has 
real  hair  and  blue  e/es.  Its  eyes  open  and  shut. 
The  doll’s  dress  is  red.  Minnie  hugged  her  doll. 
Her  mother  sent  it  to  her  in  a  box.  The  box  came 
yesterday  afternoon.  Minnie  was  glad.”  Here 
were  no  dry  bones  of  language  sentences  taken  from 
a  book,  but  language  full  of  life  to  the  child.  She 
saw  and  remembered  the  picture,  and  its  language. 


A  baby  is  amused  by  bright  colored  pictures,  and 
little  hearing  children  enjoy  being  shown  pictures  of 
a  moo  cow,”  “a  bowwow,”  “a  kitty”  and  soon  learn 
to  express  themselves  about  them.  Later,  how  dear 
to  every  child’s  heart  are  Mother  Goose  rhymes  with 
the  pictures  of  those  important  characters  pictured 
there.  How  soon  they  learn  to  find  “Tom,  Tom,  the 
Piper’s  Son”  before  they  know  the  language  repeated 
to  them  again  and  again,  of  his  exploits.  These  are 
followed  by  fairy  stories  all  illustrated.  The  child¬ 
ren  cannot  read,  but  the  picture  suggests  what  has 
been  read  to  them,  and  finally  memory7  makes  it 
their  language. 

So,  with  our  little  deaf  children.  We  say  they 
read  the  pictures  in  a  book.  But,  let  them.  Are  they 
not  following  in  the  foot  steps  of  their  more  fortunate 
hearing  brothers  and  sisters?  They  had  to  be  told  the 
language  to  cloth  the  pictures.  Then,  why  not  use 
pictures  as  a  helpful  means  of  improving  language? 
Does  not  starting  with  something  we  enjoy;  and  lead¬ 
ing  through  it  to  the  unknown  seem  a  natural  way? 

In  this  age  of  prolifically  illustrated  periodicals 
it  is  easy  to  get  a  picture  to  illustrate  almost  any¬ 
thing  we  are  teaching.  All  objects  needed  for  first  and 
second  year  work  cannot  be  bought,  perhaps,  but 
pictures  can  be  substituted.  What  a  delight  it  is  to 
the  child  who  is  allowed  to  paste  a  picture  on  a  chart 
as  a  reward.  By  varying  the  reason  for  the  reward 
each  child  has  a  chance.  “John  thought”,  “Alice 
tried’’,  “Willie  looked”,  “May  sat  still”,  may  include 
the  slower  or  more  timid  children  in  this  pasting. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  elliptical  sentences 
where  pictures  fill  the  spaces.  A  device  of  this 
nature,  which  add  variety,  is  to  write  on  the  five  wall 
slates:  for  example,  “A  cat  has— in  its  mouth.”  Into 
a  box  put  a  top,  a  cup,  a  doll,  a  rat.  Let  these  be 
objects  if  you  have  them,  otherwise  substitute  pict¬ 
ures.  Each  child  in  turn  looks  into  the  box  and 
selects  what  he  thinks  is  in  the  cat’s  mouth,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  other  children  see.  Children 
love  a  secret.  When  all  the  children  have  made  a 
choice,  the  object  is  put  into  the  slate,  and  one  child 
writes  the  name.  This  can  be  varied  in  a  half  dozen 
or  more  ways  to  sustain  interest.  Let  each  child 
have  a  paper  on  which  to  write  his  choice  of  objects. 
Put  more  than  one  possible  object  in  the  collection 
of  subjects  to  choose  from.  This  can  be  used  for  a 
writing  copy,  and  later  used  for  busy  work  when 
several  such  sentences  have  been  used.  For  review 
omit  the  subject,  and  so  on.  It  is  always  a  little 
helpful  to  have  the  pictures  or  objects  where  the 
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slower  end  of  the  class  may  go  and  see,  so  helping 
their  memories. 

Stories  of  varying  length,  adapted  to  the  ability 
or  the  class,  may  be  written  on  chart  paper  or  wall 
slates  and  used  in  the  same  way.  The  selection  of 
the  correct  picture  to  illustrate  the  story  showrs  the 
child’s  comprehension  of  the  story-  It  is  a  help 
farther  on  when  a  picture  is  given  to  him,  and  he  is 
to  write  a  story  for  it. 

By  skilful  questions  a  teacher  draws  out  the 
description  of  a  picture.  And,  when  it  has  been 
grasped,  gives  a  picture  for  independent  work. 

A  boy  of  rather  under  average  ability  while 
writing  news  one  morning  asked  to  see  a  certain  book, 
and  was  overjoyed  when  he  found  the  picture  of  a 
man  currying  a  horse.  He  had  remembered  the 
picture,  and,  having  seen  the  reality,  wished  help 
from  his  teacher  to  express  it  in  language. 

Again,  how  helpful  pictures  are  in  teaching  the 
progressive.  Such  an  endless  number  of  verbs,  we 
cannot  well  bring  into  our  school-rooms  otherwise, 
may  be  taught  by  their  use. 

A  great  help  for  question  work  in  a  still  high¬ 
er  grade  is  to  have  a  number  of  questions  written 
on  the  wall  slate.  Give  each  child  a  picture, 
selecting  the  easiest  for  the  slow  children.  Each 
child  must  find  the  question  asked  about  his  picture, 
and  write  the  answer.  “Why”  questions  develop  the 
reasoning  powers.  This,  too,  may  be  used  later  for 
busy  work;  having  each  child  find  the  picture 
necessary  to  answer  each  of  the  questions.  A  great 
deal  of  new  language  may  be  introduced  in  this  way. 
And  the  interest  or  the  children  is  quite  remarkable. 
It  appeals  to  them  as  does  a  game. 

It  it  quite  noticeable  how  much  more  the  study 
hour  books  conraimng  traced  pictures  are  valued  by 
children,  even  those  in  sb, th  year  grades. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  teach  geography  success¬ 
fully  until  children  are  able  to  see  mind  pictures, 
especially  is  this  true  of  map  questions.  Every 
geography  book  is  illustrated  and  the  pictures  are 
untold  helps. 

A  most  successful  teacher,  in  one  of  our  schools, 
has  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  classified  and 
mounted.  Almost  anything,  which  comes  up  in  her 
teaching,  she  can  get  a  picture  to  make  plain  to  her 
pupils,  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Most  emphatically  use  the  real  thing  in  teaching, 
if  possible,  to  create  the  mind  picture.  Where  this 
is  impossible  substitute  pictures. 


A  DEAF  HERO. 

Stephen  Hoffman,  a  former  pupil  of  our  state 
school,  proved  himself  a  hero  during  the  terrible 
forest  fire  which  swept  Clarke  county  recently, 
destroying  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
and  leaving  hundreds  of  people  homeless.  The 


worthy  yourg  man  was  employed  at  a  logging  camp 
several  miles  northeast  of  Vancouver  at  the  time, 
and  the  camp  was  right  in  the  path  of  the  flames. 
It  being  completely  destroyed,  the  entire  logging 
force  was  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

While  his  hearing  fellow  workmen  were  busy 
saving  themselves,  Hoffman  thought  of  the  horses 
tied  fast  in  the  barns  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  danger 
he  entered  their  stalls,  cut  the  ropes  that  held  them 
and  set  them  at  liberty.  He  then  made  a  dash 
through  fire  and  smoke  to  save  himself,  and  in  his 
flight  he  stumbled  over  the  helpless  body  of  his 
foreman,  who  was  severely  burned  and  unable  to 
go  farther.  Hoffman  boldy  gathered  his  friend  up 
in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  He 
then  caught  one  of  the  horses  he  had  liberated,  and 
brought  the  burned  man  to  Vancouver,  where  he 
was  placed  in  the  hospital. 

Having  no  money  about  his  person,  and  appar¬ 
ently  a  stranger  in  the  city,  Hoffman  was  denied  a 
place  to  sleep  at  every  lodging  house  he  appealed 
for  aid.  People  not  knowing  of  the  worthy  service 
he  had  rendered,  mistook  him  for  a  common  loafer 
and  sent  him  on  his  way.  Seeing  it  was  fruitless  to 
search  farther  for  assistance  he  returned  to  the 
hospital,  and  told  the  circumstances  to  his  friend, 
who  promptly  had  Hoffman  sent  to  his  own  home 
where  he  was  properly- cared  for. 

By  virtue  of  his  splendid  courage  and  worthy 
accomplishment,  Hoffman  is  entitled  to  a  gold  medal, 
and  it  is  up  to  his  friends  and  the  deaf  in  general  to 
use  their  influence  towards  getting  it  for  him. —  Wash- 
7?igton  Observer. 

SOME  WAYS  TO  HELP  MOTHER. 

Like  the  things  she  dees  for  you.  Tell  her  how 
nice  they  are. 

Whisper  in  her  ear  sometimes.  Whisper  this: 
“I  love  you!” 

Keep  the  caps  and  hats  hung  up  where  they 
belong,  no  matter  whose  cap. 

Watch  for  chances  to  do  things  she  has  spoken 
about.  Don’t  wait  for  her  to  ask  you.  It  is  such 
fun  to  surprise  people! 

See  how  many  times  a  day  you  can  “save  a  step” 
for  her  by  running  errands.  It  is  what  little  feet 
were  made  for,  partly. 

Keep  the  papers  folded  right  side  out  and  piled 
nicely  together  on  the  table.  It  takes  mother  a 
good  many  minutes  a  day  to  do  just  that. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  remembering  where  you 
see  things.  This  will  help  not  only  mother,  but 
everybody  in  the  house.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  the 
people  who  lose  things  or  forget  where  they  put  them. 
— Selected. 
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j  AMONG  THE  SOCIETIES  J 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

Sunday  evening  the  fourth  of  December,  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  meeting 
was  “The  Worth-While  Life,”  which  proved  very 
interesting. 

The  program  rendered  was  as  follows: 

Prayer  by  Luiher  Holland;  hymn  by  Fanny 
Varnes  and  Amalia  Lorenz;  leader’s  talk  by  Sarah 
V.  Johnson;  short  talks  by  four  members;  hymn  by 
Arthur  Lightbody;  memory  verses  by  smaller 
members;  and  closing  prayer  by  Lily  Holland. 


At  the  usual  time  and  place  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  .Society  convened  Sunday  evening,  December 
the  eleventh,  the  subject  for  the  evening  being  “How 
a  Christian  Must  be  Different  from  Others.” 

Annie  Clemons  offered  a  prayer  and  Ben  Lorenz 
signed  an  appropriate  prayer. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  adopted. 

The  leader,  Raymond  Rou,  took  charge  of  the 
meeting  as  is  customary  and  made  an  instructive 
talk,  followed  by  a  suggestive  story  by  Virginia 
Fulwood. 

Florence  Giles  and  Eula  Rawl  then  signed  a 
hymn  and  Emory  Sizemore,  a  story. 

Verses  and  remarks  were  called  for  to  which 
several  members  responded. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
a  few  business  items  attended  to. 

The  collection  for  the  evening  amounted  to 
forty-four  cents  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer 
by  Max  Wetherby. 

Raymond  Rou,  Sec’y. 

Blind  Department. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held  its  weekly 
meeting  in  the  auditorium  Sunday  evening,  Dec¬ 
ember  4th,  at  the  usual  hour.  It  was  opened  with 
a  hymn  and  then  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Beaty.  The  sec¬ 
retary  then  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting.  After  singing  another  hymn, 
the  leader  took  charge  and  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  subject.  Several  illustrations  were  given  by 
several  of  the  members.  Collection  was  taken 
amounting  to  fifty-three  cents.  As  the  collector 
passed  the  basket,  the  organist  played  a  beautiful 
solo.  After  singing  another  hvmn,  the  society  closed 
by  repeating  the  benediction. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
auditorium,  Sunday  evening,  December  11th,  at  six 
o’clock.  It  was  opened  with  a  hymn  and  afterwards 


a  prayer  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  leader  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  After  singing  another 
hymn  the  leader  gave  us  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
subject,  which  was,  How  should  Christians  differ  from 
other  people.  Miss  Crocker  read  the  scripture  and 
several  of  the  members  gave  illustrations  relating  to 
the  subject.  As  there  was  no  miscellaneous  business, 
the  society  closed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  by 
repeating  the  benediction.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Deaf  Department. 

On  the  evening  of  November  the  twenty-sixth 
the  regular  bi-weekly  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society  was  held,  President  Hay  occupying 
the  chair. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  consisted  of  a 
declamation  in  signs  by  Fanny  Varnes,  followed  by 
roll  call  and  reading  of  the  minutes  by  the  secretary. 

Max  Wetherby  declined  to  render  his  story. 

This  being  the  Thanksgiving  program,  three 
appropriate  tableaux  were  given,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Corey. 

Then  Charlie  Manire  signed  a  Thanksgiving 
song. 

The  critic,  Sarah  V.  Johnson,  rendered  a  favor¬ 
able  report,  after  which  business  was  called  for. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read  and 
the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

Ardine  Holland,  Sec’y. 


Blind  Department. 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  to  order 
on  the  evening  of  December  3rd.  After  the  roll  was 
called,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  adopted. 

This  being  the  evening  for  the  debate,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  Miss  Wilson,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 
Beaty  to  act  as  judges.  The  subject — Resolved, 
That  Winter  Affords  More  Pleasure  Than  Summer — 
was  read,  and  the  debate  proceeded.  Both  sides 
presented  interesting  speeches,  but  the  judges  rend¬ 
ered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  critic’s  report  was  encouraging.  The  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  previously  appointed  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  society  read  their  new'  docu¬ 
ment,  which  the  society  unanimously  approved  and 
adopted.  The  secretary  next  read  the  program  for 
the  coming  meeting. 

There  be  ng  no  miscellaneous  business  to  trans¬ 
act,  the  monitor’s  report  w’as  heard.  Tony  Tardo 
wras  reported  and  reprimanded  for  misconduct.  The 
society  then  adjourned  to  meet  aga;n  December  31st. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 
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|  BLIND  DEPARTMENT  J 

PUPILS’  NOTES. 

On  the  sixteenth,  Annie  Lee  Barksdale  entertain¬ 
ed  two  visitors,  a  Catholic  Sister  and  a  little  cousin, 
from  her  home  town,  Orlando. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  Miss  Wilson  sang 
two  beautiful  selections — Aria  and  Rondo,  by  Bellini 
— at  a  concert  given  by  the  members  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Club. 

So  soon  as  we  are  preparing  these  paragraphs 
for  the  printers,  the  17th,  Christmas  boxes  of  all 
descriptions  are  being  received.  Miss  Wilson  was 
first  to  receive  a  crate  of  Christmas  oranges. 

Both  singing  classes  are  learning  some  beautiful 
C  iristmas  songs,  to  be  rendered  at  our  entertainment. 
Bright  sweet  music  is  perhaps  the  most  joyous  and 
impressive  feature  of  any  Christmas  program. 

Lawrence  Marvin  and  Lucius  Emerson  left 
school  on  the  sixteenth  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  their  respective  homes  in  Jacksonville 
and  Micanopy.  Several  others  from  this  department 
took  their  departure  some  days  later  for  the  same 
purpose. 

We  are  alarmed  about  the  condition  of  Miss 
Cooper’s  eyes!  Among  certain  social  circles,  she 
cannot  discover  objects  so  large  even  as  a  medium¬ 
sized  sugar-bowl.  Perhaps  vision  depends  with  her 
upon  the  disposition  of  lights;  or  is  near-sighted¬ 
ness  contagious? 


FOR  HER  SAKE. 

(The  following  uncorrected  romantic  little  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  class  exercise  by  Pearl  Brown.) 

The  autumn  day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  faded  from  view, 
and  twilight  shadows  were  slowly  descending,  wrap¬ 
ping  the  world  in  a  calm  and  restful  repose;  the 
silence  of  which  was  broken  only  by  the  occa  ional 
jingle  of  a  sleigh  bell,  as  it  rang  out  clear  and  loud 
from  some  distant  hillside. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  little  sitting 
room  at  the  Worthington  cottage.  Near  it,  sat  a 
girl  gazing  dreamily  into  the  flickering  flames.  In 
her  soft  violet  eyes  there  was  an  expression  of  sad¬ 
ness,  and  a  sorrowful  smile  hovered  about  her  lips. 
She  was  evidently  wrapped  in  deep  thought.  Ah 
yes,  she  was  thinking  of  her  old  schoolmate,  Carl 
Berlington,  who  had  been  at  sea  for  three  years. 
Not  a  word  had  she  heard  from  him.  Surely  he  had 
not  forgotten  her.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  and 
she  threw  her  little  head  wearily  back  upon  the  crim¬ 
son  cushion  of  the  large  arm  chair  in  which  she  was 
sitting.  Thus  she  sat  until  the  last  spark  of  fire  had 


died  out  in  the  grate;  and  the  stars  were  beginning 
to  make  their  appearnce  in  the  sky.  Then  she  arose 
and  went  to  her  room.  In  fifteen  minutes  she  was 
dreaming  of  the  happy  days  she  and  Carl  had  spent 
together. 

A  t  that  very  hour  Carl  Berlington  was  struggling 
for  his  life.  Just  ten  minutes  before,  his  ship  had 
been  dashed  to  pieces  by  one  of  the  large  rocks  off 
the  New  England  coast.  Now  he  clung  to  one  of  the 
broken  boards,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  He 
must  not  give  up  and  wreck  the  beautiful  young  life 
of  his  little  sweetheart. 

“For  your  sake,  dear  little  Esther,  I  will  try  to 
save  myself,”  he  said  as  he  began  to  swim  towards 
the  shore,  which  was  several  miles  away.  Day  was 
just  breaking  when  he  reached  the  shore.  Sinking 
down  in  exhaustion  on  the  sand,  he  sent  up  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  safety.  He  then  went 
to  a  hotel,  where  he  rested  for  a  while,  and  then  go¬ 
ing  to  the  depot  he  took  the  morning  train  to  Rocky 
Point. 

Esther  Worthington,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the 
girl  who  was  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
after  a  refreshing  night’s  rest,  went  about  her  work 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  usual,  though  she  knew  not 
why. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  every  one  in  the 
little  village  of  Rocky.  Point  seemed  happy  and  gay. 
Esther  seemed  very  happy  during  the  day,  but  when 
night  came,  the  same  expression  of  sadness  filled  her 
eyes.  Going  to  the  piano,  she  began  to  sing  Carl’s 
favorite  song.  She  did 'not  hear  the  door  open,  or 
see  the  tall  form  standing  beside  her.  When  she 
finished  the  song,  and  looked  up  from  the  music, 
whom  did  she  see  but  Carl  himself? 

“Dear  little  Esther,  I  have  come  at  last,”  he 
murmured  softly,  drawing  her  to  his  bosom. 

The  following  letter  to  Santa  Claus  was  handed 
in  by  Elmer  Manuel  as  a  grammar  exercise: 

Hey  old  Santa.  Plow  are  you  getting  along? 
Have  you  decided  to  bring  me  anything  for  Christ¬ 
mas?  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  I  didn’t  know  whether 
you  had  or  not.  I  have  been  such  a  bad  boy  in 
school  that  I  don’t  suppose  you  would  want  to  give 
me  much. 

Well,  old  Santa  if  you  bring  me  anything  at  all 
here  is  what  I  want,  a  flag,  a  drum,  a  package  of 
fire  crackers,  and  a  whistle.  This  includes  the  list 
of  things  which  I  want  for  Christmas,  and  a  very  small 
list  it  is  indeed.  I  know  that  if  you  will  try  you  can 
bring  me  these  few  things  easily  enough. 

And  now  my  dear  old  Santa  if  you  will  send  me 
these  few  things  I  will  love  you  and  will  be  a  better 
boy,  but  if  you  don’t  bring  these  things  I  will  be  as 
bad  as  ever. 

Well,  Satna  I  guess  this  is  about  all  I  have  to 
say,  so  goodby.  Elmer  Manuel. 
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PUPILS’  NOTES 

Mr.  Boggs  expects  to  buy  a  new  wheel  after  the 
holidays. 

We  are  looking  for  a  new  pupil  from  Jackson¬ 
ville  this  week. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  friend,  Mrs.  Edges,  came  to 
see  her  last  Sunday. 

The  fourteenth  of  this  month  was  Robert 
Anderson’s  birthday. 

Mrs.  Walker  invited  Miss  McLane  to  take  supper 
with  her  not  long  ago. 

Six  of  the  girls  went  to  town  one  a'ternoon  to 
do  Christmas  shopping. 

Two  of  Charlie  Manire’s  boyfriends  came  to  see 
him  one  day  last  week. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz’s  brother  Fred  will 
come  to  see  them  Christmas. 

The  two  girls  in  Miss  Compton’s  class  gave  her 
a  pretty  present  on  her  birthday. 

Amalia  Lorenz  did  not  go  to  school  last  Monday 
because  she  was  sick  with  asthma. 

Max  Wetherby  has  received  a  small  box  from 
home.  Some  clothes  and  fruit  were  in  it. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  Frankie  Hawley 
visit  us  with  Mrs.  Hendricks’  baby,  Roy. 

Mr.  Walker  asked  Emory  Sizemore  to  help  Mr. 
Boggs  fix  a  water-pipe  one  day  last  week. 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  Miss  Compton  and 
Miss  Rees  went  to  a  party  at  Miss  Cooper’s. 

Max  Wetherby  found  a  gold  watch  and  chain  on 
the  road.  He  was  coming  home  from  town. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Fred  Pope 
went  fishing  and  caught  about  one  hundred  fish. 

Mr.  Hendricks  is  glad  to  have  Ruby  Jordan  in 
his  class.  She  came  to  school  last  Saturday  night. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  mother  will  come  to  see  her 
about  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Boggs  painted  the  walls  in  the  boys’  play¬ 
room  recently.  The  boys  think  that  he  is  a  fine 
painter. 

George  Hay’s  friend,  Mr.  C.  B.  Sproul,  from 
Glenwood,  Fla.,  will  come  to  visit  the  school  soon. 
George  thinks  he  will  be  surprised  when  he  sees  our 
new  building. 

Two  Sundays  ago  Mr.  Boggs,  the  boys’  super¬ 
visor,  took  the  large  boys  for  a  long  walk  around  the 
Horn  Road.  They  were  not  very  tired  when  they 
returned,  although  it  wa3  a  long  walk. 


The  committee  for  the  last  teachers’  meeting 
prepared  a  feast  for  the  teachers  after  the  regular 
program. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  some  of  the  girls  went 
to  the  city  with  Miss  McLane  to  do  some  Christmas 
shopping. 

The  boys  have  been  digging  up  the  stumps 
around  the  new  building  and  the  yard  looks  much 
improved. 

Last  Saturday  night  Roxie  and  Ruby  Jordan 
came  back  to  school.  We  were  very  glad  to  see 
them  once  more. 

We  heard  that  Lalla  Wilson  has  received  a  letter 
from  home  saying  that  her  parents  are  ready  to  move 
to  Palatka. 

During  the  cold  weather  a  great  many  hawks 
flew  down  near  the  school,  and  stayed  several  hours 
in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Walker  will  give  a  gold  medal  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  George  Hay  and  Charlie  Manire  are  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  get  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  were  invited  to  the  open¬ 
ing  dinner  at  the  Alcazar  hotel  last  Saturday  night 
the  tenth  of  December. 

Some  of  the  teachers  go  Christmas  shopping 
every  day.  We  cannot  realize  that  the  best  day  of 
all  the  year  is  so  near. 

Luther  Holland  thought  he  would  be  very  smart 
and  ride  a  horse.  It  threw  him,  and  hurt  his  elbow. 
We  think  he  is  satisfied  now. 

Sunday  afternoon,  the  eleventh  of  this  month 
Miss  Rees  and  Miss  Wilson  went  to  South  Beach  and 
walked  back  to  the  Light  House. 

Lorena  Thompson  received  a  sad  letter  from  her 
mother  last  month  saying  that  her  uncle  John  died 
on  the  fourteenth  of  last  November. 

Lorena  Thompson  received  a  letter  from  her 
father  not  long  ago  saying  that  her  little  brother 
Carl  has  been  sick  with  scarlet  fever. 

Max  Wetherby  made  a  very  nice  pointer  for  his 
teacher.  He  made  it  very  quickly.  Max  is  a  good 
workman.  His  teacher  was  delighted  with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  are  expecting  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of  Mr.  Hendricks’ 
college  mates,  to  make  them  a  visit  next  Tuesday. 

Several  visitors  came  out  on  the  cars  and  walked 
down  to  visit  the  school  one  day  not  long  ago.  One 
man  said  that  it  looked  like  a  castle  he  once  saw  in 
Spain. 

December  fifth  George  Hay  received  a  box 
of  oranges  from  home.  He  found  a  new  suit  with 
two  pairs  of  trousers  and  some  other  things  in  the 
box,  also. 
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A  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  Herald. 


Another  change  in  Texas!  The  law  under 
which  the  school  operates  should  be  changed.  Who 
will  undertake  the  task? 

Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  of  the  Mississippi  School  for 
the  Deaf,  delivered  the  address  at  the  corner-stone 
laying  of  the  new  school  for  the  deaf  at  Sulphur, 
Oklahoma.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  address 
was  par  excellence  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended 
the  ceremonies.  A  better  selection  could  hardly 
have  been  made. 

o  rr»<  i  >  Aix-ociax 

THE  PROFESSOR. 

“That’s  where  you  are  mistaken,”  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  as  he  walked  over  to  the  office  desk  and  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  latest  Volta  Review.  This  movement  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  desired  to  change  the  subject  and 
that  there  was  some  subject  more  entertaining  in  the 
Review  that  he  wanted  to  discuss.  But  I  purposely 
held  him  to  the  original  discussion  with  the  query, 
“Well,  Professor,  aren’t  you  in  possession  of  some 
information  that  you  have  not  divulged?” 

The  discussion  was  brought  up  by  an  “Open 
Letter,”  written  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Freeman,  of  the 
Georgia  School,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Olof  Hanson, 
President  N.  A.  D.,  in  which  Prof.  Freeman  with¬ 
draws  the  invitation  extended  by  Atlanta  to  the  N. 
A.  D.  to  meet  in  that  city  in  1913. 

Prof.  Freeman  scathingly  rebukes  a  number  of 
the  deaf  of  the  Northwestern  states  who  have  formed 
a  clique  and  who  intimate  that  if  Atlanta  is  selected  as 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  D.  that  t  hey 
will  bolt,  giving  as  a  reason  therefor  that  the  South¬ 


ern  deaf  people  come  under  the  “zone  of  influence” 
of  Mr.  Veditz  and  a  convention  held  in  Atlanta  will 
mean  a  stronger  intrenehment  of  Mr.  Vedi  z  and  his 
forces. 

The  deaf  of  the  South  are  placed  in  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Freeman,  withdrawing  the 
invitation. 

To  my  exuberance  of  complimentary  remarks 
about  the  Southern  deaf  people,  the  Professor  hearti¬ 
ly  agreed;  but  not  a  condemnatory  word  would  he 
utter  against  the  “clique.”  In  fact,  he  sided  finally 
with  them  in  their  anti-Veditz  movement. 

It  was  to  my  suggestion  that  all  candidates 
would  be  upon  an  equal  footing  in  Atlanta  that 
brought  forth  the  above  remark  from  the  Professor. 

To  my  question  to  him  about  possessing  some 
inside  information,  he  made  no  answer,  hut  sa’d, — 

“Yes,  I  think  the  deaf  people  of  the  Southern 
states  can  generally  he  depended  upon;  and  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  wear  no  collar;  but  Mr. 
Veditz  seems  to  have  exerted  a  peculiar  hypnotic 
influence  over  them  and  to-day  they  stand  to  do  his 
bidding.  Then,  can  you  criticize  those  deaf  men  who 
are  opposed  to  Mr.  Veditz  and  his  plans  for  not  want¬ 
ing  to  come  to  Atlanta  and  have  Veditz  again  crack 
the  whip  over  them?  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  that  they 
could  have  done  otherwise  when  it  was  known  that 
an  execut've  committee  was  a  ^pointed  who  would  he 
favorable  to  Atlanta — and  to  Veditz.  You,  perhaps, 
are  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  A  socia- 
tion  was  handled  in  Colorado  Springs  last  summer. 
If  you  want  some  information  of  an  enlightening 
character  write  to  Prof.  Long,  of  Council  Bluffs.  I 
am  sorry  the  Association  will  not  meet  in  Atlanta, 
hut  still  hope  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  objection¬ 
able  influence  will  he  eliminated  and  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  yet  go  to  Atlanta,  and  also  that  the 
members  will  stigmatize  factionalism  until  it  will  he 
ashamed  to  show  its  head — and  then  perhaps  Atlanta 
will  come  into  her  own.” 

Here  the  Professor  suddenly  stopped  and  again 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  Review ,  his  favorite  peri¬ 
odical,  said,  “There  is  a  good  deal  more  yet  to  come 
to  the  surface  and  when  you  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question,  you  will  not  he  so  eager  to  criticize  Long 
and  his  clique.” 

“I  can’t  understand,”  said  I,  “such  pettifogging 
procedure.  The  deaf,  generally  speaking,  when  they 
come  together  in  public  gatherings  and  on  public 
questions  do  like  the  Republicans  say  the  Democrats 
do.  You  can’t  get  them  to  do  otherwise — they  seem 
to  think  that  cant  and  rant  art.  indispensible  to  all 
their  gatherings  and  this  inevitably  brings  on  divis¬ 
ions  and  dissensions — and  the  breach  widens  and 
widens  until  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  healing  it. 
Now,  the  deaf  of  the  South  are  denied  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  their  territory  on  account  of  this 
acrimonious  bickering.  I  hope  the  deaf  won’t  stand 
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for  it  and  that  Prof.  Freeman  will  again  reissue  the 
invitation  to  meet  in  Atlanta  and  if  the  executive 
committee  so  selects,  then  have  it,  ‘Atlanta  or 
Bust.’  ”  After  thus  expressing  my  sentiments,  I 
looked  for  the  Professor  to  again  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  behalf  of  Long  and  his  faction,  but  to  my  amaze¬ 
ment  he  was  silent.  I  could  see,  however,  that  he 
still  thought  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  upholding 
the  “Northwestern  Faction.” 

At  this  point  other  duties  separated  us  for  the 
time  being. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  for  the  deaf  has  become 
alarming.  A  number  of  heads  of  schools  last  fall 
had  to  take  “any  kind  of  an  old  teacher”  or  have  a 
vacancy  in  their  corps  of  teachers.  It  is  probable 
that  this  school  will  be  forced  to  employ  an  addi¬ 
tional  teacher  at  an  early  date,  but  where  to  find  one 
is  the  perplexing  question.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  following, 
taken  from  the  Lone  Star ,  touches  upon  the  question 
of  competent  teachers  and  is  to  the  point.  But  we 
must  have  more  teachers  and  then  competent 
teachers: 

“There  is  no  profession  in  which  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  is  more  essential  than 
ours.  None  know  this  better  than  superintendents 
of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  who  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  teachers  possessing  this  technical 
knowledge  and  experience.  Some  of  them,  who 
have  the  wherewithal  to  reach  out  and  secure  such 
teachers,  rake  the  country  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  as 
it  were,  pay  the  price  and  get  what  they  want. 
Others,  who  lack  adequate  means,  lose  valuable 
teachers  by  this  process  and  their  schools  suffer. 
Such  has  been  our  experience  in  recent  years,  but 
why  Texas  is  not  able  as  other  States  to  pay  salaries 
that  will  retain  our  experienced  teachers  and  why  we 
should  constantly  play  the  role  of  a  training  school 
for  other  States  is  not  apparent.  It  is  one  of  the 
tenets  of  our  profession  that  a  successful  teacher  of 
the  deaf  is  not  made  in  a  day  or  a  year,  that  any  per¬ 
son,  however  well  educated  generally,  can  not  be 
picked  up  at  random,  put  into  the  school-room  and 
expected  to  do  good  work  at  once.  Even  one  with 
the  requisite  preliminary  training  is  lost  for  a  while 
in  a  school  room  with  deaf  children.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  a  new  teacher  must  gain  experience  by 
spoiling  a  class  or  two.  Such  a  toll  no  school  that 
has  ample  means  is  willing  to  take  from  afflicted 
humanity.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our  school  may 
soon  be  in  a  position  financially  to  retain  her  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  and  that  when  other  States  hold  out 
a  tempting  bait  she  may  go  them  one  better.  Upon 
this  matter  of  technical  training  and  experience 
Superintendent  White  of  the  Kansas  school  speaks 


as  follows  in  his  recent  report: 

Custom  and  experience  prove  that  all  teachers 
and  employees  should  be  employed  under  a  gradual¬ 
ly  increasing  scale  of  wages.  Experience  counts  for 
so  much  in  teaching  and  caring  for  the  deaf  that  even 
the  most  successful  teachers  in  public-school  work 
are  helpless  among  the  deaf.  It  requires  training 
and  several  years  of  mingling  and  working  with  the 
deaf  to  make  really  successful  teachers.  Therefore, 
strictly  as  a  business  proposition,  it  does  not  pay  the 
state  to  hire  cheap,  inexperienced  teachers  nor  to 
obtain  new  ones  every  year.  Teachers  of  experience 
and  ability  are  sought  by  superintendents  of  similar 
schools  all  over  the  country.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
secure  or  retain  good  teachers,  we  must  pay  salaries 
in  proportion  to  those  paid  in  similar  schools'in  other 
states.” 

THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

For  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  be  elected  at 
the  Delavan  meeting  next  summer  it  looks  as  if  the 
race  will  narrow  down  to  a  Southern  super’^tendent 
and  a  Northwestern  superintendent. — Florida  School 
Herald. 

“It  looks  as  if  the  race” — what  is  “it”?  Who 
has  said  that  “the  race  will  narrow  down  to  a  South¬ 
ern  superintendent  and  a  Northwestern  superintend¬ 
ent?” 

Several  years  ago  we  made  the  statement  and  it 
has  never  been  refuted  that  the  various  superintend¬ 
ents  were  well  filled  with  egotism.  It  is  not  the 
vicious  kind  but  the  pleasant  kind — rather  a  natural 
kind;  it  has  grown  into  them  for  a  long  time.  Here 
we  would  like  to  add  that  the  various  principals  are 
not  far  behind  along  this  line.  We  could  all  do 
more  if  we  had  just  estimates  of  our  abilities.  This 
is  digressing. 

Since  we  are  so  pleased,  it  is  a:i  easy  conclusion 
to  reach  that  each  and  every  one  feels  capable  of  fill¬ 
ing  this  high  position.  And  the  truth  is  the  feeling 
is  just:  there  is  not  a  superintendent  that  we  know — 
get  away  principals — that  is  not  fully  competent  to 
preside  over  and  manage  the  destiny  of  our  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Since  we — that  is  the  indefinite  we — are  all  fully 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  we  are  all  going  to  expect 
to  be  elected.  In  the  last  N.  A.  D.  election  things 
were  different:  they  could  find  only  two  men  who 
were  fit  for  the  office  and  they  came  near  a  “fit.” 
Let’s  avoid  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  that.  Since 
our  Convention  stands  for  nothing  in  that  it  stands 
for  everything;  since  our  Convention  fights  for  noth¬ 
ing,  our  President  needs  only  to  be  able  to  look  good 
— we  can  all  do  that  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  If 
our  Convention  stood  for  anything— fought  for  any 
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thing — then  we  would  say  put  at  its  head  the  man, 
who  best  embodied  this  idea. 

Is  either  of  the  men  suggested  an  “ex-normal- 
ite”?  The  man  who  can  control  all  the  old  Fellows 
and  deaf  members  has  a  good  start;  but  this  is  the 
day  when  insurgents  win.  Let’s  have  some  fun  at 
Delavan  any  how. —  The  Palmetto  Leaf. 

Don’t  get  unduly  excited,  Laurens.  The  name 
of  the  Southern  man  above  referred  to  does  not 
begin  with  a  W. — nor  does  the  name  of  the  North¬ 
western  man.  The  fellows  of  Gallaudet  and  the 
deaf  will  be  divided  as  to  preference.  There  is  no 
insurgency  so  far  injected  into  the  rivalry. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  fortunate  when  the  Christmas  holiday  falls 
as  it  did  this  year  on  Monday,  for  then  the  children 
enjoy  three  days  of  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

The  Christmas  tree  was  displayed  in  the  audito¬ 
rium  at  an  early  hour  on  the  evening  of  December 
24th.  Our  pretty  little  stage  formed  a  fit  setting  for 
the  shapely  cedar  brilliant  with  ornaments  and  lights 
and  loaded  down  with  toys.  A  profusion  of  candy 
and  fruit  was  arranged  among  the  moss  at  the  base 
of  the  tree,  while  the  stage  in  front  of  the  footlights 
was  piled  from  end  to  end  with  a  tempting  array 
of  gifts. 

The  auditorium  doors  were  thrown  open  at  five 
o’clock,  and  the  children  tramped  in,  gay  in  holi¬ 
day  attire,  with  eager  and  expectant  faces.  When 
the  large  flag  which  served  as  a  curtain  to  conceal 
the  Christmas  tree  was  drawn  aside  they  could  hard¬ 
ly  contain  their  joy. 

A  short  program  consisting  of  a  glee  by  the  choir, 
a  Christmas  carol,  gracefully  signed  by  Raymond 
Rou  and  Charlie  Manire,  a  vocal  solo  by  Willie  Bar- 
row,  and  a  quartet  by  four  of  the  blind  girls  was 
carried  out. 

St.  Nicholas  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  at  the 


moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  ana  under 
his  genial  supervision  the  gifts  were  distributed. 
Every  child  was  bountifully  remembered.  When  the 
tree  was  despoiled  the  boys  and  girls  retired  to  their 
respective  quarters  amid  laughter  and  exclamations 
of  delight. 

Christmas  Day  (Sunday)  was  spent  in  quiet  and 
well  ordered  happiness.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  day  was  an  elegant  Christmas  dinner. 

Monday  was  given  over  to  amusements  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the  pupils  Many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  enjoyed  long  walks  in  the  afternoon. 

We  had  our  usual  social  Monday  night. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  many  kind  friends 
who  have  helpled  to  make  Christmas  so  delightful 
to  our  children.  The  presents  and  candy  sent  by  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-School  were  greatly  appreciated; 
while  the  radioptican,  set  of  “Young  Peoples’ 
Library”  and  swing  lawn  presented  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
the  phonograph  and  records,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Leggett, 
and  the  Century  Dictionary  for  the, library,  given  by 
the  Willing  Workers  of  the  King’s  Daughters,  will 
give  pleasure  for  years  to  come.  F. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  teachers  and  officers  held  their  regular 
December  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  inst. 
in  the  school  auditorium. 

The  program  consisted  of: 

1.  Piano  solo,  Mr.  Beat!  . 

2.  Secretary’s  report. 

3.  President’s  remarks. 

4.  Paper,  Miss  Hoopes. 

5.  Query-box. 

6.  Recitation,  Miss  Ferguson. 

7.  Appointment  of  committe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  all  repaired 
to  the  teachers’  sitting-room,  where  refreshments 
were  served  by  the  program  committee. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  six  weeks  ending  Dec.  5,  1910.  Based  upon  Deportment,  Neatness  and  Punctuality. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT. 

Dalton  Blue 
S.  V.  Johnson 
Clarence  Shaw 
Charlie  Manire 
Willie  Newbern 
Irene  Lightbody 
Emory  Sizemore 
Robert  Anderson 
Hayne  Hunter,  Jr. 
Arthur  Lightbody 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 
Mabel  Bates 
Willie  Barrow 
May  Dempsey 
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GENERAL  LOCALS 

Mrs.  Walker  is  at  present  entertaining  Miss 
Lilah  Talley,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  laurels  of  David  and  Jonathan  are  in  danger, 
as  we  have  such  a  pair  in  our  school. 

Miss  Frankie  Hawley  will  go  home  January  2nd 
after  keeping  house  for  Mrs.  Hendricks  since  school 
opened. 

Miss  Nettalien  Vanderpoel  ot  Jacksonville 
expects  to  be  “just  glancing  around”  here  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 

The  old  saying  is  “the  course  of  true  love  never 
runs  smooth.”  For  information  we  refer  you  to  the 
Misses  C.  and  C. 


Miss  Wilson  was  showing  the  sights  of  our  city 
to  her  friend,  Miss  Allie  Blackman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
after  the  holidays. 

One  of  our  boy3  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  a  Friday 
noon  for  his  lunch  Sunday  evening.  We  wonder 
how  he  managed  to  eat  it. 


Christmas  this  year  was  our  first  one  in  the  new 
building.  The  tree  was  on  the  center  of  the  stage, 
and  everything  was  the  best  ever. 

Mr.  Walker  has  decided  to  be  what  his  name 
implies,  and  makes  his  trips  to  the  city  afoot.  He 
makes  as  many  as  two  trips  a  day  and  it  is  three 
miles  to  the  round  trip. 

Miss  Wilson  entertained  in  the  teachers’  sitting- 
room  the  evening  of  the  28th  inst.  in  honor  of  Miss 
Blackman  at  which  the  teachers  and  officers  were 
guests.  Light  refreshments  were  served. 


Miss  Compton  is  trying  to  outdo  Mr.  Boggs  as 
our  mail  carrier.  She  did  not  like  the  joke  of  going 
one  evening  to  the  post  office  and  finding  the  box 
empty  and  also  that  she  had  the  wrong  key. 

Singing  Auld  Lang  Syne  with  Mr.  Hendricks  for  a 
few  days  during  Christmas  week  was  a  college  class¬ 
mate  cf  his,  Mr.  W.  E.  Marshall,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  Everybody  enjoyed  his  visit,  and  wit  and  humor 
and  were  sorry  he  could  not  stay  longer. 

We  did  not  know  that  there  were  oranges  for 
occasions  like  “Christmas  oranges.”  We  note  in 
another  column  of  this  paper  that  Miss  Wilson 
received  a  box  of  such  oranges.  She  did  not  give 
ye  scribe  one,  therefore  he  is  not  able  to  say  how 
they  tasted  or  what  they  looked  like. 

The  three  deaf  families  of  the  city,  the  Hendricks, 
A.  W.,  and  W.  E.  Popes,  united  under  the  roof  of 
A.  W.,  for  a  grand  Christmas  dinner.  There  was 
enough  left  to  serve  supper  and  it  was  not  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening  that  they  dispersed.  Abbie 
Goff  and  Frankie  Hawley  were  also  present. 


J  NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS  j 

H.  J.  Bowen,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  school, 
died  recently,  and  by  hi3  will  hi3  farm  is  to  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  Colorado  School  has  plenty  of  out  door 
gymnasium  apparatus  as  100  children  can  be  swing¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  42  can  be  taetering  with  only 
one  on  each  end  of  the  teeter  board,  30  can  play 
basket  ball  and  18  can  work  on  the  horizontal  bars, 
one  at  a  bar. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Texas  with  a  new  state  executive 
at  the  helm  to  make  extensive  changes  in  depart¬ 
mental  service  and  heads  of  institutions,  and  J.  H. 
W.  William*,  for  four  years  at  the  head  of  the  Texas 
school  falls  under  this  b  n,  and  will  give  place  to 
Mr.  S.  J.  Thomas. 

A  news  item  is  going  around  the  deaf  press  that 
E.  M.  Nowell,  a  California  millionaire  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist  had  donated  $150,000  to  the  St.  Thomas 
Mission  of  St.  Louis  for  a  new  church  edifice. 
We  understand  that  the  item  is  a  revived  one  which  the 
Deaf  American  published  as  a  joke  several  years  ago. 

The  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City,  a 
deaf  organization,  are  contemplating  a  plan  to  enter¬ 
tain  annually  at  Christmas  one  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  Gallaudet  college,  the  student  to  be  chosen 
by  the  class.  The  one  selected  must  be  from  the 
benighted  south  or  wild  and  wooly  west  and  one  who 
has  never  visited  New  York. 


The  tragic  death  of  Miss  Anna  Dixon,  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf  in  the  Knoxville  School,  will  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  pupils  in  all  our  schools.  Miss  Dixon 
was  cleaning  a  skirt  with  gasoline  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  lighted  gas  jet  when  the  goods  took  fire 
and  the  flames  in  some  way  caught  her  clothing  caus¬ 
ing  her  death  in  a  very  short  time.  Gasoline  is  a  very 
dangerous  article  to  have  around  in  any  quantity  and 
should  never  be  handled  even  in  the  simplest  clean¬ 
ing  by  those  who  do  not  understand  it.  —  Colo7-ado 
Index. 

George  William  Veditz,  ’84,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
the  poultry  fancier,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $5  to  the 
senior  in  Gallaudet  college  making  the  best  grade  in 
German.  Should  the  student  making  this  best  grade 
have  been  mixed  up  in  a  hazing  scrape  during  the 
year,  he  or  she  will  have  to  pass  the  prize  along  to 
the  next  in  line.  Oscar  H.  Regensburg,  ’90,  the 
California  capitalist,  offers  a  prize  of  $10  to  the  senior 
who  proves  his  or  her  unexcelled  fitness  to  grapple 
with  philosophical  studies.  The  general  record  of 
students  will  be  considered  in  making  these  awards. 
— Ka?isas  Star. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

“Joy  to  the  world!  the  Lord  is  come: 

Let  earth  receive  her  King; 

Let  every  heart  prepare  him  room, 

And  heaven  and  nature  sing.” 

Dear  Santa  Claus:- 

I  am  well  and  happy.  I  am  anxious  for  Christ¬ 
mas  to  come.  I  love  you.  I  want  to  see  you.  I 
live  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  I  am  not  going  home 
on  Christmas.  I  want  a  small  doll,  some  warm  slip¬ 
pers,  a  bed,  a  ball,  a  doll’s  muffler  and  a  doll’s  comb. 
Please  answer  soon.  Eula  Rawl. 

CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Eula  Rawl  had  a  small  box  from  home. 

Little  Jean  Dale  spent  last  Sunday  with  us. 

Eula  Rawl  received  three  dollars  from  home. 

Lalla  Wilson  is  expecting  a  visit  from  her  father. 

Annie  Clemons  and  Clarabell  Cone  received 
boxes  of  oranges  from  home. 

Thomas  Walker  received  two  dollars  in  a  letter 
last  week. 

Sarah  Johnson  went  tofthe  city  with  Miss  McLane 
a  few  days  ago. 

Willie  Newbern  is  expecting  a  nice  Christmas 
box  from  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lightbody  came  for  a  few  days  to 
see  Irene  and  Arthur. 

Miss  McLane  took  Irene  Lightbody  with  her 
shopping  last  Saturday. 

Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer  got  a  dollar  in  a  letter 
from  home  the  other  day. 

Herbert  Wright  had  a  nice  box  of  fruit,  also  two 
boxes  of  candy,  from  his  mother. 

On  November  twenty-fifth  the  children  enjoyed 
the  moving  pictures  at  the  Orpheum  theatre. 

The  children  had  a  good  time  Thanksgiving  and 
they  are  now  looking  forward  eagerly  to  Christmas. 

Pearl  and  Carl  Holland  were  very  glad  to  see 
their  mother.  She  took  them  to  the  city  several 
times. 


A  CHRISTMAS  ACROSTIC. 

S  stands  for  sugar-plums,  dainty  and  good. 

T  for  toys,  made  of  tin  or  of  wood. 

O  for  oranges,  yellow  and  sweet. 

C  for  cakes,  most  delicious  to  eat. 

K  is  a  knife  that  has  six  blades  in  all 
I  ’s  India-rubber,  made  into  a  ball, 

N  stands  for  Nuts  that  are  shiny  and  round, 

G  for  the  Goodies  that  more  than  abound. 

And  the  whole  is  the  something  in  which  they’re 
all  found. 

JINGLE. 

“Come  hers,  grandma,”  cries  mama, 

“Come  here,  cousin  Ruth — 

Just  as  sure  as  anything 
Baby  has.a  tooth!” 

“Such  a  fuss  about  one  tooth,” 

Pouts  the  little  cousin: 

“Guess  you’d  better  look  at  Me — 

I’ve  got  three,  four  dozen.” 

Yesterday  Archie  went  to  his  papa’s  bureau. 

He  stood  on  a  chair. 

He  took  hi3  papa’s  razor. 

He  shaved  his  face. 

He  cut  his  cheek. 

It  bled. 

He  screamed. 

His  mama  went  to  him. 

She  saw  the  blood  on  his  face. 

She  was  frightened. 

She  washed  his  face. 

She  put  a  plaster  on  his  face. 

She  reproved  Archie. 

1.  Where  did  Archie  go? 

2.  Where  did  he  stand? 

3.  Whose  razor  did  he  take  from  the  bureau? 

4.  How  did  Archie  cut  his  cheek? 

5.  Who  was  frightened? 

6.  What  did  Archie’s  mama  put  on  his  cheek? 

7.  What  sort  of  a  boy  was  Archie? 
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Some  Things  Other  People  Do  at  Christmas. 

France.  Parisians  order  their  feast  after  mid¬ 
night  Mass,  and  boar’s  head  jelly  stuffed  with  pista¬ 
chio  nuts  is  much  in  demand. 

France  celebrates  Noel,  represents  the  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  and  gives  Shepherds  plays. 

Austria.  They  eat  all  day  long.  Great  loaves 
of  bread  are  filled  with  nuts,  sweets,  and  crushed 
poppy  seeds,  and  covered  on  top  with  sugar. 

Italy.  On  Christmas  every  one  eats  spaghetti, 
eels,  anchovies,  and  broccoli  sprouts,  all  cooked  in 
oil. 

Bohemia.  Christmas  Day  is  one  of  rigorous 
fasting.  After  the  Angelus  peals  they  have  a  great 
feast.  At  eleven  at  night  they  go  to  the  parish 
church  and  end  the  day  in  worship. 

Germany.  A  day  of  cheeriness  and  happiness. 
Every  one  has  a  Christmas  tree.  In  Schleswig- 
Holstein  every  one  in  the  family  lights  a  candle,  and 
he  or  she  whose  candle  goes  out  first  will  die  first. 
They  believe  that  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  on 
Christmas  night  the  dead  will  hold  divine  service. 

Germany  gives  us  the  Christmas  tree  with 
candles,  trimmed  with  precious  gifts  of  gold  and 
silver  of  the  kings;  aTso  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
Christ-Child  came  from  the  Germans. 

Norway.  Presents  wrapped  in  huge  trusses  of 
straw  are  thrown  into  the  window  and  the  givers  are 
not  known  till  the  next  Christmas. 

Holland.  The  children  take  a  wooden  shoe, 
fill  it  with  hay  for  the  horse  of  Santa  Claus  and  put 
it  under  the  chimney.  After  they  are  asleep  the 
parents  take  away  the  hay  and  put  in  presents. 

Rome.  Christmas  is  a  quiet,  solemn  day.  The 
Bambino  (Christ  Child)  is  brought  out  December  25 
and  put  away  again  January  6.  Every  Venetian 
makes  a  present  of  a  box  of  peculiar  candy  made  of 
honey  and  nuts,  and  of  a  glass  of  fruits  and  mustard. 

Mexico.  Children  have  pretty  parties,  called 
pinata  parties.  Pinata  is  a  large  earthen  jar  covered 
with  tissue  paper  and  filled  with  nuts.  It  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  red  cord  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard. 
The  children,  blindfolded,  must  find  it  and  break  it 
with  sticks.  When  it  is  broken  and  the  good  things 
fall,  there  is  a  happy  scramble  for  them. 

Russia.  The  people  form  in  a  procession, 
headed  by  a  brilliant  “Star  of  Behlehem,”  borne  aloft 
on  a  pole,  and  visit  the  nobleman.  Carols  are  sung 
under  che  windows,  and  showers  of  coin  are  thrown 
to  the  singers.  The  appearance  of  the  evening  star 
is  the  signal  for  supper,  served  on  tables  strewn  with 
straw. 

Spain.  There  is  a  great  midnight  Mass.  Three 
hours  before  this  every  prison  is  visited  by  judges 
and  many  are  released.  In  the  morning  the  front 
door  of  every  home  is  left  open  and  porters  and  post¬ 
men  enter  and  ask  for  a  Christmas  gift. 


England.  At  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice, 
the  ancient  Britons  accompanied  by  their  priests,  the 
Druids,  went  out  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing  to 
gather  the  mistletoe,  which  was  believed  to  possess 
great  curative  powers.  These  processions  were  us¬ 
ually  by  night,  to  the  accompaniment  of  flaring 
torches  and  the  solemn  chant  of  the  church. 

When  an  oak  was  reached  on  which  mistletoe  grew, 
the  company  paused.  Two  white  bulls  were  bound 
to  the  tree  and  the  chief  Druid,  clothed  in  white  to 
signify  purity,  climbed  more  or  less  gracefully  one 
must  believe,  to  the  mistletoe.  It  was  severed  from 
the  oak  with  a  golden  knife,  and  another  priest, 
standing  below  caught  it  in  the  folds  of  his  robe. 
The  bulls  were  then  sacrificed,  and  often,  alas, 
human  victims.  The  mistletoe  thus  gathered  was 
divided  into  small  portions  and  distributed  among 
the  people.  The  tiny  sprays  were  fastened  above 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  as  propitiation  to  the  sylvan 
deities  during  the  season  of  cold.  These  rites  were 
retained  throughout  the  Roman  occupation  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  burning  of  the  Yule-log  was  an  ancient 
Christmas  ceremony  borrowed  from  our  Scandinav¬ 
ian  ancestors.  At  their  feast  of  Juul,  of  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice,  they  were  wont  to  kindle  huge 
bonfires  in  honor  of  their  god  Thor.  The  custom 
soon  made  its  way  to  England,  where  it  is  still  in 
vogue. — Primary  Education. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

With  the  coming  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels  to 
Kentucky  an  organized  movement  has  been  started 
to  erect  a  church  for  the  deaf  in  Louisville.  Rev. 
Mr.  Michaels  attended  the  State  Baptist  Convention 
at  Cynthiana  a  few  days  ago  and  laid  his  plans  before 
the  body.  He  was  warmly  greeted,  the  immense 
gathering  of  over  a  thousand  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  denomination  rising  to  their  feet  and  saluting 
him  with  waving  hands  and  handkerchiefs.  His  plan 
for  a  church  for  the  deaf  also  received  substantial 
encouragement.  Drawings  of  a  church  building  to 
cost  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  have 
been  made,  and  we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy. 
The  building  is  of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture, 
with  massive  pillars  in  front,  and  if  the  effort  is 
successful  the  church  will  be  probably  the  finest 
church  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  deaf. 
The  church,  inside,  will  have  rooms  for  social  as  well 
as  religious  purposes,  thus  meeting  a  pressing  need 
of  the  deaf  of  every  large  city  of  a  gathering  place 
free  of  objectionable  surrounding. 

Rev.  Mr.  Michaels  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
deaf  of  the  State  by  his  piety  and  Christian  character 
as  well  a3  by  his  ability,  and  they,  irrespective  of 
denomination,  will  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  will  do  their  share  toward  securing  its 
success. — Kentucky  Standard. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Beri  Olive  Oil 
Bowden  Lithia 
Vinol 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROA1PT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLN VILLE. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitmans,  Maillsrcs,  Park  &. 
Tilfords,  Huy-ers,  and  Gaths 

Newbro’s  Herpicids 
Ess-T  ee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Itudnut’s  Gcods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of!  dodges  oldest  house  1565 

°  5  54  N.  St.  George  Street 

School  shoes  m  the  City  l  Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 


&z&  spec  scorg 

Phone  210-J. 


j  Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 

j  You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 

guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial  Bank  ©?  St.  Augustins 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 
Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  J.  W.  Estes,  Wm.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Snow,  A.  IL  Mickler 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 


FRANK  J 

. PARKER 

Sl.  Jftigtislitie  gold  Storage  Co. 

Bicycles  and  da$  Engines 

WHOLESALE  AMD  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

BEST  BICYCLES 

BEST  REPAIRING 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

BEST  TIRES 

BEST  PRICES 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

31  King  St. 

Opposite  Plaza. 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

ii 


CHAIRS  CANED 

'  2 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  Steak  Lowest  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1865 

BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Alien,  43  King  St. 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  town.  Easy 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 

chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 

19  King  Street 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

finest  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HOWATT,  Prop. 


RETAIL 


$t.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

<5 very  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

155  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 


King  Street,  Cordova  Block 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread 


Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY 

St.  A  ugnstine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


COLEE-SNYDER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


S  .  Augustine,  Fla. 


Phone  116 


XTbe  jflortfca 
School  Ifoeralfc 
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THE  HELPING  HAND 

Miss  Lucille  Ferguson 

Read  at  the  Teachers'  Meeting  in  January 


TRUE  teacher  is  a  helper;  one  who  leads 
the  child  onward  so  simply  and  naturally 
that  his  school  life  is  a  pleasure  and  his 
progress  as  constant  and  assured  as  the 
growth  of  the  sprouting  corn  in  the  warm 
spring  rain.  Perhaos  there  are  those  among  us 
whose  hearts  go  ou:  in  gratitude  to  teachers  who 
have  showed  us  latent  possibilities  in  our  own 
natures,  and  have  helped  us  to  achievements  that 
without  them  we  would  never  have  attained. 

It  is  such  a  helper  that  each  of  us  wishes  to  be, 
and  the  object  of  our  tea  her  meeting  is  to  further 
this  end.  It  consideration  includes  the  whole 
science  of  pedagogy,  and  at  last  it  resolves  itself  in¬ 
to  this:  Be  simple  and  natural.  Meat  the  child  on 
his  own  ground.  Get  his  point  of  view,  and  then 
try  to  broaden  his  horizon.  I  want  to  give  you  to¬ 
night  a  few  thoughts  as  the  result  of  my  own  exper  - 
ence  and  though  I  have  nothing  to  offer  that  is  new, 
I  hope  I  may  make  some  useful  suggestions. 

The  desire  to  develop  is  natural.  Noth’ng 
gives  more  pleasure  than  conscious  growth.  The 
child  io  ambitious.  He  longs  to  become  a  1  that  is 
admirable.  In  later  life  our  ideals  give  place  to 
what  we  deem  the  necessity  of  environment.  In 
childhood  they  are  pure  and  strong. 

The  child’s  mind  is  eagerly  reaching  out  for  new 
ideas  and  interests.  His  badding  ambition  wants 
only  a  channel.  It  is  the  teacher’s  office  not  to  force 
but  to  help  this  work  of  nature  in  its  marvelous 
unfolding. 

The  mind  acts  best  under  the  stimulus  of 
pleasure.  Why  should  the  school-room  be  a  place 
of  drudgery?  You  may  hammer  for  days  on  a  dry 
subject  without  any  result.  But  present  it  in  a  new 
and  striking  way;  infuse  life  and  interest  into  it;  and 
the  children's  minds  will  start  forward  eagerly  to 
grasp  it. 

Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the  best  results  in 
the  school-room  as  worry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  children  will  quickly  reflect  her  mood.  The 
atmosphere  of  discouragement  is  not  conducive  to 
mental  activity.  We  had  better  fall  behind  with  the 
day’s  program  than  become  harassed.  System  is 
indispensible,  but  earnest,  enthusiastic  work,  in  which 
the  children  take  genuine  pleasure,  is  preferable  to 
the  demands  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  schedule. 

A  machine,  no  matter  how  perfect,  never  ac¬ 
complishes  the  best  results.  We  want  no  metallic 
clank  in  our  school-rooms. 

No  school  system  can  furnish  any  thing  to 
compare  with  the  education  a  child  may  receive  from 
a  cultured  mother.  A  child  should  take  in  knowledge 


as  he  absorbs  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  flowers  and 
sky.  This  is  nature’s  way,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
the  best  way. 

Fault  finding  is  poor  policy.  Nagging  may  be 
effective  for  a  time  but  its  final  result  is  to  weaken  the 
teacher's  influence.  A  cheerful  determined  spirit 
will  sweep  away  all  obstacles.  If  the  children  be¬ 
come  a  Tttle  disorderly,  stop  and  talk  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  quiet1}’.  If  a  feverish  excitement  prevails,  which 
is  frequently  the  case  as  the  result  of  heightened 
interest,  let  the  children  sit  perfect1}’  still  for  three 
minutes.  This  has  a  very  soothing  effect.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  the  children  will  quietly  resume  their 
work  and  the  nervous  unrest  will  not  again  manifest 
itself  that  day. 

Most  of  our  trouble  arises  from  unnecessary 
hurry.  If  we  could  only  cease  trying  to  accomplish 
great  things  all  at  once.  Often  we  plod  cn  for 
weeks  unrewarded,  when  suddenly  the  coveted  en¬ 
couragement  comes,  like  a  precious  nugget  to  the 
weary  gold  digger. 

As  the  child’s  interest  in  his  school  work  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  pleasure  with  which  he  pre¬ 
pares  his  lessons,  the  teacher’s  chief  object  is  to 
cultivate  proper  methods  of  study.  On  taking  up  a 
new  branch  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  lessons  are  prepared.  Children 
should  be  made  so  independent  that  they  can  recite 
with  equal  facility  by  topics  or  by  the  question  and 
answer  method.  If  the  text  is  too  hard,  language 
drills  may  be  given  until  the  phraseology  becomes 
familiar.  Take  up  each  sentence  separately  and 
require  the  thought  to  be  expressed  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible.  If  long  relative  sentences  occur  have 
the  children  pick  out  the  relative  clauses,  and  then 
read  the  sentences  omitting  them.  Afterwards  have 
them  break  up  the  long  sentences  into  shorter  ones. 

Teachers  sometime  complain  that  they  cannot 
get  certain  children  to  study.  If  they  will  see  that 
such  pupils  are  able  to  do  the  work  assigned  and 
then  let  them  thoroughly  understand  that  they  can¬ 
not  leave  the  room  for  the  day  until  the  task  is 
completed  there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 

If  a  child  falls  behind  his  class,  a  little  individ¬ 
ual  help  will  not  only  enable  him  to  catch  up  but  will 
give  him  a  sense  of  mastery  that  will  help  him 
in  future  difficulties.  Never  let  a  child  leave  the 
school-room  with  a  sense  of  failure.  He  should  leave 
his  work  at  an  interesting  point,  so  that  he  will  wish 
to  resume  it  the  next  day. 

It  may  seem  a  hardship  when  one  is  tired  with 
the  day’s  work  to  spend  an  extra  half  hour  with  a 
(  Con  tinned  on  page  15) 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY 

DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

The  subject  for  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  on  Sunday  evening,  January 
eighth,  was  “Blessed  to  Bless.” 

Following  the  opening  prayer  by  Lily  Holland, 
the  minutes  were  read  and  adopted. 

Ben  Lorenz  signed  an  appropriate  hymn  after 
which  the  leader,  Raymond  Rou,  took  charge  of  the 
meeting  and  made  a  short  talk  on  the  topic. 

Willard  Kirby,  Florence  Giles  and  Thomas 
Walker  gave  Bible  verses  and  the  second  hymn  was 
signed  by  Clarabell  Cone  and  Grace  Sawyer. 

The  collection  for  the  evening  amounted  to 
forty-one  cents. 

Business  was  then  called  fcr  and  the  program 
was  read  by  the  secretary  and  Luther  Holland  dis¬ 
missed  the  society  with  a  prayer. 


The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  held  in  Miss  Hoopes’  school-room 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  was  well  rendered. 

Eula  Rawl  signed  the  opening  prayer  and  then 
Herbert  Wright  signed  a  short  hymn  which  was, 
“Dare  to  do  Right.” 

The  subject  for  the  meeting  was,  “Lessons  from 
Great  Lives,  Abraham.”  Amalia  Lorenz  was  the 
leader  for  the  evening. 

Questions  and  answers  on  the  life  of  Abraham 
were  given  by  two  members,  Lalla  Wilson  and  Lily 
Holland,  after  which  Ardine  Holland  rendered  a  story 
and  then  Roxie  Jordan  and  Sarah  V.  Johnson  signed 
a  hymn. 

There  being  no  remarks,  memory  verses  were 
given  by  Hayne  Hunter,  Jr.,  William  Lewis  and 
Fannie  Sawyer. 

The  secretary  read  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting  and  there  being  no  business  to  come  before 
the  society,  the  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer  by 
Lorena  Thompson.  Raymond  Rou,  Se’cy. 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  was  held  in  the  auditorium  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  January  8th. 

It  was  opened  with  a  hymn,  and  prayer  by  Willie 
Barrow,  the  leader  for  the  evening. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting.  After  the  singing  of  another 
hymn  the  leader  took  charge  and  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Ferguson  read  the  Bible  reading,  and  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations  were  given  by  the  members.  After 
singing  a  closing  hymn,  the  society  closed  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  benediction. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  meeting  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  Sunday  evening,  January  15th. 

It  was  opened  with  a  hymn,  and  prayer  by  Bessie 
Sikes.  The  secretary  then  called  the  roll  and  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

After  singing  another  hymn,  Mabel  Bates,  the 
leader  for  the  evening,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  subject,  which  was  “Lessons  from  Lives  of 
Great  Men.”  Miss  Crocker  read  the  scripture  and 
several  of  the  members  gave  illustrations  relating  to 
the  subject.  Collection  was  taken  amounting  to 
thirty-three  cents. 

After  singing  a  third  hymn,  the  society  closed 
by  repeating  the  benediction.  Bessie  Sikes,  Sec’y. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  met  Saturday 
evening,  January  the  seventh,  in  the  auditorium. 

After  the  secretary  had  called  the  roll,  and  read 
the  minutes,  Fanny  Varnes  gave  an  interesting  story. 

Then  a  debate  followed,  the  subject  being,  “Re¬ 
solved:  That  Wood  is  More  Useful  than  Iron.”  On 
the  affirmative  side  were  Ardine  Holland,  Amalia 
Lorenz,  and  Clarence  Morris,  and  on  the  negative 
side  were  Roxie  Jordan,  Luther  Holland,  and  Rena 
Thompson.  The  negative  side  won. 

The  fourth  number  on  the  program  was  a  declama¬ 
tion  by  Arthur  Lightbody. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read, 
after  which  Raymond  Rou  made  his  report  as  critic. 
There  being  no  business  to  come  before  the  society, 
the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

Ardine  Holland,  Sec’y. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  in  the  audito¬ 
rium,  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  14th,  to  hold  one  of  its 
regular  bi-weekly  meetings.  First  in  order  were  the 
roll  call  and  the  minutes. 

The  program,  which  consisted  of  piano  solos, 
recitations,  an  organ  solo,  and  reading  by  '  Miss 
Rupley,  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  critic’s  report  was 
not  favorable.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  several 
members  had  not  been  notified  that  their  names  were 
on  the  program. 

The  report  of  the  committee  that  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  challenge  the  St.  Augustine  High  School 
was  favorable,  and  the  committee  was  dismissed. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  this 
debate. 

The  monitor  was  absent,  and  as  the  president 
did  not  appoint  some  member  to  act  in  her  stead,  this 
report  was  omitted.  There  being  no  further  business, 
the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  Jan.  28th. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 
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GENERAL  LOCALS  ;! 

Read  “The  History  of  Our  School’’  on  the  edit¬ 
orial  page. 

Pres.  Walker  visited  his  parents  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  for  a  week  during  the  early  part  of  February. 

Improvnements  on  our  grounds  will  begin  in 
March,  and  our  hospPal  will  likely  be  erected  this 
summer. 

Only  four  months  more  of  school!  The  children 
have  already  begun  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
calendars  around  the  school. 

While  our  friends  up  in  the  north  are  in  the  grip 
of  a  blizzard,  we  are  trying  to  keep  ourselves  cool 
with  the  themometer  at  eighty. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Holloway,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  inspected  our  school  the  28th  inst. 
He  was  well  pleased  with  every  thing. 

The  cuts  in  this  issue  were  printed  by  the 
Record  Publishing  Company  of  this  city,  and  the 
typographical  work  was  done  on  the  school  press. 

“The  Danger  Trail”  is  the  subject  of  the  story 
which  Mr.  Hendricks  is  keeping  the  pupils  thrilled 
during  the  evenings  after  study  hour  this  week. 

Among  the  visitors  that  passed  through  our 


school  during  this  month  was  Dr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  head 
of  the  Experimental  Station  of  the  State  Unversity 
at  Gainesville. 

Among  those  from  our  school  that  parttook  of 
the  opening  dinner  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  the 
9th  inst.  were  Pres,  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Misses  Rees, 
Compton,  Ferguson,  Hoopes,  and  Wilson. 

The  recital  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  musical  department  on  the  27th  of  January 
was  quite  a  success.  Many  nice  compliments  were 
paid  our  pupils  upon  their  improvement  in  music. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  exterior  view  of  our 
building  in  this  issue,  but  these  cuts  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  hands  of  the  state  printer  at  Tallahassee, 
who  is  printing  the  report  of  Superintendent 
Holloway. 

Pres.  Walker  this  month  gave  his  report  for  the 
two  years,  1908  1910,  to  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
In  it  he  asked  for  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  school  for  1910-1912,  and  an  appropriation  for  an 
industrial  building,  gymnasium,  and  steam  laundry. 

Hon.  Martin  F.  Ansel,  who  has  just  retired  from 
a  term  of  four  successful  years  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  was  an  interested  visitor  at  our  school  the 
28th  inst.  He  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  and  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  his  state  during  his  term 
of  office. 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  school  building  at 
Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  was  duly  laid,  with  impressive 
ceremonies,  on  December  twenty-first,  last.  Dr.  J. 
R.  Dobyns,  superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  school, 
made  the  principal  address. 

Rev.  Austin  Mann,  an  Episcopal  Minister  to  the 
deaf,  dropped  dead  in  the  Union  Station  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  21st  inst.,  where  he  had  just  arrived  to  con¬ 
duct  services  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf.  He 
had  been  doing  mission  service  for  the  deaf  upwards 
of  two  score  years. 

The  Baptists  have  decided  to  erect  a  church  build¬ 
ing  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Michaels  was 
instrumental  in  securing  it.  Plans  have  already  been 
drawn.  The  edifice  will  cost  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  and  will  be  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

The  Lexington  Avenue  school,  of  New  York 
City,  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fire  of  last  fall 
before  another  visited  it  this  month.  It  did  extensive 
damage.  The  pupils  were  removed  to  the  Seventh 
Regiment  National  Guard  armory,  and  army  cots 
provided  for  them  to  sleep  on.  There  were  no 
casualties. 


Miss  Helen  May  Waters,  a  talented  singer  of 
Georgetown,  I).  C.,  is  to  wed  a  totally  deaf  person, 
Mr.  Keith  Morris,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  heir  to  Tie 
millions  of  the  Watt  and  P  nckney  estates  in  New 
York  City.  We  cannot  divine  whether  it  is  for  his 
millions  or  to  have  unlimited  freedom  in  exercising 
her  voice  in  her  home  without  disturbing  her  husband. 

Love  is  blind,  and  the  deaf  are  careless.  As  an 
instance  of  both  statements  the  following  evidence 
from  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  is  noted:  “While  two 
lovers,  deaf  and  dumb,  embraced  madly  on  a  rail  road 
track  here  last  night  (Dec.  25)  they  were  run  down 
by  a  fast  passenger  train,  which  instantly  killed  the 
girl,  Rose  Lee,  of  Janesville,  and  fatally  wounded  her 
lover,  Roy  Tunison,  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  who  had  come 
to  Janesville  for  a  Sunday  call. 

The  Annals  for  January  is  devoted  largely  to 
statistics  of  the  schools  of  this  country  and  Canada, 
and  a  roster  of  instructors  of  the  deaf.  In  this 
country  there  are  62  public  schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  11,694;  64  public  day  schools  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1,504;  and  19  denominational  and  private 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  442 — a  total  of  l-t5 
schools  with  13,640  pupils.  There  are  6,610  male 
pupils  and  5,122  females.  The  number  of  instructors 
is  1,673 — males  457  and  females  1,216.  In  value  the 
California  school  ranks  first,  the  figures  given  being 
$1,054,000.  Mt.  Airy  is  a  close  second,  the  amount 
being  $1,000,000. — Banner. 
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j  NOTES— DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  a  great  many  visitors  these  days. 

Frankie  Hawley  went  home  on  the  second  of 
January. 

Mr.  Dale  came  to  see  us  Sunday,  the  eighth  of 
this  month. 

We  expect  two  more  boys  soon  to  be  added  to 
our  number.  s 

The  big  boys  walked  about  ten  miles  one  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

Miss  Compton’s  mother  sailed  for  Europe  the 
seventh  of  January. 

The  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  are  making  a 
table  for  Miss  Rhyne. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer’s  sister,  Isabell,  will 
come  to  see  them  soon. 

Mr.  Walker  went  to  Jacksonville  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  last  Saturday. 

Ben  Lorenz  has  a  new  gray  suit.  It  is  becoming 
to  him  and  fits  him  well. 

Lorena  Thompson  has  lately  been  making  several 
trips  to  the  dentist’s  office. 

We  hope  that  we  will  have  a  party  on  the 
twenty-second  of  next  month. 


Mrs.  Walker’s  friend,  Miss  Talley,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  his  son  and  daughter  came  to 
visit  our  school  one  day  recently. 

On  the  seventh  of  this  month  Miss  Cory  took 
eight  girls  to  the  moving-pictures. 

Roxie  Jordan  will  sign  a  poem  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Estes, 
which  occurred  on  the  eleventh  inst. 

We  hear  Mrs.  Flagler  will  make  us  a  visit  this 
month.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  her. 

Lalla  Wilson’s  mother  sent  her  a  Bible  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  She  likes  to  read  it  very  much. 

Mrs  Ezell  has  been  sick  for  the  last  week,  but  is 
now  improving.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

Leon  and  Clarence  Morris  received  some  money 
a  few  days  ago  from  home  for  new  clothing. 

Some  of  the  teachers  enjoyed  an  automobile  ride 
during  the  holidays.  Thanks  to  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Boggs  bought  a  new  bicycle  last  week.  He 
likes  it  better  than  his  old  one  for  it  has  more 
springs. 

The  warm  weather  which  we  have  been  having 
during  this  month  has  driven  the  boys  out  of  doors 
and  they  are  playing  soft  ball. 
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A  GROUP  OF  SMALL  DEAF  CHILDREN 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  will  go  to  Mr.  Sproul’s 
in  Glenwood  next  May  and  will  spend  their  vacation 
there. 

A  large  number  of  stumps  were  dug  up  by  the 
boys  around  the  new  building.  They  have  only  a 
few  more  left. 

George  Hay  thinks  his  family  will  move  to 
Hastings  or  Starke  sometime  soon.  His  father  has 
sold  his  place  at  De  Leon  Springs. 

A  new  pupil  came  to  school  the  10th  inst. 
She  is  sixteen  years  old.  Her  name  is  Mary  Wat¬ 
kins.  She  :s  in  Mr.  Hendricks’  class. 

Fannie  Varnes  will  have  a  pret  y  new  dress  soon. 
Her  parents  sent  her  some  money  to  buy  it.  Miss 
McLane  will  go  with  Fannie  to  choose  it. 

One  Friday  afternoon  Mrs.  Brancy  Johnson  took 
Sarah  and  Roxie  Jordan  to  South  Beach  and  to  the 
Light  House.  They  visited  the  alligator  farm  while 
there. 

Last  Christmas  Fred  Lorenz  came  to  stay  with 
his  sister  and  brother.  He  and  Ben  had  a  very  good 
time  together.  They  were  sorry  to  have  him  go  away. 
He  was  here  three  days. 

Mrs.  Holland  sent  each  of  her  children  a  dollar 
for  Christmas,  and  to  Lily  and  Pearl,  dolls.  One 
has  a  blue  dress,  and  one  has  a  pink  one.  The  doll 
for  Pearl  has  a  broken  face. 


The  boys  exercise  on  the  horizontal  bar  during 
recess.  This  makes  them  go  back  into  the  class¬ 
room  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  ready  for  work. 

Emory  Sizemore’s  father  has  bought  a  home 
with  forty  acres  of  land.  He  said  that  if  Emory 
wants  to  farm  he  will  give  him  twenty  acres. 

George  Hay  went  home  for  Christmas  and  spent 
three  weeks.  He  came  back  to  school  last  Tuesday 
night.  We  all  were  very  glad  to  see  him  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Ferguson,  Miss 
Wilson,  Miss  Hoopes,  Miss  Compton,  and  Miss  Rees 
went  to  the  opening  dinner  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
Hotel.  They  had  an  exceedingly  fine  time. 

Edna  Kramer  came  to  school  a  week  before 
Christmas.  She  lives  with  her  sister  in  Jacksonville. 
She  had  not  been  to  school  for  two  years.  She  was 
at  one  time  in  the  school  at  Bala,  Philadelphia. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz’s  father  wrote  them 
that  the  family  had  moved  to  Bassenger.  They  will 
live  at  the  hotel  there,  and  Mr.  Lorenz  will  run  the 
hotel.  It  is  farther  away  than  their  old  home. 
Amalia  is  not  much  pleased,  but  Ben  is. 

Lalla  Wilson’s  father  came  to  see  her  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  brought  her  a  box  of  candy.  He  told  her 
that  the  family  would  live  in  a  nice  house  in  Palatka. 
They  moved  Dec.  30.  Lalla  is  glad  because  Palatka 
is  nearer  than  Blountstown.  Mr.  Wilson  has  charge 
of  a  saw-mill. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

To  tell  the  history  of  this  school  properly,  with 
the  intertwining  and  overlapping  of  the  lives  of  those 
connected  with  it  in  its  formative  period,  and  after¬ 
wards,  would  be  to  write  partial  biographies  of  the 
lives  of  these  men  and  women.  The  school  to-day 
is  but  the  material  embodiment  of  untold  human 
endeavor,  human  energy,  human  aspirations,  human 
sentiment,  human  fortitude,  and  grace  of  those  whose 
lives  have  touched  it. 

Its  beginning  was,  like  that  of  a  number  of  simi¬ 
lar  schools  throughout  the  country,  closely  identified 
with  the  labors  of  a  deaf  man — Mr.  T.  H.  Coleman, 
of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  America n  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  P.  142,  we  find  the  following: 

"Proposed  Institution  in  Florida. — Mr.  T.  PI. 
Coleman,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  Institu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  National  College,  aided  by  other 
gentlemen,  is  endeavoring  to  interest  the  legislature 
of  Florida  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
the  deaf.  Florida  is  the  only  State  of  the  Union  that 
has  hitherto  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf  children.  According  to  the  last  census  there 
are  119  deaf-mutes  in  the  State,  of  whom  78  are 
under  the  age  of  25.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
approves  the  enterprise  in  his  annual  message,  and 
advises  that  a  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  be 
set  apart,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  for  this  worthy  object.” 

This  was  in  1883,  at  the  time  when  Hon.  W.  D. 
Bloxham  was  governor  of  the  .State.  It  is  also 
recorded  in  American  Histories  of  the  Deaf,  Vol.  II. 
under  the  head  of  "The  Florida  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute 
Institute”  that  "Governor  Bloxham’s  interest  in  the 
proposed  school  did  not  end  with  his  term  of  office; 


he  has  ever  since  mainfested  the  warmest  feeling 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute.” 

Mr.  E.  K.  Foster,  who  was  at  this  time  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  makes  favorable  men¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Institute. 

Mr.  Coleman,  the  founder  of  the  school — if  the 
word  "founder”  be  taken  to  mean  the  one  who  first 
conceived  and  carried  to  completion  the  idea  that 
Florida  should  have  a  school  for  her  deaf  and  blind 
children — makes  the  following  statement  in  the 
above  history  referred  to: 

"As  to  my  connection  with  the  founding,  it  dates 
from  the  spring  of  1882,  when,  in  looking  around  for 
a  field  of  usefulness,  Florida  seemed  one  of  the  most 
inviting.  This  was  prior  to  my  graduation  from  the 
College  at  Washington.  With  a  view  of  cultivating 
the  field,  a  correspondence  was  opened  with  His 
Excellency,  Governor  W.  D.  Bloxham.  He  was  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  project  from  the  outset.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  was  kept  up  until  I  finished  my  course  at 
college  in  the  following  June,  during  my  stay  at 
home  in  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  fall  and  winter 
while  I  was  at  Mandarin,  Fla.,  whither  I  had  gone 
in  order  to  be  better  located  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Through  the  kindness  and  influence  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
Gallaudet,  the  census  statistics  were  procured  for  the 
information  of  the  Governor  and  the  legislature; 
likewise  all  other  available  facts  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  could  be  had.  The  Governor  recommended 
the  matter  favorably  to  the  legislature  at  the  session 
of  1882-83  and  that  body  granted  an  appropriation  to 
build  and  equip  the  school.  During  the  session  a 
limited  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  a  few 
of  the  most  interested  members  and  myself.  After 
the  appropriation  was  secured,  proposals  were  invited 
for  the  site,  and  that  of  St.  Augustine  was  selected. 
The  buildings  were  in  course  of  erection  during  1884, 
and  were  ready  for  opening  early  in  1885.  When 
the  time  to  organize  came,  I  declined  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  position  of  head  of  the  school — my 
health  then  being  bad— but  desired  the  position  of 
chief  teacher,  to  which  1  was  elected.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hill,  now  at  the  head  of  the  West  Virginia  School, 
was  chosen  principal,  and  Mrs.  M.  IJ.  Taylor,  of  St. 
Augustine,  matron.  For  some  reason  Mr.  Hill  did 
not  take  charge,  and  Mr.  Park  Terrell  was  then 
appointed.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  early  part 
of  February,  1885.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  buildings 
a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Terrell  came,  and  no  pupils 
arrived  until,  I  believe,  about  the  middle  of  May.” 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  A.  J.  Russell, 
who  came  into  office  in  1883,  makes  this  reference 
in  his  report  for  that  year: 

I  found  upon  the  record  that  my  predecessor 
had  advertised  for  proposals  for  the  location  of  the 
Institute,  and  that  the  best  offer  had  been  made  by 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  consisting  of  five  acres  of 
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land  immediately  adjoining  the  northern  limits  of  the 
city  and  delightfully  situated,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  in  cash.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
board  of  managers  in  consultation  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  deeds  of  the  land  were  made  to  the  State  in 
the  name  of  the  board  and  their  successors,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury; 
plans  were  made  consisting  of  a  group  of  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  both  races,  separately, 
both  as  to  living  and  study.  Advertisements  were 
made  for  proposals  cf  erecting  them,  and  that  of 
Wm.  A.  McDuflf  being  the  lowest,  amounting  to  $12,- 
749,  the  contract  was  awarded  him.  I  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  report  their  completion  in  a  substantial  and 
satisfactory  manner.  With  a  view  to  a  proper 
organization,  the  board  have  elected  Professor 
C.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute  of  Mary¬ 
land,  as  principal,  in  consultation  with  whom  the 
corps  of  officers  and  instructors,  etc.,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  Institution  made  ready  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  instruction  of  these  unfortunate  children. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  univer¬ 
sal  approval  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State 
everywhere  of  the  act  providing  for  the  education  of 
these  unfortunates. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  sustained  and  operated  by 
annual  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature,  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  a  suitable  appropriation  as 
necessary  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  the 
Institute.” 

The  act,  providing  for  the  Institute,  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  1883,  one  year  after  Mr. 
Coleman  began  his  correspondence  with  Governor 
Bloxham. 

This  is  the  act: 

CHAPTER  3450— (No.  38  ) 

An  Act  to  provide  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  this  State. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Florida,  represent¬ 
ed  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  namely,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  together  with  the  Governor,  are  hereby 
constituted  the  trustees  of  an  institute,  hereinafter 
provided  for,  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Florida  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Section  2.  That  said  board  of  managers  are 
hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  secure  by  dona¬ 
tion,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  suitable  grounds  and 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  asylum  for 
the  indigent  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  State 
said  grounds  and  buildings  to  be  located  at  some 
healthy,  convenient,  and  accessible  point  in  the  State. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of 
managers  to  make  provision  for  the  education, 


maintenance,  and  care  of  all  persons  residing  in  this 
State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
who  may  be  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  not 
able  to  educate  and  maintain  themselves:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  person  who  may  be  blind  or  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  who  may  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  educate  himself,  shall  be  received  and  cared 
for  in  said  institution,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  there¬ 
of,  by  paying  such  an  amount  per  annum  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  his  education 
and  support. 

Section  4.  Any  person  desiring  admission  into 
said  institute  shall  apply  to  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  may  reside,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county  commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  person 
making  application,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
that  said  applicant  is  unable  to  educate  and  support 
himself,  they,  the  said  county  commissioners,  shall 
issue  a  certificate  to  the  applicant  to  that  effect,  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  said  certificate  such  applicant 
shall  be  received  into  the  asylum. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county 
commissioners  to  supply  said  applicant  with  means 
of  transportation  to  said  institute. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  cf 
managers  to  provide  for  the  inmates  of  said  insti¬ 
tute  necessary  bedding,  clothing,  food,  and  medical 
attendance,  and  such  other  conveniences  as  may  be 
essential  to  health  and  comfort  of  said  inmates. 

SeCTiON  7.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  also 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  inmates  of  said  insti¬ 
tution  by  employing  such  teachers  as  may  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  instruct  both  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  fit  them  for  aiding  in  earning  a  support,  and  in 
sharing  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Section  8.  Said  board  of  managers  shall  at  each 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  make  to  that  body  a 
report  of  its  dealings  and  doings  with  a  statement  of 
their  expenditures  for  the  support  of  said  institute. 

Section  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
operation  and  maintaining  said  institution  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1883,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  year  1884,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  with  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  managers  to  expend  the  whole  of  said  sum,  or  so 
much  therefore  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  proper 
inauguration  and  progress  of  the  work  of  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  institute. 

Approved  March  5,  1883. 

The  law  has  since  been  revised,  but  the  changes 
have  been  in  great  part  verbal  and  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  have  not  been  materially  changed. 

The  law  d'rected  that  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  under  the  name  of  Board  of 
Managers,  have  charge  of  the  school.  In  1903  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  relieving  the  Board  of 
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Education  from  the  care  of  the  school  and  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  the  school.  Pursuant  to  this  act, 
Governor  Jennings  appointed  the  following  members; 

J.  M.  Rivers,  of  Gainesville;  J.  M.  N.  Peacock,  of 
Pine  Mount;  H.  J.  Drane,  of  Lakeland;  J.  W. 
Estes,  of  St.  Augustine;  W.  A.  McWilliams,  of  St. 
Augustine. 

After  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  this  Board  met 
and  organized  July  5th,  1903,  by  electing  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  President  and  J.  W.  Estes,  Secretary. 

This  Board  was  continued  for  two  years  only 
when  in  1905  the  “Buckman  Bill”  abolished  the 
board  of  trustees  and  placed  the  school  under  the 
management  of  the  newly  created  State  Board  of 
Control.  This  Board  also  has  supervision  over  the 
State  University  and  College  for  Women.  This  act 
also  changed  the  name  of  the  school  from  Florida 
School  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  back  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  former 
name  was  changed  by  the  Legislature  in  1903  when 
the  school  passed  from  under  the  care  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
At  the  1909  session  of  the  legislature  the  change 
was  made  to  the  present  name — The  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1905 
creating  the  Board  of  Control,  Governor  Broward 
appointed  as  members  of  this  Board,  N.  P.  Bryan, 
Jacksonville;  P.  K.  Yonge,  Pensacola;  Dr.  N.  L. 
Brown,  Eustis;  Nathan  Adams,  White  Springs;  and 
T.  B.  King,  Arcadia. 

Mr.  Adams  resigned  after  serving  for  several 
months  and  J.  C.  Baisden,  of  Live  Oak,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  position. 

In  1907,  Dr.  Brown  resigned  and  E.  L.  Wartmann, 
of  Citra,  was  selected  to  fill  this  vacncy.  In  1909  the 
terms  of  three  of  the  members  having  expired,  Gover¬ 
nor  Gilchrist  reappointed  Mr.  Yonge.  The  other  two 
new  members  were  F.  P.  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  and  W.  D.  Finlayson,  of  Old  Town.  The  State 
Board  of  Control  at  present  consists  of  Hon.  P.  K. 
Yonge,  Chairman,  Pensacola;  lion.  T.  B.  King, 
Arcadia;  Hon.  E.  L.  Wartmann,  Citra;  Hon.  F.  P. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  Jacksonville;  Hon.  W.  D.  Finlayson, 
Old  Town. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kellum  has  held  the  responsible  position 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  from  its  organization  up  to 
the  present  time. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  school. 

Park  Terrell,  1885-1890. 

W.  A.  Caldwell,  1890-1893. 

Henry  N.  Felkel,  1893-1897. 

Rev.  Frederick  Pasco,  1897-1900. 

W.  B.  Hare,  1900-1906. 

Principals  of  the  Educational  Department. 


W.  H.  Carter,  1900-1902. 
A.  H.  Walker,  1902-1906. 
President  of  the  school: 

A.  H.  Walker,  1906 - 


Table  showing  attendance  and  appropriations 
each  year  for  Instruction  and  maintenance: 


Year 

Enrollment 

Appropriations 

1885-1886 

— 

$10,000 

1886-1887 

15 

10,000 

1887-1888 

25 

10,000 

1888-1889 

23 

10,000 

1889-1890 

28 

10,000 

1890-1891 

42 

10,000 

1891-1892 

57 

10,000 

1892-1893 

— 

10,000 

1893-1894 

49 

10,000 

1894-1895 

51 

10,000 

1895-1896 

— 

10,000 

1896-1897 

53 

10,000 

1897-1898 

62 

10,000 

1898-1899 

71 

10,000 

1899-1900 

59 

10,000 

1900-1901 

65 

10,000 

1901-1902 

73 

12,000 

1902-1903 

78 

12,000 

1903- 1904 

83 

14,118 

1904-1905 

88 

13,254 

1905-1906 

88 

15,000 

1906-1907 

90 

14,007 

1907-1908 

97 

15,631 

1908-1909 

98 

16,981 

1909-1910 

105 

18,267 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

1910-1911 

A  H.  Walker,  President. 

Miss  Mildred  Rees,  Office  Assistant. 

Dr.  DeWitt  Webb,  Physician. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Walker,  Matron. 

Miss  Myra  Crocker,  Housekeeper. 

TEACHERS. 

Deaf  Department. 

E.  J.  Hendricks  Miss  Ethel  Cory 

Miss  Minnie  Rupley  Miss  Mary  Hoopes 

Miss  Margaret  Compton 
Blind  Department. 

H.  Wilson  Beaty  Frederick  Livingston 

Miss  Lucille  Ferguson 
Instructors. 

E.  J.  Hendricks,  Printing. 

S.  C.  Boggs,  Cabinet  and  Carpentry. 

Miss  Willie  McLane,  Fancy  and  Plain  Sewing. 

F.  Livingston,  Broom  Making  and  Chair  Caning. 
Miss  Lucille  Ferguson,  Raphia  and  Bead  Work. 

Music. 

Miss  Annie  Cooper,  Violin  and  Orchestra. 
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Miss  Daisy  Wilson,  Piano,  Organ  and  Voice. 

Supervisors. 

S.  C.  Boggs,  Supervisor  of  Boys. 

Miss  Willie  McLane,  Supervisor  of  Girls. 

Miss  Mary  Rhyne,  Supervisor  of  Little  Boys. 

Colored  Department. 

Gertrude  Berry,  Housekeeper. 

Estelle  Gordon,  Teacher — Deaf  Department. 

Daniel  Marrow,  Teacher — Blind  Department,  and 
Instructor  in  Broom  Making. 

Wm.  Berry,  Supervisor  and  Instructor  in  .Shoe 
Making  and  Barbering. 

Location. 

The  school  is  located  one  mile  north  of  the  old 
‘City  Gates.”  The  Northern  terminus  of  the  car 
line  is  only  one  block  from  the  school,  giving  easy 
access  to  and  from  the  city.  From  the  rear  of  the 
buildings  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ocean  may  be 
obtained. 

With  the  beautiful  location  and  balmy  fresh  air 
from  the  sea  and  the  pure  artesian  water  from  our 
own  well,  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  children 
are  assured. 

Grounds. 

When  first  founded,  the  school  owned  only  three 
acres  of  land.  Later,  by  purchase,  about  five  more 
acres  were  added.  In  1905,  the  city  of  St.  August¬ 
ine  purchased  twelve  acres  and  presented  the  land  to 
the  state  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  permanent 
school  building. 

Buildings. 

The  first  buildings  erected  in  1883  were  of  wood, 
and  additions  were  constantly  being  made  to  these 
wooden  buildings  as  the  needs  of  the  school  demand¬ 
ed  until  a  veritable  "fire  trap”  was  the  result. 

These  buildings  were  erected  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  $20,000. 

In  1907,  the  legislature  appropriated  $80,000  for 
a  brick  building  which  was  erected  upon  the  land 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  citizens  of  St.  August¬ 
ine.  This  building  was  occupied  by  the  white 
department  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1910.  It  is 
made  of  brick,  covered  with  a  stucco  of  white,  and 
the  roof  is  of  red  tile.  The  building  is  practically 
tire  proof.  The  old  buildings  are  given  over  to  the 
colored  department. 

In  ihe  state  of  Florida  the  child  of  four  senses  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  possessing  in  a  partial  degree 
only  the  attributes  of  an  average  human  being. 
These  children  no  longer  figure  in  this  state  as  pariahs 
of  society. 

We,  to-day,  recognize  the  deaf  and  the  blind  child 
as  one  who  has  an  unclouded  title  to  a  place  in  the 
genus  homo  and  all  the  rights  pertaining  thereto. 


HISTORY  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  PAPER. 

The  first  paper  issued  from  the  school  was  ‘‘The 
Institute  Herald”  which  made  its  appearance  on 
December  15,  1891.  Prof.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  now  of 
the  California  School,  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  he  assumed  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  little  paper. 

In  his  salutatory  he  says: 

“It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  to  have  printing  taught  as  one  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  at  this  school.  The  appropriation  made  by  the 
last  Legislature  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  begin  the 
work  in  a  modest  way,  and  this  little  paper  will  be 
published  semi-monthly  for  that  purpose.  As  the 
school  grows  in  numbers  and  our  facilities  increase, 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  size  of 
our  paper  and  print  it  weekly,  but  for  the  present  we 
shall  be  content  if  we  can  maintain  the  proportions 
of  this  issue  and  have  it  appear  regularly  every  two 
weeks.” 

This  first  edition  was  a  small  four  page  paper. 

The  paper  was  ably  edited  by  Prof.  Caldwell  from 
its  inception  up  to  June,  1893,  when  he  retired  from 
the  superintendency  of  the  school. 

The  next  editor  was  Prof.  H.  N.  Felkel,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school  frcm  1893  to  his  death  in 
February  1897. 

The  next  editor  was  Rev.  Frederick  Pasco,  also 
superintendent  of  the  school.  He  edited  the  paper 
from  Feb.,  1897  to  June  1900  when  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  school. 

in  the  fall  of  1900  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  from  ‘‘The  Institute  Herald”  to  ‘‘The 
Florida  School  Herald.” 

With  the  change  of  name  came  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  editing  the  paper.  Instead  of  one  editor, 
the  number  was  enlarged  to  four.  The  first  editors 
under  the  new  name  were: 

Guy  L.  Bonham,  Editor;  W.  Hickman  Carter, 
General  Notes;  Miss  Bessie  Blaker,  Childrens’  Page; 
Miss  Nellie  Taylor,  Exchange;  and  Miss  L.  Burns 
Johnson,  Blind  Department. 

These  were  all  teachers  in  the  school.  The 
paper  was  now  changed  from  a  semi-monthly  publi 
cation  to  a  monthly  publication. 

In  1901,  Robert  S.  Taylor  was  editor.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  edited  the  paper  only  a  few  months, 
or  up  to  March  1902.  The  April  and  May  issues  were 
edited  by  W.  Hickman  Carter. 

The  present  editor  began  his  duties  in  October 
1902.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks  is  the  present  efficient 
instructor  in  printing  and  to  his  ability  and  instruc¬ 
tion  is  due  the  appearance  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  has  grown  from  its  original  size,  four 
pages,  to  a  twelve  page  paper,  with  a  cover. 

While  the  paper  has  grown,  the  same  small 
press  is  still  in  service  and  the  paper  is  printed  page 
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at  a  time.  The  type  has  been  renewed  occasionally. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  whereby  the 
legislature  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  an  up-to-date  industrial  building  and  if  this 
appropriation  is  secured,  The  Herald  and  the  in¬ 
terest  it  serves  will  be  well  looked  after. 


MY  TROUBLES. 

(Written  by  Lillian  Orchard,  a  pupil  in  the  blind  department) 

My  life  has  always  been  very  free  from  cares, 
but,  as  Longfellow  says,  “Into  each  life  some  rain 
must  fall,  some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary.” 

When  I  am  in  trouble,  I  always  say  to  myself, 
“This  time  tomorrow,  it  will  all  be  over.”  I  always 
try  to  appear  cheerful  when  I  am  in  trouble,  because 
it  is  so  disagreeable  to  see  a  person  always  sad  and 
gloomy.  The  reason  so  many  people  have  so  much 
trouble  is  that  they  are  alwavs  worrying  about  their 
troubles  instead  of  trying  to  overcome  them.  People 
can  make  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  all  around  them 
full  of  sunshine,  or  they  can  make  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  all  around  them  full  of  unhappiness.  The 
reason  that  my  troubles  are  so  easy  to  bear  is  that  I 
throw  them  all  together  in  a  careless  sort  of  way 
and  lock  them  securely  with  the  key  called  “smiles.” 

When  arithmetic  is  perplexing,  I  get  some  one 
to  help  me  with  it.  I  have  more  trouble  with  music 
and  making  baskets  than  anything  else.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  could  learn  to  play,  I  would  be  happy, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  never  be  accomplished  in 


that  art.  1  have  some  little  trouble  with  history, 
because,  it  matters  little  how  hard  I  try,  I  have 
trouble  with  this  study. 

Why,  O  why,  can  we  not  always  maintain  our 
places  by  the  magic  little  fountain  of  happiness,  no 
matter  what  may  occur?  Treacherous  Trouble  will 
let  us  stand  there  for  only  a  moment  at  a  time,  then 
to  be  snatched  back  into  the  dark  prisons  of  sorrow. 
If  we  never  troubled  Trouble  till  Trouble  troubled 
us,  how  different  our  lives  would  be! 

“The  Florida  School  Herald  for  November 
is  a  splendid  number  and  is  a  credit  to  the  institution 
from  which  it  emanates,  the  Florida  school  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  Many  special  articles  of  interest 
are  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Herald,  and  notes 
concerning  the  several  departments  of  the  school 
show  that  good  work  is  being  done.  The  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children  is  one  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  school,  and  from  all  accounts  content¬ 
ment  prevails  there.”  —  Times  Union. 


For  the  Five  Weeks  Ending  Jan.  28,  1911. 
Based  upon  Deportment,  Punctuality  and  Neatness 


Deaf  Department 

Ardine  Holland 
Emory  Sizemore 


Blind  Department 

Mabel  Bates 
Lula  Barfield 


ADVANCED  CLASS— BLIND  DEPARTMENT 
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DINING  ROOM 


NOTES— BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Cecil  McIntyre  returned  to  school  on  the  fifth. 

Lola  Ashley  began  taking  vocal  lessons  recently. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Bigelow  spend 
a  day  with  us  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Lula  Barfield  spent  Saturday,  the  fourth,  with 
Miss  Ruggles.  She  reported  a  delightful  day. 

Miss  Wilson  announces  that  she  will  soon  be  the 
owner  of  a  typewriter,  a  Hammond  most  likely. 

The  members  of  the  reading  circle  are  enjoying 
several  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  delightful  short 
stories. 

Several  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  attended  a 
concert  given  in  St.  Augustine  by  Beryl  Rubinstein, 
the  boy  pianist. 

Lawrence  Marvin  has  gone  to  New  York  to  have 
his  eyes  treated  by  Dr.  R.  Reese,  one  of  the  foremost 
surgeons  in  America. 

Mary  Agnes  McRee  was  delighted  to  have  her 
aunt,  Miss  Green,  bring  her  back  to  school  and  spend 
with  her  a  few  hours. 

Several  of  the  teachers  and  officers  had  Lucius 
Emerson  ship  their  Christmas  fruit  from  the  Emer¬ 
son’s  grove  at  Micanopy. 


Lula  Barfield  received  from  her  father  a  hand¬ 
some  bicycle.  It  was  not  sent  here,  but  is  waiting 
Lula’s  return  home  in  May. 

Here  are  several  revised  spellings  that  Lula 
Barfield’s  spelling  class  offer:  CHUDE-chewed! 
BITTE-bite!  SHUCK-shook! 

Those  who  spent  Christmas  week  at  their  homes 
are  returning  one  by  one  with  glowing  accounts  of 
the  merry  days  spent  with  mother  and  father,  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Cecil  McIntyre  has  been  unable  to  attend  school 
this  month  on  account  of  his  eyes.  His  father  finally 
came  over  and  took  him  to  a  Jacksonville  specialist. 
It  was  found  that  proper  glasses  would  remedy  the 
trouble,  so  Cecil  will  return  to  school  shortly. 

Miss  Wilson  was  recently  the  unhappy  victim  ot 
a  very  painful  and  annoying  accident — we  say  PAIN¬ 
FUL,  for  we  heard  her  exclamations;  ANNOYING, 
for  that  beautiful  new  ring  cannot  now  go  on  for 
some  days.  She  pinched  her  finger  with  her  bureau 
drawer. 

A  number  of  the  teachers,  officers,  and  pupils 
were  pleased  to  receive  Christmas  and  New  Year 
cards  from  DeWitt  Lightsey.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  DeWitt  is  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  taking  a 
medical  course.  We  wish  our  former  pupil,  friend, 
or  school-mate  every  happiness  and  success  that  the 
new  year  can  bring. 
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CHILDREN'S  ITEMS. 

Thomas  Walker  has  a  new  suit. 

Clarabell  Cone  spent  Christmas  at  home. 

Florence  Giles  went  home  for  the  holidays. 

Minnie  Brown's  mother  s;nt  her  five  dollars  last 
month. 

Herbert  Wright  and  MaxWetherby  spent  Christ¬ 
mas  at  home. 

Allie  Spears  got  a  handkerchief  from  her  mother 
the  other  day. 

Max  Wetherby  expects  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  to 
sperd  the  summer. 

Eula  Rawl  has  gone  home  on  account  of  the 
death  of  her  little  brother. 

Annie  Clemons  got  a  box  from  home.  In  it 
were  many  pretty  prsents. 

Sarah  Johnson  is  unable  to  return  to  school  be¬ 
cause  her  little  brother  has  the  measles. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer  got  two  beautiful  dolls 
and  many  other  nice  presents  for  Christmas. 

Lalla  Wilson  was  very  glad  to  see  her  father. 
He  spent  a  few  days  with  us.  They  will  move  to 
Palatka  soon. 

Lily  and  Pearl  Holland  received  their  Christmas 
box  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  late  but  they  enjoyed 
it  just  the  same. 

Ben  Lorenz  went  to  the  city  with  Miss  Rhyne. 

Mrs.  Lightbody  sent  Irene  a  pretty  little  gold 
chain.  She  is  very  proud  of  it. 

THE  MONTH. 

First  January  all  in  white, 

Then  February  short  and  bright, 

Next  March  blows  in  with  all  his  might, 

April  brings  sunshine  and  quick  showers, 

May  brings  a  pole  bound  with  flowers, 

June  scatters  roses  through  the  bowers. 

Hot  July  with  fun  is  beaming, 

August  with  ripe  fruit  is  teeming, 

September  brings  full  golden  sheaves, 

October  waves  bright  colored  leaves, 


November  says,  “All  thankful  be” 
December  brings  the  Christmas  tree. 

Cheerful,  obedient,  honest  and  strong, 
I’ll  be  a  soldier  of  right  against  wrong; 
Loving  and  helpful  to  all  whom  I  know, 
I  will  make  sunshine  wherever  I  go. 

NAME  THE  SEASONS. 

1.  How  many  seasons  are  there? 

2.  What  season  do  you  like  best? 

3.  In  what  season  do  you  go  home? 

4.  In  what  season  do  the  flowers  come? 

5.  In  what  season  is  Christmas? 

6.  What  season  is  it  now? 

7.  In  what  season  is  your  birthday? 

8.  In  what  season  is  Thanksgiving? 

9.  In  what  season  do  you  come  to  school? 

Clarabell  has  a  dol  1. 

Her  mother  gave  it  to  her. 

It  has  a  white  dress. 

It  has  blue  shoes  and  stockings. 

It  has  yellow  hair. 

It  has  blue  eyes. 

It  is  pretty. 

Clarabell  likes  it. 

She  curled  its  hair. 

She  held  it. 

TO  EAT. 

We - bread,  every  day. 

We - not - oranges  every  day. 

John - meat  every  day. 

We - not - strawberries  every  day. 

Mary - not - nuts  every  day. 

We — some  oatmeal  yesterday. 

The  birds - worms  next  spring. 

I - some  oranges  next  winter. 

May  I  go? 

May  I  come? 

May  I  talk? 

May  I  pass  the  paper? 
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DORMITORY— ONE  OF  FIVE 


THE  HELPING  HAND. 

(  Continued  from  page  2) 

slow  pupil.  But  a  half  hour  at  the  right  time  may 
lighten  the  teacher’s  work  for  weeks  to  come.  Then 
think  what  it  may  mean  to  the  child!  A  half  hour 
alone  with  the  teacher  may  cause  what  seemed  a  life¬ 
less  task  to  glow  with  richness  and  beauty.  If  that 
half  hour  is  spent  in  the  right  way  his  whole  life  will 
be  fuller  for  it.  It  may  be  the  turning  point  in  his 
caree\  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  teacher’s  influ¬ 
ence  is  most  strongly  felt.  Such  a  time  is  a  golden 
opportunity,  a  seed,  the  fruit  of  which  may  enrich 
the  wrnrld. 

All  this  entails  a  vast  amount  of  wearing  labor. 
But  perhaps  if  we  could  look  forward  into  the  future 
and  see  our  pupils  fighting  the  battles  of  life  against 
heavy  odds,  and  overcoming  them  by  the  strength  of 
character,  which  we  had  helped  to  build  up,  or  if  we 
could  see  them  uplifting  all  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  by  ideals  which  perhaps  we  had  inspired, 
we  should  feel  that  all  the  weariness  of  the  most 
wearisome  day  was  as  nothing  to  the  final  triumph 
of  our  labor. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The  teachers  and  officers  assembled  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Monday  evening  the  ninth  inst.,  the  occasion 
being  the  regular  monthly  teachers’  meeting  for  Jan. 

President  Walker  made  a  few  remarks,  follow¬ 


ing  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  minutes. 

The  musical  number,  consisting  of  a  violin  solo 
by  Miss  Annie  Cooper  was  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  a-> 
was  also  Mrs  Walker’s  reading. 

Miss  Ferguson’s  paper,  “The  Helping  Hand,” 
was  well  written  and  showed  careful  preparation, 
thus  highly  deserving  the  congratulatory  comments 
which  it  received. 

The  cjuery-box  and  serving  of  delightful  refresh¬ 
ments  concluded  the  program  for  the  evening. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 

An  extremely  creditable  journal  is  the  Florida 
School  Herald,  which  is  edited,  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  Florida's  insti¬ 
tution  for  th 2  deaf  and  blind,  at  St.  Augustine.  A 
regular  perusal  of  this  excellent  periodical  would 
bring  the  whole  state  into  closer  relation  with  one 
of  its  most  useful  and  beneficent  institutions. — 
Miami  Herald. 

The  Kansas  School  will  round  out  its  fiftieth 
year  with  the  close  of  the  present  term.  The  Ala¬ 
bama  School  passed  its  jubilee  anniversary  last  year. 
We  are  reminded  that  in  this  country  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf  is  of  such  comp aratively  recent 
inception  that  there  are  people  still  living  at  whose 
birth  there  was  not  a  single  such  school  in  America. 
The  first  permanent  school,  the  American  School  at 
Hartford,  was  not  founded  until  1817. — Standard. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  W.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instru:tion  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  .SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 

Beri  Olive  Oil 

Bowden  Lithia 

Vinol 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 

P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS  Special  Agents 

Stephens  Stwr  Whitmans.  Malllards.  Park  a 

Oiepnens  OC  opeer  Tllfords,  huylers,  and  Cuths 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS.  _ 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store,  Newbro’s  Herpicide 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE.  Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

ST,  AUGUSTINE,  FlA..  Bowden  Lltlila  Spring  Water 

THE  REXALL  STORE  Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city 

m  esces  $Goe  score 

Phone  210-J. 

DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 

Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 
guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

$30,000. 

Directors:  Horace  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  A.  E.  Bava,  W.  C.  Middleton,  W.  Wallace  Snow 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 

FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  C5a$  Engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPAIRING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

$t.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  Go. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

CHAIRS 

BROOMS 

Phone  69.  School  for 

CANED 

FOR  SALE 

the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1885 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 

The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  town.  Easy 
chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

\9  King  Street 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla 


WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

J'ineat  Quality  Soocts  Carrier/  in  Stock  ^ 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HO  WATT,  Prop 


RETAIL 


$1.  Jlugwtitte  ©roccry  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

Gverg  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

1 55  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread 


Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Denier  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  lion  Pipe 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


COLEE-SNYDER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Phone  1  1  6 
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THE  RESOLUTE 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green; 

Who  breaks  his  birth’s  invidious  bar. 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star: 


SOUL. 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 

To  mould  a  mighty  state’s  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune’s  crowing  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people’s  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world’s  desire. 

—Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam.’’ 


WANTED:  CONCENTRATION  AND  ORIGINALITY. 

Miss  Margaret  Compton. 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  February 


OU  will  wonder  my  dear  friends  why  I 
have  chosen  two  subjects  so  widely  differ¬ 
ent  and  so  broad. 

However  I  do  not  propose  to  pro¬ 
pound  them  pro  and  con,  but  to  state  a  few 
facts  as  I  have  found  them  in  the  short  while  that  I 
have  been  in  the  work  of  educating  deaf  children. 

These  two  qualities,  concentration  and  originality, 
are  highy  essential  and  in  fact  necessities  if  we  hope 
for  success  in  our  work.  Without  them  absolutely 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  of  any  value.  Morever 
they  are  closely  dependent  upon  each  other  in  that 
originality,  as  a  rule,  is  gained  only  through  brain 
exercise  or  concentration. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  deaf  children  possess  origin¬ 
ality  through  little  or  no  effort  but  not  the  majority. 
Therefore  the  duty  devolves  upon  us  as  teachers  to 
develop  it. 

These  two  qualities  are  essential  not  only  in  deaf 
education  but  in  the  world  at  large.  What  would 
this  world  of  ours  be  if  there  were  no  originality? 
Such  being  the  case,  we  could  say  indeed  and  in 
truth,  “There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

The  numerous  wonderful  inventions  that  man  has 
perfected  are  results  of  concentration  and  originality. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  ages,  such  it  will  be 
for  generations  to  come.  It  must  be  so. 

Look  around  us.  Where  do  we  find  one  shrewd, 
successful  business  man  today  who  does  not  con¬ 
centrate  his  mind  for  hours,  yes  days  ,  and  weeks 
upon  some  stupendous  scheme  that  he  may  be  plan¬ 
ning  or  undertaking?  He  must  necessarily  put  aside 
every  other  thought  and  throw  his  very  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  if  he  anticipates  success. 

Thus  it  is  in  our  school  work.  But  the  question 


that  confronts  the  teacher  is  “How  can  I  best  develop 
these  qualities  in  my  pupils?”  And  well  she  may 
ask  herself  that  question  for  it  is  a  task  not  easily 
accomplished. 

With  a  primary  class  it  must  seem  almost  impos¬ 
sible;  but  after  weary  weeks  of  toil,  when  first  the 
noncomphrensible  stare  gives  place  to  the  intelligent 
smile,  the  teacher  knows  that  the  pupil  has  learned 
his  first  lesson  in  concentration  and  she  feels  that 
her  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  an  advanced  class  this  quality  is  possessed  to 
a  certain  extent  but  still  at  times  it  seems  as  though 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  land  of  dreams  and 
try  as  the  teacher  may  to  keep  them  focused 
upon  the  work  before  them,  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  more  than  once  during  the  morning  or 
even  once  or  twice  during  a  recitation,  that  far  away 
expression  steals  into  the  eyes.  This  shows  only  too 
plainly  that  they  are  traveling  foreign  fields.  At 
least  I  have  found  it  so.  However,  such  is  not 
always  the  case  for  there  are  hopeful  days  and  there 
are  discouraging  days. 

On  hopeful  days  enthusiasm  is  plainly  shown  in 
everything  that  is  undertaken  and  concentration  of 
mind  seems  only  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Questions  are  asked  but  once  and  answers  are  quickly 
given;  their  minds  grasp  ideas  quickly  and  intel¬ 
ligently.  These  are  days  when  teaching  is  a  pleasure, 
not  a  task. 

But  again,  there  are  days  when  everything  goes 
wrong  and  concentration  is  a  task.  It  is  then  that  I 
wonder  whether  after  all  I  am  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing  but  Lo!  the  morrow  brings  another  hopeful 
day  and  the  silvery  lining  of  the  cloud  comes  to  view. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  class  these  dis- 
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couraging  days  occur  less  frequently  than  of  yore. 

I  well  remember  a  lit’tle  incident  that  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  my  first  term.  When  opening  a 
United  States  History  one  morning  for  a  recitation, 

I  casually  turned  to  one  of  my  pupils  and  asked  “Do 
you  think  it  will  rain  today?”  The  reply  was:  “The 
first  inhabitants  of  America  were  Mound  Builders.” 

I  gathered  from  this  astounding  information  that  the 
pupils  memorized  their  lessons  parrot-fashion  and 
doled  out  the  answers  in  order.  This  is  certainly  an 
evidence  of  concentration  but  not  of  intelligent  con¬ 
centration,  in  that  the  mind  is  so  fixed  upon  one  thing 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  turned  into  other  channels. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  experiment  just 
mentioned  led  me  to  asking  all  manner  of  questions 
when  beginning  recitations  and  at  other  unexpect¬ 
ed  times.  This  I  think  has  done  mere  toward  de¬ 
veloping  the  power  of  concentration  in  my  pupils 
than  any  other  one  thing,  although  other  means  such 
as  rapid  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  sentences  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  wall  slates  and  quickly  erased  and  rewrit¬ 
ten,  and  continual  review  work  have  assisted  a  great 
deal.  Now  my  pupils  are  beginning  to  show  origin¬ 
ality  in  their  work.  Lessons  are  not  memorized 
word  for  word  but  are  intelligently  understood  and 
graphically  described  in  their  own  words.  In  fact 
there  are  one  or  two  who  take  delight  in  seeing  in 
how  many  different  ways  they  can  express  the  same 
idea.  Sometimes  the  combinations  of  words  and 
phrases  obtained  are  ludicrous  but  even  so  it  is  well, 
for  is  not  this  developing  originality  and  is  not 
originality  for  what  we  are  striving? 

Compositions  seem  to  rny  mind,  the  best  means 
of  developing  originality.  Nothing  so  delights  a 
child  as  the  thought  that  he  can  write  something  all 
his  own  that  is  worth  reading.  There  are  numerous 
ether  ways,  as  for  instance  letting  the  pupils  improvise 
games.  First  name  a  familiar  game  and  ask  each 
member  of  the  class  to  make  any  changes  that  he  or 
she  thinks  would  make  it  more  interesting  or  that 
would  improve  it  in  any  way.  One  would  be  surprised 
at  some  of  the  original  ideas  brought  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  However  this  sort  of  drill  is  possible  only  in 
intermediate  or  more  advanced  classes. 

Allow  me  to  say  right  here  that  I  think  one  cause 
for  the  parrot-like  memorizing  of  lessons  is  the  hard 
text  books  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  for  want  of 
more  simple  ones.  Not  understanding  the  language, 
the  children  learn  it  word  for  word.  This  develops 
concentration  but  detracts  from  originality. 

Since  it  is  our  purpose  to  educate  our  pupils  with 
a  view  to  making  them  useful  citizens;  since  success 
in  the  business  world  is  largely  dependent  upon 
originality,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  and  since 
this  is  a  result  of  concentration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  teachers  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  develop 
these  two  qualities  in  our  pupils. 


AN  IDEAL  PERIODICAL. 

The  ideal  of  no  two  persons  quite  coincide.  But, 
perhaps,  we,  teachers  of  the  deaf,  agree  that  an  ideal 
periodical  must  be  one  to  stimulate  and  hold  our 
interest.  And,  how  bette  than  by  containing  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  every  day  work?  The  helps  may 
be  along  many  lines,  as  there  are  subjects  to  be 
taught  our  pupils  and  covering  work  of  all  grades. 

What  person,  be  his  profession  what  it  may,  cares 
to  read  a  periodical  filled  with  statistics?  Sometimes 
duty  prompts  it,  but  the  time  spent  will  not  profit. 
What  we  wish  is  something  to  give  us  a  new 
thought,  to  broaden  our  ideas,  to  raise  a  question  in 
our  minds. 

No  two  teachers  each  exactly  the  same.  The 
training,  and  even  th  a  lass,  may  have  been  die  same, 
but  unless  entirely  devoid  of  .  iginality  the  same 
grade  work  will  have  just  enot  '  liffereme  to  make 
it  interesting  to  note  the  working  out  to  the  same 
end.  And,  even  when  originality  i3  lacking,  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  teacher  asserts  itself  in  the  work. 
Then,  too,  when  the  leaching  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  best,  there  is  much  fain  in  seeing  what 
not  to  do. 

Because  the  school  term  is  soma  ly  the  same  in 
our  schools,  few  of  us  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
and  observe  in  other  schools  which  is  the  ideal  help 
and  broadener.  We  all  crave  and  relish  new  ideas. 
We  in  the  same  school  talk  over  ways  and  means 
together  with  value  to  each  other,  but  we  rarely  see 
each  others’  actual  class-room  work. 

How  much  farther  reaching  in  good  would  be 
articles,  live  ones,  made  up  from  the  work  on  wall- 
slates,  hektograph  books  or  note  books. 

We,  who  remember  it,  lamented  the  untimely  end 
of  the  “Educator.”  It  was  a  friend  indeed  welcomed 
throughout  the  profession.  Many  teachers’  meetings 
were  infused  with  wide  awake  discussion  over  some 
article  published  in  it. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  necessarily  be  articles  in 
any  periodical  less  interesting  to  some  teachers.  But 
often  in  reading  of  the  work  done  in  grades  above,  a 
help  comes  as  to  how  to  build  that  the  pupils  be  ready 
for  the  work  to  come.  Or,  if  below  you,  how  to  lead 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Language,  arithmetic,  discipline,  these,  we  cannot 
know  too  much  about.  Devices  used  to  perfect  our 
pupils  suggest  often  still  others  which  are  tried,  and 
in  printing  these  we  would  have  an  ideal  periodical, 
and  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the  Good  Book, 
“Help  every  one  his  neighbor.” 

Mary  C.  Hoopes. 


Never  bear  more  than  one  kind  of  trouble  at  a 
time.  Some  people  bear  three — all  they  have  now, 
all  they  ever  had  and  all  they  expect  to  have. — 
Selected. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY 

DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  was  held  the  twelfth  inst.,  being  called 
to  order  by  President  Manire. 

The  first  selection  consisted  of  a  hymn  by  Ben 
Lorenz. 

The  secretary’s  minutes  followed  the  opening 
prayer  by  Florence  Giles. 

Charlie  Manire,  who  was  leader,  made  an  instruc¬ 
tive  talk  on  “Lessons  from  Great  Lives,  II  Joseph.” 

The  usual  Bible  references  were  called  for,  to 
which  Thomas  Walker,  Annie  Clemons  and  Walter 
Dean  responded. 

Grace  Sawyer  and  Leon  Morris  each  told  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

A  hymn  by  Roxie  Jordan,  the  program  report  and 
a  prayer  by  Lily  Holland  closed  the  meeting. 


Sunday  February  nineteenth  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 

Fannie  Varnes  opened  the  meeting  with  a  prayer 
and  then  the  secretary  read  the  minutes. 

A  hymn  was  signed  by  Virginia  Fulwood. 

The  leader,  Ardine  Holland,  made  a  nice  talk  on  the 
subject  “.Serenity:  How  to  Get  It;  What  It  Accom¬ 
plishes.” 

George  Hay  told  a  nice  story.  Scripture  verses 
were  given  by  Hayne  Hunter,  Jr.,  Sarah  F.  Johnson 
and  Albert  Holoway. 

Lalla  Wilson  signed  “Wise  Sayings”  after  which 
the  program  for  Sunday  the  twenty-sixth  was  heard. 

The  collection  for  the  evening  amounted  to  forty- 
nine  cents. 

Business  was  then  in  order,  after  which  Raymond 
Rou  dismissed  the  society  with  a  prayer. 

Roxie  Jordan,  Sec’y. 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

On  Sunday  evening  February  12th,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  held  one  of  its  usual  meetings  in 
the  auditorium.  Willie  Barrow,  the  new  president, 
took  charge  of  the  meeting.  He  first  asked  for  the 
roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes.  After  the 
singing  of  the  first  hymn  and  prayer  by  Mr.  Beaty, 
the  leader,  Miss  Ferguson,  took  charge. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one.  The 
leader’s  talk  was  enthusiastic,  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Other  members  were  then  called  upon 
for  remarks  upon  different  facts  on  the  subject. 
The  usual  collection  was  then  taken  and  the  closing 
hymn  sung.  After  the  benediction,  the  society 
adjourned  to  meet  the  following  Sunday  evening. 

Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  February  eighteenth,  was 
called  to  order  by  Raymond  Rou,  president. 

Then  the  secretary  called  the  roll  and  read  the 
minutes. 

The  first  regular  number  on  the  program  was  a 
declamation  by  William  Lewis  which  was  followed 
by  the  following  stories  and  sketches:  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  “St.  Valentine”;  Luther  Holland,  “George 
Washington”;  Max  Wetherby,  “Lincoln”;  and  Amalia 
Lorenz,  “George  Washington’s  Mother  and  Wife.” 
All  were  much  interested  in  them.  Then  stories 
were  given  by  each  of  the  following  members,  Eula 
Rawl,  Emory  Sizemore,  Raymond  Rou,  and  Jean 
Walker,  which  were  much  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  us  the  news  of  the  day. 

A  motion  was  made  and  adopted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  written  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  Miss  Compton,  chairman,  Raymond  Rou  and 
Roxie  Jordan  constitute  this  committee. 

Jean  Walker  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

George  Hay,  Sec’y. 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

At  six-thirty  o’clock,  Saturday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  eleventh,  the  Florida  School  Lyceum  con¬ 
vened  in  the  school  auditorium  to  enjoy  one  of  its 
usual  meetings.  The  president,  Lula  Barfield,  called 
the  society  to  order.  It  was  found  upon  calling  the 
roll  that  all  members  were  present.  After  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  heard  and  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  society,  the  following  program  was 
rendered: 

Chorus — Junior  choir. 

Recitation — Otto  Orchard. 

Organ  solo — Luther  Albritton. 

Recitation— Lilah  Walker. 

Original  story— Miss  Ferguson. 

Vocal  solo — Miss  Wilson. 

Recitation — Elmer  Manuel. 

Piano  solo — Lucius  Emerson. 

Recitation— Mabel  Bates. 

Organ  solo — Pearl  Brown. 

Miss  Cooper  as  critic  commented  very  favorably 
upon  the  program.  The  president  then  appointed  a 
committee  to  provide  a  program  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  two  champions — Bessie  Sikes  and  Lucius  Emer¬ 
son — for  the  next  debate.  Miscellaneous  business 
was  next  called  for,  but  as  there  was  none,  the 
monitor’s  report  was  heard,  and  the  society  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  again  Saturday  evening,  February,  the 
twenty-fifth.  L.  M.  Emerson,  Sec’y. 
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Miss  Rupley  is  now  reading  Ivanhoe  to  the  read¬ 
ing  circle. 

Mrs.  Bigelow  spent  several  days  in  St.  Augustine 
this  month. 

Lucius  Emerson  says  that  his  mother  writes  that 
she  expects  to  visit  him  soon. 

This  month  the  shop  boy3  are  busy  re-seating  a 
number  of  our  household  chairs. 

Bessie  Sikes  was  delighted  a  few  days  ago,  when 
two  friends  came  out  to  visit  her  and  to  see  the 
school  work. 

Luther  Albritton,  Elmer  Manuel,  and  Otto 
Orchard  were  recently  assigned  desks  in  Mr. 
Beaty’s  school  room. 

A  supply  of  broom-corn  has  just  arrived.  And 
Mr.  Livingston  will  put  his  boys  to  work  to  furnish 
us  a  new  lot  of  brooms. 

The  class  which  has  just  finished  “Essentials  of 
Geography”  has  dropped  that  subject  and  is  now 
interested  in  “Steele’s  Abridged  Physiology.” 

It  is  surprising  how  few  totally  blind  children  can 
spell  such  words  as  coca  cola  and  garage.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  ihey  so  seldom  see  such  words 
in  print. 

Lola  Ashley  has  been  promoted  into  the  advanced 
spelling  class.  Lola  is  a  good  speller,  and  will 
doubtless  win  as  many  head  marks  as  do  some  of 
the  older  girls. 

This  month,  several  have  not  been  well.  Nora 
Chasteen,  May  Dempsey,  Pearl  Brown,  Lucius 
Emerson,  Willie  Barrow,  and  Cecil  McIntyre  were 
the  complainers. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  advanced  algebra  class,  having  com¬ 
pleted  “Walls’  Essentials  of  Algebra”  through  quad¬ 
ratics,  will  devote  the  remaining  months  of  this  term 
to  the  study  of  plane  geometry. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  enjoyed  the  last  concert 
given  by  the  St.  Cecelia  Music  Club.  As  Miss  Wil¬ 
son  and  Miss  Cooper  are  both  members  of  this  club, 
their  pupils  are  admitted  free  to  any  concert  given 
by  it. 

We  regret  to  state  that  our  friends,  the 
“Good  Cheer  Circle”  of  the  “King’s  Daughters”,  are 
no  more.  The  kind  unselfish  members  of  this 
organization  were  especially  friendly  toward  our 
school,  and  we  shall  greatly  miss  their  thoughtful 
attentions.  Our  fine  Century  Dictionary  will  ever  be 
a  reminder  of  these  dear  friends  of  the  past. 


In  our  declamation  class  several  nights  ago,  a 
youngster  who  had  just  recited  two  very  short  poems 
made  this  comment  upon  their  author:  “I  like  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems  because  they  are  all  so  short.” 

The  girls  of  this  department,  under  Miss  Fergu¬ 
son’s  skilful  direction,  have  spent  busy  hours  recently 
preparing  fancy  work — dainty  and  useful  articles  of 
raffia  and  beads — for  the  Woman’s  Exchange. 

Lula  Barfield  and  several  of  the  deaf  girls  enjoyed 
a  delightful  afternoon  not  many  days  ago  taking  in 
the  bazaar  given  at  the  Alcazar  hotel.  It  was 
through  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Miss  Ruggles 
that  these  young  ladies  enjoyed  this  pleasant  outing. 

On  the  evening  of  February  the  22nd,  we  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  our  usual  Washington’s  birthday 
party.  The  pupils  and  teachers  of  this  department 
gathered  in  the  boys’  play-room  at  six  o’clock  to 
spend  two  hours  in  social  merriment.  We  partici¬ 
pated  in  no  special  games  or  exercises,  but  all  were 
fully  conscious  of  the  great  historical  event  which  the 
evening  commemorated.  The  party  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  uppermost  in  most  minds  is,  “When  may 
we  have  another?” 

The  following  is  from  the  St.  Augustine  Even¬ 
ing  Record  of  February  1 8th:  “The  Literary  Society 
of  the  High  School  held  a  meeting  in  the  auditorium 
yesterday.  The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  a  debate  between  the  members  of  the  Sophomore 
class.  -  -  -  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  debates  to 
be  given  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  best  speakers 
to  contest  with  the  Deaf  and  Blind  school.”  This 
debate  is  to  be  given  in  April,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Florida  School  Lyceum.  In  thus  challenging 
the  neighboring  High  School,  the  object  of  our 
society  was  to  give  variety  to  the  usual  routine  of 
our  lyceum  work,  and  to  show  the  public  that  we  are 
doing  work  parallel  to  that  done  in  the  public  schools 
at  large. 

At  the  St.  Augustine  Woman’s  Exchange,  Feb. 
25-27,  was  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  unique  hand¬ 
made,  crocheted,  and  knitted  articles,  made  by  the 
blind  of  Massachusetts.  Miss  McLane  and  Lula 
Barfield  went  to  the  exchange  especially  to  see  and 
examine  this  exhibit.  They  were  delighted  with 
what  they  saw,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  such  a 
varied  and  beautiful  collection  including  hand-woven 
rugs,  draperies,  veranda  and  sofa  pillows,  luncheon 
sets,  table  scarfs,  belts,  sewing  bags,  card  cases, 
sweaters,  shawls,  helmets,  slippers,  and  many  gar¬ 
ments  for  babies,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  gift- 
articles  could  have  been  wrought  by  sightless  fingers. 
The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  to 
be  highly  congratulated  upon  its  special  success 
along  this  line. 
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NOTES— DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Teacher — What  does  cave  mean? 

Pupil — A  calf. 

How  time  does  fly!  Just  three  more  months  of 
school! 

Mr.  Boggs  thinks  of  riding  to  Hastings  on  his 
wheel  soon. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Charlie 
Manire’s  uncle. 

Charlie  Fultz  received  a  letter  from  home,  con¬ 
taining  five  dollars. 

Miss  Rupley  was  much  pleased  to  see  two  of  her 
Nebraska  friends  recently. 

Thomas  Anderson  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  containing  two  dollars. 

Fannie  Varnes’  mother  sent  her  some  money  to 
buy  some  spring  clothes  not  long  ago. 

Elzy  Pacetti  has  entered  his  launch  in  the  boat 
races  to  be  held  here  in  the  spring. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  Herbert  Wright’s  brother 
came  to  visit  him  for  a  short  while. 

Those  boys  desiring  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle  can 
do  so  by  renting  Mr.  Boggs’  old  bicycle. 

The  girls  play  basket-ball  every  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday.  They  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

Miss  Corey  returned  last  Sunday  from  the 
Flagler  Hospital,  where  she  took  the  “rest  cure.” 

Mr.  Hendricks  is  trying  to  arrange  a  game  of 
basket-ball  between  our  team  and  the  High  School 
team. 

Miss  Willie  McLane  took  some  of  the  girls  to 
the  hospital  to  see  Miss  Corey  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  I9th. 

Ben  Lorenz  recently  received  some  photographs 
of  his  horse  and  his  new  home.  He  was  delighted 
with  them. 

Some  of  the  teachers  went  to  the  “Squaw  Man” 
last  Saturday.  They  said  it  was  an  excellent 
production. 

The  boys  often  hear  from  Herman  Morris.  He 
is  doing  well  in  Tampa,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  there. 

The  large  boys  are  planning  to  go  swimming  in 
the  pool  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
sometime  soon. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  received  St.  Valen¬ 
tine  post  cards  from  their  friends  at  home  and  also 
here  at  school. 


Mr.  Hendricks  took  Charlie  Manire,  Ardine 
Holland,  Raymond  Rou  and  George  Hay  to  the 
theater  the  21st. 

Miss  Willie  McLane,  Miss  Corey  and  a  few  of 
the  deaf  girls  had  a  little  picnic  at  Burton’s  Island 
several  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Anita  Lambert,  nee  Anita  Morris,  of  Tampa, 
writes  that  her  husband  and  she  will  take  in  New 
York  City  next  summer. 

Julius  Horowitz,  a  former  pupil  and  whose  name 
was  changed  to  Jack  B.  Hobart,  is  now  located  in 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  with  his  father. 

While  Miss  Compton  was  shopping  in  the  city, 
she  met  some  friends  from  her  old  hame  town, 
Shenandoah  Junction,  West  Virginia. 

Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer  received  a  box  each  of 
candy  from  their  sister,  Maud,  last  week  and  they 
generously  divided  with  their  little  friends. 

The  boys  seem  very  anxious  to  beautify  the 
school-rooms.  Several  of  them  have  gotten  flowers 
for  Miss  Hoopes’  and  Miss  Compton’s  rooms. 

Gracie  Griffin,  Arthur  Lightbody,  Thomas  Ander¬ 
son  and  Charlie  Fultz  have  each  received  a  good 
many  stars  for  good  conduct  in  their  class-room. 

Wednesday  the  18th,  Miss  Ferguson  received  a 
telegram,  informing  her  of  the  death  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Frances  Ferguson,  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  where 
she  was  teaching. 

Mr.  Boggs  fixed  up  a  pump  in  the  back  yard  so 
we  could  get  some  surface  water  which  is  softer  than 
our  artesian  water.  The  girls  and  boys  use  the 
water  to  wash  their  heads 

Luther  Holland  bought  some  pansy  seed  and  he 
and  Max  Wetherby  planted  them  in  a  box.  It  is  on 
one  of  their  school-room  windows.  The  box  is  paint¬ 
ed  green  and  looks  very  nice.  The  boys  hope  to 
have  many  plants  and  flowers  before  Easter. 

Max  Wetherby,  while  playing  basket-ball  last 
week,  unfortunately  slipped  and  fell  against  one  of  the 
goal  posts  and  cut  his  head  rather  badly.  The 
school  physician  was  hare  in  a  few  minutes  and  took 
several  stitches  in  the  gash  and  Max  never  flinched. 
He  is  all  right  now. 

Dr.  Rosetta  Hall,  who  has  charge  of  the  school 
at  Pyong  Yang,  Korea,  visited  the  school  recently. 
She  is  a  medical  missionary  and  is  in  the  United 
States  on  a  vacation.  The  deaf  children  in  her 
school  are  taught  by  a  man  and  his  wife  who  studied 
at  the  Chee  Fou,  China  school.  She  has  only  one 
blind  girl.  Dr.  Hall  graduated  from  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Her  home  was 
in  New  York  City  before  she  went  to  Korea.  She 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  this  school. 
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We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Mississippi  Voice 
once  again.  We  hope  no  further  conditions  may 
arise  to  stop  its  publication.  No  doubt  but  that  it 
will,  under  editor  Rowse,  speedily  take  its  place  with 
the  beat  of  the  little  school  papers. 

The  legislature  will  convene  in  April.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  school  for  the  biennium,  ending  June  30, 
1910,  has  been  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
The  Board  will  incorporate  this  report  in  their  report 
to  the  Governor  and  to  the  legislature. 

Appropriations  are  asked  for  the  completion  of  our 
new  plant,  that  is,  an  industrial  building,  gymnasium, 
and  laundry.  An  increase  in  our  maintenance  fund  is 
also  asked  for.  This  is  made  necessary  on  account 
of  the  prospective  increase  in  enrollment. 

Will  the  editors  of  the  school  papers  get  a  look 
in  on  the  program  at  the  Delavan  meeting?  The 
constitution  of  the  Convention  prohibits  the  forming 
of  another  section,  so  the  best  the  pencil  pushers 
could  do  was  to  ask  for  recognition  by  being 
allowed  to  come  in  on  the  program  for  a  paper  or 
two  and  a  discussion  of  them. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Connor,  our  venerable  Georgia  friend, 
was  put  at  the  head  of  this  “section”  and  no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  papers  to  be  read 
by  the  editors  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
meeting. 

'VTOanx 

While  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Texas  school 
deplore  the  existing  conditions  at  the  big  school  in 
that  state  whereby  competency  of  an  executive  head 
of  the  school  fails  to  merit  notice  when  a  change  of 
governor  is  made,  numberless  bouquets  have  been 
handed  Principal  Blattner  for  the  great  good  he  has 


done  for  the  school  and  the  deaf  of  the  state.  He 
deserves  ali  the  nice  things  said  about  him.  Many 
a  man  would  have  long  ago  succumbed  to  the  trying 
exactions  of  the  position  held  by  him.  His  tenure 
of  office  has  baen  long,  he  has  held  the  school  up 
in  spice  of  apparently  overwhelming  difficulties,  and 
the  profession  to-day  recognizes  his  worth. 

l«3iZ2>C-(S£fH(i£4  UBBXH3iZ>l 

The  Palmetto  Leaf  in  a  recent  issue  mentions  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Convention  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Borad  of  the  school  at  which  the  meeting 
was  held  was  made  president  of  the  Convention,  but 
that  later  on  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  made  president,  and 
has  continued  so  for  a  number  of  years,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  position  held  by  him  as  president 
of  Gallaudet  College.  We  do  not  fully  coincide  with 
this  view.  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  made  president 
because  he  was  Dr.  Gallaudet — on  account  of  his 
strong  personality,  his  high  and  broad  mental  attain¬ 
ments,  and  his  genuine  love  for  the  deaf.  At  the 
Ogden  convention,  we  had  our  share  in  having  jiim 
renominated  president,  and  this  in  spite  of  his  an¬ 
nounced  desire  not  to  be  re-elected — and  the  breaking 
of  the  pre-arranged  slate.  We  did  this  not  because 
he  was  president  of  Gallaudet  college  but  because 
be  was  Dr.  Gallaudet.  If  he  wants  the  presidency 
again,  or  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  it,  he  has 
our  vote. 

OQC3l>-iv^0><23Bn»-O-e*»l 

From  the  various  bulletins  issued  by  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  Dobyns  and  the  general  interest  aroused  thereby, 
it  looks  as  if  the  Delavan  meeting  of  the  Convention 
will  go  down  in  convention  history  as  the  greatest 
meet  ever  held  by  educators  of  the  deaf.  This 
reference  is  numerical. 

What  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  will 
prove  is  quite  another  question.  From  a  careful 
study  of  the  meetings  for  the  past  few  years  it 
appears  that  the  Convention  has  about  run  its  course 
and  has  lapsed  into  a  state  of  innocuousness. 

This  we  contend,  is  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  members.  There  is  evidence  on  all 
sides  of  an  undiminished  interest,  born  of  a  hope 
that  some  day  the  Convention  will  shake  off  its 
legarthy  and  stand  for  something  endowed  with  viril¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  further  expressed  hope  that  if  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  hide-bound,  stand-for- 
nothing  constitution,  that  a  new  organization,  plat- 
formed  with  strong  principles,  will  be  adopted. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  presented  at  this  meeting 
a  plethora  of  papers  upon  various  phases  of  our  work 
and  not  a  few  of  them  will  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
methods.  But  under  the  present  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  all  methods  are  eqiially  good.  Every 
member  has  a  right  to  his  personal  method  and  he  is 
upheld  by  the  all-method  Constitution.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  the  Convention  must  adopt 
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and  clearly  define  its  platform  and  then  fight  for  the 
principles  it  contains  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

To  better  conserve  the  educational  interest  of 
the  deaf  children  committed  to  our  care,  it  behooves 
us  to  amend  the  weak  and  flimsy  all-method  section 
in  our  Constitution  and  insert  in  its  place  just  what 
method  or  methods  the  combined  experience  of  those 
present  seem  to  justify. 

With  a  principle  to  fight  for,  we  can  fight.  At 
present  the  drag-net  covers  a  multitude  of  inconsis¬ 
tencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  Convention  to  allow  the  oralists, 
or  Association  members,  to  be  taken  into  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  narrow  view  and  unworthy  of  the 
man  who  conceived  this  restriction  of  membership. 
We  have  perhaps  misunderstood  his  suggestion.  At 
least,  we  hope  so.  He  no  doubt  intended  to  say  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  is  no  place  for 
the  rabid,  illogical,  ever-ready-to-discuss  pure  oralist. 
We  agree  with  him,  if  this  be  his  mind.  In  fact,  our 
oralist  friends  themselves  confess  that  this  particular 
phase  of  hyper-oralistic  mountebank  is  repugnant  to 
them  and  harmful  to  the  cause  they  uphold  and 
boldly  represent;  but  they  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
lead  him  out  of  their  Association.  The  Convention 
must  do  it. 

To  debar  the  Association  members  membership 
in  the  Convention  is  almost  too  far-fetched  to  be 
debatable.  We  are  all  educators  of  the  same  class 
of  humanity,  only  differing  in  degree  as  to  the 
methods  we  employ.  And  this  difference  is  one  only 
of  percentage  as  to  which  method  is  preferable. 

The  more  members  of  the  Association  we  can  get 
to  join  the  Convention,  the  stronger  will  the  Con¬ 
vention  be. 

Kt&O  OTUBfr 1 1  As  J  •OiUEW 

We  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  profession 
was  badly  in  need  of  some  school  periodical,  a 
publication  helpful  to  all  teachers  of  all  grades — 
something  practical.  The  old  Educator  was  work¬ 
ing  along  the  proper  lines  and  it  was  a  distinct  loss 
to  all  earnest  teachers  when  it  ceased  to  be  published. 
We  do  not  want  a  magazine  full  of  abstruse  and 
psychological  questions.  It  is  the  every  day  school¬ 
room  trials  and  tribulations  we  like  to  know  about 
and  the  experience  of  others  as  how  best  to  meet 
these  difficulties. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  either  the  Annals  become 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  pedagogical  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  withdraw  our  small 
annual  support  and  proceed  to  interest  as  many  other 
schools  as  possible  in  the  publication  of  literature 
bearing  upon  the  every  day  life  and  work  in  our 
school-rooms.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  believe  we 


are  not  stating  the  facts  too  broadly  when  we  say 
that  the  Minnesota  Companion  contains  more  helpful 
suggestions  in  its  published  teachers’  meetings  than 
a  copy  of  the  Annals. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  have  no  publication 
at  present  appealing  to  the  thoughtful  and  aggress¬ 
ive  teacher.  The  Volta  Review  is  less  interesting 
than  the  Annals. 

We  h'"m  published  in  this  issue  two  short  articles 
from  orn  teachers  bearing  on  this  subject  and  we 
feel  that  their  view's  are  the  views  of  a  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  teachers  in  the  profession. 

This  matter  should  appeal  to  every  thoughtful 
head  of  a  school  and  we  would  like  to  have  express¬ 
ions  from  them  through  their  school  papers  as 
to  the  advisibility  of  reconstructing  the  Annals  to 
meet  the  requirements  or  of  giving  their  moral  and 
financial  support  to  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
which  will  fill  the  present  day  conditions. 

‘Tis  true,  we  have  the  Annals ;  but  with  all  due 
respect  to  its  learned  and  distinguished  editor,  the 
Annals  fills  a  very  unimportant  place  in  our  pedagog¬ 
ical  scheme  to-day,  and  we  think  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  will  agree  with  us.  Outside  of  some  neces 
sary  statistical  information,  we  could  get  a’ong  with¬ 
out  the  Annals  and  never  feel  its  loss. 

The  Florida  School  pays  its  pro  rata  share  to¬ 
ward  the  maintenance  of  this  periodical  a:d  as  a 
school  it  has  a  voice  in  the  way  it  should  be  publish¬ 
ed  and  the  subject  matter,  in  a  general  way,  it  should 
contain. 

i  .%  ’  trscxxanx 

The  Greatest  Need  in  the  Profession. 

Almost  every  Superintendent  of  a  school  for  the 
Deaf,  in  the  land,  has  experienced  difficulties  in  find¬ 
ing  well  trained  and  well  qualified  teachers  to  meet 
the  actual  demand  of  the  schools.  The  time  was, 
not  many  years  ago,  v'hen  there  was  no  actual  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers.  The  only  training  was  in  the  school 
room  and  at  the  expense  of  the  deaf  children.  This 
phase  of  the  needs  in  our  profession  reminds  me  of 
the  distinguished  occuiist,  when  complimented  upon 
his  skill,  confessed  that  he  had  spoiled  his  silk  hat  full 
of  eyes  learning  how.  So  it  is  with  many  skillful 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  We  have  spoiled  many  a  child’s 
education  “learning  how.” 

We  rejoice  now,  however  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  preparation  and  training 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  drop  out  of  the  active  duty  of  teaching.  But 
this  supply  of  well  trained  young  teachers  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Many  of  them  are  well 
prepared,  and  fill  admirably,  the  gap  left,  by  those 
who  are  either  worn  out  or  married,  or  peradventure 
have  gotten  rich,  and  retired. 

But  there  is  a  phase  of  the  question,  that  too 
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many  fail  to  recognize — the  prerequisite  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  every  one,  who  is  to  be  trained. 

Indeed,  this  prerequisite  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
training  to  follow.  We  have  always  contended  that 
there  should  be  an  age  limit  and  that  no  one  over 
thirty  years  of  age  should  be  taken  for  training. 
However  we  do  recognize  that  fact,  that  some  are, 
considering  character  and  ability,  worth  more  at  fifty, 
than  others  are  at  half  that  age.  Then  too,  we 
should  not  take  one  on  account  of  personal  friendship, 
or  kinship  to  any  one.  A  well  rounded  education 
should  be  a  prerequisite  and  then  with  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  teaching  to  obtain  a  first  grade  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  We  have 
no  patience  with  the  “old  idea”  that  it  does  not  require 
much  education  to  teach  the  deaf ,  and  our  patience  has 
long  been  exhausted  upon  the  plea,  that  some  poor 

- ,  needs  the  place.  Our  reply  to  these  classes 

is  that  the  deaf  need  the  best  teachers,  and  that  our 
mission  and  responsibility  is  to  educate  deaf  children 
and  not  to  take  care  of  those  who  have  failed  in  other 
callings,  or  who  can  find  nothing  else  to  do.  Good 
teachers  of  the  deaf  are  in  demand  and  there  is  a  fine 
opening  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  train¬ 
ing,  if  they  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Good 
salaries  are  awaiting  them  and  good  positions  every 
year  ready  to  be  filled. 

But  those  who  want  such  positions  must  first 
prepare.  I  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  those 
who  want  to  prepare.  But  they  must  show  merit. — 
Supt.  E.  McK.  Goodwin  in  the  Deaf  Carolinian. 


AN  IDEAL  PERIODICAL. 

The  ideal  periodical  for  those  interested  in  teaching 
the  deaf  would  be  one  that  would  be  the  teacher’s 
guide  and  advisor  Older  and  experienced  teachers 
could  fill  it  with  school  room  hints  to  help  younger 
ones. 

I  have  read  many  articles  that  were  good  but 
without  any  examples  or  instances.  Those  are  what 
would  help  more. 

I  have  gotten  more  help  from  reading  papers 
that  were  read  at  teachers’  meetings  and  printed  in 
the  school  papers  than  I  have  from  a  periodical 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  We  would  have  an  ideal 
periodical  if  all  those  papers  were  printed  in  one 
instead  of  in  the  school  papers. 

I  am  also  instructor  in  the  industrial  department 
and  my  ideal  periodical  would  still  be  better  with  an 
Industrial  Department,  one  such  as  the  Volta  Review 
has  just  announced  that  it  will  have.  H. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  SYMPATHY. 


teachers  and  officers  of  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind: 

1.  That  we  extend  to  Miss  Ferguson  in  this  her 
hour  of  bereavement  our  heart-felt  sympathy. 

2.  That  this  expression  of  our  sympathy  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Florida  School  Herald. 

D.  B.  Wilson. 

Committee:  M.  E.  Compton, 

H.  W.  Beaty. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  February  teachers’  meeting  was  held  in  the 
library  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  the  year. 

The  program  follows: 

1.  Secretary’s  report. 

2.  President’s  remarks. 

3.  Paper,  Miss  Compton. 

4.  Paper,  Miss  Hoopes. 

5.  Paper,  Mr.  Hendricks. 

6.  Query-box. 

At  the  conclusion,  some  very  amusing  games 
under  the  term  of  “guess  what”  helped  to  pass  the 
evening  all  too  rapidly. 

Following  the  serving  of  refreshments,  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned.  Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 


THE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  THREAD. 

“I  like  to  sew  when  there  is  no  thread  in  the 
machine,  it  runs  so  easily,”  said  a  little  girl  one  day. 

A  good  many  people,  I  think,  are  pretty  fond  of 
running  their  machines  without  thread. 

When  I  hear  a  boy  talking  very  largely,  of  the 
grand  things  he  would  do,  if  he  only  could,  and  if 
things  and  circumstances  were  only  different,  and 
then  neglecting  every  daily  duty,  and  avoiding  work 
and  lessons,  I  think  he  is  running  his  machine  without 
thread. 

When  I  see  a  girl  very  sweet  and  pleasant  abroad, 
ready  to  do  anything  for  a  stranger,  and  cross  and 
disagreeable  in  her  home,  she,  too,  is  running  her 
machine  without  any  thread. 

Ah!  This  sewing  without  a  thread  is  very  easy 
indeed,  and  the  life  machine  will  make  a  great  buzz¬ 
ing,  but  labor,  time  and  force  will  in  the  end  be  far 
worse  than  lost. —  The  Friend. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  Five  Weeks  Ending  March  4,  1911. 
Based  upon  Deportment,  Punctuality  and  Neatness 


Whereas  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence 
to  take  from  among  her  beloved  relatives  and  friends 
Miss  Frances  Ferguson,  sister  of  Miss  Lucille  Fergu¬ 
son,  our  friend  and  co-worker;  be  it  resolved  by  the 


Deaf  Department 
Emory  Sizemore 
Hayne  Hunter,  Jr 
Rena  Thompson 


Blind  Department 
None 
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We  hear  the  distant  tingle  of  June  wedding  bells. 

Our  garden  is  now  supplying  our  tables  with 
vegetables. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Pope  was  showing  some  relatives 
through  the  school  the  28th. 

Preparations  for  commencement  have  begun. 
Only  two  diplomas  will  be  issued. 

Our  cooks,  in  getting  out  of  the  kitchen  one  day, 
had  to  swim  across  a  pool  of  molasses,  the  fault  of 
a  grocery  driver. 

The  Trinity  bazaar  in  the  Alcazar  casino  the  23rd. 
drew  a  large  crowd  from  our  school.  We  heard  that 
they  did  not  want  any  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Shoemaking  has  just  been  added  to  the  trades 
taught  the  deaf  boys  of  the  colored  department.  Mr. 
Berry,  their  instructor,  has  a  class  well  started  and 
many  of  the  soles  of  the  pupils’  shoes  have  been 
doctored. 

Messrs.  Marchman,  Sessoms  and  Graf,  all  of 
Jacksonville,  were  Sunday  visitors  in  St.  Augustine 
the  26th.  They  attended  chapel  services.  Mr. 
Marchman  was  so  struck  with  the  town  that  he  staid 
one  day  longer. 

We  did  not  know  it  for  a  long  time.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  modesty  that  prompted  her  to 
keep  it  a  secret  or  not,  but  now  we  know  it,  and  will 
publish  it:  Miss  Compton  is  private  tutor  in  lip-read¬ 
ing  to  a  young  lady  in  the  city. 

The  building  shook  with  the  uproar  of  laughter 
which  emitted  from  the  library  where  the  teachers 
were  holding  their  February  meeting.  The  cause  of 
it  was  the  “guess  what”  game  when,  in  the  dark, 
funny  things  were  passed  around  such  as  a  piece  of 
raw  meat,  a  chicken’s  foot,  a  glove  filleo  with  sand, 
to  represent  a  hand,  etc. 

March  4th  was  Inaugural  Day  in  the  history  of 
athletics  in  our  school,  being  the  day  of  the  first  match 
game  with  an  outside  team  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  had 
our  basket  ball  team  won,  but  too  much  would  have 
been  expected  when  our  boys  met  the  High 
School  team  of  this  city,  which  has  been  playing 
with  some  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  state.  In 
the  first  half  the  score  was  9  to  3  in  their  favor,  but 
in  the  second  half,  by  a  little  shifting  in  the  team, 
we  led  by  7  to  5,  but  the  sum  total  left  us  vanquished 
14  to  10.  We  play  them  a  return  game  and  we  hope 
to  do  better.  Those  playing  for  us  were:  George 
Hay,  Raymond  Rou,  Charlie  Manire,  Ardine  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  Boggs. 


February  5th  was  the  74th  birthday  of  Dr.  E. 
M.  Gallaudet.  His  birthday  deserves  a  place  among 
the  illustrious  men  of  this  month. 

The  Mississippi  Voice  has  been  roused  once  more 
with  Mr.  Rowse  at  the  editorial  helm.  Last  year  it 
tried  to  croak  but  became  quiescent  again.  We  hope 
its  voice  is  so  tuned  to  be  heard  for  all  time. 

Two  boys  of  the  Minnesota  school  have  rigged 
up  a  telegraph  wire  between  their  rooms.  They 
have  learned  the  Morse  telegraph  code  and  are 
learning  to  send  messages  back  and  forth  by  reading 
the  vibrations  of  the  wire. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumors  going  around 
that  the  legislature  will  not  consider  the  question 
of  raising  salaries,  we  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
start  a  want  column.  Already  report  has  it  three  or 
our  teachers  have  their  lines  out,  and  the  hooks  are 
well  baited — Lone  Star. 

The  upper  class  boys  of  the  Arkansas  school  are 
being  taught  military  tactics  by  Mr.  Lux  who  recent¬ 
ly  went  to  that  school  from  New  York.  The  boys 
expect  to  give  some  military  exercises  in  the  parade 
at  the  time  of  the  old  soldiers  reunion,  which  will  be 
held  in  Little  Rock  next  May.  They  wear  a  r.avy 
blue  military  uniform,  and  we  hope  their  military 
drill  will  be  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  parade. 

Those  of  the  deaf  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  law  is  lenient  with  them  will  wake  up  to 
know  that  two  deaf  boys,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
were  found  guilty  of  arson.  The  older,  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  in  the 
State  prison  and  the  younger  was  sentenced  to  the 
reform  school.  No  leniency  was  shown  in  this  case 
and  all  had  better  beware. 

From  Philadelphia  comes  news  of  an  invention 
by  a  deaf-mute  which  places  him  in  the  first  flight  of 
original  thinkers.  Mr.  Walter  Zelch  has  invented  an 
aeroplane  with  which  he  has  made  several  success¬ 
ful  flights.  He  is  a  modest  genius,  and  his  trial  trip 
was  made  in  the  dusk  when  but  few  persons  could 
witness  it.  His  airship  looks  like  a  bicycle  with 
wings.  The  canvas  planes  are  22  feet  from  edge  to 
edge,  and  are  five  feet  wide.  The  aviator  sits  in  a 
lightly-constructed  chair  and  operates  two  pedals, 
each  revolution  of  the  pedals  turning  a  propeller  four 
times.  It  is  steered  by  a  handle-bar,  just  like  a 
bicycle.  The  inventor  knows  what  he  is  attempting, 
and  has  already  achieved  success  as  an  inventor, 
though  only  twenty-three  years  old.  He  invented  a 
mechanical  toy  which  brought  him  over  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollars. — Advance. 
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CHILDREN’S  PAGE 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Annie  Clemons’  mother  sent  her  a  new  dress.. 

Clarence  Shaw  and  Dalton  Blue  have  new  shoes. 

Allie  Spears  received  a  box  of  oranges  from  her 
mother. 

Florence  Giles  got  two  new  dresses  from  home 
one  day. 

We  are  glad  to  have  .Sarah  F.  Johnson  back  in 
school  again. 

Clarabell  Cone’s  mother  sent  her  pictures  of  her 
two  little  brothers. 

Lalla  Wilson  expects  to  go  home  to  spend  Sun¬ 
day  sometime  soon. 

Jean  Dale  spent  Saturday,  February  eleventh, 
with  our  little  girls. 

Mary  Agnes  McRee  had  a  box  of  oranges  from 
home  the  other  day. 

Rosie  Nassarellah  got  two  boxes  of  candy  and  a 
valentine  from  home. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer  are  expecting  new 
bracelets  for  their  birthdays. 

Mrs.  Lightbody  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  us 
last  week.  Irene  and  Arthur  were  very  much 
surprised  when  she  came. 

JAMES’  DOG. 

James  had  a  little  dog.  Its  name  was  Wink.  It 
was  smart.  It  had  curly  hair.  It  did  tricks.  It 
carried  a  basket.  It  caught  a  ball  in  its  mouth.  It 
stood  on  its  hind  legs.  It  played  dead.  It  obeyed 
James.  It  loved  him.  He  loved  it.  It  followed 
him.  It  wagged  its  tail  and  barked.  It  sometimes 
chased  cats. 


THE  GIRL  WHO  DISOBEYED. 

Mary  was  five  years  old.  A  boy  named  Tom  lived 
near  her.  Her  mother  told  her  not  to  play  with  him 
because  he  was  a  bad  boy. 

One  day  her  aunt  gave  her  five  pennies.  She 
went  out  doors  to  show  them  to  Tom.  He  told  her 
to  plant  them  and  five  trees  full  of  pennies  would 
grow,  and  then  she  would  be  rich.  So  she  planted 


them  in  the  garden.  That  night  Tom  came  to  the 
garden  and  dug  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  put 
them  into  his  pocket.  The  next  morning  Mary  came 
to  the  garden  to  see  how  her  pennies  were  growing. 
They  were  gone.  She  was  sad.  She  was  a  disobedi¬ 
ent  girl. — Selected. 

Annie  has  two  rabbits.  One  is  gray.  The  other 
is  black.  They  have  long  ears.  One  day  Annie 
knelt  on  the  ground.  The  gray  rabbit  sat  on  her 
shoulder.  She  fed  it.  Annie’s  brother  made  a  house 
for  the  rabbits.  He  was  very  kind.  Annie  planted 
some  flowers  near  the  house.  She  likes  to  play  with 
her  rabbits. 

THE  BUMBLEBEE. 

Bobbie  says  that  bumblebees 
Go  find  honey  in  the  flowers, 

I  can’t  find  a  single  bit, 

Though  I’ve  looked  in  most  of  ours. 

When  they’ve  got  about  enough 
So’s  to  fill  a  great  big  jar, 

Katy  puts  it  on  the  shelf 
Where  the  other  good  things  are. 

Now,  if  I  was  big  as  Bob 
And  could  reach  that  pantry  shelf 
I’d  just  play  I  was  a  bee 
And  I’d  go  and  help  myself. 

How  pleasant  is  Saturday  night, 

When  I’ve  tried  all  the  week  to  be  good, 

Not  spoken  a  word  that  was  bad, 

A.nd  obliged  every  one  that  I  could. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  play, 

The  moon  doth  shine  as  bright; 

Come  with  a  good  will,  or  come  not  at  all. 

Lose  your  supper,  and  lose  your  sleep, 

Come  to  your  playfellows  in  the  street. 

A  snail  has  a  shell.  This  shell  is  its  house.  It 
carries  its  house  on  its  back.  It  has  four  soft  horns. 
Two  are  long  and  at  the  end  of  each  there  is  an  aye. 
It  has  only  one  foot  but  it  can  crawl. 
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J  NOTES-DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC.  j 

Every  Southern  breeze  wafts  commencement  a 
little  nearer,  and  we  are  beginning  to  consider  just 
what  music  we  shall  use  for  this  glad  occasion. 

Some  of  our  pupils  on  being  introduced  to  Bach 
were  amused  to  learn  that  he  was  the  father  of 
twenty  children  as  well  as  the  “Father  of  Music.” 

Misses  Cooper  and  Wilson  are  exchanging  violin 
for  vocal  lessons.  Our  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast 
Table  says  he  is  quite  sure  that  next  year  Miss 
Cooper  will  teach  voice  and  Miss  Wilson  the  violin. 

The  squeak  of  the  violin,  the  strum  of  the  piano 
and  the  long  drawn  howl  of  a  vocal  exercise  are  not 
particularly  pleasing  but  they  are  the  sign  boards 
that  point  to  the  beautiful  lands  of  sweet  melodies 
that  lie  beyond. 

Our  pupils  have  had  a  long  struggle  this  year 
learning  to  read  the  Braille  system  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion.  As  New  York  Point  is  used  in  the  school¬ 
room  the  task  has  been  doubly  slow  and  difficult. 
But  we  are  every  day  growing  to  feel  more  and  more 
repaid  for  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  senior  choral  class  was  not  long  ago  sing¬ 
ing  a  phrase — “Where  sweetly  thou  didst  warble  in 
thy  wanderings  free.”  Much  to  her  astonishment 
their  teacher  discovered  that  they  with  one  accord 
had  misinterpreted  the  last  two  words  and  were  be¬ 
moaning  the  poor  bird’s  wandering  spree. 

The  junior  choral  class  was  recently  asked  by 
their  teacher  to  see  how  many  words  they  could 
spell  using  any  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  After  a  number  had  been  played  on  the  piano 
and  guessed  by  the  little  folks  one  youngster  who 
has  absolute  pitch  exclaimed,  “O,  I  know  one,  we’ve 
left  out,  B  E  A  F  beaf.” 

On  Thursday,  March  2nd,  a  number  of  the  older 
pupils  of  the  blind  department  enjoyed  a  concert 
given  by  the  St.  Cecilia  Club.  While  as  a  rule  very 
exclusive  this  organization  has  made  an  exception  in 
our  case,  and  has  given  the  entire  blind  department 
a  standing  invitation  to  all  its  public  concerts.  As 
these  are  unusually  good,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
our  pupils  to  hear  them. 

One  of  our  boys  was  being  taught  the  words  to  a 
Scotch  air — 

“When  I  think  on  the  happy  days  I  spent  with  you 

my  dearie 

And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie  how  can  I  be 

but  eerie?” 

“Does  that  mean  Lake  Erie?”  he  asked. 


Our  president’s  eldest  daughter,  Jean,  has  just 
begun  the  study  of  the  violin.  Her  grandfather  sent 
her  a  fine  old  violin  which  it  is  said  he  used  when  a 
boy.  We  didn’t  know  before  that  Dr.  Walker  of 
Cedar  Spring  had  ever  bowed  at  the  shrine  of 
Euterpe.  Maybe  though  it  was  in  the  days  when  he 
was  wooing  Jean’s  musician  grandmother. 


A  CARD  OF  THANKS. 

My  mother  Mrs.  L.  W.  Ferguson  wishes  me  to 
thank  in  her  name  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  this  school 
for  their  great  kindness  to  me  in  our  recent  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  beautiful  flowers  which  proved  a 
solace  in  a  very  dark  hour.  This  expression  of  her 
appreciation  is  in  accord  with  my  own  feeling  of  deep 
gratitude.  L.  G.  Ferguson. 


BELIEVE  IN  YOURSELF. 

It  is  said  that  when  John  C.  Calhoun  was  in 
Yale  college,  he  was  ridiculed  by  his  fellow-students 
for  his  intense  application  to  study.  “Why,  sirs,” 
he  replied,  “I  am  forced  to  make  the  most  of  my 
time  that  I  may  acquit  myself  creditably  when  in 
Congress.”  A  laugh  followed,  when  he  exclaimed, 
“Do  you  doubt  it?  I  assure  you  if  I  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  my  ability  to  reach  the  national  capital  as 
a  representative  within  the  next  three  years,  I  would 
leave  college  this  very  day.”  Let  every  young  man 
thus  have  faith  in  himself,  and  take  earnestly  hold  of 
life,  scorning  all  props  and  buttresses,  all  crutches 
and  life  preservers.  Let  him  believe,  with  Pestalozzi 
that  no  man  in  God’s  earth  is  either  willing  or  able 
to  help  any  other  man.  Let  him  strive  to  be  a  crea¬ 
tor,  rather  than  an  inheritor — to  bequeath,  rather  than 
to  borrow.  Instead  of  wielding  the  rusted  sword  of 
valorus  forefathers,  let  him  forge  his  own  weapons, 
and,  conscious  of  the  God  in  him  and  the  Providence 
over  him  fight  his  own  battles  with  his  own  good 
lance.  Instead  of  sighing  for  an  education,  capital, 
or  friends,  and  declaring  that  “if  he  only  had  these, 
he  would  be  somebody,”  let  him  remember  that,  as 
Horace  Greely  says  he  is  looking  through  the  wrong 
end  of  the  telescope;  that  if  he  only  were  somebody, 
he  would  speedily  have  all  the  boons  whose  absence 
he  is  bewailing.  Instead  of  being  one  of  the  foiled 
potentialities,  of  which  the  world  is  so  full — one  of 
subjunctive  heroes,  who  always  might,  could,  would 
or  should  do  great  things,  but  whose  not  being  great 
things  is  what  nobody  can  understand — let  him  be  in 
the  imperative  mood,  and  that  of  which  his  talents 
are  indicative.  This  lesson  of  self-reliance  once 
learned  and  acted  on,  and  every  man  will  discover 
within  himself,  under  God,  elements  and  capacities 
of  usefulness  and  honor. — Selected. 
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Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 

Berl  Olive  Oil 

Bowden  Lithia 

Vinol 

A  Full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
j  P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 

Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS  Special  Agents 

CV  1  Or  O  Whitmans,  Maillards,  Park  &. 

Stephens  Speer  Tllfords,  huylers,  and  Guths 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store,  Newbro’s  Herpicide 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE.  Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

ST;  AUGUSTINE,  F_A.  Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 

THE  REXALL  STORE  Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city 

m  e$ce$  sbog  score 

Phone  210-J. 

DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 

Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry-,  and  all  work 
guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

$30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  A.  E.  Baya,  W.  C.  Middleton,  W.  W.  Snow,  J.  H.  Slater 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 

FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  0a$  engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPAIRING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

St.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

CHAIRS  CANED 

BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  Stock  Lowest  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1885 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 

The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarter*  when  in  town.  Easy 
chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

19  King  Street 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla 


WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

Q'ineai  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HOWATT,  Prop 


RETAIL 


$t.  Augustine  grocery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

<5 very  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

155  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread 


Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


COLEE-SNYDER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 


1  64-166  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Phone  1  1  6 
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MAN  AND 

WOMAN. 

Man  should  be  the  broad,  deep  river 

Bearing  commerce  to  the  seas, 

Woman  like  the  gentle  streamlet 

Winding  in  and  out  the  leas. 

Think  not,  woman,  thou  are  naught 

Because  moving  gently  ‘long. 

Thou  canst  soothe  the  heart  aweary 

By  thy  graceful,  airy  song. 

Man  should  be  the  mighty  cascade 

Dashing  proudly  down  the  rocks, 

Woman  the  bubbling  fountain 

Sending  high  her  pearly  drops. 

Thou  canst  slake  the  thirst  of  many. 

Thou  canst  make  thy  banks  more  green. 
Springing  lovely  brilliant  flowers 
’Side  thy  never-ceasing  stream. 

— Anne  Hawthorne. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  A  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hendricks. 

Bead  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  March. 


E  were  asked  last  fall  to  let  our  papers  bear 
upon  the  every  day  life  and  work  of  our 
school-rooms,  nothing  being  said  in  regard 
to  the  industrial  department.  However, 
as  I  am  interested  in  this  branch  of  our 
work,  I  am  going  to  devote  this  paper  to  the  discus- 
s:on  of  the  object  of  such  training. 

The  industrial  department  of  a  school  is  as  im¬ 
portant,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  literary  department. 
Three-fourths,  if  not  all,  of  a  person’s  life  is  spent  in 
earning  a  livelihood.  Without  a  literary  education 
this  is  possible,  but  is  not  possible  without  anindus- 
trial  education  unless  it  is  by  his  pen.  But  only  one 
out  of  a  thousand  deaf  persons  is  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  feat.  Hence  the  importance  of  an  industrial 
education. 

As  stated  in  a  certain  school  paper,  “Its  object  is 
to  teach  a  number  of  the  deaf  pupils  type-setting, 
that  they  may  be- able  from  the  knowledge  obtained 
to  earn  a  livelihood  after  leaving  school.”  That 
paper  was  started  twenty  years  ago,  and  about  fifty 
pupils  have  received  training  in  the  department  of 
printing  since  that  time.  What  per  cent,  of  them  are 
earning  their  salt  by  type-setting?  Only  four  per 
cent!  Has  the  printing  office  failed  in  its  object,  or 
are  the  pupils  to  blame?  Let  us  see  where  the  blame 
lies. 

The  failure  of  a  printing  office  in  any  school  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  progress  and  evolution  of  print¬ 
ing,  is  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  its  pupils  to  follow 
the  trade.  A  first  rate  printer  of  fifteen  years  ago 
would  be  a  novice  in  an  office  of  today.  An  office  to 
be  able  to  turn  out  printers  to  supply  the  demand, 
must  turn  out  the  kind  that  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  Maybe  some  of  the  offices  of  our  schools 
have  small  forces  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
getting  out  the  school  paper.  This  kind  of  work  is 


called  straight  matter  setting  and  printing.  In  this 
way  no  justice  is  done  to  the  pupils  and  they  get  no 
practical  education  along  other  lines.  Such  printers 
rarely  succeed,  and  finally  are  forced  to  drop  the 
trade.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  school  above  mention¬ 
ed  and  in  my  estimation,  this  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  few  efficient  printers  graduated  therefrom. 

The  tendency  today  in  the  schools  is  to  cut  down 
the  work  on  the  school  paper  and  to  lengthen  the 
period  between  publications  in  order  to  give  the 
pupils  more  time  to  learn  job  and  ad.  work.  Linotype 
machines  are  being  installed  in  several  of  them  to 
lessen  the  time  required  in  the  actual  getting  out  of 
the  paper.  This  is  what  I  would  call  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times. 

An  ideal  printing  office  for  any  school  would  be 
one  with  a  force  of  ten  or  more  boys,  a  linotye  ma¬ 
chine,  a  cylinder  and  a  job  press,  a  good  supply  of 
job  and  ad.  type.  In  such  an  office  only  three  or  four 
boys  would  be  required  to  be  at  work  getting  out  the 
school  paper  and  the  rest  could  be  learning  to  do  job 
work,  etc.  Such  an  office  would  turn  out  operators,  job 
compositors,  ad.  men,  and  pressmen.  This  would  be 
fulfilling  the  object  of  the  industrial  education  in  the 
printing  department. 

The  linotype  machine  would  not  be  necessary  if 
the  office  had  a  large  force,  as  only  a  few  could  set 
the  paper  by  hand. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  any  depart¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor. 
He  must  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  his  pupils.  If  necessary,  let  him  do  most  of  the 
work  on  the  school  paper  in  the  mornings  and  in¬ 
struct  the  pupils  during  their  work  hours  in  such 
branches  as  will  make  printers  who  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  trade  after  leaving  school.  With  our 
proposed  new  trades  building,  our  office  will  be 
equipped  practically  as  above. 
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THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 


The  January  number  of  the  Florida  School 
Herald,  published  by  the  pupils  of  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  is  off  the  press  and  it  is 
a  splendid  number.  An  excellent  half  tone  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Albert  H.  Walker  and  several  splendid  views  of 
the  interior  of  the  new  building  are  among  the  special 
features. — St.  Augustine  Record. 

- o - 

The  January  number  of  the  Florida  Herald  was 
splendid.  It  contained  a  condensed  history  of  the 
school  in  which  the  important  events  were  told  in 
few  words.  In  a  former  issue  a  picture  of  the  new 
building  was  given  and  now  a  number  of  interior 
views  are  printed  which  show  a  splendid  structure. 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  paper  is  also  good,  and 
the  paper  is  a  credit  to  the  school.  —  The  Western 
Pennsylvcm  ia  n . 

- o - 

This  month’s  issue  of  the  Florida  Herald  contains 
quite  a  number  of  pictures  illustrating  the  interior  of 
the  new  plant  at  St.  Augustine.  The  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  Spanish,  and  from  the  illustrations  publish¬ 
ed  the  structure  is  massive  in  outline  and  details. 
The  pictures  accompany  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
school  from  its  inception.  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker,  a 
former  teacher  here,  is  the  efficient  head  of  the  school. 
—  The  Lone  Star. 

- o - 

The  latest  number  of  the  Florida  School  Herald, 
published  in  St.  Augustine  by  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  is  one  of  special  interest  to  those 
who  are  well-wishers  of  that  deserving  institute. 
Many  views  of  the  different  parts  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  as  well  as  groups  of  the  different  classes 
are  given  with  a  short  comment  on  each.  That  this 
part  of  the  state’s  work  is  in  competent  and  earnest 
hands  cannot  be  doubted  and  the  institution  is  a 
credit  to  the  state  and  its  people. —  The  Pensacola 
Journal ,  February  14- ,  1911. 

- o - 

The  January  number  of  the  Florida  School  Herald, 
published  at  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind, 
at  St.  Augustine,  will  attract  more  than  usual  atten¬ 
tion,  for  it  contains  a  short  history  of  the  institution, 
with  fine  pictures,  showing  the  different  departments, 
groups  of  classes,  and  thus  presents  the  institution 
in  a  most  comprehensive  way  to  the  public.  The 
Herald  accomplishes  its  purpose  of  keeping  the  school 
before  the  people  and  giving  to  those  especially 
interested  all  the  news  of  the  various  departments 
and  information  regarding  the  young  folks  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  President  Walker  and  his  capable  staff 
of  teachers  and  helpers.  —  Times-Union. 

- o - 

The  January  number  of  the  Florida  School 
Herald  is  creditable  in  its  make  up  editorial  and 
typographical.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  good 


large  picture  of  President  Albert  Walker,  our  former 
head  teacher  and  brother  of  our  Horace,  on  the  first 
page  inside  the  cover  and  also  several  nice  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  buildings  and  interiors,  some  enlivened 
with  views  of  school  children  and  other  persons.  A 
good  history  of  the  school  is  published  in  the  num¬ 
ber. 

The  school  started  through  the  effort  of  a  semi¬ 
mute,  Mr.  J.  H.  Coleman,  of  S.  C,,  who  declined  to  be 
the  head  of  it  but  was  the  first  head  teacher.  The 
editor  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  as  a  fel¬ 
low  student  at  the  National  Deaf-mute  College.  We 
believe  Mr.  Coleman  deserves  much  credit  and 
regret  that  he  did  not  remain  in  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

The  illustrations  show  the  buildings  to  be  modern 
in  its  style  of  architecture.  The  dining  room  seems 
equal  in  elegance  to  that  of  a  fine  hotel.  The 
Florida  School  has  made  much  progress  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Walker,  and  we  are  sure  its  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  will  be  enlarged  as  the  State  of  Florida  grows 
in  population  and  wealth. — Silent  Observer. 

- — o - 

DEAF  BOY  AN  INVENTOR. 

Andrew  Bruce,  of  Ripley  county,  this  state,  a 
pupil  at  the  school  for  deaf  of  this  city,  has  invented 
a  metallic  shield  for  rubber  tires  which  it  is  claimed 
will  protect  them  from  being  punctured  and  prevent 
them  from  skidding.  He  has  made  application  for  a 
patent,  and  received  notification  Sunday  from  the 
patent  office  at  Washington  that  the  patent  would  be 
granted. 

Persons  who  have  seen  the  drawings  of  the  shield 
say  that  it  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  of  manufacture, 
but  express  the  fear  that  it  may  lack  in  flexibility. 
If  the  shield  proves  successful,  it  will  make  the 
young  inventor  rich.  Bruce  is  about  22  years  old. — 
Fulton  ( Mo .)  Gazette. 

- o - 

AS  THEY  AUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 

Sealed  bids  are  used  in  auctioning  property  in 
Japan.  There  is  no  shouting.  The  auctioneer  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  audience  that  he  has  such  a  piece  of- 
property  for  sale  and  invites  bids.  Those  who  wish 
to  bid  write  their  bid  and  names  on  slips  of  paper. 
The  paper  is  folded  and  placed  in  a  box.  When  the 
auctioneer  sees  no  more  bids  coming  he  opens  the 
box  and  sorts  out  the  bids.  The  highest  bid  takes 
the  property. 

It  is  like  a  bond  sale,  no  one  knows  what  his 
neighbor  bids.  If  a  bidder  is  anxious  to  get  the 
property  he  will  not  put  in  a  small  offer. 

On  the  contrary  he  will  very  likely  bid  all  the 
property  is  worth.  For  this  reason  an  owner  never 
puts  up  his  property  for  auction  unless  he  wants  to 
sell  it. 
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DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  girls’  and  the  boys’ 
literary  society  was  held  in  the  auditorium  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  March  fourth,  at  the  usual  hour. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Rou.  The  roll  was  called  and  showed  that  several 
were  absent  on  account  of  sickness.  The  secretary 
then  read  the  minutes. 

A  beautiful  declamation  was  given  by  Rena 
Thompson.  Her  subject  was,  “The  Flag.” 

Interesting  news  in  brief  was  given  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  for  the  evening  was, 
Resolved:  That  Country  Life  is  Happier  than  City 
Life.”  Robert  Anderson  and  Leon  Morris  argued 
on  the  affirmative  side,  while  Emory  Sizemore  and 
Clarence  Morris  backed  the  negative  side. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  judges,  Ardine 
Holland,  Sarah  V.  Johnson  and  Charlie  Manire 
decided  that  the  negative  side  had  won. 

An  interesting  story  was  given  by  Mrs.  Hendricks. 
The  subject  was  “The  Lost  Duchess.” 

The  girls  and  boys  all  seemed  to  be  very  much 
pleased  with  the  program  which  was  the  best  we 
have  had  this  year. 

The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  read  them  and  they  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  society. 

Roxie  Jordan,  the  critic,  came  forward  and  gave 
her  report. 

After  transacting  some  business,  the  society 
adjourned  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eight,  to  meet  again 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  March. 

George  Hay,  Sec’y. 


On  the  evening  of  March  the  eleventh,  the  Florida 
School  Lyceum  met  in  the  auditorium  at  the  usual 
hour  to  hold  one  of  its  bi-weekly  meetings.  After 
the  roll  call  and  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  was  enjoyed: 

Piano  selection,  Bessie  Sikes;  recitation,  Mr. 
Beaty;  piano  selection,  Anna  Lee  Barksdale;  recita¬ 
tion,  Lillian  Orchard;  piano  selection,  Luther 
Albritton;  recitation,  Cecil  McIntyre;  piano  selection, 
Jean  Walker;  dialogue,  large  girls;  violin  solo,  Lola 
Ashley;  recitation,  Pearl  Brown;  vocal  solo,  Mabel 
Bates. 

The  critic’s  report  was  encouraging.  Mr.  Walker 
was  appointed  as  a  committee  of  one  to  name  four 
debators  who  are  to  speak  next  month  in  the  contest 
with  the  St.  Augustine  High  School  Literary  Society. 
Lula  Barfield,  Lucius  Emerson,  Mabel  Bates,  and 
Pearl  Brown  are  those  selected  by  him.  Miss  Wilson 


was  appointed  as  a  committee  of  one  to  provide 
suitable  music  for  the  same  occasion. 

There  being  no  miscellaneous  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  after  hearing  the  monitor’s 
report,  it  adjourned  to  meet  March  the  twenty-fifth. 

Lucius  Emerson,  Sec,y. 
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The  meeting  Sunday  evening,  March  fifth,  was 
opened  with  a  prayer  by  Arthur  Lightbody. 

The  secretary’s  minutes  followed. 

Lalla  Wilson,  the  leader,  gave  a  few  lessons 
which  we  could  learn  from  the  life  of  Moses. 

Lily  Holland  signed  a  hymn,  and  two  stories  on 
the  life  of  Moses  by  Fanny  Varnes  and  Luther 
Holland  followed. 

Grace  Sawyer,  Mary  Watkins  and  Dalton  Blue 
gave  Bible  verses. 

The  collection  of  forty-two  cents  preceded  the 
giving  out  of  the  program  for  the  next  meeting. 

Rena  Thompson  closed  the  meeting  with  a  prayer. 


The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  held  in  Miss  Ploopes’  school-room 
on  the  twelfth,  was  well  rendered. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson  signed  the  opening  prayer  and 
then  Virginia  Fulwood  made  a  nice  leader’s  talk 
which  was  “First  Aid  for  the  Tempted.”  Grade 
Griffin  signed  an  appropriate  hymn. 

Stories  by  Raymond  Rou,  Amalia  Lorenz  and 
Robert  Anderson  were  the  next  on  the  program. 

Bible  verses  were  called  for,  to  which  Grace 
Sawyer,  Allie  Spears,  Herbert  Wright,  and  Willard 
Kirby  responded. 

Some  remarks  were  made,  after  which  the  secre¬ 
tary  read  the  program  for  the  next  meeting. 

As  there  was  no  business  to  come  before  the 
society,  Leon  Morris  closed  the  meeting  with  a 
prayer.  Roxie  Jordan,  Sec’y. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  in  the 
auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  March  the  twelfth, 
to  hold  one  of  its  weekly  meetings.  It  was  opened 
with  a  hymn,  and  prayer  by  Willie  Barrow.  Next, 
the  president  asked  for  the  roll  call  and  the  minutes. 
Another  hymn  was  then  sung,  after  which  Miss 
Ferguson  read  the  Bible  lesson,  i  he  leader,  Lula 
Barfield,  then  took  charge.  She  made  the  meeting 
quite  interesting.  As  this  was  the  evening  for 
collection,  it  was  taken.  It  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  cents.  There  being  no  miscellaneous  business 
to  come  before  the  society,  it  adjourned  to  meet 
again  March  the  nineteenth.  Mabel  Bates,  Sec’y. 
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Pearl  Brown  defines  the  Larynx  as  a  “grizzly 
box.” 

On  the  fifteenth,  Cecil  McIntyre  was  pleased  to 
see  several  visitors  from  his  home. 

Some  of  us  enjoy  immensely  the  checkerboards 
that  Mr.  Walker  gave  us  several  months  ago. 

Bessie  Sikes’  mother  has  promised  her  a  violin  for 
her  next  birthday  present,  which  she  will  receive  next 
month. 

Mr.  Livingston  has  been  suffering  recently  from 
a  very  sore  hand.  An  ugly  cut  is  the  cause  of  his 
discomfiture. 

Lula  Bai'field  says  that  her  mother  and  her 
sister,  and  perhaps  her  brother  too,  will  be  here  at 
her  graduation. 

Mabel  Bales’  uncle,  with  whom  she  spends  her 
summers,  has  lately  been  dangerously  ill.  Pie  is 
now  slowly  recovering. 

Visitors  still  continue  to  stream  through  our 
class-rooms,  but,  thanks  to  Miss  Rees’  skillful  man¬ 
agement,  they  seldom  disturb. 

Lucy  Kilbee  says  that  her  uncle  has  sent  her  a 
box  of  oranges,  which  she  expects  every  day.  Bessie 
Sikes,  also,  is  expecting  a  box. 

At  odd  times,  Miss  Rupley  is  reading  to  some 
of  the  girls  the  little  entertaining  story,  “The  Little 
Colonel’s  Knight  Comes  Riding.” 

Miss  Rupley  promises  our  reading  circle  a  delight¬ 
ful  treat  very  soon.  Friday  night,  perhaps,  instead 
of  the  regular  reading  hour  she  is  to  make  candy  for 
us. 

Miss  Wilson’s  long-looked-for  typewriter  has  at 
last  arrived.  It  is  a  Hammond,  and  so  Miss  Wilson 
may  spring  Greek,  French,  German,  etc.  upon  us  at 
any  time. 

We  of  the  reading  circle  are  now  enjoying 
“Lewis  Rand”,  one  of  Mary  Johnston’s  entertaining 
stories.  We  hope  that  this  story  will  be  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  as  profitable  as  Ivanboe. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  now  getting  out  a  style  of  broom 
different  from  that  he  has  heretofore  been  furnishing 
us.  It  is  a  light  substantial  broom,  and  as  neat  as 
any  in  the  common  market. 

The  dialogues  given  at  the  last  two  meetings  of 
F.  S.  L.  were  greatly  enjoyed.  Heretofore,  we  have 
not  introduced  dialogues  into  the  society,  because 
they  require  more  time  and  attention  than  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  We  have  decided,  however,  to 
have  these  occasionally  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  programs. 


A  slight  change  was  recently  made  in  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  work.  Mr.  Smith,  the  night  watchman, 
now  comes  on  duty  at  half  past  seven  P.  M.  ,  and  so 
relieves  Mr.  Livingston  of  work  after  study  hour. 

We  were  all  very  grieved  to  hear  of  the  recent 
death  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Libby,  mother  of  Harry  Libby 
our  former  schoolmate  and  friend.  We  extend  to 
Harry  our  heart-felt  sympathy  in  this  his  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  the  able  editor  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  is  in  Egypt  at  present. 
During  the  months  of  Mr.  Holmes’  absence  our  mag¬ 
azine  is  being  edited  Miss  Nina  Rhodes  and  Miss 
Helen  Keller. 

Mr.  Beaty’s  intermediate  geography  class  has  just 
taken  up  a  new  text,  Tarr  and  McMurray’s  Geogra¬ 
phy.  This  book  is  provided  throughout  with  excel¬ 
lent  raised  maps,  and  is  the  best  geographical  text 
in  New  York  point. 

This  month  several  from  this  department  have 
been  in  bed  with  a  slight  form  of  measles  that  so 
mysteriously  appeared  among  us  recently.  Some 
of  us  want  it;  some  of  us  don’t.  Strange  that  both 
should  be  so  surely  favored! 

Lucius  Emerson  and  Lula  Barfield  are  at  present 
studying  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar.  Cassius, 
Brutus  and  Antony’s  orations  will  furnish  them  for 
some  time  with  selections  for  their  declamation 
work.  They  both  agree  that  this  play  is  not  so  tedi¬ 
ous  as  Milton’s  minor  poems. 

Lula  Barfield  and  Lucius  Emerson  recently  com-, 
pleted  “Composition  and  R.hetoric.”  As  they  both 
are  to  graduate  this  May,  they  took  up  no  other  study 
in  its  place.  Lucius  and  Lula  will  not  spend  their 
last  weeks  at  school  in  idleness,  however;  for  there 
are  essays,  ihe  valedictory,  and  the  salutatory  to 
demand  their  time  and  attention  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  months. 

After  study  hour  on  March  17th,  Miss  Rupley 
brought  into  Mr.  Beaty’s  school  room,  instead  of 
“Lewis  Rand”,  her  alcohol  lamp,  chocolate,  etc. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  pleasant  hour  that 
followed.  Those  that  were  not  about  the  desk  and 
had  not  their  fingers  into  the  tempting  brown  fluid, 
were  engaged  in  merry  conversation  or  boisterous 
frolic.  Thanks,  Miss  Rupley.  Surprise  us  again. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Florida  School 
Lyceum,  Saturday  evening,  March  I8th,  it  was 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  next  debate,  which 
would  have  been  given  the  following  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  This  was  done  to  allow  those  who  are  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  debate  against  the  High  School  as 
much  time  as  possible  for  preparation.  A  short 
extemporaneous  program  will  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  usual  debate. 
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Mr.  Boggs  is  making  a  swing  for  the  pupils. 

Lorena  Thompson’s  father  sent  her  two  dollars 
recently. 

We  have  a  great  many  visitors  to  see  the  school- 
work  these  days. 

Miss  Cory  feels  swell  now,  since  taking  dinner 
with  the  Walkers. 

Mr.  Boggs  will  photograph  the  basket-ball  team 
in  their  uniforms. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  to  a  moving  picture  show 
in  the  city  last  week. 

Raymond  Rou  got  a  box  of  oranges  from  his 
uncle  a  few  days  ago. 

Winter  is  visiting  us  again.  We  fear  the  orange 
crop  will  be  damaged. 

The  leaves  are  falling  fast  and  the  boys  will  have 
a  hard  job  raking  them  up. 

Miss  Compton  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
beautiful  flowers  recently. 

Miss  Cory  took  Roxie  Jordan  to  see  the  moving 
pictures  on  the  tenth  of  this  month. 

Perhaps  the  boys  will  go  to  Palatka  to  play  basket¬ 
ball  with  the  Palatka  High  School. 

We  heard  that  Emmet  Kelley,  an  ex-pupil  of  this 
school,  has  moved  from  Jacksonville  to  Starke. 

Fred  Pollock  wrote  to  Mr.  Hendricks  saying  that 
he  would  send  a  crate  of  tomatoes  to  him  soon. 

Perhaps  George  Hay’s  family  will  come  to  see 
him  in  a  few  days.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  them. 

After  the  basket-ball  game  last  Thursday,  some  of 
the  boys  went  swimming  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pool. 

Mr.  Boggsand  Elize  Pacettiwent  to  see  the  show 
at  the  Jefferson  this  week,  and  they  said  it  was  fine. 

The  boys  have  gotten  their  basket-ball  uniforms 
which  are  blue  and  white,  and  they  look  fine  in  them. 

Max  Wetherby’s  mother  sent  him  a  box  for  his 
birthday  and  he  enjoyed  the  good  things  very  much. 

,  Clarence  and  Leon  Morris  received  a  large  sack 
of  peanuts  from  their  mother,  to  be  divided  among 
the  pupils. 

Mr.  Walker  is  going  to  let  the  boys  print  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By  Laws  of  the  Literary  Society  in 
book  form  soon. 

Mr.  Walker  changed  some  classes  and  put  Rena 
Thompson,  Leon  Morris  and  Clarence  Morris  in  Miss 
Compton’s  room. 


We  were  very  glad  to  see  Herman  Morris  again. 
He  came  back  to  school  the  thirteenth.  He  is  now 
in  Miss  Compton’s  class. 

An  accident  happened  to  Amalia  Lorenz  in  the 
laundry.  She  burned  her  wrist  with  a  hot  iron,  but 
it  is  almost  well  again. 

Raymond  Rou’s  parents  sent  him  some  money 
and  he  bought  a  new  suit.  It  is  brown  and  makes 
Raymond  look  very  handsome. 

Amalia  Lorenz’s  birthay  was  last  Monday.  Her 
father  sent  her  some  money.  Miss  Willie  bought 
some  things  for  her  for  her  birthday. 

On  Thursday  the  sixteenth,  Miss  Compton  gave 
a  party  to  announce  Miss  Corey’s  engagement  to 
Mr.  Whitfield  Cohen,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Fannie  Varnes  had  many  cards  and  letters  from 
home.  Her  new  sister-in-law  sent  her  a  sample  of 
her  wedding  dress.  It  is  very  pretty  indeed. 

Eula  Rawl’s  father  came  to  see  her  and  brought 
her  something  nice  to  eat,  a  white  dress,  and  a  pair 
of  slippers.  Eula  was  delighted  to  see  him. 

On  the  evening  of  March  17,  the  deaf  boys  went 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  see  a  game  of  basket-ball 
between  the  High  School  and  Jacksonville  teams. 

On  the  ninth  of  this  month  Roxie  Jordan  and 
Sarah  V.  Johnson  went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  see  the 
deaf  boys  play  basket-ball  with  the  High  School  boys. 

On  the  ninth  of  this  month  the  deaf  boys  went  to 
play  basket-ball  with  the  High  School  boys,  and  the 
score  was  26  to  29  in  favor  of  the  High  School  boys. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  and  Miss  Booth,  of  Detroit 
Michigan,  came  to  see  Miss  Compton  last  week. 
Miss  Compton  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  them. 

Edna  Kramer  got  some  pretty  hair  ribbons  from 
her  sister  not  long  ago.  She  also  received  a  nice 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  visting 
there. 

Fanny  and  Grace  Sawyer  received  a  letter  from 
their  mother  last  month,  saying  that  she  would  send 
a  crate  of  tomatoes  to  them,  but  they  have  not  got¬ 
ten  them  yet. 

Amalia  Lorenz  had  a  birthday,  March  13.  She 
did  not  get  a  box  because  her  family  is  moving. 
The  hotel  has  been  sold  and  Mr.  Lorenz  has  not 
decided  where  he  will  locate  but  perhaps  they  will 
return  to  their  old  home.  Amalia  had  a  $2.  bill  for 
a  present  from  her  parents.  She  is  to  buy  whatever 
she  pleases  with  it.  Ben,  also,  received  money,  but 
as  it  was  not  his  birthday,  he  got  less  than  Amalia. 
Both  of  their  letters  were  very  interesting.  They 
told  of  much  dry  weather  and  consequently  things  are 
not  growing  well. 
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What  about  the  editors’  section?  Can’t  some 
one  smoke  out  Nestor  Connor  and  hurry  him  up? 
We  have  tried  and  failed. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  large  appropriations 
granted  the  Oklahoma  and  Montana  Schools.  Presi¬ 
dent  Milligan  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  school  over  which  he  presides.  We 
would  also  offer  congratulations  to  Supt.  Stewart  but 
will  wait  to  see  what  the  contractors  will  do  about 
the  faulty  construction  of  the  buildings  now  going 
up  and  also  what  the  governor  will  do  to  the  school’s 
appropriation — or  to  the  contractors. 

The  Kansas  Star  mentions  in  its  last  issue  that 
the  legislature  has  by  a  recent  enactment  placed  the 
Kansas  School  under  an  educational  Board  and  that 
henceforth  the  school  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  which  will  also  have  charge  of  the  state 
university  and  several  other  schools.  We  congratu¬ 
late  our  friends.  The  Florida  School  is  managed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Control.  This  board  also  has 
charge  of  the  .State  University  and  the  State  College 
for  Women.  This  is  the  first  school  in  the  country 
to  be  so  governed,  although  lately  several  schools 
have  followed  our  example.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  Kansas  School  in  our  “class.” 

The  scarcity  of  first  class  teachers  of  Jthe  deaf 
has  been  commented  upon  very  frequently  of  late 
and  the  heads  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  to  be  congratulated  if  they  can  start  off  a  term 
of  school  with  an  efficient  faculty.  Few  do.  Real¬ 
izing  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
situtation,  especially  in  the  South,  a  meeting  of 
superintendents  of  Southern  Schools  has  been  agreed 


upon.  This  meeting  will  take  place  in  Atlanta 
on  the  6th  of  April.  Every  school  in  the  South  will 
probably  be  represented.  Ways  and  means  will  be 
discussed  at  this  meeting  for  supplying  our  schools 
with  high  grade  and  well-prepared  teachers. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  just  out. 

The  Board  asks  for  $-15,000  for  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  school  for  the  next  biennium  and  for 
$40,000  for  an  industrial  building,  water  supply  and 
fire  protection,  and  for  tiling  bath-rooms. 

While  this  is  not  quite  all  we  asked  for,  we  feel 
that  the  conservative  methods  of  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Board  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  that,  as  in  former 
years,  all  recommendations  will  be  granted. 

Under  the  head  of  “Recommendations”  the 
report  says: 

“We  have  examined  carefully  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  cf  the  presidents  of  the  several  institutions  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  institutions.  While  all  of  these 
recommendations  are  meritorious  and  have  our  ap¬ 
proval,  some  of  course  are  more  important  than 
others.  We  have  selected  what  we  consider  as  the 
more  urgent  needs.” 

»«£Z»««94<^»«K3»OegBZrt 

In  the  twenty-first  biennial  report  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  Superintendent  S.  D.  Lucas 
urges  upon  his  Board  very  strongly  the  necessity  of 
placing  a  field  agent  in  the  state  during  the  summer 
or  vacation  months.  He  says:  “Our  records  contain 
the  names  of  many  blind  persons  of  school  age  who 
have  never  attended  this  institution,  and  so  far  as 
known  are  receiving  no  kind  of  instruction.  Our  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  the  parents  of  these  pupils  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  the  mails  and  to  induce  them 
to  place  their  blind  children  in  school  have  thus  far 
proven  unavailing.  Most  parents  fail  altogether  to  res 
pond  to  repeated  inquiries  and  solicitations.  Many 
want  assurances  from  disinterested  sources  that  their 
children  will  be  well  cared  for.  Others  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  manifestation  of  love  for  their  afflicted  child¬ 
ren,  refuse  absolutely  to  send  them  from  their  own 
care  and  supervision.”  He  then  recommends  that 
some  one  connected  with  the  school  be  authorized 
to  employ  the  summer  months  in  visiting  the  parents 
of  blind  children  and  using  their  personal  influence 
in  inducing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

The  experience  of  the  Arkansas  authorities  differs 
not  from  that  of  other  southern  schools.  In  the 
absence  of  compulsory  educational  laws,  we  of  the 
south  must  in  various  ways  find  out  the  names  and 
addresses  of  parents  of  deaf  and  blind  children. 
Once  in  correspondence  with  a  parent  of  such  a  child, 
it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  parent’s 
speedy  consent  to  send  his  child  to  school;  but  when 
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a  letter  is  sent  out  from  the  school,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  be  answered  and  for  the  reasons 
suggested  above. 

Last  spring  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Holloway  had  a  census  taken  of  children 
of  school  age  throughout  the  state.  This  census  was 
taken  by  each  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  therefore  is  thoroughly  reliable.  In 
this  census,  as  returned  to  Supt.  Holloway,  there  are 
over  a  hundred  names  and  addresses  of  parents  of 
blind  and  deaf  children.  Letters  from  this  office 
have  been  sent  to  these  parents — about  one  hundred 
letters  in  all.  This  was  two  weeks  ago.  A  dozen 
or  more  have  been  returned  as  “unclaimed,”  three 
have  been  answered,  and  there  are  nearly  eighty 
who  have  not  answered.  Will  they  answer?  Prob¬ 
ably  not  half  of  them. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  the  brilliant  editor 
of  the  Messenger  is  in  reply  to  our  criticism  of  the 
Annals  in  our  last  issue.  WTe  will  not  undertake  to 
reply  to  this  article  at  present,  but  hope  to  secure 
expressions  from  other  editors — provided  their 
superiors  will  allow  them  to  have  an  opinion — and 
when  we  have  these,  we  will  try  to  answer  them  all 
in  one  issue. 

Here  is  the  Messenger' s  article  referred  to: 

“We  notice  in  a  1.  p.  contemporary  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  line  on  which  the 
Annals  is  conducted  and  of  a  wish  that  it  should  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  strictly  pedagogical  subjects.  We,  for 
one,  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  such  a  change  made. 
Questions  of  teaching  methods,  of  arrangement  of 
courses,  etc.,  are  important,  and  in  an  educational 
organ  of  any  kind  should  receive,  as  in  the  Annals 
as  now  conducted  they  do  receive,  their  proper  share 
of  attention. 

But  a  periodical  which  stands  as  representative  of 
the  best  thought  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  in 
any  sense  deserve  the  name  of  a  profession  ought  to 
handle,  from  time  to  time,  questions  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  mere  technic. 

In  fact,  from  our  observation,  we  have  been  led 
to  the  opinion  that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  pedagog¬ 
ics  as  popularly  understood — that  is,  to  the  routine 
methods  and  devices  of  instruction — is  a  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  education. 

The  etymology  of  a  word  is  not,  of  course,  a  safe 
guide  to  determine  its  present  meaning  but  it  is  often 
suggestive.  Pedagogy  means,  originally,  to  tag  a 
child  to  school  and  back;  education  means,  to  handle; 
to  develop;  to  train  up.  A  teacher  who  is  solely, 
or  who  is  chiefly,  concerned  with  the  mere  routine 
of  teaching,  with  the  correct  way  to  teach  a  given 
subject — fails  to  see  the  town  because  of  the  houses. 

Take  care  of  the  principles  and  the  methods  and 
devices  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 


NATURE’S  METHOD. 

Is  our  method  of  language  instruction  the  correct 
one?  Is  it  a  scientific  adaptation  of  Nature’s  own 
way?  Is  our  analytical  system,  which  gives  a 
multiplicity  of  rules  and  exceptions  which  our  pupils 
can  not  possibly  remember  when  they  try  to  express 
themselves  correctly,  a  scientific  one?  Is  not  our 
method  more  or  less  a  theory  of  speech  instead  of  a 
practical  method? 

To  rapidly  and  correctly  acquire  language  a  per¬ 
son  must  be  placed  in  the  atmosphere  where  that 
language  is  used. 

Foreigners  master  our  mother-tongue  very  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  science  of  language,  while  desirable,  has 
no  part  or  parcel  in  their  acquiring  the  language. 
These  foreigners  have  neither  books,  teachers,  nor 
interpreters;  they  may  be  Russians,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards  or  Swedes;  they  understand 
nothing  about  the  principles  of  grammar;  yet  despite 
it  all,  they  invariably  within  a  few  months  master 
sufficient  English  not  only  to  make  themselves 
understood,  but  to  speak  it  fairly  well. 

From  these  facts  it  must  follow  that  a  system  of 
some  kind  must  exist  which  they  intuitively  follow 
and  which  practically  without  exception  leads  to  a 
complete  control  of  a  foreign  language. 

Now,  what  is  this  system?  Let  us  place  ourself 
in  some  foreign  city,  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  and  we 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  following  stages  of 
experience: 

At  first  our  mind  would  be  worse  than  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  multiplicity  of  foreign  sounds  which  we 
hear.  We  try  to  fathom  the  ideas  clothed  in  these 
mysterious  sounds;  failing  to  do  so,  we  naturally 
become  bewildered.  We  find  though  that  in  several 
weeks  this  disagreeable  state  of  mental  confusion  is 
greatly  lessened. 

The  ear,  by  this  time,  has  become  accustomed  to 
some  of  these  sounds,  and  we  find  that  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  instinctively  imitate  the  phrases  heard  most 
frequently.  These  phrases  will  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  our  wants. 

What  is  our  greatest  necessity?  It  is  nourish¬ 
ment,  food,  eating  and  drinking.  Consequently,  the 
first  sentence  usually  mastered  is  a  phrase  like  this: 
“Please  give  me  something  to  eat.”  Not  a  very  in¬ 
tellectual  phrase,  but  a  sentence  absolutely  needful 
to  every  one,  but  Nature  in  her  own  way  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  through  the  mastery  of  this  first  simple  phrase, 
the  true  and  only  way  in  which  any  language  can  be 
mastered.  It  is  through  sentences  and  never 
through  isolated  words.  Disconnected  words  are 
never  language. 

We  now  have  one  understood  and  understandable 
sentence  and  we  naturally  cling  to  it.  And  we  use  it 
again  and  again.  For  instance,  when  we  want  some¬ 
thing  else,  we  have  our  “Please  give  me  some” 
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phrase  ready,  although  the  noun  denoting  our  want 
is  unknown  to  us.  The  one  to  whom  our  conversa¬ 
tion  is  directed  will  understand  our  abbreviated 
phrase  and  gesture  (our  oral  friends  please  excuse 
us)  and  will  place  before  us  what  we  wanted,  at  the 
same  time  repeating  the  name  for  the  thing  brought. 

In  this  way  we  go  on  from  day  to  day  and  little  by 
little,  until  within  a  few  months  we  are  surprised  at 
our  own  facility  in  the  use  of  the  new  language. 
This  is  nature’s  way  and  the  only  true  system. 

This  is  the  system  we  must  follow  if  we  ever  hope 
to  give  our  deaf  pupils  a  good  command  of  language 
and  not  have  their  efforts  distorted  with  “muteisms.” 

We  should  not  begin  our  pupils  by  giving  them 
isolated  words  of  every  day  objects  and  the  names 
of  animals,  etc.,  with  the  picture  accompanying. 
We  should  refrain  from  spending  hours  and  hours 
in  the  school-room  with  such  sentences  like:  John 
jumped.  Mary  hopped.  James  ran  to  the  door.  Tom 
danced ,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  practical  teaching. 
We  should  commence  with  complex,  long,  flowing, 
connected  sentences,  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  every  day  practical  life.  We  should  by 
this  practical  system  strive  to  get  our  pupils  to  think 
in  English. 

This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  our  pupils  should  live  more  with  their  teacher 
and  live  less  in  the  school-room;  in  the  impressionable 
years  of  childhood  and  pupilage  they  should  be 
weaned  away  from  the  sign-language  as  much  as 
possible;  lip-reading  or  finger  spelling  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible,  in  a  natural  way  and  used  just  so 
long  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  pupil.  When  it  be¬ 
comes  irksome,  drop  it.  The  child  will  soon  return 
to  you  for  other  information.  Let  this  natural 
system  be  natural;  let  it  be  absorbed  gently  and  grad¬ 
ually  and  try  not  to  inoculate  it  into  the  child’s 
system.  Lock  up  your  school-room  and  throw  the 
key  away — go  and  play  and  live  with  your  class  and 
love  them  and  follow  Nature’s  method  and  success 
beyond  your  fondest  anticipations  will  be  yours. 

A  small  fire  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  deaf  family 
living  in  the  city.  It  was  discovered  by  the  wife. 
She  ran  out  and  called  her  neighbors,  who  came  and 
put  it  out,  or  helped  her  put  it  out. 

It  was  natural  for  her  to  call  for  help.  If  she 
lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and  her  neighbors  put  it 
out  for  her,  it  was  because  the  fire  was  in  her  house; 
it  was  natural  too,  and  happens  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand.  Many  fires 
have  occurred  in  this  city  in  which  the  parties  have 
fared  worse  and  in  which  some  housewives  have 
done  worse.  Those  incidents  may  have  been 
published,  read  by  the  public  as  every  day  incidents 
of  life  and  passed  on  or  forgotten. 

The  case  of  this  deaf  family  should  have  received 
the  same  notice  as  all  the  others.  It  occurred  more 


than  a  month  ago.  But  it  still  is  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  talked  about  all  over  the  town. 
Why  is  it  so?  Because  it  happened  to  be  a  fire  in  the 
house  where  a  deaf  family  lives!  And  because  the 
occupants  are  deaf!  The  incident  is  still  talked 
about  because  they  are  deaf!  They  say  the  deaf 
lady  lost  her  presence  of  mind!  They  talk  of  how 
helpless  she  was  and  that  her  neighbors  put  out  the 
fire  for  her!  Singled  out,  talked  about,  and  pitied 
all  because  she  is  deaf! 

If  the  party  had  been  a  hearing  housewife  and 
had  done  exactly  the  same  as  the  deaf  one  did,  or 
worse,  the  incident  would  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
few  days. 

The  public  in  general  do  a  great  injustice  to  the 
deaf  in  this  way.  They  never  stop  to  think  what 
occurs  everywhere  else  every  day.  They  never 
thought  that  if  one  loses  his  or  her  presence  of  mind, 
or  calls  for  help,  that  it  is  natural.  Never  thought 
of  a  great  many  things  which  occur  and  are  natural. 
The  deaf  do  just  what  is  natural.  Why  single  out 
this  case  and  talk  about  it.  Great  injustice  is  done 
to  the  deaf. 

The  facts  of  the  fire  never  were  published,  and 
still  greater  injustice  is  done  to  the  deaf  lady.  She 
never  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  She  put  out  most 
of  the  fire  herself.  She  called  for  help  to  have  help 
in  case  she  could  not  fight  it  alone.  It  was  natural! 

H. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

The  teachers  and  officers  assembled  in  the  school 
auditorium  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth,  this  being 
the  regular  March  teachers’  meeting.  Every  num¬ 
ber  on  the  program  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  first  number,  Miss  Wilson’s  piano  solo,  was 
especially  delightful.  The  minutes  were  then  read 
and  adopted  after  which  President  Walker  made  a 
few  well  chosen  remarks. 

Mr.  Hendricks’  paper  “The  Object  of  a  Printing 
Office,”  was  practical  as  well  as  interesting. 

Mr.  Boggs  favored  us  with  some  “Indian  Club” 
gymnastics. 

The  query-box  was  the  last  number,  excepting 
the  social  hour  which  always  adds  greatly  to  the 
success  of  our  teachers’  meetings. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 


For  the  Three  Weeks  Ending  March  25,  1911. 
Based  upon  Deportment,  Punctuality  and  Neatness 


Deaf  Department 
Dalton  Blue 
Allie  Spears 
Mary  Watkins 
Amalia  Lorenz 
Willie  Newbern 


Blind  Department 
Dora  Horn 
Mabel  Bates 
Rosie  Nassarellah 
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We  have  had  all  sorts  of  weather  this  month. 


The  Board  of  Control  will  hold  its  April  meeting 
here  on  the  first.  Then  the  contract  for  improving, 
fencing,  and  laying  of  walks  and  drive  ways  on  our 
grounds,  will  be  let. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  night  watchman,  relieves  Mr. 
Boggs  of  his  evening  duties  after  six-thirty.  Duties 
finished,  Mr.  Boggs  pursues  his  favorite  pastime — 
developing  his  muscles  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth  Miss  Compton 
entertained  in  the  library  to  announce  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Cory  to  Mr.  Whitfield  Cohen.  Lady 
friends  in  the  city  of  the  two  ladies  were  the  guests. 

The  girls  are  practicing  basket-ball  to  play  a  game 
with  the  High  School  team.  Girls,  we  are  looking 
upon  you  to  bring  victory  this  way,  since  the  boys 
have  failed  to  land  a  victory  in  the  three  games  they 
played. 

Little  Roy  Hendricks  fell  off  of  the  back  porch 
at  his  home,  fracturing  his  collar  bone  the  27th  inst. 
It  was  immediately  set  and  bandaged  by  the  doctor, 
and  he  has  been  up  and  doing  as  usual  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Emmet  Kelly,  a  former  pupil,  went  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business  in  partnership  with  his  brother-  in-law 
in  Jacksonville  a  year  ago.  The  business  began  to 
grow,  but  recently  he  sold  out  his  share  and  is  going 
to  engage  in  the  hog  raising  business. 

The  literary  society  of  the  blind  department  sent 
a  challenge  to  the  literary  society  of  the  High  School 
for  a  debate.  It  was  accepted  and  they  promised  to 
send  their  committee  to  meet  ours  to  decide  upon 
the  question  for  debate.  The  date  was  set  but  they 
put  it  off  and  have  been  putting  it  off  again  and 
again  until  we  are  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  the 
challenge. 

Instead  of  the  annual  Ponce  de  Leon  Celebration, 
there  will  be  aeroplane  flights  and  speed  boat  races, 
commencing  the  2nd  and  ending  the  6th  of  April. 
The  flights  will  be  at  South  Beach  and  it  will  cost  a 
dollar  to  see  them,  but  with  a  large  telescope  they 
can  be  seen  from  our  tower.  The  boat  races  will  be 
on  the  bay  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  pupils  can  see 
them  one  of  the  days. 

With  the  co-operation  of  those  who  have  to 
furnish  us  with  copy,  the  Herald  can  be  gotten  out 
in  ten  or  twelve  days.  If  all  was  done  as  wished,  we 
would  have  twenty  days  each  month  left  to  instruct 
the  boys  in  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade. 
Think  of  this,  and  of  what  the  boys  are  being  robbed 
of  by  your  tardiness  in  giving  us  copy  when  asked 
for,  or  by  not  giving  us  enough. 


T  t 

NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

The  Colorado  Index  is  way  behind  the  time.  It 
still  carries  the  Industrial  JoumiaVs  ad. 

In  1912  wall  be  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abbe  De  l’Epee,  the  well  known  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  Deaf. 

The  deaf  of  Ohio  are  raising  a  fund  to  have  a 
Mann  Memorial  Window  put  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  to 
change  the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  at  the 
State  School  in  Omaha  to  the  Oral  Method  and  abol¬ 
ish  the  sign  language  and  manual  spelling. — Missouri 
Record. 

Another  school  for  the  deaf  has  been  founded  in 
Japan.  If  a  great  endowment  counts  for  anything, 
this  school  should  take  high  standing.  Emperor 
Mutsuhito  has  subscribed  $250,000  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  and  other  wealthy  men  of  Japan  doubt¬ 
less  will  also  contribute  sums. 

February  11th  was  “chopping  day”  at  the 
Oklahoma  School.  The  Superintendent  and  the 
boys  spent  the  day  in  clearing  the  grounds  around 
the  new  school.  Ac  noon  a  fire  was  started  and  a 
“batch”  dinner  was  cooked  and  eaten.  We  had 
several  such  days  here,  but  missed  the  fun  of  the 
dinner. 

From  April  24  to  May  29  there  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston  an  Exposition  under  the  name  of  “The  World 
in  Boston.”  One  department  is  to  be  devoted  to 
exhibits  pertaining  to  the  deaf.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wyand 
has  charge  of  this  department,  and  he  is  soliciting 
contributions  from  the  schools  and  the  adult  deaf  of 
articles  of  industry  and  education  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition .  —  Companion 

The  deaf  of  Minnesota  have  prepared  and  had 
introduced  in  the  State  Legislature  a  bill  providing 
that  persons  falsely  representing  themselves  to  be 
deaf  or  otherwise  infirm  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  The  maximum  penalty  is  fixed  at 
$100  fine  and  90  days  imprisonment.  It  is  a  good 
bill  and  we  hope  that  it  will  pass.  Other  States  as 
well  as  Minnesota  should  have  such  a  law. — Standard. 

The  school  board  of  Staunton  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  progressive  spirit  shown  in  the  measures 
taken  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Sanitary 
drinking  fountains  have  been  in  use  for  some  time; 
moist  cloths  are  used  in  dusting  the  school-rooms, 
desks  are  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  pupils,  and  now 
tests  are  to  be  made  to  discover  defects  in  sight  and 
hearing  among  the  children.  Another  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  is  the  introduction  of  a  vacuum  cleaning 
outfit. —  Virginia  Guide. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Willie  Newbern  has  a  new  handkerchief. 

Charlie  Fultz  got  three  dollars  from  home. 

Thomas  Walker’s  mother  sent  him  one  dollar. 

William  Lewis  got  three  dollars  in  a  letter  this 
week. 

Annie  Clemons  got  a  letter  from  her  mother  yes¬ 
terday. 

Irene  Lightbody  received  a  dollar  from  her 
mother. 

Emory  Sizemore  gave  Clarence  Shaw  a  nice  bag 
of  candy. 

Herbert  Wright  got  a  box  of  candy  the  other  day 
from  his  aunt. 

Sarah  F.  Johnson’s  mother  sent  her  two  dollars 
the  other  day. 

Eula  Rawl’s  father  was  here  Sunday.  He  brought 
her  a  new  dress. 

Grace  and  Fanny  Sawyer  expect  a  visit  from  their 
sister,  Belle,  soon. 

Florence  Giles  got  a  pair  of  slippers  from  her 
mother  yesterday. 

Miss  Cory  took  Allie  Spears  to  moving  pictures 
in  the  city  last  week. 

Albert  Holoway  and  Willard  Kirby  received 
Easter  cards  from  home. 

Clarabell  Cone  expects  her  mother  to  send  her 
three  new  dresses  this  week. 

Lily  and  Pearl  Holland  got  a  box  of  candy  from 
their  mother.  Their  parents  will  move  back  to 
Tampa. 

Minnie  Brown  and  Irene  Lightbody  are  anxious 
for  their  hair  to  grow  long  so  they  can  wear  ribbons 
like  the  other  girls. 

Arthur  Lightbody  got  a  dollar  and  a  box  of 
candy  for  his  birthday,  also  the  promise  of  a  gold 
watch  when  he  is  older. 

The  children  are  thinking  about  home  now. 


WHAT? 

What  is  the  shape  of  a  ball? 

What  is  the  shape  of  a  handkerchief? 

What  is  the  shape  of  an  eraser? 

What  is  the  shape  of  a  cherry? 

What  is  the  shape  of  a  slate? 

What  is  the  shape  of  a  book? 

What  is  the  shape  of  a  top? 

TO  EAT. 

We  —  bread  every  day. 

We  —  not  —  oranges  every  day. 

John  —  meat  every  day. 

We  —  not  —  strawberries  yesterday. 

Thomas  —  not  —  nuts  today. 

Squirrels  like - nuts. 

We  —  some  oatmeal  yesterday. 

The  birds  —  worms. 

I - cherries  next  summer. 

I  —  not  —  apples  yesterday. 

THE  LITTLE  TURTLE. 

Alice,  Katie  and  Mary  sat  on  the  piazza.  They 
saw  a  little  turtle.  It  crawled  in  the  grass.  Alice 
ran  downstairs.  She  carried  the  turtle  upstairs  in 
her  apron.  She  showed  it  to  Katie  and  Mary.  She 
put  it  into  a  box.  She  fed  it.  She  left  it  in  the 
yard.  The  turtle  crawled  out  of  the  box.  It  hid  in 
the  grass.  Harry  Williams  found  it.  He  carried  it 
to  his  home.  He  put  it  into  a  tub.  He  poured  water 
into  the  tub.  The  turtle  swam  in  the  water. 

THE  PICNIC. 

Flora,  Edith  and  Annie  went  to  the  woods.  They 
carried  some  bread  and  butter  and  cakes  in  their 
baskets.  They  put  their  baskets  on  the  ground. 
They  hung  their  hats  on  a  bush.  They  picked  some 
beautiful  flowers.  They  made  a  wreath.  They  ate 
their  lunch.  They  put  their  hats  on  their  heads. 
They  went  to  their  homes.  They  gave  the  wreath 
to  their  teacher. 
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NOTES-DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 


Wanted — A  cure  for  spring  colds. 


The  senior  choral  class  has  begun  an  Easter 
anthem. 

A  lot  of  new  music  has  just  arrived  and  every¬ 
body  wants  one  of  the  pieces.  Funny,  isn’t  it,  how 
attractive  new  things  are? 

Our  violin  class  is  beginning  to  do  things.  They 
have  given  us  two  solos  recently  at  the  lyceum  meet¬ 
ings.  The  tones  that  Lola  Ashley  and  Bessie  Sikes 
draw  are  wonderfully  clear  and  sweet. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  our  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  program.  The  pupils  take  turns  play¬ 
ing  and  each  is  to  vary  the  music  by  adding  some 
specially  prepared  selection  either  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental. 

Ask  the  senior  choral  class  why  they  sang  “Come 
Thou  Almighty  King”  three  mornings  in  succession. 
We  are  sorry  it  is  impossible  to  depicit  “tone  color¬ 
ing”  on  paper  for  it  would  be  interesting  to  measure 
the  amount  of  genuine  long  drawn  out  suffering 
and  misery  they  put  into  the  phrases — “Help  us  to 
sing.  Help  us  to  praise.” 


The  following  extract  is  from  an  address  recent¬ 
ly  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Superintendent  of 
the  Mississippi  School,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Oklahoma  School. 
We  wish  we  could  publish  the  whole  of  the  splendid 
address,  but  our  space  is  too  limited: 

“What  are  we  making  of  the  deaf?  The  world  is 
privileged  to  look  upon  an  attractive  picture.  It  is 
out  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  Tuesday  morning,  Oct. 
18,  1910,  at  4  o’clock.  The  streamship  Trent  is 
ploughing  her  way  to  our  great  metropolis.  The  air 
ship  America  is  drifting,  she  knows  not  where.  The 
seamen  on  duty  are  gazing  on  what  they  take  to  be 
the  north  star.  A  red  light  appears  on  either  side  of 
the  ‘star.’  Suddenly  these  lights  are  in  motion. 
‘Ginger’  Leach,  the  signal  boy  of  the  Trent,  is  called. 
‘Ginger’  climbs  to  the  ‘monkey  house.’  He  sees  at 
a  glance  that  the  white-light  is  winking  at  regular 
intervals.  It  spells  in  the  Morse  code,  h-e-l-p.  ‘Gin¬ 
ger’  winks  back,  h-e-l-p  c-o-m-i-n-g,  and  adds  ‘Who 
are  you?,  ‘Air  ship  America,  drifting,’  comes  the 
answer!  *  *  *  *  Thus  ended  the  wireless 

conversation.  That  dark  spot  in  the  heavens  begins 
to  grow  larger.  The  great  bird  of  land  and  sea 
comes  floating  majestically  downward.  The  crew  of 
the  America,  holding  their  lives  in  their  hands,  are 
pinning  their  faith  to  the  unknown  brothers  in  the 
Trent.  Every  soul  on  board  the  Trent  is  awake  and 
anxious  enough  to  leap  into  the  sea  to  save  the  men 


of  the  air.  The  boat  is  being  rowed  to  the  America. 
It  is  coming  back.  All  is  over.  Wellman  and  crew 
and  mascot,  the  kitten,  are  safe  one  board  the  Trent, 
and  the  great  America  soars  away.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  navigation,  the  purser  of  the 
Trent  records  in  the  log  book  that  the  captain  and 
crew  and  passengers  of  an  airship  had  been  safely 
transferred  to  a  steamship.  Wonderful,  you  say? 
Yes.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  even  the  twentieth  century. 

But  there  is  another  picture  which  the  world  has 
seen  in  all  its  beauty  and  all  its  perfection.  It  is  an 
unattractive  little  room,  with  chairs  for  two,  a  table, 
on  it  a  few  familiar  objects,  such  as  a  doll,  a  book,  a 
pencil,  a  knife,  etc.  At  the  table  sits  a  little  one 
whose  deafness  and  lack  of  vision  have  shut  out 
every  beautiful  harmony,  paralyzed  the  lingual  pow¬ 
ers,  and  wrapped  the  little  one  in  mental  and  phys- 
cial  darkness.  The  brain  of  the  little  one  is  normal. 
Its  crude  thoughts  are  beating  at  the  little  finger 
tips  for  expression.  The  little  hands  are  involun¬ 
tarily  reaching  out  for  some  response.  Within  touch 
is  a  faithful,  patient  and  loving  teacher.  Finger  tips 
meet  finger  tips.  Intellectual  electrical  connection 
is  made.  Communication  between  brain  and  brain 
is  established.  Thoughts  begin  to  pass  to  and  fro. 
The  nervous  restlessness  of  the  little  one  begins  to 
give  way.  The  sightless  eye  begins  to  watch  and 
the  soundless  ear  begins  to  listen.  The  attention  is 
arrested.  New  impressions  are  experienced.  Intan¬ 
gible,  as  well  as  tangible,  objects  are  being  handled. 
Mind  is  fertilized  with  mind.  A  code  of  signals  is 
agreed  upon.  Teacher  calls  pupil  into  a  spiritual 
kingdom.  They  soar  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  imag¬ 
ination.  The  little  one  has  expanded  in  body,  mind 
and  soul.  The  spiritual  ear  has  been  unstopped 
and  she  hears  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  spirit¬ 
ual  tongue  has  been  loosed  and  she  has  joined  the 
universal  choir.  The  spiritual  eye  has  been  opened 
and  she  sees  beauty  all  about  her.  Wonderful,  you 
say?  Yes.  The  crowning  picture  of  the  crowning  cent¬ 
ury  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  is  a  triumph  of 
science,  skill  and  courage.  The  second  is  a  triumph 
of  science,  patience  and  love.  The  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is  love.  What  are  we  doing  for  the 
deaf?  Making  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
speak.” 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

The  canal  zone  soon  is  to  have  its  first  electric 
railroad. 

New  York  has  a  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  motorboats. 

More  than  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
German  alcohol  is  obtained  from  potatoes. 

A  steel  wire  rope  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
three  inches  in  diameter  was  a  record  breaker 
recently  made  in  a  New  Jersey  factory. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  HON.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 

HON.  \V.  D.  FINDLAYSON,  Old  Town.  HON.  FRANK  P.  FLEMING,  JR.,  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  G.  KELLUM,  Secretary,  Tallahassee. 


A.  H.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents  PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Beri  Olive  Oil - 

Bowden  Lithia  Stephens  &  Speer 

Virsol  A  1 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

A  Full  Line  of  Main  Storef  Branch  Storc> 

Homeopathic  Remedies  ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE. 

!  Murray’s  Oxygen  ST;  AUGUSTINE,  F_  A. 

P.  0.  E.  Co.  Serums 

Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc.  T.  HE  REXALL  STORE 

Special  Agents 

Whitmans,  Maillards,  Park  & 
Tilfords,  Muylers,  and  Guths 

Newbro’s  hcrpiclde 

Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

Bowden  Lithia  Spring  Water 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Goods 

■ 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city 

m  e$te$  $pe  score 

Phone  210-J. 

DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 

Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 
guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

O^F^IT^L-,  $30,000, 

Dir2Ctors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  A.  E.  Baya,  W.  C.  Middleton,  W.  W.  Snow,  J.  IL  Slater 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 

FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycle*.  and  engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPAIRING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  F  RICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

$t.  Augustine  gold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

CHAIRS  CANED 

BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 
;  Boys’  and  Girls’ 

Largest  Stock  Lo\ivzest  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1885 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
j  Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
j  collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 

The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Make  our  Store  your  hcad- 
i  quarter  when  in  town.  Easy 

chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

!  EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

j  19  King  Street 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla 


WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

Q'ineat  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  S toc/c 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HOW  ATT,  Prop 


RETAIL 


$1.  Jftipsliite  Grocery  go. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

Gvsry  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

155  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread 


Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Good 


s 


Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Fipo, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


COLEE-SNYBER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 


1  64-  1  66  St.  George  St. 


ol  Augustine,  Fla. 


Phone  I  1  6 
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Things  to  Forget. 

If  you  see  a  tall  fellow  ahead  of  a  crowd, 

A  leader  of  men,  marching  fearless  and  proud, 

And  you  know  of  a  tale  whose  mere  telling  aloud 
Would  cause  his  proud  head  to  in  anguish  be  bowed, 
It’s  a  pretty  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  skeleton  hidden  away, 

In  a  closet,  and  guarded  and  kept  from  the  day, 

In  the  dark;  and  whose  showing,  whose  sudden  display 
Would  cause  grief  and  sorrow  and  lifelong  dismay, 

It’s  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  thing  that  will  darken  the  joy 
Of  a  man  or  woman,  a  girl  or  a  boy, 

That  will  wipe  out  a  smile  or  the  least  way  annoy 
A  fellow,  or  cause  any  gladness  to  cloy, 

It’s  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


TEACHING  TACKLE. 

[lead  at  the  Teachers'  Meeting, in  April  by  Miss  Daisy  B.  Wilson. 

HERE  is  perhaps  no  responsibility  greater 
than  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  broad 
avenue  of  possibility  that  music  opens  up 
to  the  blind  makes  music  teaching  to  the 
blind  a  doubly  responsible  task.  Not  all 
blind  people  are  musical,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  percentage  of  talent  among  them  is  the  same  as 
among  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  tnough 
absolute  pitch  is  in  them  more  often  possible  of 
development.  In  my  piano  class  of  twenty-four, 
three  pupils  have  absolute  pitch.  One  will  probably 
make  his  mark  in  the  world  some  day  if  the  swamps 
at  his  home  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  do  not  too 
thoroughly  inoculate  his  poor  little  body  with  fevet. 
The  other  two  are  not  so  promising. 

When  a  teacher  first  comes  before  a  class  in  one 
of  our  schools  she  faces  no  small  problem.  Each 
member  has  been  molded  by  a  different  pattern  and 
reared  in  a  different  environment.  To  some  of  them 
the  word  music  means  nothing,  to  others  a  noise  of 
some  sort.  They  are  like  the  little  boy  whom  I  ask¬ 
ed  not  long  ago  if  he  knew  what  a  Teddy  bear  was. 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “I’ve  hearn  tell  of  ’em,  but  I 
ain’t  never  seed  ’em.”  Others  still  have  been  so 
indifferently  trained  that  it  would  be  both  a  pleasure 
and  an  advantage  to  have  them  begin  all  over  again. 
To  each  of  these  the  teacher  must  appeal  in  a  subtly 
different  way,  and  her  hand  must  unlock  the  door,  no 
matter  how  securely  barred,  that  will  let  music,  the 
right  kind  of  music,  with  all  its  sweetening,  refining 
influence  into  their  shut  up  lives. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
the  pupils  want  to  work.  Some  of  them  insist  that 


they  have  no  talent ,  that  they  can  never  hope  to  be 
great  musicians,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  for  them  to  study  music. 

“O  then  you  do  hope  to  be  a  great  mathematician, 
or  great  historian,  or  a  great  writer?”  I  ask.  The 
child  in  question  looks  embarrassed  and  shifts  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  “No,”  he 
replies,  “but  I  don’t  understand  music.” 

“Why  of  course  you  don’t  in  the  beginning,”  I 
answer.  “Listen  to  this  little  piece.  The  man  who 
wrote  it  was  trying  to  show  you  hew  to  imitate  a 
thrashing  machine  on  the  piano.”  Then  I  take  up 
phrase  after  phrase,  and  talk  away  till  a  reluctant 
smile  curves  the  stubborn  lips,  and  the  child  exclaims, 
“Well,  I  didn’t  know  music  was  like  that.” 

The  battle  is  won  for  the  day,  but  at  the  next 
lesson  the  same  thing  has  to  be  gone  through  with, 
with  some  variation  perhaps,  and  so  also  at  the  next 
and  the  next  and  the  next  indefinitely.  Each  day  he 
leaves  the  class  room  with  a  new  determination  to 
work,  but  before  the  next  practice  hour  arrived  he 
has  forgotten  it.  The  good  seed  have  fallen  on 
stony  ground,  and  only  the  most  presistent  patience 
and  energy  will  make  them  grow.  They  do  grow 
however.  Six  months  hence  the  children  who  insist 
now  that  they  can  not  learn  music  will  say  it  is  their 
favorite  study.  Once  they  get  the  idea  that  music  is 
not  a  mysterious  thing  apart  impossible  except  to 
the  gifted  few,  that  like  grammar  or  arithmetic  it  may 
be  mastered  by  dint  of  hard  work,  progress  becomes 
an  easy  ascent. 

Whenever  possible  hard  work  should  be  disguised 
in  what  one  might  term  the  play  work  system.  I 
am  giving  elsewhere  a  little  game  that  I  recently 
found  helpful  in  teaching  my  choral  class  terms  used 
in  staff  music.  Whenever  the  air  grows  foggy  with 
stupidity  or  electric  with  overwrought  nerves  I  stop 
and  invent  a  pleasing  game  or"  cell  a  bright  story. 
I  find  these  games  particularly  useful  in  my  primary 
choral  class.  For  instance  I  let  one  of  the  little  folks 
represent  a  certain  key  on  the  piano,  and  the  others 
guess  which  it  is  by  asking  him  questions  about  its 
position.  A  splendid  rhythm  exercise  is  to  have 
them  clap  their  hands  on  the  accented  beats  of  their 
songs.  In  this  work  I  have  received  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  books  written  by  Miss  Alys  E. 
Bentley,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  An  ear  training 
exercise  that  the  children  greatly  enjoy  is  to  spell 
words  from  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
they  giving  the  words  by  listening  to  the  keys  that 
are  struck.  They  will  work  twice  as  hard  on  a  new 
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chorus  if  I  promise  a  game  at  the  end. 

It  is  said  that  one  will  work  for  what  he  loves, 
but  the  rule  works  equally  well  both  ways.  One 
will  grow  to  love  what  he  works  for.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  only  two  of  my  vocal  class  wanted  to  study 
voice  culture.  After  tugging  away  at  their  voices 
with  indifferent  success  for  two  months  I  was  amazed 
to  find  that  ncne  of  them  was  practicing.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  their  interest  grew  after  a 
few  stringent  measures  made  them  see  the  necessity 
of  practice. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  one’s  teaching 
tackle  in  proper  shape,  to  smile  when  one’s  nerves 
are  screaming  an  echo  of  the  heaped  up  discords 
beard  during  the  day,  or  to  turn  aside  into  a  bypath 
of  play  when  there  is  a  hill  of  work  just  ahead  that 
one  feels  the  tired  class  ought  to  climb.  But  if  one 
only  has  the  grace  to  do  it — to  steer  ahead  with  a 
pull  of  determination  -while  boosting  with  a  fund  of 
sunshine.  If  while  tending  the  young  orchard  one 
will  take  time  to  plant  a  few  flowers  the  soil  will  be 
enriched  because  of  the  loving  care,  and  the  fruitage 
of  the  young  trees  sweetened  arid  increased  a  hund¬ 
red  fold. 

A  Musician  Goes  on  a  Journey. 

1.  What  does  he  carry  in  his  hand?  A  Staff. 

2.  What  does  he  leave  behind  him?  Notes. 

3.  What  does  he  climb  to  reach  the  highway?  Bars. 

4.  What  does  he  long  to  do  before  noon?  Rest. 

5.  What  does  he  do  when  he  meets  a  lion!  Runs. 

6.  What  does  he  do  when  the  beast  passes  by? 
Shakes. 

7.  What  does  he  do  when  he  reaches  the  top  of  a 
hill?  Pause. 

8.  What  is  he  when  he  leaves  home?  Minor. 

9.  What  military  rank  does  he  finally  attain?  A 
Major. 

10.  What  does  he  ask  his  sweetheart?  Two-step. 

11.  How  do  they  walk?  March. 

12.  Where  do  they  live  when  married?  In  a  flat. 

13.  What  is  their  motto?  B  Natural. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  FARMER. 

Elisha  R.  Kenyon,  the  blind  farmer  of  Green  Hill 
South  Kingston,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Although  totally  blind  from  youth,  he  performs 
all  the  labor  about  his  fifty  acre  farm — tilling  the 
soil,  driving  and  milking  the  cows,  feeding  the  hens 
and  attending  to  innumerable  things. 

There  is  only  one  thing,  much  to  his  reget,  which 
this  wonderful  farmer  can  not  do — he  can  not  drive 
his  horses.  He  cleans  them,  feeds  them  and  places 
the  harness  on  them;  but  his  aged  father,  now  past 
the  fourscore  and  ten  milestone  in  life,  drives  the 
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wagon  or  guides  the  pair  through  the  hay-fields  in 
the  mowing  season. 

To  watch  the  blind  farmer  at  his  work  is  a  sight 
that  is  deeply  interesting.  The  writer  encountered 
him  as  he  walked  from  his  home  to  the  mail-box, 
where  the  road  forks  about  200  feet  from  the  house. 

Without  groping  his  way  along,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  a  cane  to  guide  him  on  his  way,  he 
walked  directly  to  the  mail  box,  took  out  his  key, 
opened  the  box  and  extracted  his  mail  as  quickly  as 
though  his  sight  was  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

“I  am  going  to  get  my  cows  soon  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  go  along  with  me,”  he  said.  “You 
will  then  see  if  I  don’t  do  pretty  well  for  a  blind 
man.”  The  ’writer  went  with  him,  and  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  tramp,  seeing  one  of  the  cows  he  kept  the 
knowledge  to  himself  in  order  to  see  how  long  it 
would  take  his  host  to  locate  the  animals. 

Whether  it  was  through  a  sixth  sense,  intuition 
or  some  other  inexplainabie  thing  the  blind  man 
seemed  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  cow  and  walked 
directly  toward  her.  A  rope  was  fastened  about  her 
horns  and  she  was  led  to  the  main  building  gate  of 
the  farm  and  tied  to  the  fence.  Then  the  search  be¬ 
gan  for  the  two  remaining  cows.  Almost  the  same 
intuition  was  noted  as  in  the  capture  of  the  first,  the 
farmer  displaying  unmistakable  signs  of  knowing 
when  a  cow  was  near  although  unable  to  see  her. 

With  the  three  cows  in  the  toils  he  led  them 
along  the  road  that,  by  the  way,  is  frequented  by 
automobiles  which  break  all  speed  laws,  and  turned 
into  the  barnyard.  Milking  pails  were  then  brought 
out  and  the  blind  farmer  proved  that  he  milked  with 
the  ease  of  a  Swiss  milkmaid.  The  hens  and  the 
pigs  were  then  fed,  the  work  being  carried  on  better 
than  many  a  farm  hand  with  a  normal  pair  of  eyes 
could  do  it. — Farm  Journal. 

DID  YOU  EVER  THINK— 

That  a  kind  word  put  out  at  interest  brings  back 
an  enormous  percentage  of  love  and  appreciation? 

That  to  judge  anybody  by  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  stamps  you  as  not  only  ignorant,  but  vulgar? 

That  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk  about  yourself  and 
your  belongings  is  very  tiresome  for  the  people  who 
listen. 

That,  though  a  loving  thought  may  not  seem  to 
be  appreciated,  it  has  yet  made  you  braver  and 
better  because  of  it? 

That  to  be  always  polite  to  the  people  at  home  is 
not  only  more  lady-like,  but  more  refined,  than  hav¬ 
ing  “company  manners?” 

That  the  little  acts  of  kindness  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  day  by  day  are  really  greater  than  one  immense 
act  of  goodness  once  a  year! — Selected. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 


Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  met  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  of  April  in  Miss  Hoopes’ 
school  room  at  6:30  o’clock. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  prayer  by  Rena 
Thompson  and  then  Ardine  Holland,  Roxie  Jordan, 
Herman  Morris,  and  George  Hay,  who  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  as  new  officers,  made  their  inaugural  addresses. 

The  secretary’s  minutes  were  read  by  Herman 
Morris  and  then  Grace  Sawyer  and  Florence  Giles 
signed  a  hymn. 

Jean  Walker,  who  was  leader,  made  a  nice  talk, 
the  subject  being,  “Lessons  from  Great  Lives.  14 
Joshua.” 

Stories  were  given  by  Lalla  Wilson  and  Robert 
Anderson  after  which  Raymond  Rou  signed  the  sixty 
seventh  Psalm. 

There  were  a  few  general  remarks,  and  then  the 
secretary  read  the  program  for  the  next  meeting. 

Rena  Thompson,  ex-treasurer,  made  her  quarterly 
report,  showing  a  balance  of  five  dollars  and  forty- 
nine  cents  in  the  treasury.  The  collections  for  the 
evening  amounted  to  thirty-six  cents. 

Some  business  was  taken  up  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  a  prayer  by  Fanny  Sawyer  at  7:30 
o’clock. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of  April, 
was  in  charge  of  Ardine  Holland,  president. 

The  first  number  was  a  prayer  by  Amalia  Lorenz. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  by  the  secretary 
and  adopted,  a  hymn,  “Beautiful  \  alley  of  Eden,” 
was  singed  by  Charlie  Manire  and  Luther  Holland. 

The  leader,  George  Hay,  made  a  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Painting  the  States  White,”  and  then  stories 
were  given  by  Roxie  Jordan  and  Lily  Holland. 

Bible  verses  followed  by  Edna  Kramer,  Clarence 
Shaw,  Sarah  F.  Johnson  and  William  Lewis. 

There  being  no  remarks,  the  program  for  the 
next  meeting  was  read  by  Herman  Morris. 

Business  was  then  called  for  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  a  prayer  by  Ardine  Holland. 

Wm.  Herman  Morris,  Sec’y. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  met  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  Sunday  evening,  Aprii  the  second,  at  a  quart¬ 
er  past  six  to  hold  its  usual  weekly  meeting.  After 
the  opening  hymn,  Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul,  Mr. 
Beaty  offered  the  opening  prayer.  Then  followed  the 
roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes.  A  second 


hymn  was  sung,  and  the  meeting  was  then  turned 
over  to  the  leader. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  Christian  Trust. 
The  leader  gave  us  an  outline  of  Joshua’s  life, 
emphasizing  his  trust  in  God.  Many  illustrations 
setting  forth  the  same  trust  in  other  great  lives  were 
then  read  by  different  members.  The  Bible  lesson, 
a  chapter  from  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  read  by  Miss 
Ferguson. 

There  was  no  miscellaneous  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  so  the  last  hymn  was  sang  and 
the  benediction  repeated  W.  Barrow,  Sec’y. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 


On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April,  the  Cicero¬ 
nian  Literary  Society  met  in  the  auditorium  at  the 
usual  hour,  to  hold  one  of  its  bi-weekly  meetings. 

First  in  order  was  the  roll  call  and  the  minutes. 

A  beautiful  declamation  was  signed  by  Lily 
Holland,  Lalla  Wilson,  Virginia  Fulwood,  and 
Amalia  Lorenz.  The  subject  was,  “Evening.” 

Then  a  long  essay,  in  which  we  were  more  than 
interested,  was  given  by  Roxie  Jordan,  on  the  subject 
of  “Bendict  Arnold.” 

A  good  story  was  given  by  Fanny  Varnes. 

Interesting  jokes  were  told  by  Charlie  Manire, 
Sarah  V.  Johnson,  Emory  Sizemore,  Ardine  Holland, 
Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Ardine  Holland,  the  critic,  came  forward  and 
made  his  report. 

After  transacting  some  business,  the  society 
adjourned  at  ten  minutes  past  seven  to  meet  again 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April. 

George  Hay,  Sec’y. 


The  Florida  School  Lyceum  met  at  the  usual 
hour  and  in  its  accustomed  place,  Saturday  evening, 
April  8th,  to  hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  month. 
When  the  president  had  called  the  society  to  order 
and  the  secretary  had  read  his  report  of  the  last 
meeting,  the  program  began  with  a  piano  selection 
by  Lula  Barfield. 

The  program  was  unusally  good  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  As  the  critic  was  absent,  her 
report  was  omitted.  The  president  appointed  Miss 
Ferguson,  Mabel  Bates,  and  Cecil  McIntyre  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  program  for  the  next  meeting.  Miss  Wilson 
suggested  that  the  pupils  come  upon  the  stage  alone, 
rather  than  have  some  one  lead  them  up,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  monitor’s  report  was  satisfactory.  The 
motion  for  adjournment  was  made  and  carried. 

L.  Emerson,  Sec’y. 
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NOTES— BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Bessie  Sikes  has  not  been  quite  well  for  several 
days  lately. 

Lola  Ashley  would  like  to  introduce  a  new  form  of 
the  verb.  She  asks,  “What  is  a  Jeroboam?  Mr. 
Beaty.” 

Cecil  McIntyre  enjoyed  having  his  uncle  spend  a 
day  with  him  recently.  Cecil  and  his  uncle  dined  at 
the  Florida  House. 

In  the  physiology  class  several  days  ago,  we  were 
informed  that  in  mentioning  the  bones  of  the  upper 
limbs  we  should  include  those  of  the  head. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth,  several  of  the  pupils 
from  this  department  enjoyed  the  boat  races 
and  aeroplane  flights  that  took  place  in  St.  Augustine. 

Mary  Agnes  McRee  was  delighted  this  week  to 
receive  from  her  home  four  large  crates  of  tomatoes. 
Mary  Agnes  has  many,  many  friends,  and  these  also 
enjoyed  the  delicious  tomatoes. 

For  some  reason  not  yet  clearly  understood  by  us 
the  contemplated  debate  between  our  Lyceum  and  the 
St.  Augustine  High  School  society  has  been  given 
up.  We  hope,  however,  to  enjoy  such  an  occasion 
some  time  during  the  next  school  year. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  us  what  it  was  that  Miss  Wilson 
received  on  the  second  in  that  huge  express  package. 
On  seeing  it,  we  believed  it  to  be  COMPACTED 
SWEETS;  but  alas,  no  material  proof  of  this  supposi¬ 
tion  was  subsequently  offered  us.  Most  likely  it 
was  another  powder  box. 

As  this  goes  to  the  printers,  the  members  of  our 
reading  circle  are  enjoying  the  last  chapters  of  Lewis 
Rand.  It  is  uncertain  yet  just  what  book  we  shall 
take  up  next.  Several  of  us  wish  to  hear  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  but  Miss  Rupley  and  Mr.  Beaty  have 
not  yet  agreed  uopn  this  story. 

Miss  Wilson,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Beaty,  all 
ex-pupils  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  were  indeed  delighted  when  Mrs.  N. 
F.  Walker,  matron  of  that  school,  arrived  here  on 
the  third.  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Walker  will  not  hurry 
home  as  she  usually  does,  but  will  make  us  a  long 
visit. 

Every  second  Friday  night  during  study  hour 
each  pupil  in  Mr.  Beaty’s  class  is  required  to  recite 
some  poem.  The  selecting  and  preparing  of  these 
poems  is  left,  excepting  suggestions,  with  the  pupils. 
In  this  way  we  are  trying,  in  some  measure,  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  language  and 
thoughts  of  the  poets  in  general. 


The  boys  and  girls  are  highly  delighted  with  the 
gymnasium  apparatus  that  has  just  been  placed  for 
them  on  the  school  grounds.  This  apparatus  was 
purchased  of  the  Narragansett  Machine  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  is  therefore  the  very  best. 
For  the  girls  there  is  the  giant  stride  and  the  trolly; 
for  the  boys,  the  rings,  the  ladder,  the  horizontal 
bar,  the  rope  and  the  pole.  These  will  surely 
furnish  many  pleasant  hours  of  profitable  recreation 
and  exercise  for  us  all.  There  has  also  been  shipped 
from  the  South  Carolina  School  a  big  rocking-boat 
for  the  girls.  The  rocking-boat  is  a  long  boat  on 
rockers,  which  will  seat  eighteen  or  twenty  girls. 
How  jolly!  The  Overbrook  school  originated  the 
idea;  the  South  Carolina  School  built  the  second; 
and  this  one  that  we  are  to  have  is  the  third. 

On  Sunday,  April  the  ninth,  Percy  Somers  was 
made  very  happy  by  a  visit  from  his  mother.  The 
little  fellow  was  much  delighted  with  the  nice  things 
she  brought  him. — L.  Kilbee. 

Lola  Ashley  and  Bessie  Sikes  will  celebrate  their 
(?)  birthdays  on  twelfth  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  this 
month.  We  are  sure  that,  as  usual,  they  will  receive 
many  beautiful  presents  from  their  friends. — L. 
Orchard. 

Not  many  days  ago,  Lola  Ashley  received  a  letter 
from  her  home,  telling  her  of  her  brother’s  illness. 
Mr.  Ashley  has  typhoid  fever.  We  all  sympathize 
with  Lola,  and  hope  that  her  brother  will  soon 
recover. — Bessie  Sikes. 

Every  Sunday  evening  after  our  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  instead  of  the  usual  novel,  Miss  Rupley  reads 
to  the  class  “Titus,  a  Comrade  of  the  Cross.”  This 
story  is  very  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  very 
instructive. — L.  Barfield. 

On  March  the  third,  Aycrigg  Hodge,  an  ex-pupil 
of  this  school,  paid  us  a  short  visit.  His  many 
friends  here  were  more  than  glad  to  see  him  again, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  showing  him  through  our 
new  building. — L.  Emerson. 

On  the  ninth  of  this  month,  Pearl  Brown  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  her  father  had  given  her  a 
new  piano.  She  is  now  looking  foward  for  vacation 
with  more  than  usual  pleasure,  for,  in  addition  to 
her  many  summer  pleasures,  she  will  have  this  nice 
piano  to  entertain  her. — Mabel  Bates. 

Miss  Ferguson  took  several  of  the  smaller  girls 
and  boys  to  the  city  last  Saturday  morning,  April 
the  eighth.  They  did  not  go  shopping,  as  one  would 
suppose,  but  to  have  a  jolly  time.  We  understand 
that  this  treat  was  given  not  only  for  good  lessons, 
but  also  because  Miss  Ferguson,  in  making  out  her 
Christmas  list,  unintentionally  overlooked  them. 
— Pearl  Brown. 
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NOTES— DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Perhaps  we  will  have  a  tennis-court  next  year. 

Roxie  and  Ruby  Jordan  have  a  new  baby  sister. 

Thomas  Anderson  received  ten  dollars  from  his 
father. 

The  Legislative  Committee  will  come  here  some¬ 
time  this  month. 

Last  Sunday  morning  some  of  the  deaf  boys  went 
to  Burton  Island. 

Emory  Sizemore  helped  Mr.  Boggs  clean  up  the 
yard  last  Saturday. 

Amalia  and  Ben  Lorenz  had  money  and  letters 
from  home  quite  recently. 

We  had  no  chapel  Sunday  because  Mr.  Walker 
was  not  feeling  very  well. 

Mrs.  Beemer  waved  her  hands  to  the  deaf  girls  as 
they  passed  last  Wednesday. 

Miss  Compton’s  class  is  studying  Ratio  now  and 
will  soon  take  up  Proportion. 

Ardine  Holland  helped  Mr.  Hendricks  put  up 
wire  pens  for  his  little  chickens. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  varnished  the  floors  in  the  library, 
the  receptionroom  and  the  office. 

The  boys  are  preparing  a  fine  dialogue  for  the 
society  meeting  next  Saturday  a  week. 

Mrs.  Alice  Pope  and  her  little  girl  will  go  to  see 
her  parents  on  the  tenth  of  this  month. 

Saturday,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Miss  Corey 
took  dinner  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Boger. 

When  one  of  the  little  boys  saw  the  aeroplane 
coming,  he  asked  if  it  was  Christ  coming  to  earth. 

A  lady  from  the  city  has  very  kindly  volunteered 
to  come  out  and  teach  the  girls  fancy  needle  work. 

On  Easter  Monday  we  shall  have  an  egg-hunt  in 
the  woods.  We  shall  stop  school  about  twelve  oclock. 

A  cow  found  out  that  the  palms  in  front  of  the 
school  were  good  to  eat,  and  proceeded  to  try  them. 

The  middle  of  May  we  will  go  to  South 
Beach  to  swim  in  the  Ocean.  We  will  have  a  fine 
picnic. 

We  were  very  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Fred  Pollock’s  father.  Fred  was  at  one  time  a 
pupil  here. 

Max  Wetherby  received  some  money  from  his 
mother  for  clothing  not  long  ago.  She  wrote  him 
that  perhaps  he  and  she  would  go  North  for  the 
summer,  but  she  is  not  sure  yet.  Plis  father  cannot 
go  because  he  is  too  busy. 


Mr.  Walker  left  on  the  5th  of  April  for  Atlanta  to 
attend  a  Convention  for  the  heads  of  the  Deaf  Schools 
in  the  South. 

Miss  Compton’s  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth, 
came  to  see  her  on  the  fourth  of  this  month  and 
brought  us  some  fudge. 

Two  weeks  ago  Ardine  Holland  received  a  ring 
from  his  aunt  for  his  birthday,  which  was  the  13th 
of  March.  He  is  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Boggs  has  been  busy  putting  up  swings  for 
the  pupils.  He  has  finished  those  on  the  girls’  side 
and  is  on  the  boys’  side  now. 

On  Sunday,  April  2nd,  Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr. 
Boggs  took  their  dinner  to  South  Beach  and  spent 
the  day.  They  saw  the  aeroplane. 

On  April  1st.  the  Board  came  to  visit  the  new 
building.  Mr.  Walker  showed  them  around  and  they 
seemed  pleased  with  what  they  saw. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  visitor  the  fifth  inst. 
He  was  from  Indianapolis,  and  could  spell  on  his 
fingers.  He  showed  us  a  curious  shell. 

Mr.  Walker’s  mother  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  last 
Monday  April  3rd.  We  are  glad  to  see  her  again, 
and  we  hope  she  will  stay  a  long  time. 

Thomas  Anderson  received  a  letter  from  hi3 
father  telling  him  that  he  has  a  little  nephew. 
Thomas  is  very  proud  that  he  is  an  uncle. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  6,  the  deaf  girls 
played  basket  ball  with  the  High  School  girls.  The 
score  was  eleven  to  four  in  favor  of  the  deaf  girls. 

Herman  Morris  got  his  trunk  the  2nd  of  this 
month.  It  came  from  Tampa  where  it  was  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  was 
glad  to  get  it. 

Max  Wetherby  received  twenty  packages  of  post 
cards  from  Chicago.  He  sold  some  of  them  but  did 
not  sell  all  because  some  were  no  good,  so  he  returned 
them  to  Chicago. 

All  of  the  pupils  in  the  deaf  department  went  to 
the  fort  to  see  the  boat  races  and  the  aeroplane.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  many  of  us  had  ever  seen  any 
kind  of  a  flying  machine. 

Mrs.  Anderson  visited  Miss  Rupley’s  class  room 
on  March  27th,  and  seemed  very  much  interested. 
She  took  the  picture  of  Miss  Rupley  and  her  class. 
She  came  out  for  a  few  minutes  the  next  day  and 
brought  some  nice  candy. 

The  girls  enjoyed  seeing  the  match  game  of 
basket  ball  between  the  High  School  girls  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  St.  Augustine.  It  was  a  fast  game.  The 
Jacksonville  girls  played  well.  Their  star  player 
was  a  Miss  Kelly,  whose  brother  came  to  this  school 
several  years  ago. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  6,  1911. 

Majestic  Hotel. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Superintedent  E. 
McK.  Goodwin,  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf,  the  following  Superintendents  and  Principals 
of  the  Southern  Schools  for  the  Deaf  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Majestic  Hotel  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1911,  at  11:00  A.  M.: 

E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

N.  F.  Walker,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

W.  O.  Connor,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Talladega,  Ala. 

T.  L.  Moses,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Augustus  Rogers,  Danville,  Ky. 

A.  H.  Walker,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Judge  C.  R.  McDowell,  Trustee  of  the 
Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  A.  H.  Walker,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  fully  placed 
before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 

After  a  lengthy  and  informal  discussion,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  consisting  of  W.  O.  Connor,  J.  H. 
Johnson,  and  A.  H.  Walker,  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  and  present  to  the  conference  a  set  of  resolutions, 
looking  to  the  relief  of  the  situation,  for  adoption  or 
rejection,  after  which  a  recess  was  taken  until  3:00 
P.  M. 

The  conference  reconvened  at  the  appointed 
time  and  the  committee  presented  the  following 
resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  Many  schools  for  the  deaf  have  ex¬ 
perienced  difficulties  in  securing  properly  trained 
teachers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  schools, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  Superintendents  and 


Principals  of  a  number  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  Southern  States,  in  conference,  do  hereby  advo¬ 
cate  and  urge  the  inauguration  of  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  whereby  an  adequate  number  of  well  qualified 
men  and  women  may  be  properly  trained,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  this  condition  of  scarcity  of 
trained  teachers  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con¬ 
ference  that  a  meeting  of  the  American  Conference 
of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  in  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  at  or  before  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Convention  of  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  which  will  be  held  at  the  above  named 
place  from  July  6-13,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  perfect¬ 
ing  and  executing  plans  to  supply  our  schools  with 
such  trained  teachers. 

A.  H.  Walker  1 

J.  H.  Johnson  j- Committee. 

W.  O.  Connor  ] 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  be  continued  and  authorized  to  present  these 
resolutions  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals,  and  also 
to  present  them  at  the  meeting  in  Delavan. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Crusselle  was 
passed  for  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  Conference 
and  also  for  the  interest  he  has  manifested  in  many 
ways  for  the  welfare  and  uplift  of  the  deaf  through 
his  work  in  Atlanta. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

A.  H.  Walker,  Secretary. 

When  the  Association  and  Convention  come  to¬ 
gether,  why  not  combine  the  Annals  and  the  Review? 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Malone,  N.  Y.  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  Oregon  School 
was  saved  from  a  similiar  mishap  only  by  timely 
detection. 

School  will  close  on  the  23rd  of  May  and  the 
pupils  will  leave  for  their  homes  on  the  following 
day.  The  dosing  exercises  of  the  school  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  May  in  the  school 
auditorium. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  all  officers  and  teachers 
were  re-elected  by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting  for 
another  year.  Some  have,  however,  found  positions 
in  other  schools  at  salaries  more  attractive  than  the 
Florida  School  can  offer  at  present.  We  are  sorry 
to  lose  them.  Their  connection  with  the  school  has 
been  a  pleasant  one.  They  have  done  their  work 
well  and  faithfully  and  our  best  wishes  follow  them 
into  their  new  fields  of  labor. 
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The  current  report  is  that  the  Texas  Legislature 
has  adjourned  without  making  any  appropriation  for 
support  of  the  school  for  the  next  biennium. 

We  are  sorry  the  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Standard 
failed  in  his  juvenile  efforts  when  he  attacked  the 
Annals.  His  experience  should  deter  us  in  our  youth, 
innocence,  and  ignorance — but  somehow  it  does  not. 
We  are  forced  to  claim  kin  with  Laurens  in  this 
instance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  profession  to  know 
that  Florida's  junior  senator,  Hon.  N.  P.  Bryan,  was 
for  four  years  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  and  while  on  the  Board  he  always  evinced  great 
interest  in  this  school  and  his  interest  was  deep  and 
sincere,  showing  the  bigness  of  the  man. 

We  understand  that  the  editors’  section  will  have 
a  place  on  the  Delavan  program.  Arrangements  are 
now  being  perfected  whereby  the  editors  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  shine.  It  is  probable  that  one  paper 
will  be  read  by  the  leading  editor  of  the  school 
papers  and  that  there  will  be  two  “Conferences.” 

I  ■  Ml  I  1 1  I  B  1 1^1  I  H  1 1  T  I 

We  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  Western 
school  papers  a  paragraph  anent  the  meeting  of  the 
Superintendents  in  Atlanta  and  the  editor  apparently 
struggled  quite  hard  to  get  funny.  The  effort  was 
painful.  There  are  times  for  wic,  there  are  places 
for  wit,  and  there  are  themes  for  wit.  To  those  who 
are  editing  papers  and  fail  to  realize  nice  distinc¬ 
tions,  a  censorship  by  the  head  of  the  school  is  rec¬ 
ommended. 

On  the  1st  of  the  month.  The  Board  of  Control  met 
in  monthly  session  in  St.  Augustine.  The  following 
members  were  present:  P.  K.  Yonge,  Chairman,  Ed. 
L.  Wartmann,  T.  B.  King,  and  W.  D.  Findlayson.  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Fleming,  Jr,  was  unavoidably  absent. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
letting,  in  part,  of  a  contract  for  the  improvement  of 
our  grounds.  This  work  will  commence  within  a 
few  days.  In  the  afternoon,  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  buildings  was  made. 

All  teachers  and  officers  were  re-elected  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

The  Legislature  is  now  in  session.  A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  House  will  probably  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  school  and  make  a  report  upon 
its  condition  and  needs.  The  Legislature  has  before 
it  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  also  the 
report  of  the  President  of  the  School.  Our  needs  are 


stated  in  a  conservative  manner  in  these  reports. 
No  lobby  is  maintained  at  Tallahassee.  In  fact,  so 
great  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  that  our  school  will  be  well  taken 
care  of  that  neither  the  Board  nor  any  one  connected 
with  the  school  visits  Tallahassee  during  this  time. 

A  paper  published  at  the  New  Jersey  School  for 
the  Deaf,  at  Trenton,  and  edited  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  suggests  that  the  Herald  enlarge  its 
number  of  pages  and  add  a  teachers’  supplement  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Annals.  The  suggestion  is  very 
complimentary.  And  we  are  conceited  enough  to 
say  that  our  faculty  is  more  than  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  We  are  able  to  get  out  our 
little  paper  without  any  assistance  from  the  outside, 
besides  it  is  a  school  paper  and  not  filled  up  with  job 
lots  and  extraneous  matter.  If  our  equipment  per¬ 
mitted,  we  could  easily  furnish  copy  for  a  paper 
double  the  present  size  of  the  Herald. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Herald,  we  stated 
that  the  profession  was  badly  in  need  of  a  school 
periodical.  To  successfully  conduct  a  first  class 
school  journal  there  must  be  money  behind  it.  Asa 
private  enterprise,  it  cannot  be  done:  this  has  been 
tried.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  subsidize 
it.  The  schools  subsidize  the  Annals  and  many  of 
them  do  not  care  to  give  assistance  to  two  publica¬ 
tions  of  like,  yet  unlike,  character.  We  recognize 
the  helpfulness  of  a  pedagogical  journal:  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  grandeur,  statliness  and  sublimeness  of  the 
great  and  only  Annals:  we  know  that  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  physiolgoical  magazine,  bearing  upon 
deafness,  it  is  incomparable;  and  that  in  ages  to 
come,  as  suggested  by  a  contemporary,  it  will  show 
the  wonderful  “records  of  important  events  and  vary¬ 
ing  thought  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.”  But  the 
profession  cannot  support  two  journals.  No  one 
denies  this  statement.  This  being  true,  shall  we 
publish  a  journal,  recording  thoughts  and  events  for 
future  generations  to  read,  or  shall  we  support  a 
school-room  journal  for  our  teachers,  one  that  is 
brimful  of  suggestions  and  explanations  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  we  are  meeting  every  day  in  our 
practical  work?  We  are  striving  for  results  today 
and  the  refulgent  light  of  a  up-to-date  periodical  will 
make  many  a  task  easier  and  lighter  and  make  many 
an  ambitious  teacher’s  heart  happier  and  brighter. 
What  per  cent,  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  read  the 
Annals?  Careful  now!  Do  we  hear  one  Annals 
supporter  suggest  timidly  about  75  per  cent.?  Well, 
let’s  cut  that  down  half  and  then  divide  it  by  five  and 
you  will  get  about  the  right  per  cent,  of  readers  of 
the  Annals.  On  the  other  hand  the  old  Educator 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

“Be  to  others  kind  and  true, 

As  you’d  have  others  be  to  you, 

And  neither  do  nor  say  to  men, 

Whate’er  you  would  not  take  again.” 

CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Easter  will  soon  be  here. 

Ruby  Jordan  has  a  new  baby  sister. 

Clarence  Shaw  got  two  dollars  in  a  letter. 

Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer  are  expecting  an 
Easter  box. 

Clarabell  Cone  got  three  new  dresses  and  a  pair 
of  slippers. 

Miss  McLane  bought  a  pretty  new  dress  for 
Minnie  Brown. 

The  children  are  very  anxious  to  have  an  egg 
hunt  on  Easter  Monday. 

Dalton  Blue  received  three  new  waists  and  a  box 
of  candy  from  home. 

Florence  Giles  got  some  pretty  patent  leather 
slippers  the  other  day. 

Minnie  Brown  is  going  to  the  city  with  Miss 
Willie  McLane  this  week. 

March  30th  was  Irene  Lightbody’s  birthday. 
Her  mother  sent  her  a  dollar. 

Annie  Clemons  got  three  dollars  Sunday  to  buy 
a  white  dress  for  the  entertainment. 

Lily  and  Pearl  Holland’s  aunt  is  going  to  send 
them  white  dresses  for  commencement. 

Mary  Agnes  McRee  got  three  crates  of  tomatoes 
and  a  new  dress  from  home  last  week. 

Eula  Rawl’s  father  expects  to  move  to  South 
Carolina  soon.  We  are  sorry  she  will  not  be  with 
us  next  year. 

Lalla  Wilson  is  very  much  disappointed  because 
she  cannot  go  home.  They  have  an  epidemic  of 
whooping  cough. 

A  little  bird  fell  out  of  its  nest.  It  broke  its 
wing.  It  lay  on  the  ground.  Flora  saw  it.  She  pitied 
it.  She  went  to  it.  She  put  it  into  her  apron.  She 


carried  it  into  the  house.  She  put  it  into  a  basket. 
She  fed  it.  She  loved  it.  She  was  kind. 

THE  SCISSORS  GRINDER. 

The  old  man  is  the  scissors-grinder.  He  carries 
his  machine  on  his  back.  He  carries  a  bell  in  his 
right  hand.  He  rings  it.  He  has  a  long  nose  and  a 
large  mouth.  His  feet  are  large.  He  wears  a  long 
coat  and  an  odd  cap.  He  is  talking  with  a  little  boy. 
The  boy  is  drawing  a  small  cart  by  a  string.  The 
cart  has  four  wheels.  The  boy  is  wearing  a  big  hat, 
a  waist  and  short  pantaloons. 

1.  What  does  the  old  man  carry  in  his  hand? 

2.  What  sort  of  a  cap  does  he  wear? 

3.  How  does  the  little  boy  draw  his  cart? 

4.  How  many  wheels  are  there? 

5.  Is  his  hat  small? 

EXERCISES. 

A  cat  can  walk. 

A  horse  can  run. 

A  bird  can  fly. 

A  girl  can  sew. 

A  boy  can  write. 

A  dog  can  jump. 

I  can  open  the  door. 

I  can  wash  my  hands. 

I  can  comb  my  hair. 

I  can  throw  a  ball. 

I  can  shut  a  window. 

I  can  roll  a  marble. 

THE  SUNSHINE  BOY. 

Sunshine  in  his  whistle, 

Sunshine  in  his  eye, 

Sunshine  in  his  failure, 

Sunshine  in  his  try, 

Sunshine  in  his  forehead, 

Sunshine  in  his  voice, 

Sunshine  always  with  him, 

Sunshine  in  his  choice! 

Sunshine  where  we  find  him, 

Always  such  a  joy, 

If  you  aren’t  already, 

Be  a  sunshine  boy! — Selected. 
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Bessie  Sikes’  mother  will  give  her  a  violin  on  her 
next  birthday. 


The  graduates  are  working  hard  on  their  com¬ 
mencement  solos. 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale  is  beginning  her  first  piece 
on  the  violin. 

The  vocal  pupils  are  “on  a  strike”  this  week. 
All  have  colds,  and  are  too  hoarse  to  sing. 

Pearl  Brown  and  Mabel  Bates  are  unraveling  the 
mysteries  of  a  piano  and  organ  duo  from  Tanhauser. 

We  are  interested  to  know  if  the  mosquitoes  have 
learned  any  new  tunes  since  their  orchestra  disband¬ 
ed  last  November. 

Lola  Ashley  played  her  first  violin  solo  at  our 
last  societv  meeting.  She  played  beautifully  and 
received  a  clamorous  encore. 

Lola  Ashley  and  Bessie  Sikes  are  learning  a 
violin  duct,  Lola  Ashley  and  Luther  Albritton  are 
learning  a  piano  duet. 

Lucius  Emerson  is  mastering  the  Schumann 
“Papsiltons,”  probably  as  a  preparation  for  the 
butterfly  chase  after  pleasure  in  which  he  will  indulge 
during  the  summer. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  have  had  any  of  our  com¬ 
mencement  music  ready  for  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  to  hear.  Wish  they  would  visit  us  again  at 
commencement  time. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  as  if  we  were  reallly 
“getting  somewhere”  for  the  senior  choral  class 
learned  their  difficult  Easter  anthem  in  three  lessons, 
and  both  classes  learned  the  Easter  hymn  in  twenty 
minutes. 

Three  of  our  first  year  tots  are  trying  to  do  a 
piano  trio  for  commencement.  Two  of  our  bright¬ 
est  pupils,  Lula  Barfield  and  Luicus  Emerson,  leave 
us  this  year,  each  armed  with  the  long  coveted 
diplomas  starting  out  to  fight  the  sterner  battles  of 
life.  The  music  department  will  miss  them  sadly. 

THE  PRINTER’S  MISTAKE. 

None  but  the  initated  know  the  accuracy  required 
in  a  printing  office.  The  average  reader  who  detects 
a  mis-spelled  word  or  a  letter  upside  down,  feels 
that  his  work  on  the  earth  is  not  accomplished  until 
he  has  called  the  attention  of  the  overworked  editor 
to  the  glaring  defect.  He  does  not  notice  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  that  are  in 
place  orjthe  multitude  of  words  correctly  spelled,  but 
his  eagle  eye  is  glued  on  the  one  that  is  out  of  place. 
So  it  is  with  our  deeds.  Man  does  a  thousand  good 
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deeds  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  them,  but  if  he 
makes  one  mistake  it  is  flashed  all  over  the  world. 
A  lifetime  may  be  spent  in  building  up  a  reputation 
that  can  be  wrecked  in  a  moment.  The  world  is  a 
harsh  critic,  exact,  exacting  to  a  fault. — Ex. 


Custom  in  Flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  the  flying  of  a  flag  there  may  not  seem  to  be 
much  deserving  of  particular  attention,  yet  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  even  in  hoisting,  lowering, 
saluting  with  a  flag,  as  there  is  with  everything  else. 
In  the  first  place  a  flag  should  be  hoisted  at  sunrise 
and  lowered  at  sunset,  or  as  near  those  hours  as 
possible.  This  is  invariably  done  on  all  government 
buildings,  ships,  and  forts,  with  only  one  marked 
exception;  namely,  when  such  places  are  in  a  state 
of  seige,  for  the  reason  that  a  flag  lowered  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  is  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  defeat.  So,  if  you  fly  your  flag  all  night  in  reality 
you  desire  to  intimate  to  your  friend  that  your  house 
is  beleaguered  presumably  by  robbers,  the  sheriff, 
or  the  police.  As  is  generally  known,  a  flag  at  half- 
mast  is  a  signal  of  death,  and,  when  the  union  is 
reversed,  one  of  distress;  but,  when  a  flag  is  seen 
both  at  half-mast  and  upside  down,  it  is  a  sign  of 
dire  peril  and  the  most  urgent  need  of  assistance. 

In  the  actual  hoisting  and  lowering  of  a  flag, 
there  is  a  rule  to  be  observed,  founded  like  most 
other  rules,  upon  reason.  A  flag  should  not  be  run 
up  with  a  jerk,  but  hauled  up  steady,  by  pulling  hand 
over  hand,  until  it  reaches  the  block.  Then  the  lines 
should  by  hauled  taut  and  made  fast,  so  that  the  flag 
will  not  fly  perhaps  a  half  foot  from  the  top  and  two 
or  three  feet  out  from  the  staff.  In  such  a  case, 
apart  from  the  slovenly  appearance,  a  flag  thrashing 
in  a  high  wind  is  more  li  cely  to  snap  the  ropes,  and 
it  will  wear  out  much  quicker.  A  glance  at  a  flag 
flying  over  a  fort  or  a  man  of  war  will  show  how 
much  care  is  taken  in  this  respect. 

In  the  matter  of  saluting  with  flags,  yachts  and 
merchant  vessels  dip,  or  lower  and  raise  their  flags, 
three  time  in  quick  succession,  but  a  man-of-war,  or 
a  vessel  on  which  there  happens  to  be  a  high  officer 
of  the  government,  never  lowers  its  flag  first.  The 
practice  is  for  what  one  may  term  the  civilian  ship 
to  lower  its  flag  three  times,  and  then  permit  it  to 
remain  dropping  over  the  stern  until  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  salute  is  made.  Another  custom,  that  applies 
to  civilians  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  is  that  when  you  set  your  foot  on  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  whether  in  home  or  foreign 
waters,  it  is  proper  to  turn  for  a  moment  toward  the 
national  flag  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  slightly 
raise,  or  touch  your  hat.  This,  too,  is  a  fitting  mark 
of  respect  to  the  emblem  of  your  country,  just  as  in 
rising  to  a  standing  position  when  a  band  plays  the 
national  anthem. — Ex. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


HON.  P.  K.  YONGE,  Pensacola. 

Chairman. 

HON.  E.  L.  WARTMANN,  Citra.  LION.  T.  B.  KING,  Arcadia. 
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A.  FI.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  President. 


Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
writh  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allows 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  wrnrk,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  u'hich  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowmd  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 

Bzr\  Olive  Oil 

!  B  )wden  Llthla 

Vinol 

A  full  Line  of 
Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 

P.  D.  C.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS  Special  Agents 

C1,  1  Or  C  Whitmans,  Malllards,  Park  &. 

Stephens  bpeer  nifords,  Huylers.  and  Guths 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store,  Netvbro’s  Herplclde 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNVILLE.  Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 

STi  AUGUSTINE,  F_A.  Bowden  Llthia  Spring  Water 

THE  REXALL  STORE  Richard  hudnut’s  Goods 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
school  shoes  in  the  city 

tfie  e$te$  SRoe  score 

Phone  210-J. 

DODGE’S  OLDEST  HOUSE— 1565 

54  N.  St.  George  Street 

Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 

Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 

You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 
guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 

Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

CAPITAL  $30,000, 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  A.  E.  Baya,  W.  C.  Middleton,  W.  W.  Snow,  J.  H.  Slater 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

!  4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 

FRANK  J.  PARKER 

Bicycles  and  6a$  engines 

BEST  BICYCLES  BEST  REPAIRING 

BEST  TIRES  BEST  PRICES 

31  King  St.  Opposite  Plaza. 

$t.  Augustine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

wholesale;  and  retail  dealers  in 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 
POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 

22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 

CHAIRS  CANED 

BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  StocVc  Lo\west  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1865 

Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 

1  Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  largest 
i  collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 
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The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarter*  when  in  town.  Easy 
chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

19  King  Street 

The  Surprise  Store 


The  Largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 


King  and  Bay  Streets 


THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


"WHOLESALE 


HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

Q’ineat  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stoc/c 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HOWATT,  Prop 


RETAIL 


$t.  Augustine  Grocery  Go. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

Gverg  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty —Indian  River  Oranges. 

155  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 


THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 
HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 


King  Street,  Cordova  Block 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Mills  Sells  Bread 


Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 


C.  F.  HAMBLEN 


Dealer  in 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  DE  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 


COLEE-SNYDER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 


1  64-1  66  St.  George  St. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Phone  1  1  6 
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MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 


A  merry  heart,  a  merry  laugh, 

A  face,  with  lots  of  sun  in  it, 

A  merry  tongue  with  merry  chaff, 
And  quip  with  lots  of  fun  in  it! 

If  trouble  comes,  and  trouble  will, 
When  others  make  a  guest  of  it, 
Keep  on  a  smiling  face  and  still 
Strive  on  and  make  the  best  of  it. 


And  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
And  life  has  no  more  zest  in  it. 

Well,  there  are  fewer  clouds  to  burst, 
So  why  not  make  the  best  of  it? 

Then  learn  to  leave  behind  you  care, 

A  fool  but  walks  abreast  of  it. 

Don’t  he  a  victim  to  despair. 

But  always  make  the  best  of  it. 

— New  York  Sun. 


GOOD  INFLUENCES 

Miss  Ethel  Cory 

Read  at  the  Teachers’  Meeting  in  May 


teachers  of  the  deaf  have  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  dealing-  with  the  moral  nature 
of  children  than  the  teachers  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  schools,  for  the  deaf  children  are  under 
our  supervision  eight  months  of  the  year 
and  usually  stay  until  they  are  old  enough  to  know 
good  from  bad.  The  state  school  is  the  only  place 
these  children  have  to  acquire  an  education  and  our 
aim  should  be  to  build  up  a  good  moral  character 
with  it. 

Good  manners,  honesty,  neatness,  gentleness 
and  faithfulness  all  come  under  the  head  of  Good 
Influences.” 

Good  manners  win  success  almost  everywhere. 
In  every  line  of  business  politeness  counts  tor  a  great 
deal.  In  after  life  when  these  children  leave  our 
care  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  ovm 
living,  how  mudi  the  good  influences  of  their  scnooi 
life  will  help  them. 

In  some  schools  receptions  are  given  and  the 
children  are  taught  how  to  conduct  themselves. 
This  is  all  very  good  but  if  we  begin  by  teaching 
them  the  first  little  underlying  principles  of  polite¬ 
ness,  such  as  saying,  “Please”,  Thank  you  ,  Good 
night”  and  “Good  morning,’  and  other  litt.e  couite- 
sies  such  as  offering  a  lady  a  chair,  picking  up  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  etc. — it  will  soon  become  a  habit  and  tl.ey 
will  be  polite  naturally. 

In  a  large  dining  room  like  ours  it  is  hard  lo  te.wh 
every  child  the  necessary  little  table  manners  even 
though  we  do  our  best.  One  child  is  often  an  example 
to  the  others.  If  for  instance,  one  asks  for  some¬ 
thing  and  says,  ’Please” — you  will  notice  how  much 
more  willing  the  others  are  to  pass  it  to  aim.  It 

appeals  to  their  better  nature  and  they  in  turn  tiy 

to  be  polite. 

Again  when  they  pass  into  the  school-room  wnn 


a  bright  “Good  morning”  how  much  better  it  m:: 
us  feel,  but  if  we  give  them  a  cross  look  or  do  not 
answer  their  cheerful  greeting  how  quickly  their 
little  faces  will  cloud  over  and  they  will  be  sure  to 
say  we  are  cress.  It  spoils  the  whole  morning  for 
both  the  pupils  and  teacher. 

The  work  in  the  school  room  should  he  made  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  burden.  We  should  seek  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  children  and  he  very  careful 
not  to  misunderstand  them.  If  they  have  a  little 
grievance  we  should  try  and  help  them;  if  they  are 
happy  or  sad  we  should  give  them  our  sympathy. 
We  should  teach  them  how  noble  it  is  to  be  upright 
and  truthful  and  how  cowardly  to  deceive. 

One  little  boy  in  my  class  had  the  habit  of  copy¬ 
ing  his  lessons  from  his  neighbor’s  slate.  I  had 
told  him  time  and  again  that  he  must  do  his  own 
work,  still  he  presisted  in  copying  when  my  back 
was  turned.  Finally,  I  explained  to  him  that  copy¬ 
ing  was  the  same  as  stealing.  When  lie  understood 
what  it  meant  he  felt  very  badly  and  told  me  his 
mother  had  taught  him  it  was  very  wrong  to  steal. 
Since  then  I  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  him. 

Another  one  of  my  larger  hoys  seemed  to  delight 
in  tormenting  everyone  around  him.  He  did  not  care 
whether  his  books  and  papers  were  in  order  or  not. 
He  never  bad  his  tie  straight  and  his  feet  were 
always  in  the  aisle  for  some  one  to  fall  over.  If  one 
of  the  smaller  children  happened  to  pass  his  desk, 
he  always  managed  to  pinch  or  hit  them.  When  I 
reproved  him  he  always  said  Excuse  me  and 
seemed  to  think  that  made  it  all  right  but  the  next 
minute  he  would  do  the  same  thing  again.  I  was 
almost  discouraged  but  finally  thought  of  a  plan.  I 
told  him  I  needed  some  one  to  help  me  that  I  could 
depend  upon  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  be 
the  one.  I  told  him  lie  would  have  to  be  good  and 
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set  an  example  for  the  others.  He  promised  and 
since  then  he  has  been  a  help  to  me  in  so  many  ways, 
especially  in  trying  to  do  all  he  can  for  my  younger 
class. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  annoy  us  in  the 
school  room  and  we  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
show  our  anger  for  the  children  imita'e  the  teacher 
in  almost  everything  and  an  angry  child  is  very  hard 
to  manage.  We  must  have  discipline  but  we  can  be 
firm  yet  gentle  at  the  same  time.  Give  them  to 
understand  you  are  doing  everything  for  their  good 
and  are  faithfully  performing  your  duties  and  they 
will  soon  learn  to  love  and  respect  you  and  will  be 
willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  you  in  return. 

It  is  our  duty  then  to  refine  the  children  morally 
as  well  as  mentally  and  to  help  them  build  up 
manly  and  womanly  characters  so  that  every  one 
will  respect  them — to  teach  them  habits  of  honesty, 
neatness  and  self-control. 


SALUTATORY. 

Delivered  at  commencement,  by  Lucius  Emerson. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  In  behalf  of  the  pupils, 
teachers,  and  officers  of  this  school,  I  extend  to  you, 
this  evening,  a  most  cordial  welcome.  You,  devoted 
parents,  who  have  laid  aside  for  a  time  your  domestic 
cares,  and  have  come  to  be  present  here  tonight  in 
the  fond  interest  of  your  children,  we  welcome  gladly. 
Citizens  of  St.  Augustine,  I  deem  it  indeed  an  honor 
to  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  on  this  occasion 
such  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  as  we  now 
look  upon.  The  fact  that  you  have  gathered  here 
tonight  in  such  large  numbers  reveals  not  only  your 
interest  in  our  work,  but  also  the  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  exists  between  you  and  our  school.  To 
you,  you  remember,  we  are  indebted  for  these 
grounds,  this  pleasant  location,  and,  however  faith¬ 
fully  we  may  try,  we  can  never  quite  repay  your 
generosity.  Kind  friends,  one  and  all,  I  bid  you 
welcome. 

Our  surroundings  are  yet  comparatively  new.  As 
you  plodded  laboriously  through  our  sandy  front- 
yard,  no  friendly  walks  guided  your  steps.  You 
heard  the  refreshing  splash  of  no  pleasant  fountains: 
you  passed  between  no  picturesque  flower  gardens. 
These  conditions,  we  hope,  are  not  much  longer  to 
continue.  In  fact,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  our  surroundings  and  every  department  of 
our  work  will  soon  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  this 
excellent  building  which  our  great  State  recently 
provided  for  us.  Now  that  you  sit  expectant  in  our 
pretty  auditorium,  we  trust  that  you  are  more  com¬ 
fortable.  We  hope,  this  evening,  to  entertain  you 
pleasantly.  The  varied  program  just  begun  for  your 
diversion  will  speak,  perhaps,  for  itself.  We  offer 
it  as  an  evidence  of  our  earnest,  persistent  efforts 
along  general  lines  of  educational  work. 


The  young  deaf  and  blind  of  Florida  who  begin 
school  here  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  are 
indeed  fortunate.  We  are  given  not  only  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  a  good  high  school  education,  but 
are  also  excellently  trained,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
music  and  several  branches  of  industrial  work.  Our 
school  days  are  most  pleasant  and  happy,  and  our 
joyful,  summer  home  goings  almost  compensate  for 
the  long,  but  necessary  terms  of  absence  from  our 
loved  ones  there. 

When  finally  after  years  of  faithful  toil  and  strug¬ 
gle,  we  are  ready  to  graduate,  for  nothing  on  earth 
would  we  exchange  the  knowledge  and  training 
received  at  this  school. 

Education  is  truly  a  friend  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  It  begins  with  the  little  deaf  tot,  who  does 
not  know  even  its  own  name,  and  slowly  and  tedi¬ 
ously  transforms  it  into  a  happy,  intelligent,  self- 
supporting  man  or  woman.  For  a  blind  child,  school 
training  does  fully  as  much.  It  finds  the  little  blind 
boy  or  girl  more  or  less  helpless,  idle,  and  spoiled, 
and  after  some  years,  gives  it  back  a  normal  youth, 
who,  as  the  history  of  the  schools  shows,  often  de¬ 
velops  into  a  finished  musician,  an  able  lawyer,  or 
a  successful  business  manager.  Education,  then,  is 
the  timely  Rescurer  that  lifts  these  helpless  on;s  out 
of  the  dark  and  gloomy  waters  of  despair  and  places 
them  upon  firm  land,  where  the  leaves  pleasantly 
rustle,  flowers  laugh,  the  birds  sing,  and  where  there 
is  sunshine  and  hope. 

Again,  in  behalf  of  the  graduating  class  of  May, 
1911,  I  welcome  you.  For  this  small  class  of  but 
two  members  this  is  a  momentous  occasion.  We 
end  tonight  our  first  long  struggle,  and  we  are  willing, 
and  we  trust  prepared,  to  begin  that  harder,  longer 
struggle  upon  the  broad  battle  field  of  life.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  present  so  many  kind,  interested 
friends  to  commemorate  the  occasion  and  to  share 
our  pleasures.  Welcome. 


THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 

The  story  how  the  mistletoe  gets  on  the  trees  is 
an  interesting  one.  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  it  is  as  follows: 

Covering  the  mistletoe  twigs  are  pearly  white 
berries.  These  come  in  the  season  when  food  is 
comparatively  scarce,  and  hence  some  of  our  birds 
eat  them  freely.  Now,  wrhen  a  robin  eats  a  cherry 
he  swallows  only  the  meat  and  flips  the  stone  away. 
The  seed  of  the  mistletoe  the  bird  cannot  flip,  for  it 
is  sticky  and  holds  to  his  bill.  His  only  resource  is 
to  wipe  it  off,  and  he  does  so,  leaving  it  sticking  to 
the  branches  of  the  tree  on  which  he  is  sitting  at  the 
time.  This  seed  sprouts  after  a  time,  and  not  find¬ 
ing  earth,  which  indeed  its  ancestral  habit  has  made 
it  cease  wanting,  it  sticks  its  root  into  the  bark  of 
the  trees  and  subsists  on  their  sap. 
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The  bi-weekly  meeting  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Rou  on 
the  evening  of  April  twenty-ninth  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium. 

The  roll  was  called  and  showed  Clarence  Morris 
absent  on  account  of  sickness.  The  secretary  then 
read  the  minutes. 

The  first  number  consisting  of  a  declamation  by 
Arthur  Lightbody  entitled,  “A  Fisherman,”  was 
nicely  rendered. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  for  the  evening  was, 
Resolved:  That  Industrial  Training  is  More  Impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Deaf  than  a  Literary  Education.  Her¬ 
man  Morris,  Sarah  V.  Johnson,  and  Lily  Holland 
constituted  the  affirmative  side,  and  Charlie  Manire, 
Raymond  Rou,  and  Max  Wetherby  supported  the 
negative.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  judges,  Mr. 
Hendricks,  Roxie  Jordan  and  Ardine  Holland,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  negative. 

An  interesting  story  was  given  bv  Amalia  Lorenz, 
the  subject  being  “A  Change  of  Heart.”  Another  in¬ 
teresting  story  was  given  by  Jean  Walker.  The 
subject  was,  ‘The  Dead  Wife.” 

Our  next  society  meeting  will  be  the  last  for  the 
year,  for  which  the  following  program  was  read: 

1.  Declamation,  Fanny  Sawyer,  Lily  Holland, 
Lalla  Wilson  and  Eula  Rawl. 

2.  Pupils’  favorite  sayings,  George  II ay. 

3.  Address,  Mr.  Walker. 

4.  Humorous  stories,  Mr.  Hendricks. 

5.  Tableaux. 

Miss  Compton,  critic,  then  came  forward  and  gave 
her  report. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  society 
adjourned.  George  Hay,  Sec’y. 

BLEND  DEPARTMENT 

Last  Saturday  evening,  the  twenty-second,  the 
Florida  School  Lyceum  was  called  together  in  the 
auditorium  to  enjoy  another  of  its  inteiestiug  meet¬ 
ings.  All  members  were  found  present,  and  the 
secretary’s  report  of  the  previous  meeting  was  read 
and  adopted. 

The  program,  which  consisted  of  seveial  pleasing 
piano  selections,  a  delightfully  sweet  violin  solo  by 
Miss  Cooper,  several  recitations,  a  song  by  Lucius 
Emerson,  and  an  amusing  little  dialogue  by  Percy 
Somers  and  Rosie  Nassarellah,  was,  as  the  critic 
reported,  well  rendered  and  enjoyed. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  program  to  be 
ered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society— the 


last  of  the  present  school  term.  The  mo  dor’s 
report  was  favorable  and  as  there  was  no  misc  I  neous 
business  to  prolong  the  meeting,  the  1  .  ad¬ 

journed  to  meet  Saturday  evening,  May  the  sixth. 

Lucius  Emerson,  Sec’y. 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Lily  Holland  opened  the  meeting  of  the  thirtieth 
of  April  with  a  prayer.  William  Lewis  followed  with 
a  hymn,  and  then  the  secretary’s  minutes  were  read 
and  adopted. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  on  missions  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  Charlie  Manire  wa- 
the  leader. 

Illustrations  on  the  topic  was  followed  by  a  hymn. 
Some  of  the  little  ones  recited  verses.  The  program 
report,  the  regular  collection,  and  a  prayer  closed  the 
meeting. 


The  first  number  at  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  April  23,  was  a  prayer  by  Virginia  Fulwood. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  by  the  secretary 
and  adopted,  a  hymn  was  signed  bv  Max  Wetherby' 

The  leader,  Ardine  Holland,  made  a  talk  on  tl  • 
subject,  “Sabbath  Benefits,”  and  then  stories  were 
given  by  Robert  Anderson  and  Clarence  Morris. 

Bible  verses  followed  by  Annie  Clemons,  Walter 
Dean  and  Lilah  Walker. 

There  being  no  remarks,  the  program  for  the 
next  meeting  was  read  bv  the  secretary. 

Business  was  then  called  for  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  a  prayer  by  George  Hay  at  ten  minutes 
before  seven  o’clock. 

Wm.  Herman  Morris,  Sec’y. 

BUND  DEPARTMENT 

On  the  evening  of  April  the  thirtieth,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  met  in  the  auditorium  to  hold  its 
usual  Sunday  evening  meeting.  The  opening  hymn, 
“O,  Worship  the  King”,  was  sung,  and  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  made  the  opening  prayer.  The  roll  was  next 
called,  every  member  responding  with  a  favorite 
Bible  verse.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  second  hymn  was,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy.”  The 
leader,  Mr.  Livingston,  then  took  charge  of  the 
meeting.  The  subject  was  Missionary  Work  in  the 
Philippines.  From  the  discussions  and  illustrations 
we  learned  many  interesting  facts. 

There  was  no  miscellaneous  business,  so,  after 
singing  the  closing  hymn,  “Bless  be  the  Tie  ,  the 
benediction  was  repeated  and  the  meeting  closed. 

W.  Barrow,  Sec’y. 
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NOT  ES — BLIND 


DEPARTMENT 


Lucius  Emerson  expects  his  stepfather,  Mr.  C. 
Reynolds  of  Micanopy,  to  visit  him  before  the  close 
of  school. 


Miss  Wilson  was  not  well  one  day  lately.  Per¬ 
haps  she  is  working  too  haid  upon  her  commence¬ 
ment  program. 

The  afternoon  of  the  5th,  Mr.  Beaty  was  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  have  a  friend,  Mr.  Ledgerton  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  visit  him. 

Percy  Somers  and  Rosie  Nassarellah  have  just 
received  two  fine  New  York  point  slates  which  Mr. 
Walker  ordered  from  the  Christian  Record  for  them. 

Mr.  Beaty  is  planning  to  have  near  the  close  of 
school  a  United  States  History  match.  Barnes’  Pri¬ 
mary  History  of  the  United  States  is  the  book  to  be 
used.  Ten  or  twelve  of  us  are  studying  hard  for  this 
occasion,  and  we  are  sure  the  match  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Raulerson,  an  ex-pupil  of  this  school, 
stopped  here  on  his  way  from  Jacksonville  to  Palatka 
to  see  any  of  his  former  school  mates  that  he  thought 
might  yet  be  in  school.  This  gentlemen  better 
known  to  us  as  Jack  Raulerson,  is  now  preaching  in 
Lily,  Florida,  and  asked  for  information  concerning 
books,  magazines,  etc. 

Three  of  our  little  girls,  Annie  May  Gardner, 
Gertrude  Wyche,  and  Nora  Chasteen-have  been  tak¬ 
en  from  school  lately.  Annie  May’s  father  has  mov¬ 
ed  to  North  Carolina,  so  she  will  not  likely  return  to 
this  school.  Gertrude  went  north  with  her  sister  to 
see  if  medical  skill  can  better  her  sight.  Nora  is  in 
Jacksonville  under  the  care  of  a  well-known  oculist. 

Lucius  Emerson  had  an  interesting  letter  recently 
from  our  old  friend  and  school-mate  DeWitt  Light- 
sey.  DeWitt  is  now  about  to  finish  his  second  year 
in  the  course  of  Osteopathy  which  he  is  taking  in  the 
Kirksville,  Mo.  School  of  Osteopathy.  We  follow 
with  deepest  interest  his  every  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  hope  to  see  him  before  many  years  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioner  of  his  profession. 

Now  that  school  is  about  to  close,  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  who  are  to  receive  those  medals, 
prizes,  etc.,  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
excellence  along  several  lines  of  school  work.  At 
present,  as  there  are  two  weeks  yet  to  determine  the 
winners,  we  can  only  surmise.  Mabel  Bates  will 
most  likely  receive  the  honor  roll  medal.  Mamie 
Reed  and  Rosie  Nassarellah  will  perhaps  receive 
Miss  Ferguson’s  prizes.  There  are  several  others  to 
be  rewarded  for  unusual  effort,  but  these  names  we 
cannot  even  guess  as  yet. 


VALEDICTORY. 

Delivered  at  commencement  by  Lula  Barfield. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  every  varied  tongue 
of  earth  there  is  that  little  word  that  draws  down  the 
curtain  upon  the  brightest  scenes  of  earthly  life — 
that  little  word  to  give  utterance  to  which  we  have 
assembled  here  to-night — that  sad,  stveet  word  “fare¬ 
well.”  We  breathe  it  tenderly;  we  breathe  it  ear¬ 
nestly:  for  it  bears  in  its  accent  a  blessing  and  a 
prayer. 

We  stand  with  sublime  connections  with  the  past 
and  with  the  future.  Although  the  one  is  irrevocable 
and  the  other  unknown  to  us,  we  hold  the  former  by 
history;  the  latter  we  possess  by  anticipation  and 
hope.  As  we  pause  to-night  upon  the  dividing- 
ground  between  two  eras  in  our  lives,  and  look  back 
over  the  varied  experiences  of  our  school  life  with 
its  joys  and  and  its  pleasures,  its  ambitions  and  its 
rivalries,  its  duties  and  its  generous  friendships,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  sadness  at  the  thought  of 
parting.  And,  yet,  we  are  glad  we  have  reached  the 
goal  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  striving. 

To  the  President— Our  most  beloved  and  honor¬ 
ed  President,  it  is  to  you  that  we  are  most  indebted 
for  whatever  degree  of  success  we  may  have  attain¬ 
ed.  You  have  been  an  invaluable  benefactor,  pro¬ 
tector,  and  friend  to  us  during  the  years  we  have  been 
under  your  wise  supervision.  Perhaps  the  best 
study  for  man  is  a  study  of  individual  lives,  both  in 
their  failures  and  in  their  successes.  There  we  find 
the  lessons  of  inspiration  and  warning.  You  have 
taught  us  the  lesson  of  a  life  devoted  to  a  noble 
purpose,  allowing  nothing  to  prevent  its  fulfillment. 
Your  noble  character  and  your  strong,  useful  life 
furnish  excellent  examples  for  all  those  under  your 
care.  You  and  your  dear  wife  have  taken  the  place 
of  our  parents  for  a  number  of  years,  comforting  us 
in  sorrow,  nursing  us  in  illness,  and  gently  guiding 
us  along  the  path  of  life.  You  have  given  us  every 
opportunity  for  our  moral  and  mental  training  and, 
by  your  perseverance,  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  this  beautiful  school  building  with  all  its 
educational  advantages.  We  appreciate  deeply  the 
kindly  interest  you  have  shown  in  our  welfare,  and 
leave  you  with  sincerest  regret.  Farewell. 

To  the  Teachers — Teachers,  good-by!  We  have 
tried  your  patience  so  often  and  foiled  your  best-laid 
plans  by  our  heedlessness,  but  your  labors  have  been 
impressing  all  the  while  lasting  influences  upon  our 
lives.  As  we  turned  away  from  our  last  recitation, 
nevermore  to  meet  as  a  class,  nevermore  to  laugh, 
to  listen,  to  think  with  you  and  our  classmates,  the 
farewell  which  we  breathe  to  you  now,  went  then 
from  heart  to  heart.  We  thank  you  for  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  for  us,  for  the  inspiration  you  have 
imparted  in  your  teaching.  The  happy  hours  spent 
(  Continued  on  page  11) 
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Some  of  us  have  begun  to  pack  our  trunks. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  separated  in  the  library. 


We  guess  Mr.  Walker  is  going  to  get  our  tickets 
soon. 

Several  of  the  deaf  boys  are  hunting  jobs  for  the 
summer. 

Thomas  Anderson  received  a  nice  letter  from  his 
sister  recently. 

These  are  our  last  locals,  as  this  is  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Herald. 

Raymond  Rou  expects  to  get  employment  in 
Ocala  for  the  summer. 

Several  of  the  boys  have  had  their  hair  clipped. 
They  look  very  funny. 

Some  of  the  little  boys  have  new  shoes  and  they 
are  very  proud  of  them. 

Mrs.  Walker’s  friend,  Mrs.  Seibels,  has  gone 
back  to  South  Carolina. 

We  had  an  egg  hunt  on  Easter  Monday  and  we 
surely  had  a  tip  top  time. 

Miss  Cory  took  Allie  Spears  to  the  city  and  had 
her  picture  taken  recently. 

Roxie  Jordan  fell  from  a  swing  last  Saturday, 
but  did  not  hurt  herself  much. 

Lorena  Thompson’s  friend  came  to  see  her  last 
week.  She  was  glad  to  see  her. 

Charlie  Manire  will  go  to  see  his  friend  \  alentine 
Fabisinski  before  he  goes  home. 

Herman  Morris  does  not  know  whether  he  will  go 
back  to  Tampa  or  to  Jacksonville. 

Next  summer  some  men  will  make  nice  walks, 
flower  beds,  fountains,  etc.  in  our  yard. 

Lalla  Wilson  is  anxious  for  school  to  close  so 
that  she  can  see  her  new  home  in  Palatka. 

Mrs.  Morris  will  send  Leon  and  Clarence  a  box 
soon,  because  Leon’s  birthday  will  be  May  10. 

The  back  porch  of  Mr.  Hendricks’  house  has 
been  latticed  and  now  little  Roy’s  bones  are  safe. 

Max  Wetherby  will  go  north  with  his  mother 
sometime  in  May  to  spend  the  most  of  the  summer. 

Miss  Compton’s  class  is  sorry  that  she  will  not 
come  back  next  year.  She  will  teach  in  Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  Friday,  May  5th,  we  shall  go  to  South 
Beach.  We  will  have  a  nice  picnic  and  a  dip  in  the 
surf.  We  think  that  we  will  have  a  very  much 
better  time  than  we  had  two  years  ago. 


Last  Saturday  Ardine  Holland  made  six  window 
screens  and  put  up  three  screen  doors  for  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks. 

Sarah  V.  Johnson’s  mother  will  come  to  see  her 
soon.  She  will  be  on  her  way  from  Hampton  to  Ft. 
Pierce. 

Just  a  little  over  three  weeks  of  school!  We 
will  be  packed  up  ready  to  leave  before  we  hardly 
realize  it. 

Mrs.  Eddie  Pope  and  little  daughter  have  gone  to 
Ft.  Odgen  on  a  visit.  We  do  not  know  when  they 
will  be  back. 

Charlie  Manire’s  mother  sent  him  some  money, 
and  he  bought  a  pair  of  white  trousers.  They  are 
becoming  to  him. 

The  deaf  boys  in  South  Carolina  made  a  rocking 
boat  for  us  and  it  came  the  the  26th  of  April.  Mr. 
Boggs  put  it  together. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  boys  could  ride  in  the  rock¬ 
ing-boat  in  the  evening  after  the  girls  had  come  in 
from  their  playground. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  and  Roy  went  to  Island  Grove 
to  see  her  mother.  They  will  return  in  a  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Hendricks  is  taking  his  meals  here. 

Mrs.  Walker  wishes  each  of  the  pupils  to  bring 
an  orange  tree  when  they  return  in  the  fall.  In  this 
way  our  school  could  have  a  nice  grove. 

Miss  Willie  McLane  received  a  letter  from 
Minnie  Clemons  saying  she  had  been  very  sick  for 
four  weeks,  but  is  very  much  better  now. 

Some  lovely  flowers  were  brought  out  to  our 
School  one  Sunday  afternoon.  They  were  given  to 
the  pupils,  and  they  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Edna  Kramer’s  sister  came  to  see  her  last  week. 
She  took  Edna  to  the  hotel  to  spend  the  night.  She 
bought  Edna  a  pretty  white  dress  for  commencement. 

President  Walker  has  recently  placed  so  many  nice 
things  on  the  pupils’  play-grounds,  such  as  swings, 
a  trolley,  a  rocking  boat,  etc.  We  don’t  believe  an¬ 
other  State  School  in  the  Union  has  done  more  for 
the  happiness  of  its  pupils  than  ours. 

The  last  teachers’  meeting  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  April  28.  It  was  held  in  President  and  Mrs. 
Walker’s  apartments.  After  a  very  interesting  pro¬ 
gram,  delicious  refreshments  were  served,  and  the 
social  hour  passed  most  pleasantly. 

Luther  Holland  planted  some  pansv  seeds  in  a 
box.  In  time  the  seeds  became  plants.  He  tended 
them  carefully  for  some  weeks,  but  the  plants  did 
not  bloom.  He  waited  and  waited  patiently.  One 
day  a  botanist  happened  to  look  in  the  box  and  asked 
him  why  he  was  raising  weeds! 
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On  page  ei  ght  will  be  found  the  program  of  our 
closing  exercises. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Herald  for  this  term 
and  closes  Volume  XL 

Who  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  Delavan  meet¬ 
ing?  The  Ogden  history  was  never  written  and  it  is 
a  sad  loss  to  the  profession.  The  stenographer  will 
be  there  of  course  to  take  down  what  the  meetings 
do  or  do  not  do;  but  the  real  history  is  made  on  the 
outside.  Who  will  write  it? 

Nebraska  and  her  pure  oral  school  will  be  watch¬ 
ed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Dr.  Crouter,  with 
plenty  of  funds,  made  Mt.  Airy  a  pure  oral  school. 
If  we  had  the  “sinews  of  war”  we  could  have  a  pure 
oral  school  too.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  finances,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  only  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

When  school  opened  last  fall  the  pupils  were  all 
weighed  and  the  weights  placed  on  file.  On  the  16th 
inst.  all  were  weighed  again.  A  comparison  of 
weights  shows  that  with  very  few  exceptions  all  the 
pupils  had  gained  in  weight  and  were  generally  of  a 
healthier  and  more  robust  appearance  than  last  fall 
when  they  came  to  school. 

Governor  Gilchrist  has  reappointed  Hon.  E.  L. 
Wartmann  and  Hon.  T.  B.  King  as  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  The  present  terms  of  these 
men  will  expire  in  June.  They  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  This  school  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  that  these  two  members  are  to  remain  on  the 
Board.  Conservative,  yet  broad-minded,  they  are 
ideal  men  for  the  position  which  they  fill. 


Just  as  the  last  issue  for  1910-11  of  the  Herald 
goes  to  press,  the  Annals  for  May  is  placed  upon 
our  desk,  consequently  we  have  not  time  to  comment 
upon  the  article  on  the  first  page  of  that  publication 
under  the  caption  of  “The  Annals.”  We  will  only 
say  here  that  any  stricture  made  in  this  paper  upon 
the  Annals  contained  no  reflection  upon  its  able 
editor.  We  think  the  policy  of  the  Anna  Is  should  be 
altered  somewhat,  or  if  this  be  impossible,  then  it 
is  up  to  the  profession  to  establish  a  journal  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  articles  published  by  this 
paper  and  referred  to  by  the  Annals.  It’s  a  pity  the 
profession  cannot  produce  a  score  of  men  like  the 
editor  of  the  Annals — the  profession  would  then  be 
rich  indeed. 

We  hope  to  be  able  at  a  later  date  to  reply  to  the 
Aimals ’  article. 

School  closes  on  the  23rd  inst.  and  the  pupils 
return  to  their  homes  the  following  day.  The  term 
of  1910-11  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  school 
as  a  most  successful  one  in  every  department.  The 
health  of  the  large  household  has  been  exceptionally 
good  and  not  one  serious  case  of  illness  has  been 
recorded.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  within  itself 
when  the  large  number  of  pupils  is  considered. 

During  the  summer  the  cement  walks  and  drives 
will  be  put  down  and  probably  our  hospital  will  be 
built. 

The  legislature  is  still  in  session  and  it  will  be  a 
week  or  more  before  the  appropriation  bill  will  be 
reached.  We  feel  confident  however  that  the 
amount  asked  for  support  and  improvements  wiil  he 
granted. 

A  number  of  teachers  have  resigned  to  accept 
positions  elsewhere  at  increased  salaries.  These 
positions  have  already  practically  been  filled. 

The  enrollement  for  next  session  promises  to  be 
a  record  breaker.  At  present  there  are  twenty-five 
or  thirty  applications  on  fill  in  the  office.  This  list 
will  be  added  to  during  the  summer. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

What  the  legislatures  have  done  for  other  schools 
copied  from  the  exchanges. 

The  Missouri  School  was  given  $213,500  for  the 
coming  two  years  by  the  State  Legislature.  Of  this 
sum  $10,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence 
on  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendent  and 
his  family. 

The  Colorado  School  asks  for  $75,000  to  build  a 
new  fire  proof  building  for  the  boys.  It  also  wants 
money  for  a  new  linotype  for  the  printing  office. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Oregon  had  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $63,800. 

The  Oklahoma  School  is  to  be  placed  under  the 
new  State  Board  of  Education,  and  was  granted  a 
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quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  its  needs.  Trouble 
has  arisen  over  the  construction  of  the  new  school 
plant  at  Sulphur.  Faulty  construction  is  charged 
against  contractors,  and  work  has  been  suspended 
and  the  courts  will  have  to  settle  the  tangle. 

The  Legislative  Committee  on  appropriations  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  recommended  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $180,000  toward  the  construction  of  a  new 
main  building  for  the  school.  The  building  will  be 
fire  proof.  The  Board  of  Control  has  just  purchased 
a  desirable  tract  of  fourteen  acres  adjoining  the 
school.  Dr.  Tate’s  plan  is  to  make  the  place  pay  by 
employing  a  good  farmer,  who  will  raise  poultry, 
bees,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  It  will  be  arranged  so 
that  some  of  the  boys  can  work  there. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  appropriated  $129,500 
for  the  next  two  years.  Of  this  sum  $10,000  is  for  a 
hospital.  The  School  is  now  placed  in  the  list  of 
Educational  Institutions. 

The  Texas  Legislature  adjourned  without  ap¬ 
propriating  any  money  for  the  school  at  Austin.  The 
Legislature  of  that  state  is  the  worst  in  the  entire 
country  in  caring  for  the  institutions.  The  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
state  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  departments  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  School  at  Vancouver  are  to  be  separated, 
though  remain  under  one  management.  The  sum  of 
$129,000  has  been  given  to  the  deaf  department, 
while  the  blind  department  received  $96,000. 

The  Montana  School  received  the  largest  ap¬ 
propriation  in  its  history,  the  total  amount  being 
$256,000.  For  additional  buildings  $50,000  has  seen 
set  aside  for  1911  and  $80,000  for  1912. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  appropriated  $65,000, 
the  amount  asked  for  to  make  needed  improvements 
and  additions  to  their  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  acquire  certain  lands 
for  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  enlarge  the  heating 
plant  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  install  a  steam¬ 
heating  plant  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  to  provide 
adequate  school  room  accommodation  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  completion  of  Taylor  Hall. 

The  site  of  the  new  Indiana  School  comprises  an 
eighty  acre  tract  four  miles  from  the  center  of 
Indianapolis.  The  original  plans  call  for  a  group  of 
twenty-two  buildings.  The  total  cost  of  the  grounds, 
buildings  and  equipment  is  estimated  at  $1,041,000 
Of  this  amount  $208,000  was  furnished  from 
the  sale  of  the  old  place,  now  being  vacated, 
and  $549,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  An 
additional  appropriation  of  $284,000  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  completed  in  all 
departments. 

The  California  School  has  asked  for  $45,000  with 


which  to  erect  a  new  industrial  building  and  $15,000 
for  its  equipment. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  MEETING. 

Once  again  we  were  reminded  of  the  approaching 
close  of  the  school  term,  when  for  the  last  time  the 
teachers  and  officers  assembled  for  the  regular  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting  on  the  twenty-eighth  inst.  in  Mrs. 
Walker’s  sitting-room. 

This  was,  as  always,  a  particularly  sad  meeting, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  several  will  not  return. 

The  musical  numbers  were:  a  violin  solo  by  Miss 
Cooper,  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Miss  Cory  read  a  paper  on  “Good  Influences.” 

President  Walker  in  his  remarks,  briefly  reviewed 
the  work  done  during  the  year  and  thanked  each  one 
for  his  or  her  co-operation. 

On  behalf  of  those  not  returning  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  Mr.  Hendricks  made  the  following  expression 
of  regret: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: — Allow  me, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  will  not  be  with  you  again 
next  year,  to  say  a  few  parting  words. 

All  of  us  have  been  connected  with  this  school  at 
least  two  years,  and  that  is  not  a  short  time  in  which 
to  make  our  work,  this  school,  and  our  friends  dear 
to  us,  and  it  truly  is  with  sad  hearts  that  we  part 
from  them. 

Our  association,  life  and  work  here  have  been 
very  pleasant.  All  have  been  kind  to  us,  and  we 
have  received  the  best  of  treatment  from  the  manage¬ 
ment,  all  for  which  we  now  take  occasion  to  express 
our  gratitude. 

For  my  part,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  say  it  is 
my  intention  to  locate  in  this  city,  and  this  will  enable 
me  to  be  with  you  all  almost  as  much  as  ever. 

In  leaving  it  is  our  wish  that  the  school  continue 
its  rapid  progress  and  success,  and  to  Pres,  and  Mrs. 
Walker  we  wish  many  more  years  of  success  in  their 
noble  work  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Walker  served  delightful  refreshments,  after 
which  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

Margaret  Compton,  Sec’y. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  Three  Weeks  Ending  May  13,  1911 
Based  upon  Deportment,  Punctuality  and  Neatness 


Deaf  Department 

Charlie  Fultz 
Amalia  Lorenz 
Irene  Lightbody 
Robert  Anderson 
Virginia  Fulwood 


Blind  Department 

Mabel  Bates 
Rosie  Nassarellah 
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2. 
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5. 
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9. 
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12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 


PROGRAM 


Anthem — “O  Power  Eternal”  -  -  -  Luzzi 

Choir 


Invocation 

Salutatory 

Lucius  Emerson 

Piano  Trio — Mazurka  ....  Weber-Gurlitt 

M.  A.  McRee — R.  Nassarellah — M.  Dempsey 

Vocal  Duet — Merry  June  -----  Vincent 
Pearl  Brown — Lola  Ashley 

Drill 

Deaf  Pupils 

Class  Exercises 

Blind  Pupils 

Piano  Solo — Kammenoi-Ostrow  -  op  10  No.  22.  Rubmstein 
Lula  Barfield 

Violin  Duet — Juanita  -  -  -  arr.  by  Carl  Stein 

Lola  Ashley — Bessie  Sikes 

Piano  Organ  Duo — Pilgrims’  Chorus,  from  “Tanhauser” 

Wagner-Miko 

Pearl  Brown — Mabel  Bates 

Piano  Duet — Military  March  -  -  op  51  No.  1.  Schuber 

Luther  Albritton  —  Lola  Ashley 

Song  in  Signs — “No,  Sir.”  -  -  arr.  by  Wakefield 

Signed  by:  Grace  Sawyer — Ben  Lorenz 
Sung  by:  Rosie  Nassarellah — Percy  Somers 

Organ  Solo — Marche  Triomphale  -  op  9  No.  1.  Ferrata 
Lucius  Emerson 

Class  Exercises 

Deaf  Pupils 

Vocal  Duet — Dawnland  -  -  -  op  62  No.  1.  Saar 

Pearl  Brown — Willie  Barrow 

Awarding  of  Medals 

Harry  L.  Brown,  Editor  Evening  Record 

Song  in  Signs — Murmuring  Zephyr  -  -  -  Jensen 

Signed  by:  Roxie  Jordan 
Sung  by:  Miss  Wilson 

Essay — “Climb,  Though  the  Rocks  be  Rugged,”  and 
Valedictory  Lula  Barfield 

Vocal  Trio — Evening  -----  Lucantoni 

Pearl  Brown — Mabel  Bates — Bessie  Sikes 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Chorus — The  Lark’s  Song  -  Mendelssohn 

Senior  Choral  Class 

Benediction 
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Graduates,  we  bid  you  a  fond  farewell. 


Mr.  Boggs  will  spend  the  summer  here. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  and  W.  E.  Pope  and  their  families 
attended  our  picnic. 

For  lack  of  space,  the  graduating  essays  are  not 
published  in  this  issue. 

Read  the  salutatory  and  valedictory  on  pages 
second  and  fourth  respectively. 

We  expect  Mr.  T.  B.  King,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  be  present  at  our  closing  exercises. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  and  little  Roy,  who  have  been 
away  visiting  for  a  month,  are  expected  back  the  I9th. 

Miss  McLane  will  go  south  with  the  pupils  again 
but  says  she  will  not  stay  there  all  summer.  This 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  pupils  returning  in  the  fall  may  be  surprised 
to  see  a  neat  little  hospital  erected  behind  the 
administration  building. 

A  racoon  was  found  near  the  school  and  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Boggs.  A  collar  was  on  its  neck  and  he 
is  on  the  look  out  to  dodge  the  owner  of  the  racoon. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Rev.  Michaels  writes  that  he 
will  be  with  us  Sunday  the  21st.  to  preach  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  sermon  and  to  attend  our  commencement 
exercises. 

The  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop  are  putting  up  the 
wire  fence  enclosing  our  grounds.  The  driveways 
and  side  walks  have  been  laid  out  and  work  on  them 
will  cbmmence  this  week.  Bricks  for  the  cistern  are 
being  hauled. 

Nearly  all  the  lady  teachers  will  take  passage  on 
the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company 
line  from  Jacksonville  to  Boston.  Miss  Rupley  wifi 
get  off  at  Baltimore  and  go  to  the  Mt.  Airy,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  school  to  observe  its  work  for  a  week. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A  s.  visited  our 
school  in  a  body,  and  were  so  pleased  and  so  in¬ 
terested  with  what  they  saw  that  they  treated  the 
whole  school.  Thanks,  gentlemen!  Even  now  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  your  promised  Hsit 
next  spring. 

The  children  had  their  annual  picnic  on  the  12th. 
Instead  of  the  regular  all  day  picnic  at  South  Beach, 
the  following  plan  was  adopted:  School  was  dismiss¬ 
ed  at  10:30;  lunch  at  11;  all  aboard  the  cars  for  the 
beach  at  11:  45.  The  return  home  was  made  at  4: 
30  to  find  a  nice  spread  of  good  things  awaiting  all 
out  on  the  lawn.  By  7  o’clock  all  had  dispersed.  This 
plan  was  endorsed  by  nearly  every  one.  By  it  the 
pupils  did  not  have  too  much  of  one  kind  of  pleasure. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


Up  in  Minnesota  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  for 
the  punishment  of  deaf  impostors.  Good.  Let  other 
states  follow. 

The  address  at  Gallaudet  College  on  Presentation 
Day  this  year  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Patterson 
of  Columbus.  It  is  a  graceful  recognition  of  a  deal 
man  and  an  Alumnus  who  has  shed  honor  upon  the 
college. — Standard. 

A  new  deaf-mute  Aero  Club  has  been  organized 
in  Berlin  by  deaf-mutes  interested  i  l  aeronautics. 
The  club  has  for  its  purpose  the  teaching  its  mem¬ 
bers  how  to  manipulate  air-ships.  The  first  flight 
was  made  at  the  aero  course  at  Johannisthal  near 
Berlin  on  Sunday,  April  2nd.  Mr.  Albanus  is  dem¬ 
onstrator  and  chairman  of  the  club. 

The  deaf,  so  long  neglected  in  many  parts  of  t1  e 
world,  are  now  everywhere  rapidly  coming  into  their 
own.  In  Japan,  a  new  school,  with  a  large  endow¬ 
ment,  is  about  being  established,  and  in  Ceylon  a 
wide-spread  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  a  place 
where  its  children  of  silence  shall  receive  an  educa¬ 
tion.  May  the  time  be  near  when  no  deaf  child  any¬ 
where  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
— Silent  Worker. 

Andrew  Bruce,  of  Ripley  county,  this  state,  a 
pupil  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  of  this  city,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  metallic  shield  for  rubber  tires  which  it  is 
claimed  will  protect  them  from  being  punctured  and 
prevent  them  from  skidding.  He  has  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  patent,  and  received  notification  Sunday 
from  the  patent  office  at  Washington  that  the  patent 
would  be  granted.  Persons  who  have  seen  the 
drawings  of  the  shield  say  that  it  is  perfectly  simple 
and  easv  of  manufacture,  but  express  the  fear  that 
it  may  lack  in  flexibility.  If  the  shield  proves  uc- 
cessful,  it  will  make  the  young  inventor  rich.  Bruce 
is  about  22  years  old. — Fulton  [Mo.)  Gazette. 

William  E.  Hoy  is  proving  himself  as  good  an  all- 
around  farmer  as  he  was  on  the  baseball  field.  He 
has  a  farm  near  Cincinnati,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  sleek  blooded  milkers  and  the  latest  approved 
breed  of  poultry,  and  instead  of  stealing  bases  to 
the  plaudit  of  thousands  he  steals  to  the  nests  to  the 
benefit  of  his  bank  account.  Mr.  Hoy  has  just  built 
a  large  milk  house  of  reinforced  cement  with  the  in¬ 
terior  lined  with  cork  and  the  door  so  well  fitted  that 
however  hot  or  cold  the  weather  may  be  out  fide  the 
interior  is  always  of  the  same  temperature.  He  then 
manufactured  cement  pos's  and  strung  wires  thru 
them,  and  now  has  his  place  fenced.  Hoy  never  spent 
his  earnings  foolishly,  and  his  past  and  present  life 
reflects  credit  upon  the  Ohio  School,  upon  the  deaf, 
and  upon  himself. — Silent  Churchman. 
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CHILDREN’S  PAGE 


CHILDREN’S  ITEMS. 

Allie  Spears  had  her  picture  taken  last  week. 

Willie  Newbern  had  a  letter  from  his  mother. 

Several  of  the  children  got  post  cards  last  week. 

Annie  Clemons  got  a  box  of  oranges  from  home. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  Easter  egg  hunt  very 
much. 

Minnie  Brown  and  Irene  Lightbody  have  new 
slippers. 

Ruby  Jordan  has  a  new  dress  and  a  new  pair  of 
slippers. 

Clarabell  Cone  went  to  the  city  with  Miss  Willie 
last  week. 

Lalla  Wilson  was  the  first  girl  to  get  her  travel¬ 
ing  dress. 

Grace  and  Fannie  Sawyer  got  a  box  full  of  candy 
and  Easter  eggs. 

Miss  Cory  took  Minnie  Brown  and  Allie  Spears 
to  the  city  last  week. 

We  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  promised 
picnic  at  South  Beach. 

Herbert  Wright  received  a  box  of  candy  and  two 
white  waists  from  home. 

The  children  wish  to  than!  Mr.  Masters  for  the 
lovely  boxes  of  Easter  eggs. 

Clarence  Shaw  and  Dalton  Blue  went  for  a  car 
ride  last  week  with  Miss  Rhyne. 

Minnie  Brown  signed  a  Bible  verse  in  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  meeting  last  Sunday. 

Sarah  F.  Johnson’s  mother  sent  her  an  Easter 
box  with  two  white  dresses  and  a  basket  of  eggs. 

Florence  Giles  got  a  nice  Easter  box  from  her 
mother  with  two  dresses,  a  pretty  new  hat  and  a 
basket  of  Easter  eggs. 

The  children  are  very  much  pleased  with  their 
new  out-of-doors  gymnasium.  The  rocking  boat 
will  be  a  welcome  addition. 

Archie  and  Henry  made  a  pretty  kite.  It  had  a 
long  tail.  Archie  flew  the  kite.  He  and  Henry 
looked  at  it.  The  string  broke.  The  kite  fell.  The 
boys  were  sorry. 


Every  little  kindness, 

Every  deed  of  love, 

Every  little  action 
Prompted  from  above. 

E’en  a  cup  of  water, 

In  his  great  name  given. 

These  are  angels  footprints, 
Leading  up  to  heaven. 

Every  little  sacrifice, 

Made  for  others’  weal, 

Every  wounded  brother, 

That  we  strive  to  heal. 

E’en  a  word  of  kindness, 

To  misfortune  given, 

All  are  angels’  foot  prints, 
Leading  up  to  heaven. — Selected. 


God  is  Father  of  us  all. 

Hear  his  voice  and  heed  his  call; 
He’s  a  Spirit  and  in  Truth, 

We  may  serve  him  in  our  youth. 

Selected. 


Thomas  drank  some  water. 

Albert  wrote  on  the  slate. 

Willard  walked  across  the  floor. 
Annie  stood  on  a  chair. 

Sarah  opened  the  door. 

Walter  raised  the  window. 

Clarence  gave  a  ball  to  Minnie. 

Allie  and  Dalton  played  with  blocks. 
Willie  sat  on  a  box. 


Alice  and  her  father  went  to  the  garden.  They 
saw  a  cherry  tree.  It  had  red  cherries  on  it.  Alice’s 
father  shook  the  tree.  Some  cherries  fell.  She  carri¬ 
ed  them  into  the  house.  Her  mother  u,.ade  a  pie. 
The  pie  was  good.  Alice  liked  it. 

Five  pigs  lived  in  a  pen.  A  boy  carried  some 
meal  and  water  to  the  pen.  He  poured  it  into  their 
trough.  The  meal  was  hot.  The  little  pigs  ran  to 
the  trough.  They  tasted  the  meal.  It  burned  their 
mouths.  They  squealed.  The  old  pig  pitied  them. 


THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 
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NOTES-DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 


Luther  Albritton  is  playing  a  march  for  the  little 
deaf  children’s  drill.  He  does  it  beautifully  and  with 
splendid  rhythm. 


The  finishing  touches  are  being  put  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  music.  These  last  days  of  hot  weather  and 
slightly  irregular  lesson  schedule  remind  us  of  the 
beginning  of  the  session. 

It  happens  that  the  chorus  chosen  for  commence¬ 
ment  proves  to  be  one  sung  last  year  by  a  local 
choral  club.  We  hope  not  to  fall  below  what  we 
suppose  their  rendering  was. 

The  St.  Cecilia  Club  gives  an  “open  day”  concert 
next  Thursday.  Miss  Wilson  is  to  sing,  Miss  Cooper 
playing  the  violin  obligato  and  Mabel  Bates  accom¬ 
panying  at  the  piano.  Accompaniment  work  of  this 
character  is  not  easy,  and  we  feel  justly  proud  of 
Mabel. 


Miss  Wilson  took  Mabel  Bates  down  town  Satur¬ 
day  to  try  the  Club  piano.  She  also  took  her  to  see 
the  big  organ  at  the  Flagler  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  organist  played  for  Mabel.  Later 
they  bought  some  candy,  and  the  generous  grocer 
who  is  a  friend  of  this  school  gave  Mabel  so  much 
candy  for  forty  cents  that  she  could  hardly  bring  it 
home. 

Vacation  days  are  here  and  we  wish  to  urge  all 
our  little  folks  and  big  folks  and  middle-sized  folks 
to  practice  during  the  long  hot  days  so  soon  to  come. 
There  will  be  no  one  to  make  you  do  it,  no  mark  or 
scolding  as  punishment  if  you  fail  to  do  it  but  next 
September  there  will  be  stiff  fingers  that  will  require 
many  a  weary  hour  to  limber,  and  you  w:ll  have 
missed  much.  For  one  can  not  stand  still,  one 
must  go  either  forward  or  backward.  So  let  ail 
practice  the  pieces  and  studies  we  remember,  learn 
new  ones  if  possible,  and  do  a  lot  of  good  scale  work 
in  the  bargain— just  for  good  measure.  The  returns 
will  more  than  repay  the  effort,  fry  it  and  see. 


VALEDICTORY. 

( Continued  from  page  4) 

with  you  in  work  and  in  pleasure  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  your  earnest 
efforts,  and  we  bid  you  tenderly  adieu. 

To  the  Officres — There  are  found  in  all  the  world 
no  substitutes  for  mother  and  home;  and  yet,  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  have  found  in  our  dear  supei  vi¬ 
sor  almost  a  mother,  and  within  these  piotecting 
walls,  almost  a  home.  Most  highly  esteemed  officers, 
our  hearts  go  out  to  you  in  love  and  gratitude  for 
the  innumerable  deeds  of  kindness  you  have  done 
for  us.  Long  may  you  continue  in  the  noble  labor 


you  have  chosen!  Very  reluctantly  we  bid  you 
good-by. 

To  the  Pupils — Classmates  and  friends,  it  is  hard 
enough  to  part  with  our  superiors,  but,  when  it  comes 
to  leaving  you  with  whom  we  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  like  brothers  and  sisters  over  many  “ups”  and 
“downs”,  it  gives  us  more  pain  than  our  hearts  have 
known  before.  “To  the  shortest  path  and  the  long¬ 
est  lane  there  conies  an  end.”  And,  now,  to  the 
long  happy  hours  of  our  beautiful,  closely-linked 
companionship  there  comes  an  end — an  end  commin¬ 
gled  with  joy  and  sadness.  Thi3  grand  old  house  and 
its  shady  grounds,  where  we  have  strolled  together 
in  quiet  conversation  or  romped  in  youthful  merri¬ 
ment,  we  leave  in  your  care.  Strengthen  yourselves 
with  the  opportunities  it  offers  and  drink  of  its  com¬ 
fort  and  cheer,  for  you,  too,  soon  will  stand  where  we 
now  stand.  With  aching  hearts,  we  murmur  our 
tender  farewell. 

Our  school  days  are  over;  they  are  buried  with 
the  past.  With  one  long,  lingering  look  into  their 
grave,  we  utter  our  last  farewell  and  turn  ourselves 
about  to  greet  the  smiling  dawn  of  the  golden  future, 
to  take  our  places  in  the  world  with  our  more  for¬ 
tunate  brothers  and  sisters.  Farewell.  Mr.  President, 
teachers,  officers,  and  classmates!  Farewell,  kind, 
generous  people  of  St.  Augustine!  God  be  with 
each  and  everyone  of  you,  and,  if  our  next  meeting 
be  in  the  great  Hereafter,  may  an  unclouded  path  of 
glorious  labor,  toil,  and  triumph  lead  back  and  back 
over  all  the  scenes  of  our  earthly  lives  to  this  time 
and  this  place  where  now  we  say,  “Farewell!” 

WONDERS  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

Only  the  mariner  can  tell  the  place  where  the 
Amazon  really  has  its  mouth  because  the  opening  it 
has  made  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  is  so 
wide  that  it  extends  over  one  hundred  miles.  A  long 
distance  before  one  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
however,  one  is  really  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  because  they  force  their  way  so  far  out  into 
the  ocean.  They  say  that  three  hundred  miles  out 
at  sea,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  you  can  hoist 
a  bucketful  of  fresh  water  out  of  the  ocean  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  such  is  the  quantity  of  its  water  that 
flows  from  its  gigantic  basin.  Long  after  you  have 
entered  the  actual  river,  with  its  banks  to  north  and 
south  of  you,  if  you  are  in  midstream  you  will  still  be 
out  of  sight  of  land,  such  is  the  breadth  of  the  vast 
channel.  The  river  stretches  far  into  the  ocean  and 
far  up  the  country.  Take  a  map  of  South  America, 
and  look  out  a  place  called  Iquitos.  It  lies  four-fifths 
of  the  way  across  the  continent  from  east  and  west. 
Yet  from  Iquitos  there  is  a  fortnightly  service  of 
ocean-going  steamers  to  Europe  which  descend  some 
three  thousand  miles  of  the  river  before  they  reach 
the  sea. — Ex. 
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Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

This  is  a  School  supported  by  the  State  for 
educating  all  children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
seeing.  To  be  eligible,  a  child  must  be  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind,  in  sound  mind  and  body,  and  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  except  during 
vacation.  The  best  time  to  enter  is  at  the  opening, 
October  1st. 

Parents  should  endeavor  to  get  their  children 
here  while  they  are  young. 

To  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay,  tuition  and 
all  other  expenses  are  without  charge,  except  clothing 
and  the  first  traveling  expense.  Clothing  must  be 
provided  by  parents,  or  friends.  The  first  traveling 
expense,  not  paid  by  the  parents,  is  provided  for  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  from  which 
the  pupil  comes.  Afterwards  this  expense  is  met 
by  the  State. 

This  is  a  school,  NOT  an  asylum,  or  home, 
or  hospital,  or  reformatory. 

It  is  strictly  and  solely  a  SCHOOL.  Its  purpose 
is  educational,  to  give  literary  and  industrial  training 
to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Only  educable  children 
of  school-age  will  be  admitted  and  retained.  Those 
attending  school  here  should  not  be  called  “inmates,” 
“patients,”  or  subjects  of  charity. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  branches  us¬ 
ually  taught  in  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  a  few  high  school  studies  subject  to  such  changes 
as  the  peculiar  wants  of  deaf  or  blind  children  require. 


Every  deaf  child  is  given  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  learn  speech  and  lip-reading.  Every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  promote 
speech. 

As  far  as  the  means  and  equipment  will  allow, 
instruction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing 
and  dress-making,  domestic  work,  piano  tuning, 
music,  bead  and  raphia  work,  chair  caning,  mattress¬ 
making,  broom-making  and  basket-making. 

Letter  day  comes  twice  a  month,  at  which  time  a 
letter  is  sent  to  each  parent. 

There  is  no  protracted  Christmas  vacation  as  the 
term  is  only  eight  months,  and  parents  are  earnestly 
requested  not  to  ask  for  their  children  to  visit  home 
during  the  session. 

School  always  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  May 
31st,  when  the  pupils  all  go  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

All  the  work  of  the  School  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
them  at  any  time,  but  they  should  not  expect  to  be 
entertained  at  the  School. 

The  government  of  the  School  is  that  of  a  well- 
regulated  family  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health,  manners,  comfort  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

All  letters  and  packages  should  be  sent  in  the  care 
of  the  President. 

Any  person  sending  the  address  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  not  in  school,  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  a 
class  whose  lives  need  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  light  of  an  education. 

A.  H.  Walker,  President. 


Sole  Agents 
Berl  Olive  Oil 
Bowden  Lithla 
Vlnol 


A  Full  Line  of 

Homeopathic  Remedies 
Murray’s  Oxygen 
P.  D.  E.  Co.  Serums 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Etc. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

Stephens  &  Speer 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS. 

Main  Store,  Branch  Store, 

ALCAZAR  ANNEX.  LINCOLNV1LLE. 

ST;  AUGUSTINE,  F  .A. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Special  Agents 
Whitmans,  Maillards,  Park  & 
Tllfords,  Huylers,  and  Guths 

Newhro’s  herplclde 
Ess-Tee-Dee-Success 
Bowden  Lithla  Spring  Water 
Richard  hudnut’s  Goods 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  |  dodges  ^oldest  house  i565 
school  shoes  in  the  city 


m  g$cg$  sbog  score 

Phone  210“J. 


54  N.  St.  George  Street 
Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty 
Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  for  Wedding  Presents 


You  will  always  get  the  latest  fads  in  Jewelry,  and  all  work 
guaranteed 

J.  P.  DODGE,  Jeweler. 


Commercial!  Bank  of  St.  Augustine 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  FLORIDA 

C^F3IrX1^\.I_j  $30,000. 

Directors:  H.  Lindsley,  B.  Genovar,  T.  K.  Cureton,  A.  E.  Baya,  W.  C.  Middleton,  W.  W.  Snow,  J.  H.  Slater 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Compounded  Quarterly  on  Savings  Deposited 


FRANK  J.  PARKER 


BEST  BICYCLES 
BEST  TIRES 
31  King  St. 


BEST  REPAIRING 
BEST  PRICES 
Opposite  Plaza. 


$t.  Jfugustine  Cold  Storage  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

New  York  and  Chicago  Meats 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CELERY 

Hotels  and  Steamboats  supplied  at  short  notice 
22  Cathedral  Place  E.  E.  Boyce,  Manager 


CHAIRS  CANED 
BROOMS  FOR  SALE 

Phone  69.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


We  are  in  the  front  rank  for 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

SHOES 

Largest  Stock  Lovucst  Prices 

BENNETT  &  CO. 

St.  George  Street  Opposite  Florida  House 

Established  1885 


! 


Rogero  and  Pomar 

Successors  to  F.  R.  Allen,  43  King  St. 

Jewelry,  Souvenirs,  Novelties,  Kodaks,  Stationery, 
Periodicals,  and  all  Daily  Papers,  and  the  ,argest 
collection  of  post  cards  in  the  South 


The  One  GROCERY  on  Car  Line 

Make  our  Store  your  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  town.  Easy 
chairs  while  you  wait  for  car 

EUGENE  MASTERS,  the  Grocer 

19  King  Street 


The  Surprise  Store 

The  largest  and  Leading  Department  Store  on  the  East  Goast  of  Florida 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  and  your  friends  to  make  this  GREAT  STORE  your  HEADQUARTERS 

Our  lines  comprise  dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Garments,  House  Furnishings, 

and  Furniture 

King  and  Bay  Streets  THE  SURPRISE  STORE  CO.  St.  Augustine,  Fla 

WHOLESALE  HOTEL  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Pure  Pood  Grocers 

finest  Quality  Soods  Carried  in  Stock 

St.  Augustine,  Florida 

E.  W.  HOW  ATT,  Prop 

RETAIL 

$t.  Augustine  Grocery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

WE  SELL 

Gverg  thing  good  to  eat 

Specialty— Indian  River  Oranges. 

155  King  St.  64  and  66  St.  George  St. 

THE  H.  W.  DAVIS  CO. 

CLOTHING 

EVERYTHING  THAT’S  BEST  IN 

HEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 

King  Street,  Cordova  Block  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Mills  Sells  Bread 

Always  looking  toward  improvement 

We  have  an  up-to-date  bakery 

TRY  OUR  GOODS 

C.  F.  HAMBLEN 

N  Dealer  in 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 
Builders’  Hardware 
Sporting  Goods 

Stoves,  Cordage,  Saddlery,  Iron,  Iron  Pipe, 
Plumbers’  Supplies,  Etc.  jj 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Trueman  Drug  Co. 

Three  Modern  Well-Stocked  Drug  Stores 

PONCE  1)E  LEON  PHARMACY  JEFFERSON  THEATRE  PHARMACY  j 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

HASTINGS  PHARMACY,  Hastings,  Fla. 

COLEE-SNYDER  CO. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Ladies’  and  House  Furnishings 

1  64- 1  66  St.  George  St.  St.  Augustine,  Fla-  Phone  11  6 

$7364  ‘ 
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